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PREFACE 




If the world were stationary, Year Books would be un¬ 
necessary. But the world is not and it is all to the good— 
not for Year Book publishers only. All of us (Year 
Book publishers included)'will find it quite tiresome to live 
in an unchanging world: Change in fact, implies life, or as 
President Kennedy put it, change is the law of life. 
Gibbon stated this as a historical truth, long ago. “All 
that is human must retrograde, if it dees not advance”. 
A stagnant world, in other words would be a dead or 
dying world. And we should be thankful, that we are 
not living in such a world. 

The days when the poet complained “science moves but 
slowl}', slowly, creeping on from point to point”, are 
gone for ever. Amazing developments in science and 
technology, take place every day. 

We are practically, in the midst of a scientific and 
technological ‘explosion’, whose reactions on our every¬ 
day life are quick and far-reaching. It took fifty years 
before Faraday’s idea of generators,became a practical pro¬ 
position. But the transistor of our own days, first 
announced in 1948, reached the general public barely 
three years afterwards. And the new electronic devices, 
successors of the transistor, bid fair to come into the 
market, much quicker. This is the pace and tempo of 
modern science. And it is no wonder that few of us 
can keep the pace. All the same, we ha\'e to. And the 
quicker we adjust ourselves to changing conditions, the 
better for all of us. j 

This Year Bopk eSmesin just to help you in this adjust¬ 
ment. It appraises you of the latest developments in 
science, and technology in addition to providing a variety 
of information on such widely ranging subjects as 
linguistics and athletics. This book as we have pointed 
out earlier “is not a specialised affair. But it provides 
basic and up-to-date information on all subjects of ceneral 
interest.” * 

We are placing this issue before the public in the perfect 
faith that it will be a guide and companion to ail those 
seeking the latest inforfnatioh on matters of ceneral 
importance. 


Editor 


SOBHAGYA 





NORTON 


Look at its build; so handsome, so 
sturdy, so perfectly balanced. Look at 
its speed; no other cycle can measure 
strides with it on the road. Consider its 
price; it’s the finest value in cycles 
anywhere in the world! 

HIN3 CYCLES LTD., 2S0, WORLI, BOMBAY-IS. 

RIDE A 'HIND’ AND GO LIKE THE WIND! 
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♦ It reaches the farm - homes all over Kerala 

♦ Its circulation is not restricted to a particular 
region 

♦ It has 32,000 subscribers and is rising 

^ !t is cheaply priced for all farmers to buy 
(annual subscription Rs. 1/44 only) 

» Each issue being informative, is avidly read 
and preserved by subscribers 

So why doubt? Send in your advertisements 
to KERALA KARSHAKAN and see the 
difference! 

For rate card and other particulars: 
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Man's 

Best Friend 


Trars what they call me. 
Perhaps it’s because I’m 
always around when ho 
wantb to get some place 
ir. a *^urry. Or, may be it's 
my sleer' w-r-il-bullt body 
he’3 so fona of Or. the 
fact tnat I serve him day 
a^icr day and don't 
ofpect much attention 
«n return. Wouldn’t you 
too like to have a 
dawa Motor Cycie 
at your service? 


2.5 H.P. 


b>. IDEAL JAWA (INDIA) PRIVATE LTD., M/SORE-S (S.IN0!A> 

Sales and service cent'-es all over India 

DEALERS IN KERALA 

1. Ms. Stanes Motors (S. I.) Ltd. 

P. B. No. 60, Main Road, Trivandrum. 

2. M S. Stanes Motors (S. I.) Ltd. K. K. Road, Kottayam, 

3. M/s. Stanes Motors (S. I.) Ltd. Zilla Court Ward, Alloppey. 

4. M/s. Kunnath Automobiles. College Road, Trichur-1. 

5. M's. P. V. George Tharakan & Co. 

Mahatma Gandhi Road, Emakulam-B. 
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SANKAR 



BRAND 


PORTLAND 

POZZOLANA 

CEMENT 

Conforming to No. I. S. 1489-1962. manufactured at Sankarnagar 
Works of THE INDIA CEMENTS LTD, under license Issued by 
The Ministry of Industry, Govt, of India. 

Portland Pozzolana cement has these 
noteworthy features: 

It produces less heat of hydration. 

The workability of the concrete is 
much Improved and it is free from 
segregation and bleeding. 

It is less susceptible to show hair- 
cracks than ordinary Portland Cement. 


It offers increased resistance to attack 
by chemical agencies (alkali aggregate 
reaction and sulphate attack), parti¬ 
cularly seawater. 


Can generally be used for all purposes 
for which ordinary Portland cement is 
used. 

When used for reinforced concreting, 
ensure that the shuttering is left m 
position for at least 50% longer period 
than normal and curing done under 
moist conditions. 

Sankar Brand Portland Pozzolana 
Cement is available with the stockists 
of The India Cements Ltd. in the 
marketing zone of Sankarnagar 
Factory. 


THE INDIA CEMENTS LIMITED 

‘Dhun Building', 175/1, Mount Road, Madras-2. 
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E.t.D.'PARRY IN THE HOME 

The pottery section of the B. l. D Parry Group's Ranipet factory 
first began with the manufacture of earthenv/are jars for suiphurtc 
aicid^produced by the Fertiiiser section. From plain jars for sulphuric 
acid, pottery progressed to plain jars for every thing else, to not-so* 
plain jars end finally cups, saucers, vases, ceramic ornaments and 
attractive and long-fasting vitreous "Parryware'' which is now so 
popular Parryware is made with the technical advice of 
Doulton & Co Ltd., the premier sanitaryware manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom « 


The B./.D.’Parry Group leads In (he manufacture and sate of sugar, 
confectionery, fertilisers & sanitaryware and in the formulation of 
plant protection products. 

Today, the E.I.D.—Parry Group, fondly Known as "Parrys", is ono 
of the larger companies in India consisting of 9 subsidiary end 
associated concerns providing employment for more than 10,000 
people. 





E. I. D. —PARRY LTD. 178 years young 
and still growing 


E.I.O.—PARRY limited, Dare House, Madras i. 
SUGAR • CONFECTIONERY • FERTILISERS • PESTICIDES 
POTTERY • SANITARYWARE • AGENCIES 
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South Vietnam; Virgin Islands(Br); Virgin IslaudslUSAl; Yap; ^'emen; Yogo^lavia; 
Zambia.//c6z/\ of States {\Si-\S3)—n:d\on. title ot'ihe Head of Stale, date of elect¬ 
ion. premier or Prime minister—Afghanistan; Albania; Algeria .'Andorra; Argentina; 
Australia; .\iisiiia; Barbados; Belgium; Bhutan; BoTn ia; Botswana; Brazil; Bulg¬ 
aria; Burma; Burundi; Cambodia: Cameroon; Canada: Central \frican Republic; 
'Cevlon: Chad; Chile: Republic of China; People's Republic of China; Colombia; 
Congo Republic; Congolese Republic; Costa Rica; Cuba; Cyprus; Czechoslovakia; 
Dahomey; Denmark; Dominican Republic; F.cuador; Lire; Ei Salvador; Ethiopia 
Finland; France; Gambia; Gabon; East Germany: West Germany; Ghana; Grei^e; 
Guatemala; Guinea; Guyana; Haiti; Honduras; Hungai^; Iceland: India: Indo¬ 
nesia; Iran : Iraq: Israel; Italy; Ivory Coast; Jamaica; Japan; Jordan: Kenya; 
North Korea; South Korea; Kuwait; I.aos; Lebanon: Lesotho: Liberia: Libya; 
Liechte^jdcin;LiiKcmboui;; Malagasy Rcpublic;Ma’awi; Mala\v‘a; Maldives;Malr, 
Malta; Mauritania; Mexico; Monaco;Mongolia:Morocco; Muscat & Oman: Nepal; 
Netherlands; Nen'Zealand;Nicaragua; Niger;Nigeina: Norway: Pakistan; Panama; 
Paraguay; Peru: Philippines; Polaitd: Portugal; Rhodesia; Rwanda; Rumania; San 
Marino.; Saudi Arabia; Senegal; Sierra Leone; Singapore; Somalia: South Africa; 
Spain; Sudan; Sweden: Switzerland: Syria. Tansania; Thailand; Togo; Trinidad 
Tobago; Tunisia; T urkey; Ugaiuia; U.S.S.R.: U.A.R.; U.K.: 1. .S A. Upper Volta; 
Uruguay; Vatican; Vcne.'.uela; North Vietnam; South Vietnam; Western Samoa; 
Yemen; Yugoslavia; Zambia. 
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rid84-189): Aachen; Aarhus; Abadan: .Aberdeen; Abidjan; Abilene; Accra; 
Adana: Addis Ababa: Adclaid*.: Aden; Aguascaliontc.s: .Akita: Akmolinsk; Akron; 
Akvab; \l Kuwait; AUinv:d:i;.AIbany (Georgia): Albany (Ne\y ^ orI:);.Alburqucrquc; 
All ppo; Alessandria; .Alesandria(Egypt): Alexandria(Virg nia); Algiers;.Alhambra; 
Alicante; Allcnlown: .Alma-Ata: Altoona; .Amagasaki; Amarillo: .Amiens; Amman; 
Amoy; Amsterdam; Anaheim;Ancona;Andizhan; Andorra la Vella. Andria:.Vngers; 
Ankara; Anking; Ann Arbor: Antofagasta: Antung; Antweip; Anzhero-Sudzheysk; 
Aomori Honshu; Aracaju; Arad; Arequipa; Arkhangelsk; Armavir; Astcvillc; 
Ashkhabad; Asmara; Astrakhan; Asuncion; Asyut; Athens; Atlanta; Atlantic city; 
Auckland; Augsburg; AugU'jta; Aurora; Austin; Avellaneda; Avignon. R(l89-i97) 
Babushkin; Bacaw ; Bacolod; Baghdad; Bahia Blanca; BakcrsfiGd: Baku; Balikesir. 
Balkhash; Ballarat; Baltimore; Bamako; Bandjarmasin; Bandung; Bangkok; 
Bangui: Barcelona; Bari; Barisal: Barnaul; Barquisimelo; Hurnnqiilla; BasCw 
Basra; Bassein; Baton Rouge;Batumi; Bavonne; Beaumoni; Be.rut; Bekcsc>uDJ; 
Belem; Belfast; Belgrade; Bcuze; Belo Horizonte; Benghazi: Bergamo. Bergen; 
Btrkely; Berlin; Bern; Bethc’chem; Bcuthen; Bialyslok; BiclercKL Bilbao: Binghanv 
ton; Binh Dinlr, Birkenhead; Birmingham(Alabania); Birniinghain (Ungland); 
Bissau; Biysjt; Blackburn: Bloemfontein; Bobruisk; Bochum; Bogor; Bogota: 
Balogna;Bolton; Bone;Bonn; Bordeaux; Boston; Bradford; Braila: Brantford; 
Brasilia; Brasov; Bratislava; Brazavilla; Bremen; Brescia; Breslau; 
Brest;Bridgeport; Brisbane; B^i^tol; Brno; Brockton; Bruges; Brtins.vick:Brussels; 

. Bryansk; Bucaramanga; Bucharest; Budapest; Buenos Aires; Butfalu; Bulawayo; 
Burbank; Burgas; Bursa; Buzau; Bydgoszcz. C. 1197-203): Cadiz; Cagi-ari; Cairo; 
Calais; Calgary; Cali; Callao; Camagucy; Cambridge; Camden :Camp:nas; Campos; 
Candia; Canton (China i; CantonfOhio): Cape Town; Caracas; Cardiff; Cartagena 
(Colnmbia); Cartagcn;;(Spain); Casablanca; Catania; Cebu; Ceske Budcjovice; 
Changchun; Changsha; Chailcston(Souih Carolina); CharIeUvm(WcstVirginia): 
Chc-rlotte; Chattanooga; Chefoo; Chelyabinsk; Chengteh; Chengtu; Chcmigo-; 
Chernovtsy; Chester; Chiba; Chicago; Chicopee;Chihiiahua; Chilian; Chimkent; 
Chinkiang; Chita; Chittagong; Chkalo.; Cnongjin; Chonjii; Christchurch; Chun- 
chon; ChLingking;Cicero; Cienfucgos; Cincinnati; Ciudad Juarc.'-; Ciudad Trujillo; 
Cicmiont- Fen and: Cleveland; Clifton: Cluj ; Cochabamba; Coimbra: Cok)gne: 
Colombo; Colon; Colorado; Columbia; Columbu.s( Georgia); Columbus (Ohio); 
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^ plon; Concepcion; Constanta; Constantinc; Copenhagen; Corcjoba(ArgcntinaK_ 
rdoba(Spain); Cork; Corpus Christi; Corrientes; Council Bluffs; Coventry; 
bvington; Craiova; Cranston; Cremona; Cuenca; Curitiba; Cuzco; Czestochowa. 
D (203-206): Dacca; Dairen; Dakar; Dallas; Damanhur; Damascus; Damietta; 
Danzig; Dar-es-Salaam; Davao; Davenport; Dayicn;Dcarborn; Debrecen; Decatur; 
Denver; Derby; Dcs Moines; Dessau; Detroit; Dijon; Diyarbakir; Djakarta; Dii- 
^uti;Djokjakarta; Dncprodzerzliinsk‘Dnepropetrovsk;Doha;Dortmund; Dresden; 
Dublin; Dubusque; Duisburg; Duluth; Dundee; Dunedin; Durango; Durban; 
Durham; Dusseldorf; Dzaudzhikau; Dzerzhinsk; Dzhambul, £. (206-208): East 
London; East Orange; East Saint Louis; Edinburg; Edmonton; Eindhoven; El 
Paso; Elisabethville; Elizabeth; Engels; Enschede; Entebbe;Erfurt;Erie;Erzurum* 
Eskischir; Essen; Evanston; Evansvillc.F. (208-209). Faiyum; Fall River; Ferrara; 
Fez; Flensburg; Flint; Florence; Fiorianopolis; Foggia; Foochow; Fort-de-France; 
Fort Lamy; Fort Lauderale; Fort Wayne; Fort Worth; Fortaleza; Frankfurt-on- 
Main; Freetown; Freiburg; Fresno; Frunze; Fukuoka; Funchal; Fuse; Fushun. 
C.(209-212): Galati; Galveston; Gangtok; Gary; Gdynia; Geelong; Geneva; Genoa; 
Georgetown; Gera; Gerniiston; Ghent; Gifu; Giza; Glasgow; Glendale; Godoy 
Cruz; Godthaab; Gomel; Gorki; Gorlovka; Goteborg; Granada; Grand Rapids; 
Graz; Green Bay; Greensboro; Greenville; Grenoble; Groningen; Grozny; Grud- 
ziadz; Guadalajara; Guatemala; Guayaquil ;Gujranwala;Gyor. //(212-215): Haarlem* 
Hague; Flaifa; Haiphong: Hakodate; Halifax; Halle; Halsingborg; Hama:Hamadan; 
Hamamatsu; Hamburg; Hamhung; Hamilton(Ohio);HamiitontOntario);Hammond; 
Hangchow; Hankow; Hannover; Hanoi; Hanyang; Harar; Harbin: Harrisburg; 

Havanna; Hebron; Heidelberg; Helsinki; Herat; Idimcji; Hiroshima; 
Hobart; Hoiuf; Homs; Honolulu; Houston; Hue; FIull (England);HuIl(Oinada)* 
Hungnam;FJuntington; Huntsville; Hyderabad. 7(215-216): Iasi; Ibadan; Ichang; 
Inchon; Independence; Indianapolis;lnglewood; Innsbruck; Ipoh; Iquitos; Irkutsk* 
Ismhain; Istanbul; Ivanovo; Izhevsk; Izmir. J. (217): Jackson; Jacksonville; Jaffna* 
Jalapa; Jersey City; Jerusalem; Jidda; Joao Pcssoa; Johannesburg; Joliet; Juiz de 



Karlsruhe; Kashgar; Kassel; Katmandu; Katowice: Kaunas; Kawasaki; Kayseri; 
Kazan; Kazwin; Kecskemet; Kcmcro\o; Kenosha; Kerch; Kerman; Khabaro\sk*' 
Kharkov; Khartoum;Khcrson; Kiel; Kiclce; Kiev; Kimberley: Kineshma; Kingston* 
Kirm; Kirkuk; Kirov; Kirovabad; Kirovograd; Kishiitev; Kitchener; Knoxville* 
Kochi; Kokand; Kokura; Kolomna; Komsomolsk; Konva* 
Kosice; Kostroma; Kowloon; Krakow; Kramatorsk; Krasnodar; Krasnoyarsk; 
Kicielcl; Krernenchug; Krivoi;Kuala Lumpur;Kuching; Kuklja; Kumamoto; Kunin- 
tng; Kunsan; Kure; Kursk; Kutaisi; Kuybyshev; Kwangju; Kweilin: Kweisui; Kwei- 



Leghorn; Leicester; Leipzig; Leninakan; Leningrad; Leon; Leopoldville; Lexington; 
Lhasa; Liberec; Libreville; Liege; Liepaja; Lille; Lima; Limoges; Lincoln; Linz; 
Lisoon; Little Rock; Liverpool; I jubljana; Lodz; Lome; London (England); 
London (Canada): Londonderry; Long Beach; Long Xiiycn: l.ouhn; 
Los Angeles; Louisville; Lourenco Marques; Lowell; Luanda: Lubbock; Lubcck: 
Lublin; Ludwigshaten; Lusaka; Luxembourg; LVov; Lyailpur; Lynchburg; Lynn; 
Lyon. M. (227-234); Macao; Maceio; Macon; Madison; Madrid; Mafc- 
king: Magdeburg; Magclong; Magnitogorsk; Mainz; Makassar; Makeevka; Makh- 
^^aJ(tcca; Malaga; Malang; Malden; Malmo;Manado; Managua; Manama; 
Manaus; Manchestcr(England);Manchester(U.S.A.); Mandalay; Manila; Manizales; 
Mannheim; Mansfield; Mar del Plata; Maracaibo; Maribor; Marrakesh; Marscilic; 
Maseru; Masqat; Matanzas; Matsuyama; Mayaguez; Mazar-i-Sharif; Mbabane; 
Mecca; Mechelen;Medan;Medcllin;Medford;Mcdina; Mcknes; Melbourne;Mclilla; 
Melitopol; Memphis;Mendoza; Merida; Meshed; Messina: Metz; Mexicali; Mexico: 
Miami; Miami Beach; Michurinsk; Middlesbrough; Milan; Milwcaikic: Mipineapob'' 
Minsk; Minya; Miskolc; Mobile; Modena; Mogadishu; Mogilev; Muji; Mokpj; 
Molotov; Mombasa; Monaco; Monroe; Monrovia; Monterrey; Montevideo: 
Montgomery; Montpellier; Montreal: Morelia; Moscow^; Mosul; Moulmein; 
Mount Vernon; Mukden; Mulheim an der Ruhr; Mulhouse; Multan; Muncie; 
lyiunich; Munster; Murcia; Murmansk; Mulankiang. A'. (234-237):. Nagasaki: 
Nagoya; Naha; Nairobi; Namangan; Namhoi; Nanchar.^;; Naney; Nanking; Nam¬ 
ing; Nantes; Naples; Nashville; Nassau; Natal; New Bedford; New New 

Haven; New Orleans; New Rochc^c; New York; Newark; New Castle; Mew Castle- 
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Tct;- “Ayurvedic”. 


(Phone No. 21.13) 


SREE KRISHNA PHARMACY (REGD). 

Head Office, Thycaud, Trivandrum-14 


BRANCHES. 

KcraU State 

Pazhavaiigadi, Puthenchanthai, Palayain, Nedumangad, Vithura, 
Thenmalai, Neyyattinkara, Parassala, Kazbakuttain, Attingal, Attiiigal 
(Medical Store-Phone No, 62), Kottarakara (Pulamon Jn; Market Ja.), 
Anchal, Punalur and Pathaiiapurara. 

Mad ras State 

Ku-hithurai, Thuckalai, Nagercoil, Parvathipviram (Central Depot 
Phone No. 262), Valliyoor, Tirfitielveli, (Junction Phone No. 554; Town) 
Kovilpatti, Tutjcorin (Phone No. 1003). Courtallam, Tenkasi, Madurai 
Palace Road-Phone No. 4866; Coimbatore, Salem, Trichinopoly, 
Madras-Brodies road-Phone No. 74355. 

Also 

More than thousand Agenc’us in South India. 

B. N. Sfccdhviran Uiini 
Managing Partner. 


NEELI BRINGADS THAILAM 


More than a hair oil—a hair tonic. 
Keeps you cool at the top, too. 

SRI KRISHNA PHARMACY 

Head Office: 

TYCAUD, 

TRIVANDRUM 

Managing Partner 
B.N. Sreedharan Unni 
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Tyno; Newport News; Newton; Niagara Falls; Nice; Nicosia; Niigata; Nijmc 
yNikolacv; Nimes; Ningpo; Nis; Nishinomiya; Nilcroi; Nizhniy Tagil; Nofl 
Norkoping; Noru^alk; Norwich; Nottingham; Novi Sad; Novocher- 
assk; Novorossisk; Novosibirsk; Nuevo Laredo; Nurnberg; Nyircgyhaza. 0(237- 
241); Oakland; Odessa; Ogdep; Okayama; Oklahoma; Oldenburg; Olomouc; 
Omaha; Omdurman; Omsk; Omuta; Oporto; Oradca; Oran; Orel; Orlando; Orsk; 
Oruro; Osaka; Osijck; Oslo; Osnabruck; Ostrava; Otaru: Ottawa; Oviedo; Oxford. 
7^(239-244); Pachuca; Pandang; Padua; Pago; Pakse; Palembang; Palermo; Palma; 
Panama; Paoting; Daramaribo; Parana; Paris; Parma; Pasadena; Paterson; 
Patras; Paw'tucket; Paysandu: Pecs; Pekalongan; Peking; Pclotas; Penang; Pen¬ 
sacola; Penza; Peoria; Perth; Peshawar; Petropavlovsk; Petropolis; Petrozavo¬ 
dsk; Philadelphia; Phnom Penh; Phoenix; Pietermaritzburg; Pilsen; Piraeus; 
Pittsburgh; Plaucn; Pleven; Ploesti; Plovdiv; Plymouth; Pv^oslk; Poltava; Po¬ 
mona; Pontiac; Pontianak; Port Arthur (China); Port Arthur (U.S A.) ;Port-au- 
Prince; Port Elizabeth; Port Louis; Port Moresby; Port of Spain; Port Said; Port 
Stanley; Portland; Port Alegre; Porto Novo; Portsmouth (England); Portsmouth 
(U.S A.); Potosi; Potsdam; Poznan; Prague; Pretoria; Prokopyevsk; Providence; 
Puebla; Pueblo; Pusan; Pyongyang. Q(244): Ouebcc; Quetta; Quezon City; (Quincy; 
Quito. 7? (244-247): Rabat; Racine; Radom; Raleigh; Rangoon; Rawalpindi; 
Reading; Recife; Regensburg; Reggio di Calabria; Regina; Reims; Rennes; Resht; 
Rcsistencia: Reykjavik; Rhodes; Rhondda; Ribeirao Preto; Richmond 

(California); Richmond (Virginia); Riga; Rijeka; Rio dc Janeiro; Rio Grande; Rio 
Piedras; Riverside; Riyadh; Roanoke; Rochester; Rockford; Rome; Rosario; 
Rostock; Rostov; Rotterdam; Roubaix; Rouen; Ruse: Ryazan. S (247-255): 
Saarbrucken; Sacramento; Saginaw; Saigon; Saint Etienne'; Saint John; Saint 
John’s; Saint Jo.scph; Saint Louis; Saint Paul; Sakai; Salisburg; Salonika: Salt Lake 
City;Salta;Salt!llo;Salto;Salvador;Salzburg; Samarkand; San Antonio; San Diego; 
San Francisco; San Jose (California); San Jo.se (Costa Rica): San Juan (Argentina); 
San Juan (Puerto Rico); San Luis Potosi; San Salvador; San Sebastian; Sana; Santa 
Ana (California); Santa Ana (El Salvador); Santa Clara; Santa Cruz; Santa Fe; 
Santander; Santiago (Chile); Santiago (Dominican Republic); Santiago dc Cuba; 
Santiago del Estcro;Santos;Sao Luis;Sao Paulo;Sapporo;Sarajevo;Saratov;Sasebo; 
Saskatoon; Savannah; Savona; Scranton; Seattle; Semarang; Scmipalalinsk; Sendai; 
Seoul; Serpukhov; Sevasiopol; Seville: Sfax; Sliakhty; Shanghai; Shcherbakov; 
Shefield; Shimonoseki; Shiraz; Shizuoka; Shreveport; Sialkot; Sian; Sibiii: Sidi 
llni; Simferopol; Singapore; Sinnuiju; Skopje; Slavijansk; Srrolersk; Sofia; 
Soochow; Sorocaba; Sosnoweic; Sputh Bend; South Shields; Southampton; Split; 
Spokane; Springfield (Illinois); Springfield (Massachesett.s); Stalinabad; Stalingrad; 
Stalino: Stalmogorsk; Stalinsk; Stamford; Stanleyville: StavTopol: Stettin; 
Stockholm; Slokc-on Trent; Stolp; Strasbourg; Stuttgart; Subotica; Sucre; Suez; 
Sukkur; Sunderland: Surabaja; Surakarta; Suva; Sverdlovsk; Swansea; Swaiow; 
Sydney; Syracuse; Syzran; Szeged. T. (255-260) Tabriz; Tacoma: Taegu; Taganrog; 
Tainan; Taipei; Taiping; Taiyuan; Takamatsu; 1'aica; Tallinn; Tambov; Tampa: 
Tampico;Tananarive;Tang!cr; Tanta; Tashkent; Tbilisi; Tegucigalpa; Tehran: Tel 
A.viv; Temuco; Tercsina; Terre Haute; Tetuan; Tientsin; Tilburg; fimisoara: 
Tiiana; Tjircbon; Tokyo; Toledo (U.S.A.) Toledo (Spain); Toluca; Ti m:>k; Topeka; 
Toronlo;Torroon;Torun;'l*rinion;Touloiisc:Tourane; I ours; rownsvillc: Toyama; 
Toyohashi;Trabzon;Trapani; Trenton; Trier;Trieste; Tripoli (Lebanon); Tripoli 


(Libya); Trois-Rivieres; Troyes; Trujillo; Tsinan; Tsinglao; Tsitsihar; Tucson; 
Tucuman; Tula; Tunis; Turin; Turku; Jyumen. (/. (260-261): Uberaba; Udine: 
Ufa; Ulan Bator; Ulan Ude; Ulanhot; Ulyanovsk; Urumchi; Usti Nad Labcm; 
Usumbura; Utika; Utrecht. V. (261-263): Vaduz; Valencia; Valladolid; Vallcla; 
Valparaiso; Vancouver; Varna; Vatican City; Venice; Veracruz; Verona; Vio- 
loria (Columbia); Victoria (Hong Kong), Vienna; V-ontianc; Vigo; Vila; Vilna: 
Vina del Mar; Vinnitsa; Vitebsk; Vuoria: Vladivosteick: Vologda, Volos; Voronezli; 
Voroshilov: Voroshilovgrad. W. (263-265): Waco; Wakavama; Waltham: Warren; 
Warsaw'; Warwick; Washington; Waterburg; Waterloo; W'aukcgan; Wcllingtcn; 
Wenchow; Wichita; Wichita Falls; Wiesbaden; Wilhelnisiiaven; Wilkes-Barre 
W^iliciTiStad; Wilmington; Windsor: Winnipeg; W'mston-Salem; Wloclawek 
Wolverhampton; W’onsar*; Woodbridge; Worcester; Wuchang; Wucliow 
Wuppertal X. (265); Xanthi. Y. (265-266): Yaounde; Yarkand; Varoslavi 
Yaw’iifa; Yenakiyc\o; Yerevan; Yinch\>an; Yingkow; Yokol\ania; Yokosuka 
Yonkeni,; York (Yorkshire); York (Pennsylvania); Yongstown. Z. {26(i) 
Zabrze; Zagreb; Zanzibar; Zaporozhe; Zaragoza; Zhdanov; Zhitomir; Zlatoust 
Zurich; iwickaii. 
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TRICHUR-6 


KURIYACHIRA 

Classes for b.a; b.sc; p,u,c; p.d.c. 

SiS.L.«C. all other classes. 

For Regular and Private Students 

Postal Tuitions for all Subjects of all classes 

Type writing Short Hand Agriculture 
Classes for Hindi Examinations, 

Principal K. T. ELIAS 
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5 ECTION II -INDIA 
THE COUNTRY 



iuhconfire/ir (269): Geographical location; Historical antecedents; Size; 
People; Languages: Religion; Race; Climate. Phys oftrophy (169): Location; 
i ?ndarca; Northern mountains; Great Indo-Gangelic plain; Central highlands, 
leninsular plateaus; East-cois; West coi*st; Bordering seas and islands; Hil-s; 
rvlountains Ph ins; Rivers. Geological structure (269-270): Peninsular India; 
Himalayan ranges; Indo Gangetic plain; Deccan plateau; Extra-peninsular India; 
Rivers. 'Mountain system (270): Himalayas; Patkai; Aravalli ranges; Vindhvan 
range; Satpura range; Sahyadri; Eastern Ghats. River system {110-11\): Main 
watersheds; Constructive work done by the rivers; Himalayan group: 
Deccan group; Major Himalayan rivers; Major Deccan rivers; Indus and 
ii.« tributaries: Ganges and its tributaries; Deccan system. Climate (271): The 
seasons cold weather season, hot weather season, rainy season and the season of 
retreating southwest monsoon; Rainfall; Temperature; Normal monthly and 
annual rainfall at selected stations; Normal monthly and annual maximum temper- 
shade at selected stations. Flora (274): Varied vegetation; Deccan region; 
Malabar region; Indus region; Ganga region; Assam region; Eastern Himalayan 
legion; v^ estem Himalayan region; Lower zone; Temperate zone; Alpine zone; 
Andaman region. Fauna (llA-115): Mammals; Major groups of mammalian ani¬ 
mals; Carnivora; Canidae: Jacka’; Ursidae; Panda; Marters; Weasels; Otters; 
Rivets; Lmsangs; Mongooses; Panthers; Felis family of lions; Herbivora; Rhi¬ 
noceros; Horses; Reptiles; Birds; Indian peacock. 

LANDMARKS OF INDIAN HISTORY 

Landmarks oj history (276-285): Ancient India; Mediaeval India; Muslim con- 
qucit und the Delhi sultanate; Mughul empire; Rice and growth of the British 
power; Modern India; India after Independence. 


THE PEOI LE 

y Mediterranean; Palae-Mediterranean; Dolicoce- 

Torrm’ Leptorrhine; Chamaerrhine; Alpine; Alpo-dinaric; Me- 

Nisada; Proto-Australoid; Pre-Dravidian; Veddid. Ethnic 
Prinui Austrics; Sino Tibetans; Dravidians; Aryans. 

^287-290): Area, population and density of popuPtion of the 
IJninn 't^.rriV^-^^ ferritorics; Growth of population; Changes in sex ratio; State/ 
Tprri»/^r^^!^l*''^tition of towns according topopulation; State/Union 
villages according to population; Rural and Urban 
population; Birth and death rates. 


LANGUAGES 

Ary'an languages {29\-292): Western Punjabi; Eastern Punjabi; Sindhi; Hindi 
or Hindustani; Kosali; Western Magadhnn; Central Magadhan; Eastern Maga- 
dhan; Bengali; A^amese; Oriya; Rajasthani; Dhundhari; Marw'ari; Gujrati; 
Marathi; Konkani; Halbi; Pahari; Himali; Kashmiri; Sanskrit; Dravidian 
languages {191): Northwestern group; Northern group; Southern group; Telugu; 
Tamil; Kannada; Malayalam. Austric languages (292-293): Munda; Kherwari; 
Santah; Miindari; Ho; Birhor; Bhumiji; Korwa; Korku; Savara; Gadaba; 
Monkhmer; Khasi. Sino-Tibetan languages (293): Khamti; Tibeto-Burman; 
^ Bodo; Mikir; Abor-Miri; Aka; Dofla; Singpho; Manipiiri 

or Meuhei; Newari or Nepala; Lepcha. Minor languages (293): Andamanese; 
Nicobarcse. National languages (293): Languages specified in the eighth schedule of 
the Constitution; Sindhi; Konkani. Official languages {293-29A): Regional langu¬ 
ages: Hindi as common language; English. 

REIIGIONS OF INDIA 


Main religions {29A-296): Hinduism; Jainism; Buddhism; Judaism; Zoro¬ 
astrianism; Christianity; Islam; Religious population — State and territory-w'ise; 
Population and percentage of major religious communities. 

CONSTITUTION & GOVERNMENT 

History (297): Constituent Assembly of 1946; Sovereign Constituent Assembly 
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THE QUILON AGENCIES 

P. 0. Box No. 59 

QUILON, KERALA 
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Kirloskar Electric Motors, 

Kirloskar Diesel Oil Engines 
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Winding Wires, etc., etc. 
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CALICUT, KERALA ' 

(Overlooking the Seti) 

Air-conditioned & 

Non Air-conditioned room 
Telephones in all rooms 
Excellent Cuisine 
Under Ownership Management 


Te’ephones: 

3851, 3852, 3853 


Telegram 

BALCO 

Mrs. Santha Balakrishnan, 

Proprieirix 
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THE BANK OF COCHIN LTD 


(ESTD. IN 1929) 
Registered Office: 
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POUND, DOLLAR CHEQUES NEGOTIATED & 
LETTERS OF CREDIT OPENED 


Branches, 


Adimaly, Chalakudy, Cochin, Irinjalakuda, Kaloor, Kattoor, 
Kozhikode, Kuthiathode, Munnar, Trichur, Perumanoor, 
Vazhakalam and WilHngdon Island* 


Deposit Rates: 


FIXED DEPOSITS UPTO 
3 DAYS NOTICE DEPOSITS UPTO 


B. L. K. M. Thariyan B. Com., A. C. A. 
Geiu Manager, 


Parambi Lonappen B. A 
Chairman, 


\ Estd; 1906 kcgd. Office: UDIPT 

THE CANARA BANKING CORPORATION LTD. 

Administrative Office: MANGALORE. 




(As on 31-12-1966) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL 

Rs. 

50,00,000 

PAID-UP CAPITAL 

Rs. 

37,50,000 

RESERVES 

Rs. 

32,00,000 

deposits 

Rs. 

17,59,78,000 

WORKING FUNDS 

Rs. 

21,19,29,000 

(.Rounded off to the nearest 

thousand) 


With a fine network of Branches spread over the States of 
Mysore, Madras, Kerala, Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra and 
West Bengal and agency arrangements throughout the Country, 
the Bank transacts Banking business of every description. 

K. Ramadas Nayak 

General Manager, 
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In the Service of Agriculture 

FACTAMFOS 

(Ammonium Phosphate 16:20) 
ULTRAFOS 
Superphosphate 
Ammonium Sulphate 
NPK Fertiliser Mixtures 

In the Service of Industry 

Ammonium Chloride 
Anhydrous Ammoni?» 
Sulphuric Acid 
Sulphur Dioxide 
Sodium Fluoride 
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CHAKOLAS 

SPG. & WV6. 

Mills Limited, Kalamassery, 
ALWAYE-4. KERALA. 

Telephones: 

Ahvaye-SS 

Ernakulam-1063 


Manufacturers of 

Quality 

Grey Sheetings, Nulls, 
Long Cloth & Cotton 
Yarn-Hanks & Cones. 


i Telegrams: 
i “CHAKOLAS” 

1 Alwaye- 



TECHNO PRODUCTS 

of Outstanding Quality 

SOAPS: Milled Toilet, Washing and Household, Antiseptic, 
Textile Soaps, Industrial Soaps, Natural Soap Powder, Soaps Flakes, 
Liquid Soap and Soap to any specification. 

OLEOUESIN & ESSENCES: Oleoresin of Ginger, Capsicum, 
Pepper, Cumin and Turmeric, Essences of Ginger, Capsicum etc. 

FRUIT PRODUCTS - Sarasaparila Syrup, Delite Syrup etc. 
KESHARAKHINI (.Antilice Oil) 

Manufactured byi 

Techno Chemical industries Ltd.» 

P. B. No. 74, 

CALl:.UT-l. 


Phoae; 2202 & 2287 


Grams: "TECHNO” 
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The Kerala Khadi & Village 
Industries Board 

(Established under Act 9 of 1957) 

— 23 Village Industries. ■ 

Khadi & Ainbar, Village Oil, Hand poundLiig of Paddy. Village 
Pottery, Non-edible oils and Soap, Lime maniifacturc, Gur and 
Khandsari, Beekeeping, Hand-made Paper, Village Leather, Palm 
gur. Fibre, Carpentry, Blacksmithy, Gobar gas Manufacture, 
Cottage Match, Bamboo <& Reed Cane & Rattan, Screvvpine, Kora- 
grass,"^Manufacture of Shellac, Collection of forest plants and fruits 
for medicinal purposes, Fruit—processing and fruit preservation. 


Finances — ^ 
Provides — 
Runs — 

Produces — 


1126 Co—operatives and Registered institutions. 

83189 Persons with employment opportunities. 

1 Major Khadi production Centre at Payyannur with 9 Sub-centres 
and 4 visiting centres and 9 Khadi Gramodyog Bhavans and 
6 Sales Depots in the State. 

Rs. 2,00.00,003 worth of [Khadi and Village industries, products 
annually. 


Publishes — monthly journal “Gramadeepam.'* 

(Inserted by tli 2 Kerala Khadi -and Village hidustries Board, Trivandrum) 






ASSISTANCE TO SMALL 
INDUSTRIES 


Provides Spacious convenient Factory Sheds in Industrial 
Estates throughout Kerala. 

Supplies all types of machinery required by Small Scale 
Units on hire purchase system. 

Supplies raw materials both controlled and imported. 

Executes service works required by Small Scale imits at 
our well equipped Service Workshops. 

Executes Job orders for Pressure Die Cast Components, 
Jeep hoods, Small Machines and manufacture and Supply 
of Precision equipments, Furniture. Cardboards etc. 


THE KERALA STATE SMALL INDUSTRIES 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 

FATTOM-KAWDIAR ROAD, TRIVANORUM-4 




5062 


PHONE: 3585 
UI58 
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KOZHIKODE 
TIRUR 
PALGHAT 

„ Sales Depot 

ernakulam 


Office 

Nursing Home 
BRANCHES: 

(Phone No. 2155) 

(Phone No. 31) 

(Phone No. 104) 

(Phone No. 584) 

(Phone No. 3026) 

(Phone 674) Physician’s 
TRIVANDRUM (Phone No. 3924) 

erode (Phone No. 172) 

ALWAVE Sales Depot 

Genuine Standard Ayurvedic Medicines and expert medical advice available at our 
Head Office at Kottakkall and branches. Medical advice through correspondence 
given by our Chief Physician at Kottakkal. Special treatments like Pizhichil, 
Navarakkizhi etc. are conducted under the supervision of our Chief Physician. 

at our 

GOLDEN JUBILEE NURSING HOME- 

Managing Trustee 


Kalla! Road. 
Station Road. 
Vadakkanthara. 
G. B. Road. 

M. G. Road. 
Residence.' 
Statue Road. 

45 Kaveri Road. 
Bank Road. 


FOR 

ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED 
KERALA HANDICRAFTS ARTICLES 

VISIT 

* Kerala Government Emporium, 
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The Age of Space. The Age of Space may 
be said to have formally opened with the 
successful launching of Sputnik 1 into outer 
space, byU.S.S.R. on Oct. 4, 1957. Some 
three months later, on Januaty 31, 1958, 
the United States launched its first man¬ 
made satellite Explorer 1 into space. The 
conquest of space had begun. 

Both U.S.S.R^ and U.S.A. had been ex¬ 
perimenting in rocket-driven space-craft. 
Since the end of World War 2, luck fa¬ 
voured U.S.S.R. and it earned the historic 
distinction of being the first country in the 
world, to send a man-made satellite into 
orbit round the Sun. Ever since, U.S.S.R. 
and U.S.A. had been vying with each other 
in sending out satellites into outer space for 
various experimental purposes. In 1963-64 
alone, as much as 109 space-craft had been 
sent out by both countries, which works 
out at an average of a little less than one 
space-craft in three days. 

We have collected a lot of new data about 
outer space by these competitive efforts of 
U.S.S.R. and U.S.A., although we have, 
so far discovered no new law of fundamen¬ 
tal importance. But there is no doubt, that 
we arc on our way to revising many of our 
accepted ideas of planets, satellites and the 
rest. We are progressing so quickly in our 
research of outer space, that at any moment, 
new truths may come upon us, with a bang. 

Outer Space. Outer Space as we call it, 
be^ns where the Earth’s atmosphere ends, 
and extends on and on in all directions, ap¬ 
parently to infinity. Space, i.e. the Uni- 
^'erse, is made up of all kinds of matter, 
ranging from tenuous gas and minute par¬ 
ticles of dust to big planets and gigantic 
stars. All forms of matter that we know of 
as planets, satellites, asteroids, meteoroids, 
comets, stellar gas and dust belong to one 
or another of the stellar systems. 

The Star, therefore may be regarded as 
the low^cst unit of the Universe, with its ac¬ 
companying retinue of planets, satellites 
and the rest. Our Sun is a star of this type 
with its large family of planets and their 
satellites, its swarming asteroids, meteo¬ 
roids and comets. 

Theories of the Universe. Big Bang Theory, 
Our understanding of the nature of the Uni¬ 
verse is derived from the obsen atibn of in¬ 
dividual galaxies of stars and clusters of 
galaxies. It has been obsen'ed that cosmic 
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matter is in a state of rapid expansion. The 
outer galaxies are receding from us at in¬ 
creasing velocities. This state of continuous 
expansion was explained by Lemaitre in 
what is known as “the big bang” theory. 
This theory states that billions of years ago, 
cosmic matter was in an extremely com¬ 
pressed state, from which expansion started 
with a primordial explosion. 

Steady State Theory. As opposed to this, 
tw’O astronomers, Thomas Gold and Her¬ 
mann Bondi suggested that the dispersal of 
galaxies, did not lead to increasing rarifi- 
cation of matter, in the Universe. They ar¬ 
gued that new matter is continuously cre¬ 
ated in intergalactic space, at a rate which 
just compensates the results of expansion. 
This means that as old galaxies move apart, 
new galaxies are created, with the result 
the distribution of clusters of galaxies re¬ 
mains uniform in space and unchanging in 
time. In other words, the Universe does 
not change with time. It always has been 
and always will be like w'hat it is now. This 
is known as the Steady State Tlicory. 

The Steady State Theory posed more 
problems than it solved. For one thing, 
the galaxies in our neighbourhood were 
found to be of the same age. For another, 
galactic clusters located farther away, 
showed considerably lower density than 
the clusters nearer to* us. There was, 
further, no indication that the galaxies 
were uniformly distributed through space. 
To top it all, the Steady State Theory 
could not explain the existence of 

quasi- stellar radio sources (quasars) ana 

quasi- stellar blue galaxies, which have 
recently been discovered. 

Pulsating Universe Theory. Dr. Alan 
Sandage, who identified the quasi- stellar 
blue galaxies, supports the Big-bang Theory. 
He says that some 12 billion years ago, a 
great explosion occurred in the Universe 
and that the Universe has been expanding 
ever since. It is likely to go on exp^ding 
for 29 billion years, when gravitation 
would halt further expansion. From then, 
ail matter would begin to contract or 
collapse upon itself in a process know’n as 
‘implosion* for 41 billion years into an 
extremely super dense state wliich will 
explode once again. This is known as the 
Pulsating Universe Theorx'. 

Distances in Space. Our terrestrial 
units of measurement hardly suit the 
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dns of space. So we have evolved 
of measurement—the Light 
-to mark distances in the Universe. A 
Tight year is the distance covered by light 
in one year in a vacuum, travelling at a 
speed of 300,000 kilometres per second. 
This means that a light year shows a dis¬ 
tance of about ten million million (ten 
billion) kilometres.Astronomers also use 
another unit of distance, the parsec which 
is equal to 3.26 light years. The significance 
of these new units of measurement will 
become evident, when we consider the in¬ 
credible vastness of space. The Moon is 
only 350,000 kilometres from the Earth and 
the Sun 150 million kilometres. When we 
compare these distances with the distance 
of 4.34 light years (434,000,000,000,00 kms) 
that exists between the Sun and its nearest 
star Proxima Centauri and the distances 
from the Earth to the stars Altair (16 
light years) Vega (26 light years) andDencb 
(1500 light years), we can get an idea of 
the unimaginable distances that lie beyond 
the Earth. And yet the Sun and Proxima 
Centauri, Altair, Vega and Deneb, belong 
to the same galaxy of stars. 


The Stars. The stars, even in a galaxy, 
count by the million and vary as greatly 
in size. Our Sun is a fairly big star. But 
it is a pygmy compared to Bctelgeuse 
which can contain the entire mass of the 
Sun and planets of Earth and Mars in 
their orbits. There are, however, million 
of other stars, which are only a few thous¬ 
andths of the Sun's size. 


Stars differ in brightness just as they do 
in size. The brightness of stars is measured 
in magnitudes. The absolute magnitude is 
taken as zero(O). On the theory that magni¬ 
tude depends on size, stars with 0 magni¬ 
tudes and thereabouts are called giants 
and those with-4io-7 magnitudes are called 
super-gianis. The magnitudes of known 
stars, therefore range from-7 to 23 and 
more. 

The magnitude scale is precisely cal¬ 
culated. A difference of 5 magnitudes 
represents a ratio of 100: 1 in brightness. 
The Stars Sirius and Canopus pass the. 
absolute magnitude and belong to the 
minus group. They are exceptionally bright. 
Some twenty of the brightest stars that we 
see belong to the first magnitude. Polaris 
or the Pole Star is typical of the 2nd 
magnitude stars. Stars as faint as the 6th 
magnitude can be seen by the naked eye. 


The Mount Palomartelescope in Califor¬ 
nia which is the world’s largest telescope, 
can photograph stars of the 23rd magnitude, 
which are about 650 million times fainter 
than stars of the 1st magnitude. 


We have, therefore to be very carerVln 
assessing the distances of stars. 
which appear brightest to our eyes, need 
not be the nearest nor those which appear 
faintest the distant- most. The nearest 
stars may be of lesser magnitudes and 
therefore very faint, while far distant stars 
of higher magnitudes will appear very 
bright. 

Variable Stars. Some single stars vary 
in light. The period of these light fluctuat¬ 
ions last from a few hours to a hundred 
or a thousand days. Betelgeuse is a variable 
star. These variations of light are attri¬ 
buted to pulsation of stars by alternate 
expansion and contraction. 

Novea and S'per novea. Novea are 
stars, whose brightness increases by 10 to 15 
magnitudes in a few days and then fades 
gradually into normal brightness. The 
cause of this brightening is believed to be 
the sudden expansion of the star. Super 
novea are stars whose brightness increases 
up to 20 magnitudes. It is thought that 
this extra-ordinary brightness is due to the 
explosion of the whole star. 

Double Stars. When two stars are drawn 
to each other by force of gravity, they 
are called ‘binaries’ or double stars. Some¬ 
times, the binary is accompanied by a 
third star. Alpha Centauri, for example, 
is a binary of two white stars going round 
each other, with a faint red star, Proxima 
centauri, in orbit round them. 

The Colour of Stars. The colour of a 
star is primarily determined by its surface 
temperature. Thus, Rigel, vyith a surface 
temperature o^ 22,000° C. is blue white. 
Sirius with 11,000°C is white, Capella and 
our Sun, with about 6000° C. are yellow, 
Arcturus, with 4000° C is orange, and 
Antares, with 3000° C is red. 

Constellations. Stars forming a group 
are called constellations. Many of the con¬ 
stellations are only seemingly so. A num¬ 
ber of stars, appear to form a group, 
because, some happen to be almost behind 
the others in our line of vision, though, 
they may be many thousand light years 
apart and have nothing to do with one 
another. 

Many stars and groups of stars, forming 
apparent constellations, have been named 
after legendary heroes or called after tami- 
liar forms and animals. The ancient 
Indians, called the Pole Star “Dhriiva’ 
thus identifying it with a legendary hero, 
who was transformed into a star. Hundreds 
of other surnames exist for various stars, 
among different nations. The constellations 
however, have gained pride of place in 7 
surnames. Some like ‘Corona Borealis’ 
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l/ern Crown.), Cygnus (theSwan) 
v.y4even stars in Ursa Major, 
the plough, bear some semblance 
to the figures of animals, they are suppo¬ 
sed to represent. Many others call fora 
highly extended imagination in order to 
connect their shapes with the forms of 
animals, they are called after. 


Legends and surnames apart, among the 
larger constellations visible to the naked 
eye are the Pleiads, the Hyadcs and 
Praesepe. Of these, the finest spectacle is 
Pleiads which glitter like a swarm of fire¬ 
flies tangled in a silver braid. The Pleiads 
consists of some 200 stars, of which we 
can see some 12 or 14, without the aid 
of mechanical devices. 


Some major constellations with their 
brighter stars 


Name of cotistellation 

Stars 

Canis Major 

Sirius 

Canis Minor 

Procyon 

Centaurus ( Alpha Centauri 

(Beta Centauri 

Gemini (Castor 

i Pollux 
( Betelgeuse 

Orion ^ 

Bellatrix 
’ Rigel 

Auriga 

CapcIIa 

Taurus 

Aldebaran 

Puppis 

Canopus 

Aquila 

Altair 

Cygnus 1 

' Deneb 
^ Albiero 

Lyra 

Vega 

Scorpio 

Antares 

Virgo 

Spica 

Leo 

Regulus 

Bootes 

Arcturus 

Eridanus 

Achemar 

Piscis Australis 

Famalhant 

'Mizar 

Pheeda 

Ursa Major ^ 

Merak 

Alkaid 


Ahoth 

wDhubhe 

Ursa Minor 

Polaris 


Polaris. Ihc Polaris or the Pole 
Star stands almost directly over the North 
Pole of the Earth. It shows the position 
of the north and is helpful in calculations 
of latitudes. Before the invention of the 
mariner’s compass, sailors in the high seas 
looked to the Pole Star for direction. 

Quasars. Quasi- Stellar radio sources— 
quasars, for short—are rather intriguing 


celestial phenomena which have oii^Sm 
ccntly been identified by radio telesc^p^A^ 
Their photographs taken by optical teles¬ 
copes showed them to be ordinary stars, 
but the tremendous amount of energy 
that they radiated, clearly proved, that 
they did not belong to the ordinary stellar 
group. 

One such quasar closely studied ^ is 
3 c 273. A photograph of the area in which 
3C-273 figured was taken some 13 years ago. 

At that time, the quasar was taken to be 
another star. Photographs taken^ since this 
quasar was identified as a radio source, 
showed that during the last 13 years the 
light from this quasar, had varied by as 
much as 50%. This slow flickering appar¬ 
ently means that this quasar is a single 
object. Recent studies have shown that it 
is receding from the Earth at a velocity 
of about 60,000 miles a second. At present, 
it seems to be removed from the Earth 
by 5 to 6 billion light years. Calculations 
of the volume of this quasar, indicate that 
its diameter may be as long as three 
light years. A stupendous size for a 
star, but the energy emitted by this 
quasar, is even more stupendous, it being 
equal to the energy radiated by 10,000 
billion suns or, some hundreds of galaxies 
of stars put together. At this rate of emi¬ 
ssion, the quasar is not expected to survive 
long. It has at best a life expectancy of 
between 1000 and 100,0000 years. 

One possible explanation of this tremen¬ 
dous release of energy is the gravitational 
collapse of a large mass. Wc do not know 
what might happen in the high gravitation¬ 
al field that might result from such a 
big collapse. In any case, the mysterious 
behaviour of quasars, provide a puzzle to 
our astronomers and physicists. 

Galaxies. Galaxies are huge congrega¬ 
tions of stars, that hold together. Every 
galaxy is made up of millions of stars and 
galaxies themselves count by the million. 
They show a tendency to cluster together 
ingroups. Our own galaxy, the Milky Way, 
belongs to a cluster of 14 galaxies. The two 
Magellanic Clouds (also called Nubcciilae) 
are the nearest galaxies to our own, their 
distances (from us) being about I40,0(X) 
light years. But the best known external 
galaxy is the Great Nebula in Andromeda, 
some 2,000,000 light years away. This is a 
spiral nebula and is believed to be similar 
to our own galaxy in size and stellar content. 

The structural formations of galaxies, so 
far noticed, fall into three groups. (1) The 
spiral galaxy, with a central nucleus and 
great spiral arms, trailing round it. (2) Bar¬ 
red spirals, with a central bar as nucleus 
and (3) ElUptical galaxies with no spiral 
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‘c. Sonic galaxies appear irregular 
_ e. These are all far too distant and 
too nebulous to admit of classification 
under any definable geometrical pattcni. 

Milky Way. Our home galaxy, the 
Milky Way is a spiral galaxy and consists 
0! nn eiiijiualed 200 billion sto. It has a 
thickness of 5,000 light years, which is in* 
credible cnoiigb, but its leneOi of 100,000 

liglit yciiiij, h so fantaslic as to take one’s 

breath away. In the central plane of this 
galaxy, there is a great concentration of 
stars, which cannot be seen clearly from 
the Earth, mainly on account of vast for¬ 
mations of cosmic dust that intervene. This 
forms the nucleus of the spiral. Looking 
at this central plane, we feel, as if a river 
of light is flowing from one unseen end to 
another. This spectacle had so fascinated 
our ancestors that they have woven pretty 
legends about it among all nations. The 
ancient Indians called it, “Akash Ganga” 
meaning the Celestial Ganges. Legend has 
it. that in response to the insistent prayers 
of a devotee, Bhagiratha, God Siva, bro¬ 
ught the Akash Ganga down and allowed 
a trickle of it to fall on the Earth. This tri¬ 
ckle formed the earthly Ganga, (River Gan¬ 
ges) which thus remains, even to-day, sa¬ 
cred to Hindus, all over the w’orld. The 
western nations, called this river of light, 
the Milky Way. This name is now applied 
to the galaxy, as a whole. 



The stars in the Milky Way are no_^ 

distributed. The centre is crowded with open 
(or galactic) clusters of stars, which num¬ 
ber 2 to 3 hundred each. Bounding the 
centre, and forming part of the galaxy are 
globular clusters of stars, each of which 
contains over 100,000 stars. 

Seen cdscwisc the Milky Way looks like 

a flaf disc witli a (hick cloud of stars, in and 
around its centre, JSeen at right angles, it 
looks like a giant Catherine wheel with nu¬ 
merous spiral arms going out from the cen¬ 
tre. Our solar system lies in one of these 
arms of the Milky Way, at about 27,000 
light years from the centre of the plane. 

The whole galaxy, with its many trailing 
arms is rotating about an axis through its 
centre perpendicular. The period of rota¬ 
tion varies with the distance from the centre, 
an average being struck at 200 million years. 
The total mass of the galaxy, is calculated 
to be about 1,000 million times the mass 
of the Sun. 

The colossal dimensions of our galaxy 
and the diminutive size of our solar system, 
will be brought home to us, when we re¬ 
flect, that a rocket, speeding at 10,000 
miles an hour, will take only 4 years and 
2 months, to travel from the Sun to its 
distant-most planet Pluto, while the same 
rocket at the same speed will take 670 mi¬ 
llion years to cover the Milk>' Way from 
one end to another. 
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The idea of interplanetary travel is 
very old, but only during the present 
century has space research become a 
practicable proposition. 

Hislor^^ In 1903 the Russian pioneer 
K.E. Tsiolkovsky suggested using rockets 
for such a purpose, since a rocket fun¬ 
ctions by a reaction motor, and does not 
depend upon a surrounding atmospheric 
medium. Tsiolkovsky also proposed the use 
of liquid propellants, as solid propellants 
were too veak and less easy to control. 
In 1926 the first modem-type liquid 
propellant rocket was sent up by R.H. 
Goddard, in America, and intensive work 
was undertaken in Germany during the 
]930\ culminating in the liquid- propell¬ 
ant V2 rocket which was used to bom¬ 
bard England during the final stages of 
the Second World War. After the war, 
rocket research was continued for scientific 
programmes and for military programmes. 

The first aim was to send instrumented 
rockets into the upper atmosphere, but 


even the best available propellants were not 
powerful enough to satisfy the requirements 
and so the multi-stage principle was ado¬ 
pted. In this arrangement, a series of 
rockets is mounted one on top of the other, 
so that the lower rockets can be used to 
launch the upper ones. The first successful 
multi- stage rocket, launched in 1949 from 
White Sands in New Mexico, reached a 
height of 244 miles, a record for that time. 
The principle is still used, and all arti¬ 
ficial satellites and space-probes are laun¬ 
ched by multi- stage vehicles, though in 
the future nuclear propellants may render 
the method unnecessary. 

The next step was to launch a satellite, 
and this was the aim of the U.S. Project 
Vanguard, limed to coincide with the Inter¬ 
national Geophysical Year of 1957-8, a 
period when scientists of many nations 
collaborated in a programme to find out 
more about the Earth (including its upper 
atmosphere). Before the Americans were 
ready, Sputnik I w’as sent up from the 
Soviet Union. 
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^Oryflights. The following list shows 
space- flights. 

date given first in the list below is 
of launching. The date given next is 
of actual or estimated decay: given 
next is the accomplishment or purpose of 
the device. Orbital distances closest to or 
foil best fmn Earth, Moon or Sun are shown 
in miles. The time reqmed far Off orbif fS 
fflven next. The name af the country spotu 

coring the device la given within brackets. 

1957 


Sputnik 1 - Oct. 4, 1957-1958. Measured 
atmospheric density, temperatures; 142-558 
miles; 96.2 minutes.(U.S.S.R.) 

Spuuiikn - Nov.3,1957- April 14,1958. 
Biomedical experiments, measured solar 
influence on upper atmospheric densities, 
cosmic rays; 140-1038 miles; 103.7minutes 
(U.S.S.R) 

1958 


Explorer 1.Jan. 31,1958-1964. Discovered 
Van Allen radiation belt (believed most 
significant find of the International Geophy¬ 
sical Year) 21-1,009 miles; 104.8 minutes. 
(U.S.A.) 

Vanguard 1. March 17,1958-2158. Found 
Earth is pear-shaped, tested vehicle and 
satellite; 404-2451 miles; 133.9 minutes 
(U.S.A.) 

lof'VPW 111. March 26, 1958-June27, 
1958. Data on radiation belts, micrometeor 
irnpacts, temperatures;! 17-1741 miles; 114.7 
nunutes. (U.S.A.) 

SputniklW. May 15, 1958- April6,1960. 
For studying atmospheric pressure, com¬ 
position, concentration of ions, magnetic 
fields and cosmic rays; 135-1,167 miles; 106 
minutes. (U.S.S.R.) 

Explorer IV. July 26, 1958- Oct. 23,1959. 
Data on radiation belts, spatial relation¬ 
ships and Earth’s magnetic field; 157-1,388 
miles;llO.t minutes.(U.S.A.) 

Pioneer I. Oct. 11, 1958- Oct, 12,1958; 
Determined radiation band, first observ^a- 
lion of hydromagnetic oscillations of Earth’s 
magnetic field; Space probe. (U.S.A.) 

Pioneer III- Dec. 6, 1958- Dec. 7, 1958. 
Discovered second radiation belt around 
Ihe Earth; Space probe. (U.S.A.) 

Project Score. Dec. 18, 1958- Jan, 21, 
^959. First time human voice beamed from 
space, relayed messages from U.S. ground 
stations; 110-920 miles; 101.46 minutes 
(U.S.A.) 

1959 


. Lunik 1. Jan. 2,1959. Indefinite; To study 
mterplanetary matter, solar radiation, 


magnetic fields of Earth and Moon, 
orbit; 90.8-122.5 million miles; 450' 
(U.S.S.R.) 



Va/iguard 11-Feb. 17. 1959-1969. For 
studying cloud cover; 344-2,052 miles; 
125.4 minutes. (U.S.A.) 


Pioneer IV. Marche, 1959. Is coiUmumg 
in solar orbit; Important data on solar 

fadiatioh and Ions- range ti-ncktiig; 91.8- 

10C.2 million miles fiom Sun; 398 days 

(U.S.A.) 

Explorer VI. Aug. 7, 1959- June, 1961. 
Televised first pictures of Earth’s cloud 
cover, detected electrical ring current, 
mapped Van Allen belt and Earth’s magne¬ 
tic field; Position uncertain. (U.S.A.) 

Lunik II. Sept. 12,1959—Sept. 13,1959. Hit 
the Moon, studied magnetic fields of Earth 
and Moon, and gave data on particles in 
space, cosmic rays. (U.S.S.R.) 

Vanguard III. Sept. 18,1959 to 1989-1999. 
Surveyed Earth’s magnetic field, located 
edge of Van Allen belt, accurate count of 
micrometeorite impacts; 317-2,320 miles; 
129.8 minutes. (U.S.A.) 

Lunik III. Oct. 4.1959 to mid-April 1960. 
Photographed Moon’s far side; Circled 
Moon and Earth: 24,840-292,000 miles; 
15 days. (U.S.S.R.) 

Explorer VII. Oct. 13,1959 to 1979-1989. 
Data on radiation and magnetic storms, 
first micrometeoritc penetration of sensor 
in flight, detected weather patterns; 344-669 
miles; 101,1 minutes (U.S.A.) 


1960 


Pioneer V. March 11, 1960; For 1,00,000 
years; Set long- range commimications 
record (225,00,000 mOes); Data on solar 
flare effects, particles and magnetic fields; 
Solar orbit: 74.9-92.5 million miles; 311.6 
days. (U.S.A.) 

Tiros /- April 1, 1960 to 2010-2060. Took 
more than 22,(XK) pictures of cloud covers 
relayed by TV; Data for meteorological 
satellite system; 429-467 miles; 99.1 minutes 
(U.S.A.) 

Transit-IB, April 13,1960-1964. Data for 
global navigational satellite sy^stem; 229-412 
miles; 94.9 minutes (U.S.A.) 

Sputnik IV. May 15, 1960-Scpt. 5,1962. 
Tested life support systems for manned 
space flight; 175-305 miles; 92.3 minutes. 
(U.S.S.R.) 

Midas II. May 24, 1960- 1964. Tested 
infra-red scanner system for detection of 
missile launchings; 297-314 miles; 94.3 
minutes. (U.S.A.) 

Transit lEAlGREB. June 22, 1960-2010. 
Two satellites fired at once; Data for navi¬ 
gational satellite system; Transit ii-A: 
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nilcs; 101.6 minutes. Greb:381-657 
dl.6 minutes.(U.S.A.) 

Ecfio 1. Aug. 12, 1960. Indefinite; First 
passive communications satellite voice and 
telephone transmission; 823-1,095 miles; 
116.9 minutes. (U.S.A.) 


Courier /- B, Oct. 4, 1960. For several 
years; Data for military communications 
system; 611-743 miles,106.8minutes.(U.S.A) 

Explorer K///.Nov. 3.1960-1970. Data on 
ionosphere composition, micrometeorites; 
262-1,409 miles; 112.5 minutes. (U.S.A.) 

Tiros IL Nov. 23,1960 to 2010-2060. Data 
for meteorological satellite system; TV 
pictures of clouds; 378-461 miles. 98.2 
minutes. (U.S.A.) 


1961 

Sanws 7/. Jan. 31,1961. For undisclosed 
time. Observed Space, Earth and its atmo¬ 
sphere. 295-341 miles; 94.6 minutes.(U.S.A) 

Sputnik F7//. Venus probe. Feb. 12,1961. 
Sputnik VIII decayed Feb.25,1961 leaving 
the Venus probe in solar orbit for indefi¬ 
nite time, having been launched from the 
satellite towards Venus for long- range 
communication; Observation of space; 
66.8-94.7 million miles; 300 days. (U.S.S.R.) 

Discoverer XXL Feb. 18,1961 to April 20, 
1962. For engineering, atmospheric and 
infra-red radiation studies. Agena engine 
restarted in space for the first time. 154- 
516 miles; 95.5 minutes (U.S.A.) 

Explorer X. March 25, 1961. For uncer¬ 
tain lime; Data on interplanetary magnetic 
fields, Original orbit; 100-145,000 miles. 
(U.S.A.) 

Vosiok 7. April 12, 1961. Manned space¬ 
ship reco/crcd after one orbit, tested man’s 
reactions in space. First man in outer 
space was Yuri Gagarin: 108.76-187.66 
miles; 89.1 minutes (U.S.S.R.) 

Explorer XL April 27, 1961 to 1964. 
Orbited a special telescope for mapping 
gamma rays from cosmic sources; 308- 
1, 103 miles; 107.8 minutes (U.S.A.) 

Transit F/A/Greb HI and Injun. June 21, 
1961- June 16, 1962 (Transit); Indefinite 
(Greb and Injun). Three satellites, two not 
separated, gathered data on navigational 
satellite system, solar X-rays and cosmic 
rays. Transit, 547-620 miles; Greb and 
Injun 548-619 miles; 103.8 minutes.(U.S.A) 

Tiros III. July 12, 1961. Indefinite. Data 
for meteorological satellite system, TV 
pictures of clouds; 457-510 miles; 100.3 
minutes (U.S.A.) 

Midas JU. July 12,1961. For indefinite 
lime- Tested system for detection of missile 
launchings; 2,084-2197 miles; 161.5mmutes 
(U.S.A.) 

Explorer XIL Aug. 16, 1961. Indefinite. 


Data on solar wind, interplanetary in^Mc^ 
fields, particles in space. Van Allen^^lts; 
165-47, 858miles; 26 hours and 24minutcs. 
(U.S.A.) 

Midas 7F. Oct.21, 1961. Indefinite time. 
Polar orbit achieved and West Ford 
dipoles ejected; 3,507-3,745 miles; 166 
minutes (U.S.A.) 

Discoverer XXXIV. Nov.5,1961 to Dec. 
12,1961. Polar orbit achieved but capsule 
not recovered due to on-orbit malfunction; 
134-637 miles; 97.2 minutes (U.S.A.) 

Transit IV-B. Nov. 15, 1961-65 years esti¬ 
mated lifetime. Two satellites orbited; 
Transit, to develop all-weather naviga¬ 
tional system, investigate Earth’s shape; 
TRACK to test gravity system for attitude 
control and obtain data on inner Van 
Allen belt. SNAP nuclear non-fissionable 
power supply furnished current for two 
transit transmitters. Transit: 582-700miles. 

105.6 minutes. (U.S.A.) 

Mercury Atlas F.(MA-5) Nov. 29,1961- 
Nov. 29,1961. Provided two-orbit ride for 
space chimp astronaut Enos to test all Mer¬ 
cury systems. 99.6-147.5 miles; 88.5 mins. 
(U.S.A.) 

1962 

Ranger III - Jan. 26, 1962. Permanent 
orbit around Sun; Objective of lunar impact 
not achieved due to excessive injection velo¬ 
city from parking orbit; 91,503,314-108, 
133,854 miles; 406.4 days (U.S.A.) 

Tiros IV . Feb. 8, 1962-1964. Placed in 
circular earth orbit. Data from TV cameras 
were used to study cloud formations for oper¬ 
ational weather analysis and forecasting for 
distribution over domestic and international 
weather circuits. 471-525 miles; 100.4 mi¬ 
nutes. (U.S.A.) 

Mercury Atlas VI - Friendship 7. Feb. 20 
1962. After three orbits, spacecraft was re¬ 
covered in Atlantic. Flight provided first 
test of Mercury systems in orbit with an as¬ 
tronaut John H. Glenn Jr., aboard; 100.3- 

162.7 miles; 88.2 minutes. (U.S.A.) 

Osco I (Orbitting Solar Observatory). 

March 7, 1962. Satellite placed in near-cir¬ 
cular Earth orbit with devices to conduct 13 
different experiments for study of solar ele¬ 
ctromagnetic radiations, investigate dust 
particles in space and thermal radiation 
characteristics of spacecraft surface; 343.5- 

369.8 miles; 96.15 minutes. (U.S.A.) 

Ranger IV . April 23, 1962 - April 26, 

1962. Impacted Moon at a point estimated 
at 229.3 cfegrecs east longitude and 15.5 de¬ 
grees south latitude; No scientific data ob- 
taiiied. (U.S.A.) 

Ariel April 26, 1962 . No estimate given. 
First international satellite. Contains six 
British-designed experiments launched by 
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)eUa booster in elliptical Earth 
^'estigate the ionoshcre and its re- 
ip with the Sun. 242.1-754-2 miles; 
109 minutes. (U.S.A. & U.K.) 

Mercury Atlas VII- Aurora-7. May 24, 
1962- May 24, 1962. Piloted by astronaut 
Mr. Scott Carpenter for three orbits around 
the Earth. Spacecraft with pilot was re¬ 
covered. Pilot obtained data on behavior 
of liquid under weightless conditions and 
made important observations on aurora 
andairglow; 100-166.8 miles; 88.3 minutes. 
(U.S.A.) 


Tiros V . June 19, 1962. Indefinite. Ex¬ 
cellent photos for hurricane research trans¬ 
mitted; 367-604 miles; 100.5 minutes (U.S.A) 

Telestar I . July 10, 1962. Used success¬ 
fully to test broadband communications in 
space and revealed effects of artificial radi¬ 
ation belt on semi-conductors; 593-3,503 
miles; 157.8 minutes. (U.S.A.) 

Vostok III. Aug. 11, 1962-Aug. 15’ 

1962- During more than 64 orbits, the long¬ 
est manned space flight up until that time 
cosmonaut Andrian Nikolayev floated in 
! a weightless condition for over three hours 
1 without restraints, transmitted live televi¬ 
sion to Soviet ground stations and after lea- 
I ving spacecraft via ejection capsule para¬ 
chuted to Earth near Karaganda, Kazakh¬ 
stan; 105.6, later 107.4-156, later 137.2 
miles; 88.5 minutes after launch; later88.13 
minutes. (U.S.S.R.) 

! IV-Aug. 12. 1962-Aug. 15, 1962. 

1 Jaced manned satellite in orbit 4.03 miles 
During more than 
48 orbits, ^ cosmonaut Pavel Popovich was 
in close visual and radio contact with Vo¬ 
stok III and also tried free floating for three 
hours in weightlessness. Precision recovery 
made near recovery areas six minutes after 
landing of Vostok III; 111-158 miles; 88.5 
minutes (U.S.S.R.) 

] Mariner 11 . Aug. 27. 1962. Permanent 
t orbit around the Sun. On Dec. 14, 1962, 
I the spacecraft flew past Venus at a distance 
I of 21,648 miles giving man his relatively 
r olose-up observation of the planet. The 447 
pound gold and silver-plated probe sent back 
• an abundance of information about Venus 
I and interplanetary space. On Jan. 3, 1963, 
when radio contact was lost Mariner was 
Pearly 6 million miles beyond Venus and 
,) almost 54 million miles from Earth. TTie 
'i Probe completed its first orbit of the Sun on 
!! 1, 1963 (U.S.A.) 

Tiros VI . Sept. 18,1962. Indefinite. The 
Weather satellite took pictures of such Earth 
^Pnditions as Hurricane Flora and Saudi 
^abian sandstorms. It developed a mal- 
mnetioning in its focus current regulator 
ending its transmission on Oct. 17. 1963; 
I 423 , 4 - 444,4 miles; 98.7 minutes. (U.S.A.) 


Alouette (U.S. and Canada) . Sept. 
1962-1964. A 280 pound satellite to study 
communication phenomena in the ionos¬ 
phere; 620-638 miles; 105.4 minutes (U.S.A) 



Explorer XIV . Oct. 2, 1962-1964. La¬ 
unched in highly elliptical orbit to measure 
energetic particles in magnetosphere and 
outer space, and to determine their relation 
to magnetic fields in Earth and interplane- 
tar>' space; 1,280-60,220 miles; 37 hours. 
(U.S.A.) 


Mercury Atlas Vlli - Sigma 7 . Oct. 3 . 
1962 - Oct. 3, 1962. Six-orbital ride of as¬ 
tronaut Walter Schirra demonstrated abi¬ 
lity of pilot to resume controlled flying after 
a period of drifting and was a further check 
of life-support systems for prolonged man¬ 
ned space flight planned for future; 100-176 
miles; 89 minutes (U.S.A.) 


Ranger V- Oct. 18, 1962. Permanent 
solar orbit. Failed in attempt to impact 
Moon, apparently because of defect in pa¬ 
nels of solar cells to power mancuvres in 
space and transmit information to Earth; 
88,100,00-92,800,000 miles; 366 days (U.S.A^ 

Explorer XV . Oct. 27, 1962-1964. To 
study artificial radiation belt created by U.S. 
nuclear bomb explosion in the upper atmos¬ 
phere on July 9, 1962; 193.7-10,760 miles; 
5.2 hours. (U.S.A.) 


Anna . Oct. 31, 1962.Unknown. Blink¬ 
ing army navy NASA and air force satel¬ 
lite launched in near-circular orbit to gain 
geographic information and improve map¬ 
ping capabilities for better navigation- 
668.98-732.22 miles; 107.8 minutes. (U.S.A) 

Mars I . Nov. 1 , 1962. Permanent solar 
orbit. Launched from a heavy satellite v. hich 
had been placed in a parking orbit; The 
probe had been expected to pass wiihin 6,800 
miles of Mars in June 1963 sending back 
photographs of the planet; It was last heard 
from on March 21, when a signal brought 
a faulty response from it. Later efforts to 
reach it by radio failed. (U.S.S.R.) 


Relay I . Launched Dec. 13, 1962. With 
a one years communication life. The first 
launching w'ith a revised Della rocket, the 
satellite was used successfully to transmit 
telephone, television, teleprint and facsi- 
micl signals bctw'een the U.S. and England, 
Italy and Brazil; 818-4,611 miles; 185 mi¬ 
nutes, (U.S.A.) 

Explorer XVI . Launched Dec. 16, 1962- 
With an expected orbital lifetime of three 
years. The scientific satellite measured mi¬ 
crometeoroid impact hazard on satellite skin 
samples; investigated particles with differ¬ 
ing amounts of momentum and compared 
performance of protected and unprotected 
solar cells in space; 469-728 miles: 104 
minutes. (U.S.A.) 
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^ JrrJilsit V-A . Dec. 19, 1962. Unan- 

—^o^ced date. U.S. Navy satellite which 
_.'«it|^art of string of navigation aids. Power 
supply failed after one day; 432-455 miles; 
99 minutes. (U.S.A.) 


1963 

Syncom 1 - Feb. 14, 1963. Undeter* 

mined date. Radio contact with this com¬ 
munications satellite was lost about 20 
seconds after the command was given to 
fire its apogee motor. On March 4, 1963 
its orbit was confirmed, photographically; 
21,375-22,823 miles; 23 hours, 45 minutes. 
(U.S.A.) 

Luttik IV . April 2, 1963. Permanent 

solar orbit. The probe passed the Moon at 
a distance of 5,300 miles and produced ex¬ 
perimental data to help solve technical pro¬ 
blems of the moon’s conquests. The instru¬ 
ment-crammed 3,130 pound research vehicle 
was five times heavier than its 1959 model 
predecessors; 55,800-434,000 miles (USSR) 

Explorer XVII . Launched April 2, 1963> 
this scientific satellite measured the density, 
composition, pressure and temperature of 
the Eartli’s atmosphere at its various altL 
tudes; 158-598 miles; 96 minutes. (U.S.A.) 

Tehtar II . Launched May 7, 1963. With 
a functional life of about two years. Used 
in successful transmissions of black and 
white and colour television (live and video 
tape) as well as voice messages between the 
United American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and laimched by NASA; 604-6,697 
miles; 225 minutes. (U.S.A.) 

Faith-{Mercury^Atlas 9) . May 15, 1963# 
9.04 a.m. EDT-May 16, 1963, 7.24 p.m. 
EDT. With astronaut L. Gordon Cooper 
Jr. aboard, the spacecraft left the Atlantic 
Missile Range, orbited the Earth 22 times 
and splashed down safely about 80 miles 
southeast of Midway. It was the final flight 
in Project Mercury'; 100*160 miles; 88,7 
minutes. (U.S.A.) 

Vostok V . June 14, 1963-June 19, 1963. 
U. Col, Valery F. Bykovsky, 28 year old 
cosmonaut, set a new space endurance re¬ 
cord by orbiting the Earth 81 times, cover¬ 
ing two million miles in 119 hours, 6 mi¬ 
nutes; 109-138 miles; 88.3 minutes. 
(U.S.S.R.) 

Vostok VI . June 16, 1963-June 19, 1963. 
Valentina V. Tereshkova, 26, became the 
first woman in space, as she orbited the 
globe more than 48 times in 70 hours, 50 
minutes. Her flight was believed to be an 
unsuccessful attempt to link up with 
Vostok V. Like Col. Bykovsky, she 
parachuted safely to Earth; 113.7-144.8 
miles; 88.4 minutes. (U.S.S.R.) 

Tiros VH. June 19, 1963. Undetermined. 
Carrying two wide-angle television cameras. 


Sl 

trokJUbpal:- 


infra-red sensors and an electro] _ 
ature probe, the satellite obtained weather 
data including measurements of the 
Earth-Sun heat balance; 385-401 miles; 
97.4 minutes. (U.S.A.) 


Syncom II . July 26, 1963. Indefinite* 
Orbited synchronously with the Earth’s ro¬ 
tation; The satellite’s communication equip¬ 
ment successfully transmitted teletype, tele¬ 
phone and facsimile between the United 
States and Nigeria. It was the 19th succes¬ 
sive successful delta rocket firing, 22,230.1- 
22,239.7 miles; 23.9 hours. (U.S.A.) 

Transit. Late September 1963-late 1968. 
The first satellite to be powered wholly by 
nuclear energy was launched secretly by the 
U.S. Navy as a man-made star which ships 
and submarines can, use to plot their posi¬ 
tions. The power plant, called SNAP 9-A, 
is a thermo-electric generator, fueled by 
bits of reactor waste. It weighs 27 pounds. 
Information on the satellite’s orbit is secret. 
(U.S.A.) 

Vela-Hoiel , Oct. 16, 1963. Undisclosed 
time. Two of a complex system of 485- 
pound “watch-dog” satellites are orbit¬ 
ing 60,000 miles to patrol for clandestine 
nuclear tests in space. Details on their 
orbits are secret. (U.S.A.) 

riight I . Nov. 1, 1963. Undisclosed ' 

time. Launched on a circular orbit, the 
satellite performed a series of vertical and . 
horizontal maneuvres controlled from the 
Earth. Although details of the satellite’s , 
mission and orbit are secret, it was thought j 
to be designed for learning how to build 3 
platform in space. (U.S.S.R.) 


1964 

Relay IL Jan 21, 1964- Communicationit 
satellite. Equipped to handle T.V., Radio 
and Telephone; It carried the first live 
television pictures between Japan and the 
United States. 1,298-4,606 miles; 194.'7 
minutes. (U.S.A.) 

Echo //* Jan. 25,1964. The giant silvei^ 
reflector balloon was the first US-USSF- 
co-operative space programme. It has been 
used to send messages around the world: 
642-816 miles; 108.8 minutes. (U.S.A) 

Saturn SA^V. Jan.29, 1964. The fifth io 
the series of test flights leading up to th^ ^ 
manned Appollo programme set a “World - 
payload record” of 20,000 pounds; 196-471 ' 
miles; 94.8 minutes. (U.S.A.) ' 

Elektron I and i/. Jan.30, 1964. The fir^^ 
Soviet tw'o- in- one launch was sent 
investigate the Van Allen radiation beU^; 
Elektron 1:252-4,412 miles; 169 minutes^ 
Elektron 2: 286-42,377 miles; 1,360minute^ 
(U.S.S.R.) 

Ranger VI. Jan. 30,1964. Crashed on | 
Moon after a short circuit in its telcvisit^^ B 
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ycventcd it from sending pictures 
unar surface back to Earth. Flight 
^as 65.6 hours. (U.S.A.) 

Ariel //.(US-Eng.) Mar.27, 1964. NASA 
launched it; Great Britain provided the 
three ^ experiments abroad, measuring 
galactic radio noise, ozone layers, and 
micrometeoroids; 180-843 miles; 101.3 
minutes. (U.S.A.) 


Zondl. April 2, 1964. Russia launched a 
rocket, which launched a “Platform sate¬ 
llite” which launched the Zond (Russian 
for sound, or Probe). It followed an unspec¬ 
ified heliocentric (Sun-circling) Orbit. 
(U.S.S.R.) 


Gemini-Titan L April 8, 1964. Carried the 
Urst “boilerplate” mock-up of the two- 
man Gemini spacecraft; 100-204 miles; 
89.2 minutes (U.S.A.) 


Polyot II. April 12, 1964. The Radio 
controlled object was the second in a series 
of highly-maneuverablc- from- the ground 
o/satellites; 193-311 miles; 92.5 minutes. 
(U.S.S.R) 

Project Fire. April 14,1964. Designed to 
measure the terrible heat of re-entry into 
" the atmosphere, it was launched upward by 
an Atlas-D rocket and kicked backdown 
for the test by an Antares II solid- fuel. 
booster. (U.S.A.) 


Saturn VI. May 28, 1964. Carried the 
first boileiplate mock-ups of the Appollo 
comniand and service modules. The shot 
was also used to check out the first/ second 
procedures in space; 
124-140 miles; 88.5 minulcs.(U.S.A.) 


Atlas- Centaur III. June 30,1964. The 
most troublesome rocket in America’s space 
programme; Centaur finally underwent its 
third test, during which it did everything 
but go into orbit as it was supposed to, It 
will be Centaur’s job to ’’soft- land” the 
unmanned Surveyor spacecraft on the Moon 
(U.S.A.) 


Elektron III and IV. July 11, 1964. 

Second Elektron double launch. Elektron 
3:251-4365 miles; 168,2 minutes. Elektron 
^*285-41, 076 miles; 1,313.9 minutes. • 
(USSR) 


NDS.IU andIV. July 17, 1964. The Air 
Force launched these two Nuclear Detection 
satellites, together with a radiation- measur¬ 
ing research probe, from the same Allas- 
Agena-D. rocket. They were the fct“field” 
te^ of a new experimental sensing system. 

3:63,369-65,024 miles; 100.3 hours. 

4: 58,766-69,482 miles; 100.1 hours. 
(U.S.A.) 

Ranger VII. July 28,1964. America’s 
itiumph of ’64. Three days after launch 
me spacecraft sent back to Earth 4,316 
crystal- clear pictures of the lunar surface. 


stirring up new theories on the composition 
of the Moon’s top layer. Flight time was 
68.6 hours. (U.S.A.) 

Synconi III. Aug. 19, 1964. Sent live TV 
pictures of the Olympic Games in Tokj^o 
to California. Syncom sits above a fixed 
point on the Earth, ranging from 21,690 
miles to 22,509 miles above the suifacc. 
(U.S.A.) 

Topsi. Aug.25,1964. Actually Explorer 20, 
it is named for its role as a Topside Soun¬ 
der. The satellite is providing upper-atmos¬ 
pheric data by the unusual method of 
bouncing signals off the ionosphere from 
above, then relaying them back to Earth; 
540-634 miles; 103.9 minutes. (U.S.A.) 

Nimbus I. Aug.28,1964. The most remark¬ 
able weather satellite yet, took the first 
photographs ever of the Earth’s night-time 
cloud cover using special infra-red cameras. 
It missed its intended circular orbit, but 
the resulting close-ups, were an unexpected 
pleasure; 263-579 miles; 103 minutes. 
(U.S.A.) 

Ogo-I. Sept. 4, 1964. The first Orbiting 
Geophysical Obsen^atory carried 20 exper¬ 
iments into orbit, with 17 working, despite 
a major mechanical failure. It showed that 
almost any combination of experiments 
can be put together in one satelliic, despite 
their need for ’“special treatment”; 175- 
92,827 miles; 63.59 hours.(U.S.A.) 

Saturn VII. Sept. 18,1964. Another test 
of Aplollo’s ride-to-the-Moon, with nothing 
to speak of different from the previous flight 
except for a new guidance system which 
worked perfectly, as did everything else; 
112-145 miles; 88.6 minutes. (U.S.A.) 

Beacon Explorer-B. Oct.9, 1964. 22nJ, in 
the E.xplorcr series, the satellite carries a 
honeycomb of tiny mirrors designed to 
reflect an Earth- based Laser beam directly 
to its source. Exact measurements of the 
time between transmission and reception 
of the beam give a super-accurate picture 
of the satellite’s orbit; 546-674 miles; 104.7 
minutes. (U.S.A.) 

Voskhod. Oct. 12,1964. The event of the 
year. Three men—an astronaut, a doctor 
and a scientist—^went around the World 16 
times without space suits, the only 
spacemen of 1964; 112-5255.6 miles; 90.1 
minutes. (U.S.S.R.) 

Mariner IV. Nov. 28, 1964. Space probe 
launched towards Mars, with purpose of 
passing close enough to planet in july, 1965 
to send back pictures of Martian surface to 
Earth. (U.S.A.) 

Zond //.Nov. 30,1964. Soviet space probe 
launched toward Mars: no immediate ann¬ 
ouncement as to whether cameras w ere on 
board, difficulties with power supply re¬ 
ported. (U.S.S.R.) 
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The Soviet Union doubled the 
of its unmanned, unpublicized, uniden- 
space probe series,launching numbers 
25 through 50 in 1964. (U.S.S.R.) 


Discoverer. Discoverer launches were so 
secret that even the number is not known. 
Usually for scientific/ military purposes, 
more than 60 were launched in 1963, pro¬ 
bably more than that in 1964(U.S.A.) 


1965 


Tiros IX. Jan. 22. The first “Cartw'heel” 
Tiros “rolls” around its orbit, which is 
elliptical rather than circular as inten¬ 
ded, taking pictures with one of its 
tw'o cameras that is operational. 435-1602 
miles; 119.2 minutes. (U.S.A.) 

OsoIL Feb.3. The second Orbiting Solar 
Observatory was placed in orbit with six 
of its eight experiments working, including 
solar X-ray, gamma ray and ultra-\ioIct 
radiation monitors; 343-393 miles; 96.5 
minutes. (U.S.A.) 

Pegasus I, Feb. 16. Huge, 96-foot“w'ings” 
which give the satellite its name, are the 
sensors for this micrometeoroid detection 
station which orbits still, attached to its 
Saturn S-IV second stage booster; 308-462 
miles; 97.0 minutes.(U.S.A.) 

Ranger VIII. Feb. 17. Tire second con¬ 
secutive success for the Moon camera pro¬ 
gramme crashed on the Moon in the sea of 
tranquillity after transmitting 7,137 photos 
of the lunar surface back to Earth. (U.S.A.) 

Voskhod II. March 18. Soviet cosmon¬ 
aut Alexei Leonov spent 10 minutes out¬ 
side his spacecraft, the first time any man 
had ever actually stepped into space. 
After 17 orbits, he and pilot Pavel Belyayev 
landed on solid ground; 107-308 miles; 
90.9 minutes. (U.S.S.R.) 

Ranger IX. March 21. The preceding two 
lunar probes were so successful that some 
scientists branded this one a waste of 
money; It transmitted 5,814 pictures, 
crashed in Alphonsus Crater. (U.S.A.) 

Gemini III. March 23. Astronauts Virgil 
Grissom and newcomer John Young flew 
the first named Gemini spacecraft, nick- 
nimed the “Molly Brown”up, down 
and sideways, landing in the Atlantic after 
three orbits; 100-140 miles (approx.) 88.2 
minutes. (U.S.A.) 

Early Bird. April 6. The first commercial 
communications satellite was placed into 
an elliptical orbit, from which it fired a 
rocket and pushed itself out into a cir¬ 
cular orbit, 22,300 miles above the Earth. 
The Communications Satellite Corporation 
(Com Sat) the sateliit/'s owner, is still thra- 
shiitn: out the unbelievable web of legal 
problems that clings to an inicniational 



enterprise, but Early Bird ha^ 
proved us worth, carrying phone calls, 
television, teletype and other kinds of 
communications on a“rent-a-satellite”basiS. 
Since it remains stationary over one spot 
on the Earth, Early Bird has the same 
orbital period as a point on Earth’s surface; 
24 hours. (U.S.A.) 


Saturn S-IC. April 16. Although nothing 
was actually launched, the biggest booster 
America has yet produced (and the first- 
stage-to-be for the Apollo Lunar flight) 
was successfully fired for the first time. 
For six and onc-half seconds of burn-time, 
the S-IC’s five F-1 engines produced 160 
million hp. (U.S.A.) 

Lima V. May 9. The craft failed as the 
world’s first attempt to soft-land on the 
lunar surface although it reached the Moon. 
Luna’s retro- rockets apparently fired about 
five minutes too soon, so the probe ran 
out of fuel ahead of schedule and crashed. 
(U.S.S.R.) 


Pegasus II. May 25. The National Aero¬ 
nautics and Space Administration correl¬ 
ating data from Pegasus 11 and a virtually 
identical preceding satellite concluded that 
meteoroids“probably will not be undully 
hazardous” to spacemen; 314-466 miles; 
97.3 minutes. (U.S.A.) 

Gemini IV. June 3. While pilot James 
Me Divit flew the spacecraft, co-pilot 
Edward Wliite took the first American 
“Space Walk” maneuvred himself around 
in space with a compressed-air gun, and 
only reluctantly came back inside after 20 
minutes instead of a scheduled 12.101-178 
miles; 94.7 minutes. (U.S.A.) 

Luna VI. June 8. This was apparently 
another unsuccessful lunar soft-landing 
attempt, although again it did get to the 
Moon, Luna VI was the first-known space 
vehicle to be launched not from Earth, but 
from orbit. Its booster first circled the 
Earth before firing the payload Moon- 
ward (USSR). 

Titan III.C, June 18. The Air Force’s 
super-workhorse, carrying a 21,000 pound 
dummy pay- load, made a virtually flawless I 
first flight, giving hope to scientists w'ork- i 
ing on the Manned Orbit ting Laboratory * 
(MOL), which will probably be thelllC’s 
first major payload. Tw'o 85-foot strap-on ; 
boosters brought the total thrust of the 
vehicle to 2.4. million pounds, the greatest 
of any rocket-U.S., or Soviet- known to | 
have left Earth’s surface. The pay load i 
went into a 1(X)- mile circular orbit, with 
a period of 88.1 minutes. (U.S.A.) 

Tiros X. July 1. This one brought the 
total number of working TIROS satellites 
(Television Infra-red Observation Satellite) 
to four, since numbers 7, Sand 9 and arc still 
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|t]pniHg. TIROS 10 is iiTa Sun—synch- 
Vnearly—solar orbit, with both 

_as operating; 458- 517 miles; 100.6 

minutes. (U.S.A.) 


[ Manner IV. July 15. Although it had 
j been transmitting data back to Earth since 
. its launch Nov. 28, 1964, Mariner IV did 
) its most spectacular trick in July, when it 
passed within 5,700 miles of Mars and sent 
21 pictures of the surprisingly Moon-like 
i planetary surface to California Institute of 
Technology’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory. 
The eagerly aw'aited photographs and the 
data are still being analysed by a large 
number of scientists. (U.S.A.) 


Zond III. July 18. Repeating the 1959 feat 
of Lunik 111 , Zond 111 photographed parts 
of the lunar surface never seen from Earth. 
Because the Moon revolves around the Earth 
in about the sam.e time it takes to rotate once 
on its axis, the same side always faces the 
Earth. Zond took its pictures from about 
I the same distance Mariner IV was from Mars 
1 (U.S.S.R.) 

ij Pegasus III. July 30. This meteoroid de- 
tcction satellite, like Ranger IX was the 
object of some disfavour as an unnecessary 
expense, despite NASA’s explanation that 
the detection panels would be made remo- 
, vable so that some future astronaut might 
i bring one back to Earth. The flight marked 
‘ the 10th success, out of 10 attempts for the 
Saturn 1 booster; 323-336 miles; 95.2 mi- 
[1 nutes. (U.S.A.) 

Atlas-Centaur Kvig. 11. NASA offi- 
1 cials breathed a sigh of relief when AC-VI 
' the booster assigned to the long and critical 
surveyer unmanned lunar landing programme 
successfully hit an imaginary “dummy’* 
moon 2,40,000 miles out in space. AC-V, 
launched earlier this year, exploded when 
one of the first stage engines cut off prem¬ 
aturely, letting the rocket crash back on the 
, pad. (U.S.A.) 

GemimV, Aug. 21. Old-timer Gordon 
, Cooper and his co-pilot Charles Conrad 
I'set all kinds of records, not the least of 
which was, their eight days in orbit. The 
only problem was a malfunction in the fuel 
cells, threatening to use up fuel too quickly. 
The astronauts, therefore, elected to spend 
Ivvo days tumbling in space without corre¬ 
ctive maneuvres although it later turned out 
that the fuel w'ould have been adequate; 
100-219 miles; 90.1 minutes. (U.S.A.) 



LunaVU. Oct. 8. This was the 3rd suq 
ive unsuccessful attempt by the Soviet 1 
to “softland” an instrument package on the 
Moon. Luna VII crashed into the Moon, 
Oct. 8. (Moscow time). U.S.S.R. 


Ogo 11. Oct. 14. This unmanned or¬ 
biting geophysical observatory was intended 
to secure data on radiation that might harm 
astronauts. It had guidance system trouble; 
257-933 miles;. 104 minutes. (U.S.A.) 

Molniya (Lightning) 1. Oct. 14. This 
continued Soviet experiments in the use of 
unmanned active re-transmitter satellites for 
two-w'ay TV-phone-radio-telegraph commu¬ 
nications; 310-24,480 miles; 11 hours 
59-minutes. (U.S.S.R.) 


Gemini VI. Oct. 25. Astronauts Walter 
M. Schirra, (Jr) and Thomas P. Stafford 
had to postpone their mission because the 
Agena rocket with which they were to ren¬ 
dezvous and dock failed to reach orbit. 
(U.S.A.) 


Moi. Aug. 25. This date marks only a 
contract decision, but it was so large, and 
so long in coming, that it is included. The 
Air Force’s Manned Orbiting Laboratory 
is planned to keep two men in space for a 
month late in 1968, and will cost S 1.5 
Billion (U.S.A.) 


Cosmos. The Soviet Union’s secret, all¬ 
purpose, satellite series grew by leaps and 
bounds in 1965, reaching number 90 by 
late September. A number of multiple laun¬ 
ches were included, with as many as five 
satellites carried aloft by a single booster. 
(U.S.S.R.) 

Discoverer, Samo, Midas, Vela Hotel. The 
U.S. Defense department added, to its 
series of spy satellites, which are quietly 
watching for nuclear explosions, rocket- 
launches etc., (U.S.A.) 

Gemini-Wl. Team orbited for rendez¬ 
vous with Gemini VI-Gemini-VII, carrying 
Air Force Lt. Col. Frank Borman and 
Navy Comdr. James A. Lovell (Jr.) was 
lifted into orbit by a Titan 2 rocket at 2.30 
p.m. Dec. 4 from Cape Kennedy; Gemini 
VII and Gemini VI made history by their 
rendezvous in space on 16th December 
(U.S.A.) 

Luna VIIL Launched on Dec. 3, 1965. 
Failed in its attempt to soft-land on the 
Moon’s surface. (U.S.S.R.) 
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Solar Family. The Sun, one of the stars 
in the Milky Way is the centre of the solar 
system. The Sun is accompanied by 9 major 
planets: Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune and 
Pluto. These planets are in their turn acc¬ 
ompanied by satellites. 31 satellites have 
so far been identified. Several thousand 
minor planets called planetoids or asteroids 
also revolve round *the Sun. There is also 
a large number of comets in the solar system. 

The Sun contains more than 99.87% of 
the entire mass in the solar system. It con¬ 
trols the movement of the planets and the 
asteroids. It is the source of all heat and 
light in the solar system. The Sun’s energy 
is generated by nuclear collisions in its in¬ 
terior. It is calculated that the Sun loses 
some 4 million tons in weight every second 
by this constant radiation of energy. Des¬ 
pite this heavy drain, the Sun is expected 
to continue as a source of energy for ano¬ 
ther 16,000 million years at least. 

Sun. The Sun is at a mean distance of 
93,003,000 miles from the Earth. It has a 
diameter of 865,390 miles and a surface 
temperature of 5700'"C. Its surface area is 
approximately 12,000 times that of the Earth. 
In volume, it is 1,306,000 times the size of 
the Earth. The glowing surface of the Sun, 
which we see, is called Photosphere. Over 
this surface lie two layers of solar atmos¬ 
phere. The inner layer called the Reversing 
Layer extends outward for a few hundred 
miles. The outer layer called Chromosphere, 
because of ius reddish colour, extends for 
several thousand miles. Beyond this layer 
is the magnificent Corona of the Sun, which 
is visible during eclipses. 

Iron, nickel and calcium arc believed to 
be the principal elements in the composition 
of the corona, ail in a state of extreme at¬ 
tenuation and high excitation that indicates 
temperatures of the order of a million de¬ 
grees F. 

Of the gaseous elements in the Sun's at- 
nivjsphere more than sixtj have been identi¬ 
fied as terrestrial elements, all in vaporous 
form of course, because of the intense heat 
of the Sun. 

Sun spots are dark patches noticed on the 
surface of the Sun. They vary greatly in 
si/c. The largest spot ever measured (Apnl 
1947) covered 7,000 million square miles 
or approximately 0.7% of ihe Sun’s 
^'fsible surface. The life periods of 
these spots also vary greatly. They may 
lust from a few hours to many weeks. 


They show strong magnetic fields and 
reach a maximum every 11 years. During 
the maximum of a sun-spot period, the Sun 
show's marked activity in shorter “wave 
lengths” like X-rays and ultra-violet radi¬ 
ation. Frequent solar eruptions and solar 
flares occur. These produce great reactions 
on the Earth and its atmosphere such as 
ionospheric disturbances, magnetic storms, 
interruptions of radio communications, un¬ 
usual auroral displays and a low’cring of 
the average cosmic ray intensity. 

Planefs. The planets are divided into the 
inner planets and the outer planets. The 
inner planets are Mercury, Venus, Earth 
and Mars. The Earth is the largest of the 
inner planets and the densest of all planets. 
The outer planets, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus 
and Neptune arc very big and have large 
satellite families. Saturn, in addition, has 
two rings circling it. The outermost planet 
Pluto IS at a mean distance of 3,666 million ^ 
miles from the Sun. 

Earth. The Earth is the fifth biggest 
planet and the third from the Sun. In shape 
it is an oblate spheroid slightly flattened 
at the poles. Recent satellite researches 
have proved that the degree of flattening 
at the poles is different from the old acce¬ 
pted ideas. The Earth, it is now held is 
slightly pear-shaped with the stalk towards 
the north pole. This means that the south 
pole is 50 ft. nearer the centre of the Earth, 
than the north. 

The Earth has a diameter of 7,926.69 
miles and a circumference of 24,902.44 
miles at the equator, its area is placed at 
196,951,072 sq. miles. It has a density of 
5.52, which is higher than the density of 
any other planet. 

It makes one complete revolution round 
the Sun in 365 days, 5 hrs.48 min. and 46 
see. and completes rotation on its own 
axis in 23 hrs 56 min. The speed of the. 
Earth’s revolution is 66,000 miles per hour 
and the speed of rotation more than 1000 
miles per hour. 

The Earth, so far as we know, is the only ^ 
planet in the solar system on which life 
has developed . The composition of the 
Earth, its protective atmosphere and its i 
distance from the Sun must have provided ' 
the right conditions in which life of a 
higher order could evolve. Mercury nearest ! 
to the Sun. with a surface temperature ofu 
some 500 C and Venus twice as far away* 
but with a temperature of atleast 100 'Care ; 
too hot to sustain life. I 
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/Saturn, Uranus, Neptune and 
, far away from the Sun are too 
e to de\'clop. Mars lying nearer 
to the Earth and at an equable distance 
from the Sun, may have some form of life. 
But the thin icy air of Mars is not likely 
to promote anything more than primitive 
vegetation. (See Mars.) 


The amount of flattening at the polv^,, 
was traditionally given in the ratio (a-c7a.) 
of the difference between equatorial and 
polar radius to the equatorial radius. This 
ratio v^s taken to be 1/297.1 but satellite 
observations show that it should be 
1/298.14. 



Planets in the Solar System 


Diameter Satel- Surface Density Mean dist- Period of revo- 

(miles) htes gravity (Water-1) ance from the lution round 

(Earth-1) Sun (million the Sun 

miles) 
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36 
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1 

0.85 
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67.27 

224d.701 

7,927 

1.00 

5.5 

93 

365d.256 
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2 

0.38 

4.0 

141.71 

ly.881 
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12 

2.6 

1.3 

483.88 

lly.862 
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9 

5 

2 
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1.1 

1.4 

? 

0.7 

1.3 

2.2 
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887.14 

1783.98 

2,795.46 

3,675.27 
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84y.013 

164y.794 
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Mercury 

Venus 

Earth 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 

Uranus 

Neptune 

Pluto 


Mercury. Mercury, the nearest planet to 
the Sun, is also the smallest with a 
diameter of 3,100 miles, and at a mean 
distance of 36 million miles from the Sun. 
Mercury, completes a revolution round the 
Sun in approximately 88 days. It takes the 
same length of time to roiate on its owm 
axis. This means that only one side of the 
planet is exposed to the Sun, where the 
temperature is about 750^F, while on the 
unexposed side, the temperature is 459° 
below zero F. Mercury does not have an 
atmosphere. Its density is 3.73 as against 
Earth’s 5.5. 

Venus. Venus, slightly smaller than the 
Earth has a diameter of 7,700 miles and 
IS at a mean distance of 67 million miles 
from the Sun. It takes 225 days to compl¬ 
ete a revolution round the Sun. Its density 
I IS 5.21, the nearest to that of the Earth. 

1 Venus is surrounded by a thick 
cloud, which reflects the sunlight so 
greatly, that it is the brightest object we 
I can see in the sky, barring of course, the 
Sun and the Moon. 

/ In 1962 Mariner II probed the Venus at 
' J distance of 25,000 miles from the surface. 

' Mariner II indicated a temperature of 
I about 800°F. It also appeared that Venus 
subject to severe blasts of solar plasma 
'vhich produce conditions inimical to life. 

^ is the planet, nearest to the 

• Earth. It has a diameter of 4200 miles and 
takes 687 days to complete a circuit round 
the Sun. It rotates on its own axis in 24 
' hrs. 37 rain, as against 23 hrs, 56 min. taken 


by the Earth. It has a density of 3.94. 
Noon temperature in Mars ranges from 
50°F to 70°F. above zero, and drops to 
zero F. at sunset, going down to 90°F. to 
100°F. below zero at night. 

Earlier observations had led astronomers 
to believe that ncaly five-eightlis of the 
surface of Mars is a desert of reddish rock, 
sand and soil. Its redness is attributed to 
the fact that the surface soil has absorbed 
a lot of oxygen, thus becoming oxidi¬ 
sed or rusted. The rest of the surface is 
green, which changes through the Martian 
year from a pale,weak shade to a rich, almost 
bluish tint. This colour is generally attri¬ 
buted to vegetation, which is probably of 
the most primitive type. When Mars is 
favourably situated, it is brighter than most 
of the stars and is definitely red, which 
has earned for it the surname Red Planet. 

The relative orbits of Mars and Earth bring 
them very close—a little more than 35 
million miles—on two occasions about 2 
years apart and then remove them far 
^ anoAer 15 years. In September 
1956 Mars paid the second of the current 
senes of close visits to the Earth and is not 
likely to come near till 1971. 

Mars has two very small satellites 5 and 
10 miles in diameter. They were discovered 
in 1877 by Asaph Hall. The outer satellite 
Deimos revolves round Mars in about 30 
hrs, while the inner satellite Phoebus goes 
round Mars in about 7 hrs. thus completing 
three trips round the planet every 
Martian day. 
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first photographs of Mars were 
by the U.S. space launch Mariner 
; July 14, 1964. These pictures have 
disposed of many conventional ideas about 
Mars. Telescopic observation through many 
years had led astronomers to believe that 
the surface of Mars was criss-crossed by 
canals and that there were oceans on 
Mars. Mariner IV photographs show that 
the surface of Mars is filled with innumer¬ 
able craters, some of them as large as 75 
miles in diameter. These craters were 
apparently formed by meteors. According 
to Mr. Rea, who directed Mariner IV on 
its space voyage. Mars is covered with dust 
to a depth still unknown. The famous 
“canals” are perhaps just lines of small 
volcanoes. The oases, which appear green 
are probably craters formed by giant 
meteorites. The so-called seas can be vast 
areas of volcanic dust. The colour changes 
noticed on Mars, might just be dust moving 
around or dampened by humidity. Mars is 
constantly buffeted by winds which attain 
a velocity of some 250 miles per hour at 
times. In effect, life, as we know it, is very 
doubtful on Mars. All indications show, 
that Mars resembles the Moon rather than 
the Earth. 


' Jupiter. Jupiter is the giant among pla¬ 
nets, with a diameter of 88,700 miles. Its 
mean distance from the Sun is 484 million 
miles and it takes 12 years to complete a 
revolution round the Sun. Its average 
density is 1.34. Much of Jupiter’s mass is 
atmo.sphere, which is calculated to be some 
25,000 miles deep. This atmosphere is 
made up of hydrogen, helium, methane, 
and ammonia. Since the surface temperat¬ 
ure of Jupiter is about 200® below zero F 
these gases must be of (he consistency of 
slash. Jupiter's cloudy atmosphere makes 
It a very good reflector of sunlight, and 
therefore an unusually bright planet. 

Jupiter has 12 satellites four of which 
are bigger than our Moon and planet 
Mercui 7 . These big satellites are very'near 
to .‘upiter and revolve more quickly than 
the others. The other eight are much 
‘•mailer in size. The four outer-most planets 
curiously enough revolve round Jupiter 
from east to west, contrary to the motions 
of the great majority of satellites in the 
solar system and to the revolution of the 
planets around the Sun. One explanation 
of the retrograde motion of these satellites 
is tliiiithey were originally asteroids moving 
about between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter and that Jupiter’s gra vitational pull 
Had drawn them up. This is quite possible 
v.lien we consider Jupiter's gigantic mass. 


Saturn. Saturn is ihv outermost pl.anet 
»‘istble to the naked eye. It has a diameter 
of 75,000 miles and is at a .mean distance 
of 887 million miles from the Sun. It takes 


29^ years to go round the Sun. Sp ulp’sl 
density is 0.69 less than that of wat^ 

Saturn had 9 satellites, two of'which 
are very large, one. Titan, being 3,550 miles 
in diameter. But the most remarkable 
feature of Saturn is its system of rings. The 
ring beginning from about 7000 miles above 
the surface of Saturn, extends some 35,000 
miles out into space all round the planet. 
The rings are estimated to be about 10 
miles thick. One theory about the rings is 
that they were originally a tenth satellite, 
which owing to some gravitational aberr¬ 
ation millions of years ago, was broken up 
by Saturn into tiny particles, which clung 
together in the form of rings round it. These 
rings are not visible except through a 
telescope. 

Uranus. Uranus, at a distance of belw'een 
1900 and 1600 million miles from the 
Farth, is not visible to the unaided eye, 
but may be seen through good field 
glasses. It has five satellites, all of them 
comparatively big. This planet was dis¬ 
covered by William Herschcll in 1781 and 
has completed only tw'o revolutions since 
its discovery. 

Neptime. Neptune, between 2900 and' 
2700 million miles from the Earth is also 
visible through good field glasses. It has 
two satellites one of which has a diameter 
of more than 3000 miles. 

The planet was discovered in 1846, as 
a result of calculations made independently 
by two astronomers, Adams and Lc 
Verrier which gave the position of an 
unknown planet, which was responsible 
for the perturbations in the motion of 
Uranus. The planet was found in ti e 
indicated neighbourhood, by Galle of 
the Berlin Observatory. 

Pluto. Pluto, the outermost planet and 
removed from the Earth by a distance 
between 4700 and 2700 million miles is 
visible only through a telescope. This 
planet first located in 1930, is slightly 
bigger than Mercury. Its orbit is intei laced 
with that of Neptune. Tliis has led some 
astronomers to believe that it is a ‘run 
away’ moon of Neptune. 

Satellites. The satellites revolve round 
their mother planets or primaries. Of the 
nine planets, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn,, 
Uranus and Neptune are known to have 
satellites. Earih has only one satellite— 
the Moon. The Moon is unique in that 
it is the only satellites, that has a 
size comparable to the size of the 
rnothcr planet. It is about ^ of Earth’s 
size. Other planets have much bigger sate¬ 
llites but they are very small in proportion 
to the size of their mother planets. Mars 
has 2 satellites, both of them infinitely 
small. The larger of them does not exceed 
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in diameter. Jupiter hasl2saTeUi- 
^^J/cnir of them very big with 3200, 
2300, and 2000 mile diameters. 
The other 8 are minor satellites. Saturn has 
9 satellites, the largest of which is Titan. 
Titan with a diameter of 3550 miles is the 



biggest satellite in the solar syst^ 
also the only satellite large enough ^ 
an atmosphere. Uranus has five satellites, 
the two largest having diameters of 1000 
and 900 miles. Neptune has two, one of 
which is bigger than the planet Mercur>. 


Hit SatellUes 


Name 


Star 

Mag. 


Mean distance 
from Primary 


Sideral period of 
revolution 


Earth: 

Moon 

Mars: 

Phobos 

Deimos 

Jupiter: 

Unnamed 

Lo 

Europa 

Ganymede 

Callisto 

Unnamed 


Saturn: 

Mimas 

Enceladus 

Tethys 

Dionc 

Rhea 
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Hyperion 

Japetus 

Phoebe 

Uranus: 
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Umbricl 
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Oberon 

Neptune: 

Triton 

Nereid 
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19 
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18 
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18 
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19 
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17 
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12 
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22 

37 

12 
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i 

08 

53 

11 
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1 

21 

18 

11 

2,34,000 

2 

17 

41 

10 
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4 

12 

25 

8^ 
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15 

22 

42 

15 

9,19,000 

21 

06 

38 

11 

22,11,000 

79 

07 

56 

14 
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•• 

•• 

17 

80,000 

1 

10 

00 

14 

1,19,000 

2 

12 

20 

14J 

1,66.000 

4 

03 

28 

14 

2,72,000 

8 

16 

55 

14 

3,64,000 

13 

11 

07 

13i 
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5 

21 

03 
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10 

00 


Moon. The Moon has a diameter of 
2160 miles as against the Earth’s 7900 
miles. But it has a surface less than half 
that of the Atlantic Ocean. Therefore its 
gravitational pull is about 1/6 of the Earth’s. 
The Moon’s density is 3.3. compared to 
5.5. of the Earth’s. 


Because the orbit of the Moon about 
the Earth is not circular but elliptical, the 
maximum distance, which the Moon may 
keep from the Earth is 252,710 miles and 
the minimum distance 221,463 miles. The 
mean distance of the Moon from the Earth 
is therefore placed at 238,857 miles. 
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revolves round the Earth in 
(27 days, 7 hrs. 43 min. 11.47 
otates on its own axis in exactly 
the same time. This is why we see only 
one side of the Moon. 


To normal eyesight the near side 
(frontside) of the Moon, seems to be made 
up of bright and dark patches. The bright 
parts are the mountains and craters that 
catch the Sun's rays, .while the darker 
patches are low-lying plains. These were 
once thought to be seas (mares) and named 
accordingly, though the Moon is completely 
devoid of water. The craters are depress¬ 
ions possibly caused by the onslaught of 
meteors. They vary in size from very small 
holes to magnificent walled plains such as 
Clavius which is some 150 miles in dia¬ 
meter. Two such fine plains are Copernicus 
and Tycljo, both over 50 miles wide, with 
walls rising to over 2 miles. From some 
of the craters, including Copernicus and 
Tyclo, bright streaks of light, radiate thous¬ 
ands of miles across the Moon’s surface. 
Their origin is unknown. 

As if to make up for lack of oceans, 
such as we have on Earth, the Moon has 
raised high sharp-peaked mountains, many 
of them rising to 20,000 feet. The highest 
of these are Leibzits Mountains, near the 
Moon’s south pole, which rise to 35,000 
feet, higher than Mount Everest. 


The Moon, has no atmosphere, as its 
gravitational power is too weak to hold 
dow'n gases. This causes many strange 
phenomena. In the first place, the Moon's 
surface is not exposed to weathering and its 
physical features remain sharp and angular, 
as they must have been ages ago. There is 
no twilight, the day dawms suddenly, as 
there is no atmosphere to be lit up before 
the Sun comes over the horizon. There is 
no sound cither, as sound is a vibration 
transmitted through air. Temperature on 
the Moon reaches e.xtremes. At day time 
the temperature rises to lOOX; at night it 
comes down to 180'^C. 


The far side of the Moon was first 
photographed bv the Russian space-launch 
Lunik III in Oct. 1959. In July 1964, Zond 
HI another Russian space-ship completed 
the photographs of the far side of the 
Moon, so that today, we have a complete 
picture of the Moon’s entire surface. 
The main topographical difTerence between 
the near ar.d far side*' of the Moon, is 
that while the front northern side is 
mainly occupied by the .so callcd ‘Seas’ 
a vast c 'utinent stretches over the northern 
reaches of the far side. 

The Moon, aloog with the Sun, is 
responsible for tides. Because of its 
proximity to Earth, the Moon cxccrcises 
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greater power over the tides. The 
of lunar and solar power in tide raising 
is 11 to 5. The spring tides occur at full 
Moon and neap tides at the first and the 
last quarters. 


Asteroids. The asteroids also called 
planetoids are a swarm of tiny planets, 
revolving round the Sun, mostly between 
the orbits of Jupiter and Mars. Their 
total number is estimated to be between 
40,OW and 50,000. They are probably 
nothing more than masses of rock revolving 
round the Sun. The first four, discovered 
early in the 19th century are also the 
largest: Ceres, 420 miles in diameter, 

Pallas, 280, Vesta, 240 and Juno 150 miles. 

New asteroids are being discovered every 
day. The new asteroids discovered are 
given permanent numbers and usually 
also named, by a central authority, now 
at the Cincinnati Observatory, U. S. A. 

At present, there are over 1600 numbers 
listed and dozens are being added every day. 

The average time taken by these astero¬ 
ids to revolve round the Sun, may be 
put down as 4^ years. But there arc 
a lot of deviations, as the orbits of these ^ 
asteroids, vary from near circles., to highly 
elongated ovals or ellipses. HHal^o, one 
of the asteroids takes as much as 14 years 
for its revolution round the Sun. It not 
merely crosses the orbits of Jupiter and 
Mars, but also travels out as far as Saturn’s 
orbit. Appollo, Adonis and Hermes fall 
within the orbit of Venus. Eros, and some 
others, cross the orbits of Jupiter and 
Mars. 

Asteroids in their erratic circuit round 
the Sun, sometimes comes dangerously 
close to the Earth. In 1931, Eros came as 
close as 13 or 14 million miles of the Earth. 

In 1937, Hermes passed within 485,000 miles 
of the Earth. The asteroid Icarus a lump 
of rock almost a mile is named after the 
legendary Grecian hero, who tried to 
cross a sea on artificial wings. It came with¬ 
in a distance of 4 million miles from the 
Earth, when it was first discovered in 1949. 
Calculations show that it will come as 
close to the Earth again in 1968. Astrono¬ 
mers are already agitated over . this possi¬ 
bility. For, these great distances, expressed 
in thousands and millions of miles arc only 
a stone’s throw in astronomical terms. A i 
change of only a few degrees in one 
aspect of the orbit of Icarus can divert its 
course by millions of miles and send it 
crashing down to the Earth. 

Comets. Comets are heavenly bodies with 
thick bright heads and thin luminous tails. 

We have so far discovered some 1000 comets. 

More are being discovered every year. 
Comets come in varying sizes. The average 
diameter of the heads of observed comets 
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80,000 miles—more than 10 times 
Earth. The tail may extend to 

_ ^an 100 million miles. Although 

generally large in volume, a comet is small 
in mass, probably one millionth of the 
Earth’s, even in the largest comets. One 
peculiarity of the comets is that their 
heads are always on the side opposite to 
the Sun, so that when a comet is moving 
away from the Sun, the tail stretches out 
in front of the head. Comets have regular 
course' and reappear periodically. The 
known periods of the comets vary from 
3.3. years for Enckes comet to thousands 
of years for comets with voider orbits. 
Halley’s comet named after the English 
astronomer Edmund Halley, reappears every 
76.3 years. The great comet of 1811 comes 
back once in 30^ years, the comet of 1844 
in something more than 100,000 years, 
while the comet of 1864 takes as much 
as 2,800,000 years to return. 

Some Comets 

(Due to return in the immediate future) 



Name 

Time of 
return 

Period 

in 

years 

Year of 
dis¬ 
covery 

Tempel 1 
Grigg-Skel- 

Apr. 

1966 

33.36 

1866 

Icrup 

Sep. 

1966 

4.90 

1902 

Taylor 

Jan. 

1967 

6.73 

1915 

Brooks 11 

Jun. 

1967 

6.93 

1889 

Borrelly 

Jul. 

1967 

7.01 

1905 

Finlay 

Jul. 

1967 

6.81 

1886 

Tempel 11 

Sep. 

1967 

5.27 

1873 

Enckc 

Oct. 

1967 

3.31 

1786 

Forbes 

Schw'asmann- 

wachs- 

Dec. 

1967 

6.44 

1929 

mann H 

Feb. 

1968 

6.53 

1929 

Schaumasse 

Jun. 

1968 

8.18 

1911 

Pfrrine 

Dutoit-Ncuj- 

Jan. 

1969 

6.58 

1896 

inin 

Pons-Win- 

Mar. 

1969 

5.58 

1941 

nccke 

Jul, 

1969 

6.15 

1819 

Whipple 

Dec. 

1969 

7.42 

1933 

Neiijmin II 


1970 

5.45 

1916 

Tcmpel-Swift 


1970 

5.68 

1869 

Kopt 


1971 

6.19 

1906 

Fncke 


1971 

3,31 

1786 

Arend-Roland 


1971 

6.69 

1956 

Halley 


1986 

76.02 

240.BC. 


Note:- 


Of the above only Arend-Roland 
and Halley are visible to the naked 
eye. 


Meteoroids. Meteoroids are lumps _ 
matter that cross the inter-planetary^^a^ 
in endless numbers. They are usually very 
small in size, considerably smaller ihan the 
asteroids. When these meteoroids plunge 
into the atmosphere of the Earth, they 
become incandescent by friction with air. 
These arc called meteors or more common¬ 
ly 'shooting stars’ or ’’fireballs.’ Most 
of these meteors burn themselves out in the 
atmosphere, about 40 to 60 miles from the 
Earth’s surface. Such as are not completely 
burnt out fall on the Earth. These are 
called meteorites. Every day millions of 
meteoroids pass into our atmosphere but 
not more than one or two a day survive 
the atmospheric friction and strike the 
ground as meteorites. The largest meteorite 
ever found is in South-West Africa. 
It weighs between 50 and 70 tons. The 
source of meteors is not exactly identified. 
It is thought that they are broken pieces 
of comets. Meteor showers that recur 
periodically are supposed to be fragments 
of distintegrated comets. The Perseid shower 
which occurs annually in August is taken 
to be remnants of Tuttle’s comet, first 
discovered in 1871. The Leonid shower, 
which falls every 33 years is suspected to 
be fragments of Tcmpel’s comet. The 
Leonid shower of 1833 is the greatest 
meteor display we have so far seen. 

In 1946, the comet Giacobinnizinner, 
passed close to the Earth, missing a collision 
by about ten days. The Earth hovvc\'er, 
passed through the broken fragments of the 
comet, with the result that the sky teemed 
with shooting stars. 

Fireballs, so called arc e.vccptionally 
bright meteors. Some think, that fireballs 
have a different origin from that of the 
ordinary shooting stars. They arc supposed 
to come from the belt of asteroids. The 
smallest meteoroids are called micro-metco- 
rites. They are so small, that they do not 
become incandescent by friction with the 
atmosphere and drift slowly dovvn to 
the Earth in their original forms. Huge 
quantities of this meteoric dust fall on the 
Earth every year. 

Polar Auroras. There are two aurocas 
the Aurora Borealis or Northern Lights 
and the Aurora Australis or Southern 
Lights. These are lights that sweep across 
the sky in waves or streamers or folds 
They are very often multi- coloured and 
provide one of the finest spectacles in 
nature. Tliey coccur in the Arctic and 
the Antarctic regions. But the Nothem 
Lights can be seen as far south as New 
Orleans in America and the Southern 
Lights as far north as Australia. The 
auroras are chiefly caused by Sun-spots 
which are magnetic storms on the surface 
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tin. These storms dischargeelectri- 
particlcs into space. The Earth’s 
fentic poles attract these particles. 
Consequently, the North and South Poles 
are the radiating centres of these electro¬ 
magnetic displays. The electrified particles 
from the Sun cause gases in the upper 
atmosphere to vibrate and glow in colours 
peculiar to them, just as a neon si^ glows 
when electric charges passthrough it. 


The lower limit of auroras* luminiscence 
is about 60 miles from the Earth’s surface. 
The upper limit may extend to 300 miles 
or more. The brightest auroral displays 
are no doubt attributable to the solar 
flares resulting from Sun-spots. Minor 
auroral liglits cannot thus be accounted, 
still, their solar origin is shown by their 
tendency to recur at intervals of 27 days, the 
time taken by the Sun to turn once on its 
own axis with respect to the Earth. 


Atmasphere. The atmosphere covers the 
Earth like a blanket. Without its protective 
insulation, temperatures would swing from 
unbearable cold at night to intolerable heat 
during day. The atmosphere is composed 
of 78% nitrogen, 21% oxygen and minor 
percentage of other gases like argon,neon, 
helium, hydrogen and carbon-dioxide. At 
sea-level the air has a pressure of about 


14.7 pounds to the sq. inch. The prei 
decreases as the level mounts. 



The height of the atmosphere may be 
•anything from 600 to 1000 miles. The atmo¬ 
sphere is divided into 5 layers. 

Exosphere, This is the topmost layer. The 
density of air here is one million millionth 
of that at ground level. 

Ionosphere. Here, the air particles are 
electrically charged by the Sun’s ultra¬ 
violet radiation. The polar auroras occur 
in this region. Most meteoroids burn out 
here. In what is called the hydroxle zone 
of this layer, water- vapour is broken up 
by sunlight into hydrogen atoms and 
molecules of hydroxle. 

Chemosphere. Here, there is an accumul¬ 
ation of ozone gas, which absorbs some of 
the Sun’s ultra-violet rays and is the Eartlp 
main line of defence against the Sun’s 
harmful effects. 


Stratosphere. This layer is about 10 miles 
thick. It is at the bottom of this layer, 
called Tropopause, that jet airliners fly. 

Troposphere. This is about 7 miles high 
from the Earth. It is the region of clouds 
and weather. 
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Surface of the Earth. The total surface 
area of the Earth is 19,69,51,072 sq. rniles 
of which roughly 3/10 (57,51,000 sq. miles) 
is land and 7/10 (13,94,40,000 sq. miles) 
water. The land surface is made up of the 
continent.s and minor islands and the water 
surface is covered by the great oceans, in¬ 
land lakes and rivers. The continents in 
the order ofthe size are: l.Asia, 2. Africa, 

3. North America, 4. South America 5. An¬ 
tarctica, 6. Australia or Australasia or 
Oceania, 7. Europe. The oceans according 
toareaare: 1.Pacific, 2.Atlantic, 3.Indian, 

4. Arctic. The north and south points of 
me globe arc covered by the North Pole in 
the Arctic Ocean and the South Pole in the 
continent of Antartica. 

Earth’s Crust The top land surface is 
composed of different rocks. This granitic 
layer is called sial, because of the predo¬ 
minance of silica and aluminium in its com¬ 
position. Below the granitic layer is a den- 
sc«' basaltic layer called sima because of 
its richness in magnesium. The 
together have an average thickness of 20-25 
nijjcs. Below these layers lie the mantle, 
made up ot rocks of whose composition, 


we know little, the mantle extends to a 
depth of 1,800 miles. Below the mantle is 
the Outer core 1,310 miles thick and made 
up of heavy metals like iron and nickel in 
molten form. The next layer. Inner core 850 
miles thick, also consists of metals but in 
a more solidified form. What is at the very 
core of the Earth is not definitely known. 
Some think that there is a nucleus of high 
density atoms that were the starting point 
of the sloar system. 

Ocean Floor. The average depth of the 
sea is 12,000 feet, as against an average 
land height of 2,500 feet. Tne basaiiic layer 
lies directly under the ocean bed and here 
forms the thinnest part of the Earth’s crust. 
It was once thought that the sea-bottom 
was flat and featureless. Recent researches 
in oceanography have revealed amazing 
topographical features in the ocean bed. 
The sea basins, some two and a half miles 
down, are furrowed with terraces, ribbed 
with mountain ranges, pitted with deep 
valleys and scoured by miglity rivers. The 
basins are catpeted with sediment formed 
by the minute remains of creatures and rocks 
siftmg down tlirough the sea, since the 
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egan. This sediment is two miles 
certain places. 

LC sea-bottom is filled with volcanoes, 
which often tlirow up islands or gulp them 
down. Krakatoa, an island in Sunda strait 
(Indonesia) was blown up by a volcanic 
eruption in 1833 but in 1929 a new island 
suddenly emerged in the same place and was 
aptly named, Anak Krakatoa or Child of 
Krakatoa. Earthquakes occurring under the 
sea, cause the dreaded tidal waves. These 
waves travel as fast as 400 miles an hour, 
with intervals of about 90 miles between 
the waves. In the open sea, the tidal waves 
do not rise very high but they go up to 40-50 
ft, when nearing to shore. They cover vast 
distances. The tidal waves that hit Japan 
in 1960, were started by earthquakes off 
the coast of Chile. 


The Mid-Atlantic Ridge, one of several 
submarine mountain-ranges, is the biggest 
in the world—10,000 miles long and 500 
miles wide-—with an average height of 10,000 
ft. The major portion of this range lies sub¬ 
merged in water, but some peaks thrust up 
to form islands like the Azores, where 
Mount Pico rises 27,600 ft. above the sea¬ 
bed. 


The Mid-Ocean Canyon in the Atlantic 
is one of the gigantic submarine rivers. Its 
main branch is 2,000 miles long and 2-4 
miles wide with adepth of 150 to 600ft.These 
undcr-walcr rivers have seasons of flood 
and recession, like the rivers on land. The 
Corigo Canyon, during flood, throw's up 
mud-banks some 20 miles w ide and 600 ft 
high. 

Climatic Regions. Tlie two poles at either 
end of the Earth, are permanently ice-clad 
and have the lowest temperatures in the 
world. As we travel down from the poles 
to the equator, the climate grow's warmer. 
Climatically the surface of the Earth ci^n be 
classified as under 1) The Ice-caps, cover¬ 
ing the North and South Poles and adjoin¬ 
ing areas, where there is hardly any vege¬ 
tation, little animal life. 2) The Tundra 
region, with permanently frozen subsoil, 
mainly cold except for brief summer periods. 
This area is marked by mosses and lichens 
and other stunted vegetation with a few 
bushes, in the warmer centres. 3) Moor¬ 
land, where the sub-soil is not frozen, ex¬ 
cept in winter. The surface generally is rocky 
and the main vegetation are short shrubs 
and tufted grass. 4) Coniferous forests, 
which are under snow for a few months, 
and which experience very low temperatures 
with little rainfall. 5) Deciduous forests 
which have warmer temperature and greater 
rainfall than the coniferous forests. 6) Tem¬ 
perate grass land, which are fairly wet 
with no extremes of temperature and where 


grass and trees grow in profusion. 7) 
regions, with extremes of climate and s^nty 
rainfall mainly suited for extensive mecha¬ 
nised farming and grazing. 8) Mediter¬ 
ranean regions. This does not mean regions 
round the Mediterranean, but areas of the 
Earth, with the l>pical Mediterranean cli¬ 
mate of warm wet winters and hot dr>' sum¬ 
mers and best suited for the cultivation of 
olives, wines etc. 9) Savannah or hot- 
grassland region, found in the tropics 
with high temperatures, and small hardy 
vegetation like grass and stunted trees. This 
region will appear yellowish brown during 
the dry season and fresh green in the w et- 
season. 10) Tropical forests, are regions 
of great heat and moisture, with very luxu¬ 
riant vegetation, and high-growing trees. 

11) Semi-desert areas, with scanty and 
intermittant rainfall, which usually ex¬ 
perience great extremes of temperature. 
Vegetation here is sparse consisting of salt 
bush, scrub and other stunted plants. 

12) Deserts, with little or no rainfall and 
great extremes of temperature, between 
day and night and by seasons. These are 
barren, rocky or sandy with no vegetation 
except in patches called oases where there 
are supplies of w'ater. 


The Continents. Of the five continents, 
the biggest, Asia and the smallest Europe 
really form one land mass and is more ap¬ 
propriately considered one continent-Eurnsia. 
The distinction betw-een the two is comple¬ 
tely artificial and was occasioned by the 
great development of the European area in 
the last five centuries and the comparative 
sta^iation of Asian countries, many of 
which had become subject to Euro])ean 
powers. Today this distinction is not merely 
confusing but embarrassing. For example, 
the U.S.S.R. striding over Europe and Asia 
is neither European nor Asiatic and has 
to be arbitrarily divided into tw'O unnatural 
sections for purposes of continental classi¬ 
fication. 

Eurasia forms the single largest land 
mass ill the globe, covering more than a 
quarter of the Earth^s laud surface and in¬ 
habited by over three-quarters of its popu¬ 
lation. It contains all types of soil and 
climate from the frozen Tundra of the 
Arctic in north Russia, down to the dense 
rain forests of India and Malaya, and in¬ 
cluding great desert which extends from 
Mongolia to Arabia. 

Africa more or less is a natural unit, (he 
Mcd.terranean Sea separating it from Europe 
and the Suez Canal and the Red Sea. se¬ 
gregating it from Asia. 

The Americas (North & South) form 
practically one land unit, nnd can be re¬ 
garded as one contincnt-Aiuerica, even 
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Panama Canal, half natural, 
separate the two. 

Antarctica is an entity by itself, com¬ 
pletely ice-bound and utteny un.nhabitcd. 
It was until some fifty years ago, regarded 
as an ocean and called the Antarctic Ocean. 
Tt comprises the seas and lands round the 
South Pole, which lie within the Antarctic 
circle. It has a total area of some 41 mill¬ 
ion sq. miles and is covered by an ice-cap, 
thousands of feet deep. If this ice-cap is 


to melt the sea level all over the 
r.se by some 200 to 300 feet. 

Australia, .s hi a class of its own. Separ- | 
a ted by huge sheets of ocean water, from 
the main land masses of Eurasia, Africa i 
and the Americas, Australia was originally [ 
regarded only as a big island. But its ex¬ 
tensive land area of some 3 million sq. miles 
led geographers to classify it as a continent. 
Australia with New Zealand and adjoining 
islands, is called Australasia by some geo¬ 
graphers, while others call it Oceania. ’ ' 



Continents 



Area 
sq. miles 

Mean 

ele¬ 

vation 

Highest 

elevation 

feet 

Lowest 

elevation 

feet 

Highest 

recorded 

temperature 

Lowest 

recorded 

temperature 

Africa 

116,99,000 

1,900 

Mt. Kili¬ 
manjaro, 
Tansania 
19,340 

Qattara De- El Azizia, 
pression, Libya 

Egypt-436 136.4"F. 

below sealevcl 

Senirir. 

Morocco 

11.4°F. 

Antarctica 

53,00,000 

6,000 

Mt. Mar¬ 
kham 
15,100 

Sea level 

Hope Bay, 
Grahamland 
57.0"F. 

Vostok 

125.3°F. 

Asia 

186,85,000 

3,000 

Mt. Everest, 
Nepal-Tibet 
29,028 

Dead Sea, 
Palestine 

1,286 below 
sea level 

Jacobabad, 

Pakistan 

126.0"F. 

Verkhoyansk 

Siberia 

89.9°F. 

Australia 

29,71,081 

1,000 

Mt. Kosci¬ 
usko, 

N.S. Wales, 
7,316 

Luke Eyre, 
South 
Australia, 
39 below 
sea level. 

Cloncurry, 

Queensland 

127.5°F. 

Kiandra 
N.S. Wales 
S.O'^F. 

Europe 

20,85,000 

980 

Mt. EPbais, 
U.S.S.R. 
18,482 

Caspian Sea 
U.S.S.R. 

92 below 
sea level 

Seville, 

Spain 

124.9‘’F. 

Ust Shchugor 
U.S.S.R. 
67.0 F. 

North 

America 

94,35,000 

2,000 

Mt. McKin¬ 
ley Alaska, 
20,320 

Death Valley Death Valley Snag, Yukon 
California California Sl.O^F. 

280, below 133.9"F. 

sea level 

South 

America 

68,60,000 

1,800 

Mt. Acon¬ 
cagua, 
Argentina 
23,038 

Rio-Ncgro 
Argentina 
98 below 
sea level 

Rivadavia, 
Argentina 
120.0 F. 

Colonia 

Sarmiento 

Argentina 

27.0T. 


The Oceans. Nearly seven tenths of the 
Earth's surface is covered by great oceans, 
the Pacific alone having an area of more 
than 63 million sq. miles. The average 
depth of the sea is 12.000 feet as against 
an a/crage land height of only 2500 feet. 
The oceans are exposed to tidal action all 
lliri/ugh the year, owing to the pull 
of the Moon and the Sun. Beneath the 
tidal surface, however are fast currents, 
some of them many miles long and as 
much as 100 miles wide. These currents 


not only ditcrmine the position of fishing 
grounds, but also the chmatc of the adjo¬ 
ining land surface, for a change in the 
direction of a current can alter the weather 
far inland. While the major portions of 
the oceans, remain open seas, they creep 
into the land surface in different forms 
ana sizes to such an e.xtent that we have 
to use separte nomenclatures like straits, 
gulfs, bays and seas to refer to these ocean 
inlets. 
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oceans merge so naturally into one 
that it is hard to demarcate them. 

Pacific is the largest of the oceans. 
It occupies nearly half the Earth’s surface. 
It is 10,492 miles at its broadest and 
36,198 feet at its deepest. The Pacific was 
the greatest conglomeration of islands, 
which fall into three major groups, Micron¬ 
esia, Melanesia and Polynesia. 

The Atlantic, the second largest ocean, 
has an area of over 31 million sq. miles . 
with an average depth of 13,880 feet. 

The Indian Ocean, the third largest 



ocean covers an area of more 
million sq. miles. It extends from Cape 
Comorin in India down to the Antarctic 
contment. 


The Arctic, the smallest of the oceans 
lies in between the huge continents of 
Eurasia and the Americas. Tlie tips of the 
Asian continent and the North American 
continent, meet at Bering strait barely 45 
miles across. The Bermg strait links the 
Arctic to the Pacific while the Arctic merges 
into the Atlantic in between Greenland, 
Iceland and Norway. Tlic Arctic is covered 
with drifting ice, all through the year. 


Principal Oceans and Seas of the World 


Oceans 

Pacific Ocean 
Atlantic Ocean 
Indian Ocean 
Arctic Ocean 


Seas 

Mediterranean Sea 
South China Sea 
Bering Sea 
Carribbean Sea 
Gulf of Mexico 
Okhotsk, Sea of 
East China Sea 
Yellow Sea 
Hudson Bay 
Japan, Sea of 
North Sea 
Red Sea 
Black Sea 
Baltic Sea 


Area sq. miles 

Average depth 
in feet 

Greatest < 
in feet 

63,986,000 

14,040 

36,198 

31,530,000 

12,880 

30,143 

28,350,000 

13,000 

22,968 

5,541,6000 

4,200 

17,850 


1,145,000 

4,500 

14,435 

895,000 

5,400 

16,456 

878,000 

1,665 

13,422 

750,000 

8,400 

23,750 

700,000 

4,700 

12,426 

582,000 

3,000 

12,621 

480,000 

610 

10,500 

480,000 

160 

348 

472,000 

440 

1,500 

405,000 

4,835 

10,200 

221,000 

180 

1,998 • 

178,000 

1,490 

7,254 

168,500 

4,300 

7,362 

158,000 

221 

1,300 


Islands. Islands comprise a large mass 
of iand, the biggest 16 of thetfe accounting 
for as much as 22 million sq. railes-greater 
than the area of the continent of Europe. 


The smaller islands, counting by the thous¬ 
ands, cover^ another substantial slice of the 
land surface. 
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Largest Islands 


Sl 



Ocean 

Area 
sq.miles 

Island 

Ocean 

Area 
sq. miles 

Greenland 

Arctic 

8,40,000 

Ellesmere 

Artie 

82,11.9 

New Guinea 

Pacific 

3,47,450 

Victoria 

Arctic 

80,450 

Bornca 

Pacific 

3,07,000 

Celebes 

Pacific 

73,160 

Baffin 

Arctic 

2,36,000 

South Island 

Do 

58,093 

Madagascar 

Indian 

2,27,737 

Java 

Do 

48,763 

Sumatra 

Indian 

1,61,012 

Luzon 

Do 

46,636 

Honshu 

Pacific 

88,031 

North Island 

Do 

42,281 

Great Britain 

Atlantic 

84,186 

Cuba 

Atlantic 

44,206 

The Mountains. 

The mountains form 

ing the weaker 

countries 

from beinS 


the highest land surface on the globe. The 
higher mountains are always snow-bound. 

The mountains are of great historical im¬ 
portance, many of them providing effective 
barriers to aggressive empires and protect- 

Highest Mountains of the World 


absorbed into mightier countries. They 
also count for a good deal in fixing the 
climates of the countries, that lie on either 
side of them. They are the areas from 
which the great rivers originate. 


Mt. Everest, Nepal-Tibet 
Mt. Godwin Austen (K2) India 
Kanchenjunga, Nepal- India 
Mt. Makalu, Tibet': Nepal 
Dhaulagiri, Nepal 
Nunga Parbat, India 
Annapurna, Nepal 
Gasherbrura, India 
Gosainthan, Ti^t 
Nanda Devi, India 
Rakaposhi, India 
Mt. Kamet, India- Tibet 
Namcha Barwa, Tibet 
Gurla Madhata, Tibet 
Ulugh Muztagh, Tibet 
Amne Machin, China 
Minya Konka, China 
Stalina Peak, U.S.S.R. 

Pobedy Peak, U.S.S.R. Sinkiang 
Muztagh, Sinkiang 


feet 

29,028 

28,250 

28,146 

27,827 

26,975 

26,660 

26,504 

26,483 

26,291 

25,645 

25,550 

25,447 

25,447 

25,355 

25,331 

25,000 

24,903 

24,589 

24,407 

24,386 


Tirich Mir, Pakistan 

Mt. Chumalhari, Bhutan- Tibet 

Khan Tengri, U.S.S.R. 

Lenina Peak, U.S.S.R. 
Aconcagua, Argentina 
Ancohuma, Bolivia 
Ojos del Salado, Argentina 
Pissis, Argentina 
Huascaran, Peru 
Llullaillaco, Argentina- Chile 
Mercedario, Argentina 
Yerupaja, Peru 
Incahuasi, Argentina- Chile 
Tupungato, Chile 
Sajama Volcano, Bolivia 
Mt. Illampu, Bolivia 
Mt. Illimani, Bolivia 
Chimborazo, Ecuador 
Mckinley, Alaska 
Kailas, TTibet 


feet 

24,340 

23,930 

23,600 

23,406 

23,038 


22,238 

22,205 

22,057 

21,878 

21,759 

21,720 

21,484 

21,390 

21,270 

21,184 

20,561 

20,320 

20,300 


The Rivers. All rivers,-big and small 
flow from high mountains, or high land 
altitudes, to the sea. They thus form a 
link between the heights of the land and 
the depths of the sea. 


The great rivers of the world, flowing 

down from the mountains, have opened 
out into fertile valleys many of which have 
served as the cradles of human civilization. 


Longest Rivers of the World 


Nile, Africa 
Amazon. S. America 
Mississippi- Missouri (U.S.A.) 
Irtysh, U,S,S,R, 

Yangtze, China 

Amur, Asia 

Congo, Africa 

Hwang Ho (Yellow) China 

Lena, U.S S.R 

Mackenzie, Canada 

Mekong, A^'U 

Niger, Africa 

Ycniscy, U.S.S.R- 

Murray- Darling, Australia 


Miles 

4,145 Volga, U.S.S.R. 

3.900 Madeira, S. America 
3,760 Parana, S. America 
3,200 Indus, Asia 

3,100 Yukon, Alaska 

2.900 St. Lawrence, Canada 
2,718 Rio Grande, U.S.A. 

2,700 Purus, South America 
2,645 Brabmaputia, Asia 
2,635 Orinoco, S. America 
2,6(X) Sao Francisco, S. America 
2,600 Danube. Europe 

2,360 Salween, Burma- China 
2,310 Euphrates, Asia. 


Miles 

2,290 

2,100 

2,050 

1,980 

1,979 

1,945 

1,885 

1,850 

1,800 

1,800 

1,800 

1,770 

1,7.50 

1,700 



















THE EARTH 

The Historic River Valleys, 
of Euphrates & Tigris in Iraq 




Indus Valley in Indo-Pakistan,Asia. 
Nile Valley in Egypt, Africa. 
Yangtse-kiang Valley in China-Asia. 
Hwangho Valley in China- Asia. 
Ganga Valley, India- Asia. 
Brahmaputra Valley- India- Asia. 
Godawary Valley- India, Asia. 
Irrawady Valley Burma, Asia. 
M-Yam Valley, Thailand, Asia, 


Me Kong Valley- Vietnam, Asia. 

Po Valley- Italy, Europe. 

Rhone & Loire Valley- France, 
Rhine & Ebc Valley- Germany- 
Dnieper, Don and Volga and Danube 
valleys- Russia 

Mississippi- Missourie Valley-U. S. A. 
Colorado Valley (U. S. A.) 

Parana Valley -Argentina 
Niger Valley -Africa. 

Zambesi Valley-Africa. 


Famous Waterfalls 


1* By height 

Height {ft) 

2. By volume of water 

A veroge annual 
flow {cu.fi.sec) 

Angel (Venezuela) 

2,648 

Guaira (Brazil) 

470,000 


Kukennam (Venezuela) 

2,000 

Khon (Indo- China) 

410,000 


Ribbon (U.S.A.) 

1,612 

Niagara (Canada) 

212,200 


King George VI (Guyana) 

1,600 

Paulo Afonso (Brazil) 

100,000 




Urubupunga (Brazil) 

97,000 


Upper Yosemite (U.S.A.) 

1,430 

Iguazu (Argentina) 

61,660 


Tugela (Union S. Africa) 

1,350 

Patos - Maribondo (Brazil) 

53,000 


Gavarnie (France) 

1,385 

Victoria (Rhodesia) 

38,430 


Wollomombi (Australia) 

1,100 

Grand (Labrador) 

35,000 


Takakkaw (Canada) 

1,000 

Kaieteur (Guyana) 

23,400 


Principal Lakes of the World 


Sq. miles 

sq.milcs 

Caspian Sea, U.S.S.R- Iran (Salt) 170,000 

Ontario Canada 


7,540 

Victoria East, Central Africa 

26,200 

Balkhash, U.S.S.R. 


7,050 

Aral, U.S.S.R. (Salt) 

24,400 

Ladoga, U,S.S.R. 


7.000 

Huron, U.S.A.Canada 

23,010 

Onega, U.S.S.R. 


3,800 

Michigan, U.S.A. 

22,400 

Eyre, Australia (Salt) 


3,700 

Nyasa, East Central Africa 

14,200 

Rudolf, Kenya (Salt) 


3,500 

Tansania, East C. Africa 

12,700 

Titicaca, Peru- Bolivia 


3,200 

Great Bear, Canada 

11,660 

Athabasca, Canada 


3,058 

Baykal ,U.S.S.R. 

11,580 

Nicaragua, Nicaragua 


3 000 

Great Slave, Canada 

11,170 

Reindeer, Canada 


2,400 

Erie, U.S.A. Canada 

9,940 

Torrons. Australia (Salt) 


2,400 

Winnipeg, Canada 

9,398 

Koko Nor, China (Salt) 


2,300 

Chad, North Central Africa 

8,000 

Issyk-Kul, U.S.S.R. 


2.216 

Superior, U.S.A- Canada 

31,820 

Vanem, Sweden 


2,150 

Big Deserts 


Area 


Area 


sq. miles 


sq. 

miles 


Sahara (N. Africa) 

Libyan (N. Africa) 

A.ustralian (Australia) 

Great Victoria (Part of Australian 
Desert) 

Syrian (Part of Arabian Desert) 
Arabian (Arabia) 

Gobi (Mongolia) 

Rub’al Khali (part of Arabian 
Desert) 


30,00,000 Kalahari (Botswana) 2,00,000 

6,50,000 Great Sandy (part of Australian 

Desert) 1,60,000 

6,00,000 Takla Makan (S. Sinkiang, China)1,25,000 

1,25,000 Arunta (Part of Australian Desert) 1,20,000 

1,25,000 KaraKum(S.W. Turkistan) 1,05,000 

50,000 Nubian (part of Sahara) 1,00,000 ^ 

4,00,000 Thar(N.W. India) 1,00,000 

2,50,000 Kizii Kum (Central Turkistan) 90,000 
















Guallatiri (Chile) 

Laskar (Chile) 

Cotopaxi (Ecuador) 
Sangay (Ecuador) 

T ungurahua (Ecuador) 
Cotacachi (Ecuador) 
Purace (Columbia) 
Klyuchevaskaya (U.S.S.R) 
Wrangell (Alaska) 
Taiumulco (Guatemala) 
Manua Loa (Hawai) 
Tacana (Guatemala) 
Erebus (Antarctica) 

Etna (Sicily, Italy) 


THE EARTH 


Major 

(Height ft.) 
19,882 
19,652 
19,347 
17,749 
16,512 
1^,197 
15,604 
15,584 
14,005 
13,812 
13,680 
13,333 
13,200 
10,705 


Volcanoes 


Quiesent 
Llullaillaco (Chile) 
Kilimanjaro (Tansania) 
Misti (Peru) 

Pichincha (Ecaudor) 
Kronotskaya (U.S.S.R.) 
Lassen (U.S.A.) 

Extinct 

Aconcagua (Argentina) 
Chimborazo (Ecaudor) 
Demavend (Iran) 
Orizaba (Mexico) 

Elbruz (U.S.S.R.) 
Popocatepet (Mexico) 
Karisimbi (Congo) 


(Height ft,) 


22,057 

19,340 

19,031 

15,712 

11,575 

10,547 

22,834 

20,561 

18,934 

18,701 

18,481 

17,887 

14,787 


Famous Sliip-canals of the World 


Name 

Location 

Year 

opend 

length 

(mi) 

mdth 

(fi) 

Depth 

m 

Locks 

Albert 

Belgium 

1939 

80.0 

53.0 

16.5 

6 

Amsterdam -Rhine 

Netherlands 

1952 

45.0 

164.0 

41.0 

3 

Beaumont-Port Arthur United States 
Chesapeake and Dcla- 

1916 

40.0 

200.0 

34.0 


ware 

United States 

mi 

19.0 

250.0 

27.0 


Houston 

United States 

1914 

43.0 

300.0 

34.0 


Kiel 

Germany 

1895 

61.3 

144.0 

36.0 

*4 

Panama 

Canal Zone 

1914 

50.0 

110.0 

41.0 

12 

Sault Ste. Marie 

Canada 

1895 

60.0 

1.2 

16.8 

1 

Sauk Ste. Marie 

United States 

1915 

80.0 

1.6 

25.0 

4 

Suez 

Egypt 

1869 

100.6 

197.0 

34.0 


Welland 

Canada 

1931 

27.6 

80.0 

25.0 

*8 


EVOLUTION OF LIFE 


The Earth is supposed to have come into 
existence more than 4,500 million years ago. 
The earliest period of the Earth’s formation 
and the beginnings of life is called the Pre- 
Cambrian Age. Starting with the Pre-Cam¬ 
brian Age and ending with the Holocene 
Age, (which is the present age) there are 
16 geological ages of different lengths, in 
which the world known to history has been 
formed and modern forms of life have been 
evolved, 

Pre-Cambrian Age. The EarUi begins as 
a whirling globe of inter-stellar gas, passes 
through a liquid state and forms a solidified 
crust. The thick steamy vapour surrounding 
the Earth, condenses as rain to produce the 
fiist oceans and rivers. Primitive life origin¬ 
ates in the seas, in the form of sea weeds 
and 8ofl-bodicd invertebrate animals. 

Cambrian Age. 100 million years. Rocks 


form on the Earth. Climate conditions be¬ 
come warmer. Life exists only in the seas. 
Seaweeds remain the only plants. Worms, 
jellyfish, starfish and sponges form the main 
groups of invertebrates. India exists as bare 
land surface. The Aravelli ranges in India, 
the oldest mountain ranges in the world and 
existing from the Pre-Cambrian age, rise 
higher. The Vindhyan mountain ranges in 
India form. 

Ordovician Age. 60 million years. Seav\ eeds 
and invertebrates continue in the seas. But 
the first vertebrates appear. 

Silurian Age. 40 million years. Plants 
appear on land. More species of vertebrates 
appear in the seas. Plant life becomes more 
varied in the seas and coral reefs develop. 

Devonian Age. 50 million years. Veget¬ 
ation begins to thrive on land. The first fishes 
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j seas. The first invertebrate ani- 
Ipcdes, mites, spiders and wing- 
5ts appear on land. 

Carboniferous Age. 80 million years. Giant 
evergreen plants appear in tropical swamps. 
Amphibious creatures evolve. Marine life 
in plants and animals show many varieties. 
The reptiles breed on land. Some insects de¬ 
velop wings. 

North India, Tibet and a part of China 
now occupied by the Himalayan ranges and 
the Indo-Gangctic plain in India submerge 
under the waters of the Tethys Sea, which 
invades the area from the west. The land 
mass of Peninsular India (The Deccan) de¬ 
velops huge cracks and extensive depressions. 

Permian Age. 45 million years. The Ear¬ 
th’s crust warps. A period of gigantic Earth 
movements results. Lofty mountains like the 
Appalachians form. The land invades the 
sea forming lakes. Deciduous plants able lo- 
withstand extremes of climate dominate. 
Land animals increase in variety and num¬ 
bers, ending the dominance of the marine 
creatures. 

Triassic Age. 45 million years. Coniferous 
plants, cycads and ferns increase. Some cy- 
cads have embryonic flowers. The first mam¬ 
mals, (warm blooded creatures) evolve from 
the reptiles. Dinosaurs, barely 6 inches long 
ure present for the first time. The first flies 
^ind termites appear. 

Jurassic Age. 45 million years. The seas 
^luvaocc on land. High mountains erode, 
reptiles increase in size and variety on land. 

* Pc first birds evolve feathers from scales. 
Huge reptiles, weighing as much as 34 tons 
roam the Earth. Mammals remain small, no 
Digger than rats, and live in the woodlands. 

Creataceous Age. 65 million years. Land 
mainly made up of swamps. Major mount¬ 
ains like the Rockies and Andes form. Flo¬ 
wering plants appear. Giant reptiles like the 
Dinosaurs dominate the land at the beginning 
D the age but disappear towards the close, 
.i.iacental mammals (whose young are nou¬ 
rished directly by the mother’s blood until 
Dirth) appear. 

Eocene Age. 30 million years. The Atlan- 
ic and Indian Oceans form. Flowering plants 
Dominate. Marine reptiles become extinct, 
^ome species of mammals like the whale and 
\ J^ca^ow adapt themselves to the sea. Most 
assume the present forms. The ancestors 
J’l the big mammals, elephant, rhinoceros, 
Dorse and cattle appear. Primitive monkeys 
seen. 

Volcanic outbursts in the Indian Peninsula 
‘ood the Deccan plateau, with overflows of 
ya, many metres thick. Denudation of the 
JDateau begins, resulting in numerous flat- 
^Dpped hills forming the western ghats, which 



flank the w est coast of India. Flat-toppjj^ 
hills constituting a mountain range appe^ 
to be a peculiar geological feature of the 
mountain system of the western ghats. 

Oligocene Age. 15 million years. Land 
mass moves at the expense of the sea. The 
Alps begin to form. The Himalayas, the 
highest mountain ranges in the world and 
also the youngest, emerge from the Tithys 
Sea. New species of crabs and snails evolve. 
The ancestors of cats, dogs and bears appear. 
Tailless primitive apes arc seen. Plant eating 
animals increase. 

Miocene Age. 14 million years. Asia and 
Europe become one mass. The Mediterra¬ 
nean is landlocked. Bony fish increase in 
variety. Elephants and other mammals grow' 
in size. The Himalayas rise higher. This is 
the second upheavel of the Himalayas. 

Pliocene Age. 10 million years. The con¬ 
tinents assume the present form. Land sul> 
sidcnce leads to the formation of the North 
Sea, Black and Caspian Seas and the Sea 
of Aral. Marine life assumes present forms 
Mammal species decline in variety. Man-like 
apes and elephants thrive. Mammoth cre¬ 
atures on land and sea become extinct. 

Pleistocene Age. 1 million years. A period 
of abnormal and extreme climate changes. 
Mountainous ice sheets cover the major port¬ 
ion of the Earth. The ice melts periodically 
raising the sea-level. Land masses, pressed 
down by ice begin to rise. The Himalayas 
finally rise to form the highest mountain 
ranges in the world. The Indo-Gangetic 
plain begins to form. Melting ice forms tlic 
Great Lakes of America and the lakes in 
Southern Europe. Many plants in Europe 
perish leaving only hardy trees like oak and 
elm. . Ape-like creatures, the ancesiors of 
man begin to make tools. .Modern elephants 
horses and oxen appear. 

Pleistocene age is generally sub-divided 
into {{) Lower Pleistocene betw een 1 milliim 
and 5,00,000 years ago, (2) Muldlc Pleisto¬ 
cene between 5,00.000 to 1,00,000 years ago 
and (3) L’/Jper P/m/<7cc//<? between J,(X),000 
and 10,000 years ago. 

Holocene Age, Tliis is the prcscni geolo¬ 
gical age, and began 10,000 years ago. (cc 
retreats and warmer climates prevail over 
the major portion of the Earth. Vegetation 
thrives. Man learns the domestication of 
animals and the science of cultivation. 

Pre-historic Man. Biologically, man b<N 
longs to the species of mammals described 
as primates. The primates arc distincuished 
by a large brain, a grasping hand with nails 
instead of claws, and eye sight which has 
developed at the expense of the sense of 
smell. Within this group are included lemurs, 
monkeys and apes. Man is how'cver dist¬ 
inguished from other primates by his ability 
to make tools and use them. 
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branches of science help us to know 
thing about the early man: Taxonomy 
Palaeontology. Taxonomy makes a com¬ 
parative biological study of man with other 
animals and finds out the degree of relation¬ 
ship existing between them. Palaeontology 
involves the examination of fossils and the 
determination of their age and development. 


The earliest fossil remains of the ancestors 
of man, so far discovered, were found in 
Olduvai gorge in Tansania in 1959. The re¬ 
mains consisted of a skull and shin bone. 
This species known as Zinjanthropus or 
Olduvai man is estimated to have lived 
3,700,000 years ago. He is supposed to have 
walked erect, though he possessed the huge 
jaw and the receding forehead of the anthro¬ 
poid apes. There is however no doubt that 
he fashioned tools and used them. The 
Australopithecus man, a name which means 
Southern Ape lived during the lower Plei¬ 
stocene age, about a million years ago. His 
fossils were first discovered in 1924 in Bot- 
swanaland in Africa. He had a small brain 
but apparently used tools. The Australo¬ 
pithecus and the Zinjanthropus were prob¬ 
ably related species. 


The Pithecanthropus man, ' otherwise 
known as Java man, is estimated to have 
lived 4,00,000 years ago during the middle 
Pleistocene age. His fossils were discovered 
in Java in 1891 and consisted of a skull and 
thigh bone. This is the first specimen of the 
erect ape-man. His brain was considerably 
larger than the Australopithecus man, but 
still very small, compared to that of the mo¬ 
dern man. The skull is very thick, the fore¬ 
head low and sloping, the brow ridges heavy 
and the chin reccing. He was a tool maker 
and user. The Pithecanthropus man found 
in China and commonly known as Pekin 
man w’as no doubt related to the Java man, 
but had ? bigger brain and more advanced 
human features. He not only made tools 
and used them but knew the use of fire as 
well. 

The Heidelberg man, found in Germany 
in 1907, was a contemporary of the Java- 
man, and Pekin man during the middle Plei¬ 
stocene age, some 5,00,000 years ago. Only 
his lower jaw-bone has been found. He is 
probably the ancestor of the Neandertal man. 


The Sw'anscombe man found in England 
in i 935-36 also lived some 4,00,000 years ago, 
in ilw middle Pleistocene age and seems to 
have been another ancestor of the Neander¬ 
tal man. We have found out only the skull 
parts of lids species. 

The Fontcchcvade man, whose skull pares 
were discovered in France in 1947 is esti¬ 
mated lo have lived some 2,50,000 years ago 
clmrng (he middle Plicstoccne age. He 
appears to have been related lo the Swans- 


combe man as one of the ancesh 
Neandertal man. 

The Neandertal man, whose skull and 
bones were found in Germany in 1856 must . 
have lived some 1,00,000 years ago, in the ; 
upper Pleistocene age. Several types of 
Neandertal men have been found but the 
so-called “classic” Neandertaler was rather ; 
brutal in appearance, with heavy brow rid¬ 
ges, sloping forehead and receding chin. 
But he had a stocky physique and a brain- 
capacity, almost equivalent to that of the 
modern man. This specie was wide-spread 
in Europe, Asia and Africa, but seems to 
have eventually disappeared. 

The Mount-Carmel man, whose skeletons 
were discovered in Palestine in 1931-32 seems 
to have been related to the Neandertal man. 
He is estimated to have lived some 1,00,000 ' 
years ago. The Mount Carmel type repre- i 
sents both the “Primitive” and the “Progres- [ 
sive” groups of the Neandertal man. j 

The Rhodesian man, whose skull was I 
found in 1921 in Broken Hill, Northern 
Rhodesia and the Saldanah man whose rc- | 
mains were discovered near Saldanah Bay I 
in Cape Province in 1951 appear to have | 
flourished during the upper Pliestocene age, . 
some 70,000 years ago. 

The Solo man found in Java, was a con- : 
temporary of the Rhodesian and Saldanah ■ 
types. He is probably a direct descendant 
of the original Pithecanthropus or Java man. 

These species more or less similar in ap- /, 
pearance and distinctly different from the I 
Neandertalers have many features which f 
differentiate, them from the modern man- 
particularly the enormous brow ridges, which • 
form a continuous bar above the eye sockets. ' 

The Cro-Magnon man, whose skeletons i 
were discovered in France in 1868 is supposed 
to have lived between 50,000 and 20,000 
years ago. This specie, who probably came j 
from Asia were tall, fine-boned and large- | 
brained. They are supposed to be the ance- - 
stors of the modern Europeans. i‘ 

Beginnings of Human Culture. On the cri- j 
terion of ability to make tools and use them, 
we shall have to count the Zinjanthropus 
and the Australopithecus men as the im¬ 
mediate predecessors of /lomo sapiens the 
present human race. This is not true. Thou- , 
sands of years elapsed, before the ancestors ' 
of the modern race emerged. 

The Zinjanthropus and the Australopi¬ 
thecus men, who lived more than a million 
years ago, resembled the apes more than 
men. Man is distinguished from other 
primates, by his ability to make tools and 
use them. The Zinjanthjopus had a huge jaw* 
with enormous molars that have earned him 
the nick-name Nnt-Gracket. The Australo- 
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rillas. 


no more advanced, the larger 
[lem resembling the modem go- 


i Twilight Civilization. The implements used 
j by the Zinganthropus man and theAust- 
I ralopithecus man were very cmde, mostly 
pebbles flaked at one end to form cutting 
edges. These beginnings of civilization some¬ 
times called pebble culture lasted many 
thousands of years. 


Palaeolithic Age. The middle Plei¬ 
stocene age between 5,00,000 and 1,00,000 
years ago, formed the next step in human 
culture. The Java man and the Pekin man 
who represented this culture, made tools 
of stone and bone to hunt animals and 
knew the art of cooking and the use of 
hand- axes. In the upper Pleistocene age 
between 1,00,000 and 50,000 years ago, 
further progress was made in civilization. 
Thus culture is represented by the Neander- 
tal man in Europe, the Rhodesian man in 
Africa and the Solo man in Java. These 
made caves their habitation. They buried 
their dead in caves and attained a high 
degree of skill in hunting and cooking^ 

During the last phase of the Pleistocene 
age, some 30,000 years ago, the ancestors 
of the modern man emerged. 


with a world, which was altogether differ^ 
geographically and biologically, from the 
world of tlieir Palaeolithic ancestors. In the 
cold North (Europe) most of the animals 
on which Palaeolithic hunters lived had either 
migrated or become extinct. This compelled 
the Mesolithic people of the north to take 
to fishing to supplement their diet. In the 
warm South (Middle East) the Mesolithic 
people gathered wild wheat and barley, do¬ 
mesticated wild animals like dogs, and took 
to breeding goats and sheep. It was these 
people who laid the foundations which were 
to revolutionise the Neolithic man’s way of 
life-agriculture and stock breeding. 

Neolithic Age. The Neolithic age is so 
named because during this period man still 
relied mainly on stone-made weapons and 
tools, though the weapons and tools were 
much more developed and highly sophisti¬ 
cated. The Neolithic people, inherited a 
comparatively advanced culture- the cumu¬ 
lative heritage of the Palaeolithic and Meso¬ 
lithic civilizations. They used ingenious tools 
and weapons and were masters of the art of 
domestication of animals. Nevertheless, they 
remained essentially nomadic, wandering 
from place to place, in search of food and 
pasture. 



The earliest known skull of completely 
modern type (homo sapiens) comes from 
Combe Capelle in France and from the 
upper cave (where the Pekin man was first 
discovered) at Chou Kou Tien in China. 

These species made significant advances. 
Their implements were more complicated, 
including knife-blades, engraving tools of 
different types and beautifully carv'ed barbed 
harpoons. Their interests went beyond the 
elementary requirements of food and shelter. 
They began producing very fine paintings 
(on the walls of the caves) and sculpture, 
to beautify themselves with necklaces and 
ornaments and to practise magic rites and 
ceremonies. These people represent the flo¬ 
wering of the Palaeolithic civilization. 

Mesolithic Age. (10,000-8,000 B.C.) The 
Mesolithic people who flourished after the 
end of the Pleistocene age, had to contend 


However at some stage in the Neolithic 
culture-we do not know when or where- agri¬ 
culture was invented and the w’hole pattern 
of human life changed. The more progres¬ 
sive tribes, having learnt the secret of agri¬ 
culture, settled down in the fertile river 
valleys, cultivating food grains and rearing 
cattle. 

River Valley Settlements. The settled way 
of life brought still more momentous changes 
in human culture. Man acquired new skills 
like spinning and weaving, writing and 
working in metals, mastered new science 
like astronomy and architecture and made® 
revolutionary inventions like the wheeled 
cart and the ox-drawn plough. It is against 
such a background that history burst out into 
Ihe great River Valley Civilizations of the 
Nile in Egypt, the Indus in India, the Yellow 
River in China and the Euphrates and Tigns 
tvvers in modem Iraa. 







4000 Founding of the city of Susa (Meso¬ 
potamia). 

3500 Growth of Sumerian civilization; The 
development of writing. 

3000 First Egyptian dynasty; The perfect¬ 
ion of Hieratic writing; Cretan civi¬ 
lization ; The Indus Valley civilization 
in India; Pictorial writing; Copper, 
silver and gold in use. 

2980 Memphis made the capital of Egypt. 

2870 Building of the city of Troy in Asia 
Minor. 

2850 Traditional beginnings of civilized life 
in China. 

2700 The period of the great pyramids in 
Egypt. 

2400 Aryan migrations; Semitic empire. 

2205 Traditional beginnings of Hsia dyna¬ 
sty in China. 

1760 Shang dynasty begins in China. 

1750 .Aryans occupy Mesopotamia. 

1720 The conquest of Egypt by Hyksos; 
War chariots used for the first time. 

1700 Code of Hammurabi at Babylon. 

1600 Bronze used. 

1550 Hittites sack Babylon. 

1546 I8th dynasty in Egypt commences; 
The Egyptian civilization reaches its 
peak under Thotmes III 1490. 

1500 Mitanni (Aryan) Kingdom in Asia 
Minor; Phoenicians develop trade 
w'ith Egypt and Babylon; Vedic liter¬ 
ature in India. 

1400 Cretan civilization ends. 

1377 Amenhotep IV (Ikhanaton) rules 
Egypt. 

1300 Israelites oppressed by Ramescs 11 of 
Egypt.: Phoenicians establish settle¬ 
ments in Greece and Spain. 

1250 Assyrians conquer Babylonia 

1230 Exodus of Israelites from Egypt. 

1200 Phoenicians develop sea-power; The 
flomeric siege of Troy by Greeks; 
How'nfall of liittito kingdom. 

1122 Ciiou dynasty bcgiris in China. 

1115 Magnetic needle discovered in China. 

1028 Saul becomes king of Israel. 

1000 David becomes king of Israel and 
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B. C. 

establishes capital at Jerusalem; The 
age of Rig Veda in India. 

850 Traditional foundation of Carthage. 

753 Traditional foundation of Rome. 

745 Assyrian power at its height. 

625 Chaldean empire in Mesopotamia. 

621 Draco publishes Athenian laws. 

612 Destruction of Nineveh. 

610 The first Spartan constitution. 

594 Solon reforms Athenian constitution. 

586 Babylonians capture Jerusalem. 

560 Croesus becomes king of Lydia; 
Period of Lydian prosperity. 

538 Cyms founds the Persian empire and 
captures Babylonia. 

509 Traditional foundation of the Roman 
Republic. 

490 Battle of Marathon; Athenians de¬ 
feat Persians. 

480 Battle of Thermopylae; Spartans un¬ 
der Leonidas wiped out by Persians; 
Battle of Salamis (naval battle); The ! 
Athenians under Themistoclcs rout | 
the Persians; The death of Buddha i 
in India. \ 

479 Battles of Plataea and Mycalc; Greek 
victories by land and sea respectively» 
Athenian supremacy in Greece begins; 
Final end of Persian threat; Death 
of Confucius in China. 

461 Pericles comes to power in Athens. 

431 Outbreak of Peloponnesian War bet¬ 
ween Athens and Sparta. 

425 Death of Herodotus. 

W Athenians surrender to Sparta; Beg¬ 
inning of Spartan supremacy in Greece 

399 Execution of Socrates. 

371 Battle of Leuctra; Thebans defeat 
Spartans and become the leaders o» 
Greece. 

347 Death of Plato. 

338 Battle of Chaeronea; Philip 11 of. 
Macedon defeats the Greek city-states 
and becomes supreme in Greece. 

336 Alexander becomes the king of Ma¬ 
cedonia. 

334 Battle of Granicus; Alexander's first 
victory' over the Persians. 

333 Battle of Issus; Alexander's secon'^^ 
victory over Darius of Persia. 

332 Alexander captures Tyre and occupi^^ 
Egypt. 
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ander finally defeats Persians. 


330 Death of Darius and the end of Per¬ 
sian empire. 

326 Battle of Hydaspes; Alexander de- 

5 ^ feats Porus of India and conquers 
Punjab. 

323 Death of Alexander at Babylon; Pto¬ 
lemy 1 founds dynasty in Egypt; 
Alexandria (in Egypt) becomes the 
intellectual centre of the world. 

321 Chandragupta Maurya establishes the 
Maurya dynasty in India; Death of 
Aristotle. 

312 Selcucus 1 founds dynasty in Asia. 

275 Battle of Beneventum; Rome finally 
defeats Pyrrhus and the Greek cities 
of southern Italy and becomes undis- 

' puted master of all Italy. 

274 Asoka becomes emperor of India. 

I 264 Beginning of the First Punic War bet¬ 
ween Rome and Carthage. 

241 End of the First Punic War; Sicily 
becomes the first province of Rome. 

221 Shih Huang Tih completes conquest 
of all Chinese states. 

218 Beginning of the Second Punic War; 

j! Hannibal, the Carthagian general 
attacks Rome. 

'214 The construction of the Great Wall 
of China. 

213 Burning of Chinese classics. 

212 Romans capture Syracuse; Archi¬ 
medes is killed. 

202 Eastern Han dynasty in China. 

201 End of Second Punic War; Hannibal 
defeated by the Roman general, Sci- 
pio Africanus; Rome dominates We¬ 
stern Mediterranean. 

196 Rome conquers Macedonia and 
Greek city-states. 

. 160 Judas Maccabaeus leads successful 
revolt against the Seleucid dynasty. 

149 Outbreak of Third Punic War. 

• 146 Romans destory Carthage and make 
Carthage a Roman province. 

124 Establishment of college in China to 
train civil servants. 

; 110 China under Emperor Wu Ti expands 
towards south-east. 

. 106 Marius and Sulla become Roman 
leaders. 

[ Civil War between Marius and Sulla 

begins. 

I Marius massacres his enemies in Rome 
^2 Sulla proscribes his enemies in Rome* 

’ ^ The formation of the First Trium- 

virate-Pompey, Ceasar, Crassus. 



58 Caesar begins conauest of Gaul. 

55 Caesar’s conquest of Britain. 

53' Crassus defeated by Persians falls into 
disgrace in Rome. 

49 Caesar crosses the Rubicon and chat* 
lenges Pompey. 

48 Battle of Pharsalus; Caesar defeats 
Pompey. 

46 Caesar reforms the calendar, later 
known as the Julian Calendar. 

44 Murder of Caesar. 

43 The formation of the Second Trium- 
virate-Antony, Octavian, Lepidus. 

42 Battle of Phillippi; Antony and Octa¬ 
vian defeat Brutus and his associates* 

31 Battle of Actium; Octavian defeats 
Antony and Cleopatra and becomes 
the master of the Roman empire. 

27 The senate of Rome confers the title 
of Augustus on Octavian; Octavian 
becomes Caesar Augustus. 

4 Birth of Jesus Christ. 

A. D. 

6 China institutes Civil Service Exami¬ 
nation. 

14 Augustus dies. 

25 Beginning of Later or Eastern Han- 
dynasty in China. 

33 Crucifixion of Christ (?) 

63 Death of St. Paul. 

64 Great Fire of Rome. 

68 Death of Nero; The end of Julio- 
Claudian line of Roman emperors. 

70 Emperor Titus suppresses Jewish re¬ 
volt and destroys Jerusalem. 

79 Vesuvius volcano erupts and destroys 
the famous Roman towns of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. 

80 Completion of the Roman Colosseum 

96 Accession of Nerva; The first of the 
“Five Good Emperors.” 

97 Chinese penetrate into Persian Gulf. 

117 Death of Trajan and the accession of 

Hadrian; The Roman empire reaches 
its greatest extent. 

135 Bar-Cochba, leader of the Jews. 

180 Death of Marcus Aurelius-last of the 
“Five Good Emperors”; The beginn¬ 
ing of the decline of the Roman 
empire. 

212 Emperor Caracalla gives Roman citi¬ 
zenship to all the free citizens of the 
empire. 

220 The Han dynasty ends in China; The 
period of Civil War in China begins. 
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Emperor Sujin in Japan organises a 
Japanese empire. 

251 Goths defeat and kill the Roman em¬ 
peror Decius. 

284 Diocletian becomes emperor of Rome; 
The persecution of Christians reaches 
its climax. 

306 Constantine becomes emperor. 

313 The Edict of Milan gives toleration to 
Christians in the Roman empire. 

320 The Gupta dynasty rises in India. 

325 The Council of Nicaea: First General 
Council of the Christian Church. 

378 Battle of Adrianople; Goths defeat 
and kill eastern Roman emperor Va- 
lens. 

395 Death of emperor Theodosius the 
Great; Final division of the Roman 
empire into Eastern and Western 
empires. 

410 Alaric the Goth, captures and dest¬ 
roys Rome: This is taken to be the 
end of the Roman empire, 

415 Visigoths begin conquest of Spain 

429 Vandals begin conquest of North 
Africa. 

452 Attila invades Italy. 

455 Rome pillaged by Vandals. 

476 Romulus Augustulus, the last West¬ 
ern Roman emperor, deposed by 
Odovacar; The end of Western Ro¬ 
man empire. 

481 Clovis becomes the king of Franks 
and occupy Gaul. 

493 Theodoric founds Ostrogothic King¬ 
dom in Italy. 

527 Accession of the Eastern Roman em¬ 
peror Justinian J. 

529 Publication of the Civil Code by Justi¬ 
nian. 

570 Birth of Mohammed. 

589 Reunion of China under the Ch’en 
dynasty. 

590 Gregory the Great becomes Pope. 

597 The mission of St. Augustin lands in 

England. 

605 Grand Canal of China constructed. 

618 Tang dynasty comes into power in 
China. 

622 Hejira or flight of Mohammed from 
Mecca to Medina: Beginning of the 
Mohammedan era. 

632 Death of Moliammcd; Accession of 
.\bu Bakr-the fir.si Caliph. 

618 Muslims capture Jerusalem. 

641 Persia conquered by Muslims. 

643 Muslims occupy Alexandria. 


A. D. 

698 Muslims invade Carthage. 

711 The Muslims spread into Spain. [ 
718 The Greatest Muslim attack on Con- 
stantinople fails. ) 

732 Muslim advance in Spain halted by i 
Charles Martel. .A 

750 Beginning of Abbasid Caliphate (re- | 
placing Ommayyads). j 

786 Accession of Haroun-al-Rashid in i 
Baghdad. f; 

800 Coronation of Charlemagne as Holy [ 
Roman Emperor. 

814 Death of Charlemagne and the divi¬ 
sion of his empire. ’ 

827 Muslims invade Sicily. ^ 

840 Muslims capture Bari and occupy 
Southern Italy. 

843 Treaty of Verdun; Final division of 
the Carolingian empire founded by 
Pipin, King of France in 751 A.D.; 
Beginning of France and Germany as 
separate states. 

862 Rurik founds Viking State in Russia, 
first at Novgorod, later at Kiev. 

866 Fujiwara period begins in Japan. 

868 The first printed book in China. j 
893 Simeon founds first Bulgar empire in i 
Balkans. j 

899 Death of Alfred the Great in England. « 

900 Ghana in North West Africa at the } 

height of its pow er. | 

912 Accession of Abdcr, rahman III; The * 
greatest period of the Omajyad Cali- J 
phate of Cordova (Spain). i 

955 Battle of Lechfeld; Magyars finally I 
defeated by Otto the Great and settle I 
in Hungary. j 

960 Beginning of Sung dynasty in China* ! 
966 Mieszko I, King of Poland, accepts ^ 
Christianity. 

968 Fatimids begins their rule in Egypt. 

982 Norsemen discover Greenland. 

987 Hugh Capet, king of France founds 
Capetian dynasty. 

988 Vladimir, king of Kiev becomes Chri¬ 
stian. 

993 Olof Skutkonung, king of Sweden ' 
converted to Christianity. | 

1000 LeifEricsson discovers North America 

1016 Canute becomes king of England. . 
1066 William 1, Duke of Normandy con- | 
quers England. \ 

1069 Reforms of Waiig-An-Shih in Chintz. 
1071 Battle of Manzikert; Seljuks dc.stroy 
Byzantine army. i 

1073 Gregory the V11 becomes Pope, ' 
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1099 


Compilation of Domesday \n England- 
Council of Clermont; Pope Urban II 
preaches First Crusade. 

First Crusade under Godfrey of Bouil¬ 
lon takes Jerusalem. 


1135 Stephen becomes king of England; 
Civil War with Matilda; Anarchy 
follows. 

1143 Alfonso Henriques becomes first king 
of Portugal. 

1144 Muslims capture Christian stronghold 
of Edessa. 


1148 Second Crusade fails to capture Da¬ 
mascus. 


1152 Accession of emperor Frederick Bar- 
barossa. 


1154 Henr>' of Anjou establishes the Plant- 
agenet dynasty in England. 

1161 Explosives used in warfare in China. 

1170 Murder of Thomas Becket in Canter¬ 
bury cathedral. 

1176 Battle of Legnano: Frederick Bar- 
barossa defeated by the Lombard 
League; Italian states become auto¬ 
nomous. 


1185 Kamakura Period in Japan; Epoch 
of feudalism in Japan which lasts un¬ 
til 1333. 

1189 Third Crusade under Frederick Bar- 
barossa, Philip Augustus of France 
and Richard the Lionheart of England 

1^91 Crusaders capture Acre. 

1192 End of the Third Crusade without re¬ 
gaining Jerusalem. 

1204 Fourth Crusade captures Constanti¬ 
nople. 

1206 Gengiz Khan becomes king of the 
Mongols and overnins Central Asia. 

1212 Battle of Las Navas de Tolosa; The 
Spaniards win decisive victory over 
the Muslim Moors. 

1215 Fourth Latcran Council; Papal au- 
^ority reaches its zenith; Tlic Magna 
Carta in England. 

1237 Mongols invade Russia. 

1241 Mongol inemsions into Central Eu¬ 
rope. 

1260 Kublai Khan ruling in China. 

1265 Simon de Montfort’s Parliament in 
England and battle of Evesham; De¬ 
feat and death of dc Montfort. 

1274 Death of J'homas Aquina.s. 

1284 Edward I of England conquers Wales. 

1291 The League of Uri; Beginnings of the 
Swiss Confederation; Acre falls to 
Muslims; The Crusades end. 


a 

1295 Model Parliament of Edward 1 In 
England. 

1309 Papacy moves to Avignon; Beginn¬ 
ing of the Babylonish Captivity. 

1314 Battle of Bannockburn; Robert Bruce 
of Scotland defeats the English army. 

1336 Ashikaga period in Japan. 

1338 Beginning of Hundred Year’s War 
between England and France. 

1346 Battles of Crecy; English victory over 
French and Scots. 

1348 Black Death reaches Europe. 

1356 Battle of Poitiers; Black Prince of 
England defeats the French. 

1360 Peace of Bretigny; Edward 111 of 
England gains territories in France. 

1362 English made the official language in 
England. 

1363 Timur (Tamerlane) begins his career 
of conquest in Asia. 

1368 Ming dynasty in China. 

1377 Pope returns to Romo; End of Baby¬ 
lonish Captivity. 

1378 Disputed Papal Election; Beginning 
of Great Schism 

1381 Peasants Revolt in England 

1384 Death of John Wyclif 

1398 Timur invades North India 

1415 Battle of .Agincourt; Henry the V 
of England gains a decisive victory 
over France 

1429 Joan of Arc leads the French army 
and takes Orleans 

1431 Burning of Joan of Arc 

1438 Albert I establishes the Habsburg 
dynasty 

1453 Turks capture Constantinople and 
ends the Byzantine or the Eastern 
Roman Empire; Tlie end of the Hun¬ 
dred Years’ War. 

1455 First battle of St. Albans; Beginning 
of the Wars of the Roses in England. 

1469 Marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon 
with Isabella of Castile and the for¬ 
mation of the modem kingdom of 
Spain 

1476 Caxton begins printing in England 

1485 Battle of Boseworih Field; Beginning 
of Tudor period in England. 

1488 Bartholomew Dia/ rounds Cape of 
Good Hope. 

1492 Christopher Columbus drscoversthe 
West Indies; Spain c.. pm res the last 
Muslim stronghold ir- Ivj' tpe. 

1497 John Cabot discovers Newfoundland 

1498 Vasco da Gnuia rcarites C:rii;ui hy 
sea 
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Vespucci charts part of the 
South American coast. 

1500 Pedro Cabral discovers Brazil 

1517 Martin Luther begins reformation; 
Turks conquer EgjTpt. 

1520 Suleiman the Magnificent becomes 
Sultan of Turkey; Turkish power at 
its height. 

1521 Cories conquers Mexico; Turks 
capture Belgrade. 

1523 Swedes expel Danish overlords and 
elect ^heir own king. 

1526 Battle of Panipat; Babar founds 
Mogul Empire 

1532 Francisco Pizarro conquers Peru 

1533 Ivan IV (the Terrible) becomes Czar 
of Russia 

1534 Act of Supremacy; Henry VIIIassu¬ 
mes control over English Church 

1542 First Portuguese reach Japan. 

1545 Opening of the Council of Trent. 

1556 Akbar becomes Mogul Emperor 

1557 Macao becomes permanent Port¬ 
uguese port in China 

1558 Elizabeth I becomes Queen of Eng¬ 
land 

1577 Drake begins voyage round the 
world returinng by 1580 

1579 Union of Utrecht; The formation of 
the modern Dutch state 

1582 Pope Gregory III introduces (New 
Style) Gregorian Calendar 

1585 Hideyoshi, dictator of Japan, unifies 
the country 

1588 English defeat the Spanish Armada 

1598 Edict of Nantes; French Protestants 
given liberty of worship, End of 
French Wars of Religion. 

1600 English East India Company formed 

1602 Dutch East India Company founded. 

1603 Union of English and Scottish Cro¬ 
wns; James the VI of Scotland 
becomes James the I of Britain. 

1605 Gunpowder Plot 

J611 Publication of the authorised version 
of the English Bible. 

1613 Michael Romanov becomes Czar of 
Russia and establishes the Romanov 
aynasty. 

1620 Pilgrim Fathers settle in New Eng¬ 
land 

1624 Richelieu becomes Cfiicf Minister in 
France 

1628 Harvey publishes his work on the 
circulation of blood; Petition of 
Rights in England. 


A.D. 

1636 Japanese forbidden to go abroad. 

1641 Japanese exclude all foreigners from 
Japan except small Dutch trading 
ships. 

1642 Outbreak of English Civil War bet¬ 
ween Royalists and Cavaliers. 

1644 Ch’ing dynasty (Manchu) in China. 

1649 Charles I of England executed; Crom¬ 
well becomes protector of England 

1652 Dutch establish Cape Colony 

1660 Restoration of monarchy in Britain; 
Charles the II founds the Royal 
Society. 

1661 Mazarin who succeeded Richelieu as 
the Chief Minister of France dies; 
Louis the XIV takes over the govern¬ 
ment in person. 

1665 Great Plague of London. 

1666 Great Fire of London; Newton’s 
discovery of law of gravitation 

1688 The Glorious Revolution in England; 
James the II abdicates the British 
throne 

1689 Bill of Rights in England. 

1694 Founding of the Bank of England. 

1696 Peter the Great becomes Czar of 
Russia. 

1701 War of Spanish Succession begins; 
Duke of Marlborough wins great 
victories 

1704 Marlborough wins the battle of Blen¬ 
heim. 

1721 Robert Walpole becomes the first 
Prime Minister of England. 

1739 Nadir Shah of Persia sacks India; 
War of Jenkins’Ear begins between 
Spain and Britain. 

1740 Frederick the Great becomes the 
king of Prussia; Maria Theresa suc¬ 
ceeds to Austrian throne; Beginning 
of the War of Austrian Succession. 

1751 Clive takes and holds Arcot in India 
and checks French advance; Chinese 
conquest of Tibet. 

1756 Seven Years’ War begins. 

1757 Clive conquers Bengal 

1760 Battle of Wandewash; The English 
defeat the French in India 

1761 Second Battle of Panipat; Mahrattas 
defeated 

1762 Catherine II becomes Czarina in 
Russia. 

1764 James Hargreaves invents spinning 
jenny 

1766 Henry Cavendish isolates hydrogen 

1769 Richard Arkwright invents spinning 
mill 




I 
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I 1773 “Boston Tea Party” 


‘ 1774 Karl Scheele discovers chlorine; 
f Joseph Priestley discovers oxygen. 

1776 American Declaration of Independ- 
: cnce. 

1785 Edmund Cartwright invents the 
power loom. 

1787 The drafting of the American Const¬ 
itution. 

j 1789 Washington becomes the first Presi- 
^ dent of U.S.A.; French Revolution 

; begins; Storming of the Bastille 

1 (July 14) 

1792 France becomes a Republic 

1793 Louis XVr beheaded. 

1794 Fall of Robespierre in France 

1795 Nepoleon Bonaparte disperses Paris 

J mob(Oct.5) 

1796 First Italian Campaign of Bonaparte. 

1798 Battle of the Nile. 

1799 Suvorov, the Russian general defeats 

, French 

1804 Bonaparte becomes Emperor 

1805 Battle of Trafalgar and Nelson's 
death; Battle of Austerlitz(Dec.2) 

1807 Napoleon controls all Europe; Slave 
trade abolished in British empire. 

; 1808 Peninsular War begins. 

1812 Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow. 

1815 Battle of Waterloo; Napoleon sent to 
St. Helena. 

1823 The President of U.S.A. announces 
Monroe Doctrine”. 

1831 First Reform Bill in England; Fara¬ 
day discovers electromagnetic induc¬ 
tion. 

1832 Morse invents telegraph. 

1833 First British Factory Act. 

^837 Queen Victoria succeeds to thcEng- 
I lish throne . 

1840 Introduction of the penny postage in 
England. 

5 ^^46 Repeal of the Corn Laws and the 

resignation of Peel. 

^ 1848 Louis Philippe of France abdicates; 

I Second French Republic poclaimed; 

Marx and Engels publish the Comm¬ 
unist Manifesto; Gold discovered in 
California. 

^ 1849 Britain annexes Punjab. 

I 1851 Submarine telegraph cable between 
Dover and Calais; Discovery of gold 
in Australia 

1852 Napoleon III emperor of France 

1853 Commander Perry lands in Japan 


A. D. 

1854 Crimean War. 

1856 Bessemer invents new process in 
steel production. Livingstone com¬ 
pletes journey across Africa. 

1857 The first war of Indian indepen¬ 
dence. 

1858 British Crown assumes Government 
of India. 

1859 Darwin pxihWshes"'Origin of Species''* 

1861 Abraham Lincoln becomes President 
of United States; The American 
Civil war. 

1862 Bismarck becomes the Chief Minister 
in Prussia. 

1865 Assassination of Lincoln; Abolishes 
slavery in U.S.A,; Lister introduces 
antiseptic surgery; William Booth 
founds Salvation Army. 

1867 Dominion of Canada established; 
Russia sells Alaska to America; 
Second Parliamentary Reform Bill in 
England. 

1868 Shogunate abolished in Japan; Meiji 
period of rapid westernisation under 
Imperial leadership beiges. 

1869 Opening of the Suez Canal. 

1870 The promulgation of the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility. 

1871 Franco- Prussian War; Defeat of 
France by Prussia; Trade Unions in 
Britain legalised. 

1874 Disraeli succeeds Gladstone as Prime 
Minister. 

1875 England purchases Suez Canal shares 

1878 Second War with Afghanistan ended; 

Edison and Swan produce first electric 
light. 

1881 Pasteur discovers immunisation 
against anthrax. 

1884 Third Parliamentary Reform Bill in 
England; Parsons invents turbine. 

1886 Britain annexes Upper Burma; 
Daimler produces thefiret motorcar; 
Completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway; Discovery of gold in the 
Transvaal 

1894 Japan declares war against China- 

1895 Japan occupies Formosa and Korea 
in China; Marconi sends out his 
first wireless message; Rontgen dis¬ 
covers X’rays; Freud publishes his 
first work on psycho-analysis. 

1898 Discovery of radium by the Curic.s. 

1899 Boer War begins. 

1900 Australian Commonwealth proclaim¬ 
ed. 

1902 The end of the Boer War. 

1903 First aeroplane flight by the Wricht 

Brothers in U.S.A. ^ 
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Japanese War begins. 

1905 Russo- Japanese War ends by the 
treaty of Portsmouth; Norway se¬ 
parates from Sweden. 

1906 First Parliament in Russia; Hopkins 
discovers Vitamins. 

1907 New Zealand becomes a dominion. 

1909 Union of South Africa formed; 

Henry Ford begins production of 
motor cars. 

1911 Chinese Revolution; Amundsen 
reaches South Pole (Dec.14) 

1912 China becomes a Republic under Sun 
Yat Sen; The Titanic disaster. 

1914 The First World War. 

1917 Bolshevik revolution in Russia, called 
the October Revolution (Nov^. 7) 

1918 End of the First World War. 

1919 Treaty of Versailles closes the First 
World War. 

1920 First meeting of the League of Nations 

1921 The formation of the Irish Free States. 

1922 Mussolini marches on Rome and 
the Fascist Party takes over the 
Government of Italy. 

1923 Turkish Republic proclaimed under 
Kemal Pasha. 

1924 The first Labour Ministry in Britain 
under MacDonald; Greece becomes 
a Republic: Lenin dies. 

1925 Hindenburg elected German Presid¬ 
ent. 

1927 Col. Lindbergh flies across Atlantic 

1928 Capt. Kingsford-Smith flies Pacific. 

1929 King Amanullah of Afghanistan 
abdicates; American slump andWall 
Street crash 

1933 Hitler appointed Chancellor by Hin¬ 
denburg; German Reichstag set on 
firc(Feb.27) 

1934 Austrian Chancellor, Dollfuss, mur¬ 
dered (Jul. 25); Hindenburg dies and 
Hitler becomes dictator. 

1935 Italy opens war against Ethiopia 

1936 Italians occupy Addis Ababa; Civil 
War breaks out in Spain; King Ed¬ 
ward VIII of England abdicates; The 
Duke of V'ork succeeds king Edward 
as king George VI 

1938 Munich Agreement between Cham- 
feriain (England), Daladier (France), 
Hitler (Gcrmany)and Mussolini(Italy). 

1939 General Franco csmblishes dictator- 
snip in Sp.'un; Italy seizes Albania; 
Hitler annexes Bohemia and Moravia; 
Hitler invades Poland and theSecond 
World War opens; Na/i-Soviet Pact 
:;.nd tho Partition of Poland; Italy 



Russo- 
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leaves the League of Nations; Battle j 
of River Plate; Russia expelled from < 
the League of Nations. 


1940 April Germany invades Denmark & 
Norway; May. Germany invades Holl¬ 
and, Belgium and ^ Luxembourg; 
National government in Britain for¬ 
med under Churchill; June. Evacu¬ 
ation of British Army fromDunkirk; 
Germans occupy Paris; Russian 
troops occupy Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia; Armistice signed between 
France and Germany; October. 
German troops enter Rumania. 

1941 March. U.S. Lease and Lend Bill 
signed by Roosevelt; British armies 
complete the recapture of Ethiopia 
and Somaliland from the Italians; 
Rommel opens German offensive in 
North Africa; .4pn7. Germany conq¬ 
uers Greece and Albania; June. 
Germany attacks Russia. October. 
Gerrran attack on Moscow.Vovew- 
ber. British offensive opens in North 
Africa; Russian counter- offensive 
begins and Rostov is rc-taken: Decem¬ 
ber. Japanese attack on Pearl Harb- 
our(7); Japanese forces land in Malaya; 
Repuhe ami Prince of Wales sunk off 
Malaya by Japanese; Philippines and 
Sarawak invaded by Japanese. 

1942 February. Singapore surrenders to the 
Japanese ;Morch.}^^^ Surrenders to the 
Japanese; J/mf. U.S. Navy defeats the 
Japanese Navy off Midway Island; 
October. Allied offensive opens in 
North Africa; The Battle of El- 
Alamein; November. German army 
retreats. 

1943 January . Russians relieve Leningrad ; 
The German army at Stalingrad 
surrenders; May. British armies 
capture Tunis and Bizerta; German 
offensive ends in N. Africa: Rus<'a 
dissolves the Comintern; 7w/v. The 
Allies invade Sicily; Mussolini re¬ 
signs; The Italian Fascist Party is 
dissolved; November, Churchill,Roos¬ 
evelt and Stalin meet in Teheran. 


1944 Jiine.WW^A armies enter Rome; The 
King of Italy abdicates in favour ot 
his son; Invasion of Europe by the 
Allied armies on the western front; 
Defeat of Japanese attack on India , 
near Imphal., Hitler’s secret weapon 
V-I falls on England; Russians break ' 
through German lines on the eastern 
front; August. The Allies liberate , 
Paris and Marseilles; Rumania : 
surrenders to the Allies and dedtircs 
war on Germany; September. Allies , 
occupy Belgium, Holland and Bui* j 


milestones of history 



^^ia; Bulgaria surrenders and dec- 
"^i^res war on Germany; The first V-2 
falls on England. 


1945 Ap>iL Americans invade Okinawa; 
Japanese cabinet resigns; Russians 
enter V^ienna; President Roosevelt 
dies: Mu.'isolini is executed by Italian 
partisans; Allied and Russian troops 
occupy Berlin. May. H'tler commits 
suicide; German armies surrender; 
Naval attacks on Japan. June. The 
U.N. Charter signed at San Francisco 
July. Labour Party wins the General 
Election in Britain. August. Atomic 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima (6); 
Ru ssla advances against Japan, into 
Manchuria; The second atom bomb 
falls at Nagasaki (9);Japan surrenders 
unconditionally; Lendlease is termi¬ 
nated; .November. Trial of major 
war criminals opens at Nuremberg; 

1946 February. Mr. Trygve Lie elected the 
first S:cretary- General of U.N.O. 
Aoril. Formal winding up of the 
1 eague of Nations. June. U.S atom 
bomb tests at Bikini. O'-tober. Nurem¬ 
berg sentences on Nazis executed; 
Goering commits suicide: The first 
General Assembly of U.N. opens in 
New York (23). 

1947 January. British coal industry nation¬ 

alised; August. Indonesia becomes 
free; India and Pakistan assume 
Dominion status (15); Viscount 
Mountbatten ceases to be Viceroy 
and becomes the Governor-General 
of India. October. Cominform, a 
nevv international communist organ¬ 
isation (replacing the Comintern) is 
set up in Belgrade; Princess 

Elizabeth marries Prince Philip; The 
partition of Palestine between the 
Jews and Arabs approved by the U.N. 
Committee on Palestine. December. 
King Michael of Rumania abdicates; 
Rumania becomes a Republic. 

1948 January. British Railways nationali- 

^urma becomes a Republic; 
Gandhiji assassinated (30); February. 
Ucylon becomes independent; Co¬ 
mmunist government formed in 
.^^choslovakia. April. British electri¬ 
city industry nationalised; O.E.E.C. 
established; May. Mr. C. Rajagopala- 
chari succeeds Mountbatten as the 
Governor General of India; Jews 
proclaim the new State of Israel in 
Palestine. September. Deaths of Dr. 
Bones and M.A. Jinnah. Novenrber. 
Truman elected President of U.S.A. 

1949 September. General Mao-Tse-Tung 
proclaims the Peoples Republic of 
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China. December. Chinese Nal 
list Government leaves the mainland 
and sets up headquarters in Formosa; 
The United States of Indonesia, 
comes into being. 

1950 January.T>x. Rajcndra Prasad,elected 
the first President of India; The 
proclamaf m of the Republic of 
India (26) February. Labour Party 
wins General Election in Britain. 
June. The Korean War opens, with 
the march of North Korean troops 
(Communist) into South Korea. 
October. King Gustav V of Sweden 
dies. November. George Bernard 
Shaw dies-aged 94(2). 

1951 May. Persian oil industry nationali¬ 
sed. July The Colombo Plan come:; 
into operation; King Leopold of 
Belgium abdicates in favour of his 
son; King Abdulla of Jordan is 
assassinated. October. The Conser¬ 
vatives win the General Election in 
Britain. December. Libya becomes 
independent. 

1952 February. King George VI of Great 
Britain dies and is succeeded by his 
daughter Elizabeth 11; July. 15th 
Olympic Games open at Helsinki. 
September. New government formed 
in Egypt under Gen.Ncguib: Nove- 
mher. Gen. Eisenhower elected 
President of U.S.A. 

1953 March. Stalin dies aged 74 (6); Mr. 
Dag Hammarskjold, elected Secret¬ 
ary of the U, N. Mav, Hillary and 
Tensing conquer Everest (29) June. 
Coronation of Queen Elizabeth tl 
(2) Korean armistice signed. July. 
Denationalisation of Biitlah steel 
Industry. 

1954 February. Formation of the Feder¬ 
ation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland; 
March. American hydrogen bomb ex¬ 
ploded at Bikini; July. Mr. Nehru 
opens the Bhakra-Nangal hydro-elc- 
ctric project in India; November. 
French settlements in India pa.s under 
Indian control. 

1955 February. Marshall Bulganin succeeds 
Malenkov as Chairman of th- Soviet 
Council of Ministers; April. Chur¬ 
chill resigns Prime Ministership and 
is succeeded by Anthony Fden; AfT'o- 
Asian Conference at Bandung; Ur. 
Albert Eicnstein dies n8V. May. 
Western European Union (W.E.U.) 
comes into being; The Censen atives 
win the British General Election 

1956 January. Sudan becomes an im"'pen¬ 
dent Republic; March. Pal i^tan proc- 
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aims itself an Islamic Republic; April. 
France leaves Indo-China; June. Col. 
Nasser becomes President of Egypt; 
July. Nationalisation of Suez Canal 
by President Nasser; October. 
Anglo-French action against 

nationalisation of Suez Canal; 
Israeli army crossed into Egyptian 
territory; Revolt in Hungary against 
communist regime; November. Russia 
sends troops to Hungary to quell the 
revolt; Cease-fire over the Suez Canal 
issue. 


1957 January. Anthony Eden resigns Prime 
Ministership; Harold Macmillan be¬ 
comes Prime Minister; Saar added to 
the German Federal Republic; The 
Polish Communist party under Go- 
mulka comes into power; Kashmir 
accedes to India; March. De Valera’s 
party comes into power in Ireland; 
Ghana becomes independent; Israel 
withdraws from Egyptian territory; 
E.C.M. and EURATOM come Into 
being; July. Tunisia becomes a Re¬ 
public; Federation of Malaya inde¬ 
pendence Act receives royal assent; 
October. First earth satellite launched 
by Russia; November. Second 
earth satellite with a dog launched 
by Russia. 

1958 January. Inauguration of West Indian 
Federation; Sputnik 1 disintegrates 
after completing 1367 circuits round 
the earth; The first American earth 
satellite Explorer 1 launched 

Union of Eg>'pt and Syria as the Uni¬ 
ted Arab Republic; Federal Union 
between U.A.R. and Yemen establi¬ 
shed; March. The third U.S. satellite 
Explorer 11 launched; Kruschev be¬ 
comes Prime Minister of U.S.S.R. in 
succession to Bulganin; April. Sput¬ 
nik 11 disintegrates after completing 
2,370 circuits round the Earth; Sput¬ 
nik III launched; June. Gen. De 
Gaulle becomes Prime Minister of 
France; July. King Faizal of Iraq 
ti-isassinated; Iraq becomes a republic; 
October. India changes over to metric 
weights and measures; French Guinea 
becomes an independent republic; 
Death of Pope Pius XII; U.S. Pioneer 
space-rocket launched; Pope John 
XXIII elected; December. Gen. De- 
Gaulle elected President of France, 

1959 January. Batista government in Cuba 
overthrown by Fidel Castro; Russia 
launches Lunik 1; Alaska becomes 
the 49th Slat; of U.S.A.; Inaugur¬ 
ation of ihc firm French Republic 
under De Gaulle; Ecumemcal Coun¬ 
cil. thefirst since 1870, convened bv 
Pope John XXIII. March. American 



Pioneer IV goes into planetary orbit 
round the Sun; Chinese occupy Tibet; 
Dalai Lama flees to India; Iraq with¬ 
draws from Baghdad Pact; Panchen 
Lama takes over the government of 
Tibet under the Chinese; May. Open¬ 
ing of Rajcndra Bridge (6,074 ft) over 
the Ganges at Hathidah, (Bihar); 
June. De Valera elected President of 
Eire (Ireland); July. Tancarvalle Bri¬ 
dge near Le Harv'e, the longest sus¬ 
pension bridge in Europe is opened; 
Launching of the first nuclear mer- 
chantship“ Savannah” in America; 
August. Baghdad Pact renamed Cen¬ 
tral Trcady Or^nisation (CENTO) 
September: Russia launches Lunik II 
which lands on the Moon; Soviet 
atomic ice-breaker Lenin makes its 
maiden voyage into the Baltic; 
Bandaranaike, Prime Minister 9 ! 
Ceylon assassinated; October. Russia 
fired Lunik HI which took photogra¬ 
phs of the other side of the Moon; 
Conservative party wins General 
Election in Britain; December. Inau¬ 
guration of Panchet Hill Dam on 
Damodar River (Bihar); Archbishop 
Makarios elected first President of 
Cyprus. 

1960 Republic of Cameroon (for¬ 

merly French Cameroons) becomes 
an independent state; Hirfanli Dam, 
the largest in Europe, opened in 
Turkey; Work on Aswan Dam in 
Egy^pt begins; February. First French 
atomic test in Sahara; Sharpeville 
shooting in South Africa; Agitation 
over apartheid policy; April. Repub¬ 
lic of Togo (formerly Toguland) 
comes into existence; May. Wedding 
of Princess Margaret and Mr. Arm¬ 
strong Jones; Leonid Brezhnev 
succeeds Marshal Voroshilov as 
president of the Soviet Union; Open¬ 
ing and breakdown of summit con¬ 
ference in Paris; Death of Boris 
Pasternak Britain’s first guided- 
missilc destroyer Devonshire launched 
Madagascar becomes an independent 
state within the French Community; 
Belgian Congo becomes a republic 
(Congolese Rupublic): July. Ghana 
proclaimed a republic; Somali 
Republic comes into existence, merg¬ 
ing the British Somaliland and Ita¬ 
lian »^maliland; Congo (French) 
Chad and Central African Republic 
become independent: August. Paki¬ 
stan shifts its capital from Karachi 
to Rawalpindi; MWiidity coup cle etat 
in Laos; Cyprus becomes an indep¬ 
endent Republic; Olympic Games 
open in Rome; Prime Minister 
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Jordan is assassinated; October. 
Nigeria becomes an independent Rep¬ 
ublic in the Commonwealth; Thefiret 
British nuclear submarine Dread¬ 
nought launched; November. Gaitskell 
re-electcd Labour Party leader; John 
F. Kennedy elected President 
of U.S.A.; Islamic Republic of Ma¬ 
uritania comes into being; 


1961 Ja^iuary. Afro- Asian summit meeting 
opened in Casablanca; Italy launches 
its first space rocket; Kennedy takes 
office as the President of U.S.A.; 
Ruanda and Urundi in Africa be- 
' come republics; Feburary. President 
Kasavubu forms anew government 
in Congo; Lumumba reported dead; 
Riots in Congo; March. The 10th 
Commonwealth Prime Minister’s co¬ 
nference opens in London; The new 
English Bible (New Testament) is 
published; Russian satellite with dog 
aboard launched and brought back 
s^ely to earth; April. Trial of Adolf 
Eichmann opens in Jerusalem; Major 
Gagarin makes the first flight into 
space and back; Cease-fire in Laos; 
Sierra Leone becomes independent; 
May. Commander Shepard makes the 
first successful American flight into 
space; General Trujillo, dictator of 
Dominican Republic assassinated; 
South Africa becomes a republic 
and withdraws from the Common¬ 
wealth; June. N. Canieroons become 
part of Nigeria; U.S. launched its 
second space- man (Capt. Grissom) 
into space; August. Major Titov, 
Russia’s second astronaut circles 
Eartli 17 times before landing back; 
U.N. recognises Adoula’s government 
as the central government of Congo; 
September. Conference of nqn- ali¬ 
gned nations at Belgrade; Hammer- 
skjold, U.N. Secretary- General killed 
in plane crash in the Congo; Syria 
secedes from the United Arab Re¬ 
public; October. S. Cameroons gain 
independence as part of Cameroon; 
R^asthan Canal officially inaugura¬ 
ted in India; Jonio Kenyatta, beco¬ 
mes leader of the KANU (political 
party in Kenya); Stalin’s remains 
removed from the Mausoleum in Red 
Square; November \J. Thant, Burma’s 
representative at the U.N. elected 
acting Secretary- General in the place 
of Dag Hammerskjold; Dr. Aden¬ 
auer elected Chancellor of the Ger¬ 
man Federal Republic fourth tunc; 
U.N. condemns South Africa’s apar¬ 
theid policy. December. Tanganyika 
becomes independent sovereign state 
within the Commpnwealth; Russia 


breaks off diplomatic relations with 
Albania; India annexes the Portuguese 
enclaves Goa, Diu and 
Daman; Adoula and Tshombeagree 
on Katanga’s subordinate position 
in the Congo Republic; Belgium and 
the Congo resume diplomatic relat¬ 
ions. 

1962 /fl/u/flry. The Organisation of Ameri¬ 
can States decides to expel Cuba; 
February.’The, Italian cabinet resigns; 
New ministry formed in Italy ;Mflrc/;. 
General Ne Win seizes power in 
Burma; President Frondisi of Argen¬ 
tina expelled from power by a milit¬ 
ary coup; The army takes over govern¬ 
ment in Syria; Syria secedes from 
the United Arab Republic; Senor 
Gedo becomes president of Argentina; 
ylpr/7. Djilas arrested in Yogoslavia; * 
Nehru becomes Prime Minister of 
Inida for the third time in success¬ 
ion; Kudizi becomes president of 
Syria; May. Indonesia attacks West 
Irian; /w;ie. Prince Souvannah Phou- 
ma forms an all-party government 
m Laos; New cabinet under Ismet 
Inonu takes over government in 
Turkey; July. New government for¬ 
med in Brazil; The army seizes 
power in Peru; Dutch government 
agrees to hand over West Train to 
Indonesia; September. China begins 
attack on India’s northern frontier 
(19);The Imam of Yemen dies; Mili¬ 
tary coup in Yemen; The new 
Imam is assassinated and Yemen 
proclaimed a Republic; October. 
Chinese attack Indian outpost at 
Dhola (16); Chinese open massive 
campaign in NEFA and Ladakh; 
President Kennedy proclaims quar¬ 
antine against transport and supply 
of arms by Russia to Cuba; China 
captures Tawang; Krusthev agrees to 
dismantle Russian missile bases in 
Cuba; President De Gaulle wins the 
referendum to review the French 
constitution; November. China 
captures Walong(18); China occupies 
Bomdila (19); China declares unil¬ 
ateral cease-fire (21) December. U. 
Thant elected Secretary General of 
United Nations; China begins eva¬ 
cuation of Indian territories; U.A.R. 
Ghana; Indonesia, Cambria 
Burma and Ceylon conl'er at Colo¬ 
mbo for a settlement of the Indo- 
Chinese boundary dispute; Open 
ideological dispute breaks out bet¬ 
ween Russia and China; India and 
Pakistan open discussions on the 
Kashmir question. 
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Katanga conics back to the 
^ongo Union; Sylvanus, President 
of Togo in Africa, is assassinated. 
A new government under Nicholas 
Grumtsky is formed in Togo; Hugh 
Gaitskell, British Labour Party leader 
dies; Robert Frost, American poet 
dies; February. A communist spon¬ 
sored conference of Afro- Asian 
countries opens at Mopi, in Tangany¬ 
ika; General Abdul Karim Kasscm 
of Iraq is killed by revolutionaries; 
Colonel Abdul Salam Arif becomes 
President of Iraq ;Harold Wilson elect¬ 
ed British Lobour Party leader; Dr. 
Raiendra Prasad, the first President 
of India dies (28) March. China and 
Pakistan sign frontier treaty; Revolu¬ 
tionaries take over the government of 
Peru; Prince Sihanouk, head of 
state in Cambodia resigns; Pro- 
Nasser group seizes power in Syria; 
Guatemala government falls to Colo- 
nal Ennque Peralta, leader of the 

revolutionaries ;y4/7n7; Colonel Enrique 

Poralta assumes power in Guate¬ 
mala; Lester Pearson’s Party wins 
Canadian general elections; Egypt, 
Syria and Iraq form Arab Feder¬ 
ation; May. Gordon Cooper, Ameri¬ 
can astronaut goes into space; A 
conference of the heads of African 
Slates opens at Addis Ababa, in 
Ethiopia, and resolves to form an 
All- African Organisation; Jomo 
Kenyatta, leader of the KANU party 
in Kenya forms independent govern¬ 
ment in Kenya; June. Pope John 
passes away at the age of eighty- 
one; British Minister of War Pro- 
fumo resigns as an aftermath of the 
Christine Keeler scandal; Russian 
astronaut Valeri Bykovsky goes into 
space;Russid. sends the first woman 
astronaut, Valcntma Tereshkova, 
into space in Vostok VI; Tele¬ 
printer line c-tablished between 
Kremlin in Moscow and the White 
House in Washington; Paul VI 
elected Pope; New cabinet underSgr. 
Giov'anni assumes power in Italy; 
July. Agreement to form Malaysia, 
consisting of Maiaya, Singapore, 
South Boinco and Sarawak is signed 
in London; President Carlos Julio 
Arosmina of Ecuador, driven out by 
revolutionaries; Summit meeting of 
(he leaders of Indonesia, Malaya and 
Philippines, on the Malaysian ques¬ 
tion opens; Auffust. The summit 
conference resolves to lorm a con¬ 
federation of Malaya, Indonesia and 
Philippines under the name“Mafildo” 
Partial “Nuclear lest Ban Treaty” 
signed in Kremlin’ between Britain 


piember. 


U.S.A. and U.S.S.R.; Septenw,. 
Malaya, Singapore and South Bor¬ 
neo form Malaysian Federation; 
Indonesia cuts off diplomatic relat¬ 
ions with Malaysia; Venezuelan de¬ 
legate Dr. Carlos, elected President 
of the U.N. Assembly; Diplomatic 
relations served between Philippines 
and Malaysia; Military coup over¬ 
throws the government in the Do¬ 
minican Republic; October. Armed 
revolution in Honduras; The army 
takes over the government; Harold 
Macmillan resigns British Premier- 
ship and Sir Alec Douglas Home 
(Earl Home) becomes Prime Minister 
of Britain; Revolutionary party in 
Dahomey (Africa) overthrows the 
government; November. Armed revo¬ 
lution in South Vietnam; Assassin¬ 
ation of President Dinh Dheim and 
his brother Nhu; Military takes over 
the government in South Vietnam; 
The first sounding rocket from 
Thumba in Kerala is successfully 
fired; The assassination of President 
Kennedy in Dallas (Texas); Assum¬ 
ption of power by Vice-President 
Lyndon B Johnson; December. 
Zanzibar becomes independent; The 
formal inauguration of indepen¬ 
dent Kenya with Jomo Kenyatta as 
Prime Minister. 

1964 January. Revolution in Zanzibar; 
Sheik Obid Kurama forms new 
government; Military coup cie etat 
in South Vietnam; General Nuen 
Kahn takes over administration; 
February: General Dung Van Minhi 
becomes President of S. Vietnam 
and General Nucii Kahn, 1 rime 
Minister. March. The town 
of Anchorage in Alaska torn by 
earthquake (27); April: President 
Gulert of Brazil driven out in con¬ 
sequence of a military uprising, Sgr. 
Macclli becomes President; Death of 
General MacArther in Washington 
(5); Sheik Abdulla, former premier of 
Kashmir released; A rightist military 
coup takes over in Laos and Prime 
Minister Souvannah Phouma, forms 
a new cabinet; Agreement signed 
between Tanganyika and Zanzibar 
who formed a new state Tanzania; 
May. The Patriarch of Antioch, 
Ignatius Yakub 111 visits Kerala and 
ordains Bishop Ougen Mar Timoth- 
ious as the Catholicos of the East; 
Jawaharbl Nehru, Prime Minister 
of India, dies (27); Gulzarilal 
Nandii, the seniormost cabinet 
member, becomes Acting Prime 
Minister of India;Lul Bahadur 
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, ;tn becomes the Prime Minister 
India (9); The U.S. Senate passes 
the “Citizens Rights Bill”; July. 
Moise Shgmbc, former Premier of 
Katanga, becomes the Premier of the 
Congolese Republic (6); Common¬ 
wealth Conference opens in London 
(8) Anastas Mikoyan becomes Pre¬ 
sident of U.S.S.R. (15); August. 
American & Viet Cong forces cont¬ 
inue fighf in S. Viet Nam; Turkish 
planes attack C>T5rus, in support of 
Turkish Cypriots: President Makarios 
of Cyprus seeks Russian military aid; 
Cease-fire in Cyprus by Turkey in 
pursuance of U.N. decision (ll); 
Italian communist leader Palmcro 
Togliatli dies at the ageof 71; 
mber. Military revolt in S. Vietnam 
suppressed: The third session of the 
Ecumenical Council at Vatican opens 
(14); Malta becomes independent 
(20); October. Conference of non- 
aligned nations opens at Cairo (5) 
Labour party wins General Election 
in Britain and Harold Wilson be¬ 
comes Prime Minister (16); Russian 
Premier Kruschev ousted; Alexei 
Kosygin becomes Premier and Leonid 
Breshnev becomes Secretary of the 
Communist Party (16) Re-instatement 
of civil government in S. Viet Nam; 
Olympiad at Tokyo; November^ 
Lyndon B. Johnson elected President 
ot U.S.A. and Hubert Humphrey 
Vice-President; Tsaku Sato becomes 
premier of Japan; The 38lh 
Eucharistic Congress opens in 
Bombay; B. S. Haldane 

lamous biohgist and writer dies in 
India (1); Pope Paul VI arrive in 
Bombay to attend the 38th Eucharistic 
Congress (2); The government of Mrs. 
Sirimao Bandaranaikc, in Ceyion 
falls (3) Dr. Jagan Prime Minister 
of Br. Guiana ousted and Forbes 
Bernham becomes Prime Minister; 
Social Democratic leader Guisseppe 
Sarag becomes President of Italy; 
ihe Pro-Chinese leftist communists 
tn India rounded up. 


January, Field Marshal Ayub Khan 
IS elected President of Pakistan (3); 
Indonesia withdraws from the U. N. 
(5); Indonesian troops land in South 
Malaysia (7); President Lyndon John¬ 
son is sw'orn in as the 36th President 
of U.S.A. (20); Sir Winston Chur¬ 
chill is dead (24); March. Russian 
cosmonaut floats in space and takes 
pictures of Earth; Ex-King Farouk 
of Egypt is dead (18); ^/>/77. Presi¬ 
dent Ayub visits Russia (4); May. 
Earthquakes in San Salvador,over 200 


§L 

arc reported dead and 4,000 houses 
wrecked (4); U.A.R. breaks off di¬ 
plomatic relations with West Germany 
(13): China explodes its second atom 
bomb; Russia backs status quo ante 
demand in Kutch; Death toll in East 
Pakistan gale exceeds 6,000 (15); Big 
blast in Saigon results in the loss of 
40 U.S. planes and complete destru¬ 
ction of air base {\6)\June. President 
Ben Bella deposed in a coup inAlgcria; 

Col. Boumedienne takes over (I9);Mr. 

Arnold Smith, Canadian External 
Alfairs Minister is appointed Common 
wealth Secretary-General; Indonc 
sians attack Indian Embassy in 
Djakarta as a protest against India's 
support to Malaysia (23); Common 
wealth Prime Minister’s Conference 
ends {15)\July. Gen. Maxwell Taylor, 

U.S. Ambassador in S. Viet Nam re¬ 
signs; Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge ap¬ 
pointed in his place (10); * Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson, U.S. Ambassador to U.N 
is dead (14); Russia launches space 
station from a satellite (18); August. 
Gemini-V astronauts land after a full 
8 day orbit (29); September. Dr. Al¬ 
bert Schweitzer is dead (5); Singapore 
Prime Minister supports India in the 
Indo-Pakistan fight (II); Arab Na¬ 
tions meet in Cairo and appeal to In¬ 
dia and Pakistan to stop fighting (12); 

Iran and Turkey decide to supply arms 
to Pakistan in spite of India’s protest 
(13); October. Anti-Sukarno coup in 
Djakarta crushed (I); Pakistan breaks 
off diplomatic relations with Malaysia. 

Pope Paul VI addresses the U.N. As¬ 
sembly to slop all w'ars and to proceed 
with disarmament (5); Indonesians 
burn down Communist Hcadquartcis 
inDjakarta and demand ban on Cc^m- 
munisl Party (8); China boycotts 
Algiers Conference (27); November. 
TheAfro-Asian summit conference is 
postponed (1); Russia launches Pro- 
ton-2, the heaviest space vehicle ever 
put into orbit (2); Big pow'cr failure 
in the U.S.; New York plunged in 
darkness (9); Rhodesia seizes indc- 
pendence; Britain retaliates by dis¬ 
missing Mr. Ian Smith and all his 
Ministers (11); U.N. General Assem- 
bly turns down bid to seat China in 
the U.N. (13); Mobutu takes over in 
a bloodless coup in the Congo; Presi¬ 
dent Kasavubu deposed, (25); Decern- 
her. African Nations decidc'to snap 
tics w'ith Britain if cfTcctn o action is 
not taken against Rhodesia; Seven 
nations, later end diplomatic relations 
with U.K. (3); Soviet President Mr 
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Anastas Mikoyan, steps down. Mr. 
Nikolai Podgorny, is new Soviet Pre¬ 
sident (9); Mr. N. Sanjiva Reddi re¬ 
ceives the detailed Russian project 
report on Bokaro Steel Plant (13); 
U. S. astronauts have a rendezvous 
in space-thc two Gemini spaceships 
piloted by them come to as near as 
one foot, (16); Gen. K. S. Thimayya 
dies suddenly in Nicosia (18); General 
de Gaulle re-elected French President 
(19); Maj. Gen. Iiidrajit Rikhye is 
appointed Commander of the U.N. 
Emergency Force in the Middle East 
(29);U.S. President Johnson explains 
American attempt to restore peace in 
Viet Nam. (31). 

1966 January, Emergency proclaimed in 
Ceylon; Anti-Tamil riots (8); Niger¬ 
ian rebel chief gives up resistance 
and submits to the new ruler Major 
Geaeriil Johnson Agulia-Irons! (17); 
Sir Robert Menzics, Australian 
Prime Minister resigns; Harold Holt 
succeeds(19); February, Soviet Luna-9 
makes a soft landing on Moon; 
Japanese Boeing crashes killing 133 
people in Tokyo Bay (4); Earthquake 
in Greece destroys four villages (5); 
Kutch Tribunal begins sessions in 
Geneva (15); Syrian Government is 
overthrown by an army coup (23); 
Army takes over the Government of 
Ghana; deposes President Nkrumah 
(24); Riots in Aden; British troops and 
the police resort to heavy filing (25); 
More!;. A BO AC Boeing crashes 
near Mount Fungi killing all 124 
aboard (5); Powerful quake shock in 
N. China resulting in loss of life 
and property in 30 Communes is 
reported (11); Sukarno hands over 
power to army chief Suharto (12); Pr¬ 
esident De Gaulle announces Francc’s- 
withdrawal from NATO (15); Amers 
ica’s two Geminj-8 astronauts arc 
launched into space on mankind’s 
fastest and longest chase; The space¬ 
men return to earth owing to tech¬ 
nical trouble (16); Dr. Subandno and 
14 other Ministers are taken in cust¬ 
ody at Jakarta (19); President Jolinson 
announces contribution of ^200 mill¬ 
ion for the Indo- American Found¬ 
ation after talks with Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi(29); April.Thc British Lab¬ 
our Party gains a big majority in the 
General Election (1); Iraq President 
and two other Ministers die in plane 
crash near Basrah. Abdul Rahman 


§l| 

Arif brother of the late President is 
elected President (15); Britain wins i 
Singapore’s agreement to maintain j 
its defence bases until 1970 (26); < 

Lenin peace prize is awarded to 
Pablo Picasso of Cannes (28); Mcy. 
China explodes H. Bomb—3rd nucl¬ 
ear test (9); U.K. seamen on strike; 
emergency declared (17); Peking- 
Pindi plan for East Pakistan defence 
is disclosed; Army units are reported | 
reorganised on Chinese model (24); 
Guyana (Guiana) becomes indepen¬ 
dent (26);/w/ze. U.S. spaceship soft- I 
lands on the Moon (2); United States ! 
lifts officially the freeze on economic | 
aid to India (16); Aid India Consort- ! 
ium announces $ 900 million i 
aid (18); Mr.Z.A. Bhutto, Pakistan’s 
Foreign Minister goes on leave; does j 
not rejoin government (19); Presid¬ 
ent De Gaulle in Moscow and is 
given a big red carpet welcome (20); 
Army seizes control of Argentina ; 
Government by a swift bloodless 
coup (29); July. U.K. renationalises 
all steel firms (1); Britain announcee 
wage and prices freeze (21); August 
Indonesia and Malaysia sign a peace; 
agreement ending the undeclared war 
between them; U.K. Cabinet change; 

Mr. George Brown becomes Foreign 
Secretary (11); Mao Tsc-Tung names 
Defence Minister Liu Piao as his 
heir -apparent (19); Earthquake in ^ 
Turkey, hundreds dead (20); U.S. 
releases arms for Pakistan, Russia 
protests to people’s China against the 
latter’s anti-Soviet aspects of cultural ' 
revolution (26);Pakistan deploys tanks 
and heavy armour on west border ( 
with closer gang-up with China; 
President De Gaulle in Pnompenh 
(Cambodia) (31); September. Common 
wealth Prime Ministers Conference 
begins in London; South Afnea's ■ 
Prime Minister Dr. Ver- 
woerd assassinated; Mr. B. J. i 
Worster succeeds him (6); Malay¬ 
sia and Pakistan resume diplomatic ! 
relations(8); Commonwealth premiers ' 
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(and majority rule in Rhodesia; 
Cabinet in U.A.R. (9); U.S. 
astronauts reach record height of 850 
miles in space (14); Two typhoons 
hit Japan; over 300 are reported 
de 3 d( 25 );Oc/ 06 e/*. Mrs.Indira Gandhi 
arrives in Khatmandu (4); President 
Johnson leaves Washington for his 
25,000 mile tour in Asia (17);Ovcr 
200 are buried under coal avalanche 
in Wales, Britain ( 21 ); Dr. Subandrio 
former dose aide of Dr. 
S^ukarno, is given death sentence (25); 
November. India is elected to the U.N. 
Security Council ( 10 ); U.S. Space¬ 


men photograph the solar ccliiJ^ 
II1); King of Burundi overthrown in a 
coup; Chinese hand suspected (28); 
December. Mr. Keisinger succeeds 
Dr. Erhard as Chancellor of West 
Germany (l);Walt Disney dies, aged 
65 (15); China expels three Soviet 
correspondents from Peking (16); 
U.N. orders oil embargo on Rhodesia 
(17); U.S. allocates 900,000 tons of 
foodgrains to India; Soviet Union 
anounces gift of 200,000 tonnes of 
foodgrains to India (23); The King 
of Lesotho placed under arrest by 
the Prime Minister (28) China explo¬ 
des its fifth nuclear device (28j. 


AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 


The population of tlie world now number¬ 
ing nearly 3,000 millions is steadily increas¬ 
ing. The problem of feeding this growing 
population has already become acute. At 
present only about 10 % of the land surface 
IS cultivated. This works out at a little more 
han one acre per person. The situation is 
compheated by the quite uneven distribution 
of population and production in the different 
parts of the world. On a rough calculation 
It will be seen, that while North .\mcrica 
'yuh 10 % of the wond popu.ation is respon¬ 
sible for as much as 30% of total agricultural 
production, the Far East (excluding China) 
'vith nearly 45% of the world’s population 
produces less than 20 % of world’s agricul- 
ural output. The comparative figures for 
other areas arc as follows: Western Europe- 
Population about 22 %, production about 
•'»> “OuthAmerica-populatiop about 12 % 
roiuctioa 10%; Africa-population about 
about 12%; Near East- 
POpulation about 6 %, production about 
A. Oceania-population about 2%, pro- 
ouction nearly 5 %. 


^ ^reals like wheat, rice, rye, barley, oats, 
j Prid millets, roots and tubers like po- 
yams and cas.sava, pulses like beans 
and lentils, nuts like ground-nuts, oil- 


containing fruit like coconuts, fresh fruit 
and vegetables, constitute the main items 
of agricultural production. 

Wheat of wliich there arc about 650 varie¬ 
ties arc grown all over the world. The majoj 
wheat exporting countries of the world arc* 
l^.S.A, Canada, U.S.S.R. and Australia* 

Rice comprises as many as 2,500 varieties 
of which nearly 1,000 are found in India 
alone. It is mainly grown in the rice-eating 
areas like India, China, Japan, Burma 
and Thailand. Burma and Thailand arc 
the leading exporters of rice, and India and 
Japan, the largest importers. 

Rye, oats and barley arc mainly produced 
in Europe including U.S.S.R. Maii'c is 
largely cultivated in Central America, South 
America and Africa and millets in Africa 
and South America. Potatoes are grown 
mainly in Europe and North America, 
cassava is found in West Africa, Malayan 
Archipelago and Brazil. Ground-nuts are 
mainly produced in India and Africa, soya¬ 
beans in China and Japan, and sunflower 
seeds in Russia and Central Europe. 

The table below shows the production of 
major crops. 











1962-‘63 

1963-‘64 

1962-‘63 

1963-‘64 

1962-‘63 

1963-‘64 

Algeria 

1,495 

1,580 



SCO 

950 

i 

Argentina 

5,020 

8,120 

163 

538 

345 

1,020 ] 

Australia 

8,353 

8,924 



898 

984 ) 

1 

Austria 



467 

322 


1 

1 

Bulgaria 

2,086 

1,892 

49 

56 

599 

618 

Belgium 

.. 


121 

123 



Canada 

15,392 

19,689 

306 

326 

3,612 

4,804 ! 

Czechoslovakia 

1,644 

1,766 

916 

880 

1,752 

1,620 

Chile 

1,275 

1,304 





Denmark 



513 

319 

3,299 

339 

Finland 



101 

124 



France 

14,054 

10,249 

354 

354 

6,003 

7.384 

Germany (East) 


, . 

1,726 

1,675 

1,164 

1,199 

Germany (West) 

4,592 

4,886 

2,965 

3,239 

3,744 

3,562 

Greece 

1,770 

1,387 





Hungary 

1.959 

1,523 

233 

215 

1,144 

925 

India 

12,039 

10,829 



3,152 

2,423 ; 

Iran 

2,700 

2,900 

,. 


949 

1,002 ( 

Iraq 

1,085 

468 



1,125 

790 j 

Italy 

9,497 

8,127 

93 

77 



Japan 

1,630 

716 


.. 

1,726 

759 j 

Korea South 





856 

242 ( 

JVlexico 





173 

178 

Morocco 

1,256 

1,196 



1,185 

1168 

Netherlands 



339 

313 



Pakistan 

4,066 

4,215 


.. 



Peru 




.. 

231 

1,479 

Poland 

2,700 

3,067 

6,685 

7,124 

1,315 

Portugal 

€45 

592 

171 

216 



Rumania 

4,054 

3,799 

75 

78 

419 

351 ' 

S. Africa, Rep. of 

700 

882 





Spain 

4,820 

4,866 

435 

424 

2,162 

2,071 ; 

Sweden 



175 

82 



Syria 


,, 


. . 

798 

784 

Tunisia 

393 

570 



103 

235 i 

Turkey 

8,580 

10,137 

690 

900 

3,500 

4,288 ' 

U.A.R. 

1,593 

1,714 





U.K. 

3,974 

3,046 



5,866 

6,705 

U.S.A. 

29,765 

31,080 

1,036 

742 

9,504 

8,831 

li.S.S.R. 

70,778 


17,000 


19,500 


Yugoslavia 

3,514 

4,143 

169 

156 

475 

524 

World total 

2,63,100 

2,49,700 

35,010 

34,490 

1,00,300 

1,02,500 













AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 



Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Belgium 

Cambodia 

Canada 

Czechoslovakia 

Ceylon 

Colombia 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany TEast) 

Germany (West) 

Ghana 

Greece 

Hungary 

India 

Irish Republic 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Italy 

Japan 

Korea South 

Malaysia 

Mexico 

Madagascar 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

Pakistan 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rhodesia 

Rumania 

|pAfrica,Rep.of 

Sweden 

Leone 

Turkey 

^'’a'land 

laiwan 

pK. 

1/,SS.R, 

^l^lnam Republic 
^*etnam North 

Venezuela 

^hgoslavia 

^urld total 


Oats 


Maize 


RJee 


IL 


Production Production Production 


‘000 metric tons) 

(‘000 metric tons) 

(’000 metric tons) 

1962-‘63 

1963-* 

‘64 1962-‘63 

1963-‘64 

1962-‘63 

1963.‘64 

487 

906 

4,360 

5,200 



1,248 

1,328 





332 

342 







10,4i8 

7,700 

5,557 

5,980 



1,556 

1,732 






6,729 

7,406 

427 

395 








1,250 

1,686 

7,6i2 

6,988 

. . 


905 

719 









897 

1,002 



754 

782 


^ . 

6C9 

6^1 





616 

820 





2,628 

2,876 

1,867 

3,877 



1,054 

807 



2,333 

2,321 








183 

,, 


11*5 


266 

312 



106 

3,240 

3,551 



396 


4,578 

4,527 

52,21*6 

48,026 

366 



3,242 

2,39i 

12,402 

11,764 



576 

860 



G 


68 

143 

597 

548 

3,263 

3,692 

700 

652 



16,639 

17 283 





3.707 

3,126 





1,123 

1,189 



. 6,015 

6,424 

333 

289 



1,167 

L250 

465 


329 

320 



424 







488 

530 

16,118 

14,948 



362 

380 

.. 

2,740 


1,273 

1,266 

3,9i6 

3,967 

2,830 


104 

99 

59i 

523 


. , 



400 

390 



167 

124 

4,932 

6,023 


, . 

1 


5,809 

3,942 



513 

466 

920 

1,171 

394 

392 

1,084 

1,179 




450 




264 

3i5 

5C0 

800 

990 







8.247 

9,158 





2,508 

2,628 

1,777 

l,47i 

2,004 

1,675 

1,142 

1,700 

14,812 

14,217 

92.375 

1,03,933 

2,4.58 

2,996 

5,700 

4,000 

23,461 

250 

260 





4,607 

5,205 



540 

430 

4,660 

4,521 


• 

5,380 

5,380 



53,600 

48,300 

2,19,000 

2,27,000 

2,44,700 

2,47,100 









AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 


Sl 


Country 

Potatoes 

Production 
(’000 metric tons) 

Millet 

Production 
('000 metric tons) 

Sorghuin 
Production 
(’000 metric tons) 

1962-’63 

1963-‘64 

1962-‘63 

1963-‘64 

1962-‘63 1963-‘64 

Argentina 

1,453 

1,491 

154 

189 

117 

1,487 

Australia 

3,214 

3,499 

38 

26 

179 

215 

Belgium 

1,872 

1,530 


, . 


., 

Burma 


, , 


46 



Cameroon 


,. 



336 

335 

Canada 

2,127 

2,088 





Czechoslovakia 

5,002 

6,506 




, , 

El. Salvador 


., 



112 

113 

Ethiopia 





2,905 

2,959 

France 

13,389 

15,974 





Germany (East) 

13,284 

12,886 





Germany (West) 

25,104 

25,812 




.. 

Ghana 


.. 




172 

Guinea 







Honduras 

.. 




56 

59 

Hungary 

1,882 

2,026 





India 

3,336 

2,468 

7,643 

7,619 

9,621 

9,227 

Irish Republic 

2,117 

1,969 





Italy 

3,561 

4,384 





Japan 

3,678 

3,409 

56 

53 



Korea (South) 



70 

75 



Mali 






940 

Morocco 





68 

64 

Netherlands 

3,953 

3,854 

. . 




Pakistan 



423 

362 

252 

238 

Peru 

1,232 

. . 





Poland 

37,817 

44,868 

30 

30 



Rumania 

2,597 

2,692 





Senegal 





428 

482 

S. >\frica Rep. of 

,. 




243 

206 

S. Arabia 





28 

25 

Spain 

4,153 

5,075 





Sweden 

1,319 

1,246 

,. 



.. 

Sudan 



303 

386 



Switzerland 

1,127 

6,692 




. . 

Syria 





56 

49 

Togo 





84 

131 

Turkey 



60 

60 



U.A.R, 





659 


U.K. 

6,773 

5,075 





U.S.A. 

12,106 

12,331 



12,947 

14,933 

U.S.S.R. 

69,677 

67,499 

2,783 




Upper Volta 





771 

1,043 

Yugoslavia 

2,630 

3,020 





World total 

2,63,800 

2,76.500 

14,650 

14,650 

74,300 

77,000 















AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 


Produclion of the Principal 
Producing Countries 

In 000 lb. 

Indicated 

1963-64 1962-63 


United States 

21,38,170 

23,36,568 

China 



India 

7,83,000 

8,09,000 

Japan 

4,27,148 

3,47,205 

Brazil 

3,60,412 

4,11,824 

U.S.S.R. 

3,40,000 

3,40,000 

Turkey 

3,21,220 

2,90,097 

Rhodesia 

2,70,500 

1,84,279 

Greece 

2,50,740 

2,80,619 

Pakistan 

2,27,500 

2,24,200 

Italy 

1,81,284 

1,43,731 

Indonesia 

1,70,000 

1,67,549 

Philippmes 

1,70,000 

1,75,081 

Canada 

1,41,175 

2,00,915 

Yugoslavia 

1,37,000 

1.22,471 

Bulgaria 


2,31,400 

Argentina 

1,08,025 

1,17,726 

j Colombia 

97,002 

94,529 

1 Burma 

96,320 

89,600 

France 

88,294 

89,540 

I South Korea 

87,400 

72,800 

1 Dominican Republic 

80,000 

74,956 

J Mexico 

78,042 

75,294 



Tea Production in Principal Producii 
Area 



in 

Area 

0,00,000 lb 
Forecast 

1964 

1963 

1962 

World 

2,326 

2,278 

2,258 

Asia 

2,154 

2,116 

2,100 

India 

770 

760 

760 

Ceylon 

500 

490 

467 

China 

540 

340 

350 

Japan 

180 

179 

171 

Indonesia 

88 

84 

104 

Pakistan 

55 

55 

52 

Formosa 

50 

48 

44 

Africa 

131 

124 

123 

South America 

41 

38 

35 


World Cacao production by leading areas 


Area 

1964—65 

1963—64 

Ghana 

445.0 

445.0 

Nigeria 

220.0 

219.5 

Brazil 

132.0 

122.0 

Ivory Coast 

107.0 

97.0 

Cameroon 

90.0 

87.0 

Other 

275.5 

262.6 

World total 

1,269.5 

1,233.1 


. Cotton Production of the Principal 

Coffee Production (gr en) in Principal Producing Countries 

Producing Countries 


In 000 bags, 132.3 \b. each 


In 000 500-!b. bales. 


Country 


Brazil 

Colombia 

Jvory Coast 

Uganda 

^ngola 

Mexico 

Indonesia 

Bl Salvador 

Guatemala 

^thiopia 

India 

^ngo (Leopoldville) 
i^ezuela 
Q^lagasy Republic 
^nicroon 

^enya 


1964-65 1963-64 Indicate 

—-- Country J964 


11,000 

7,800 

26,000 

7,800 

United States 

15,444 

3,700 

4,300 

China 

5,700 

3,000 

2,900 

U.S.S.R. 

8,000 

3,000 

2,800 

India 

5,200 

2,800 

2,900 

Egypt 

2,165 

2,100 

1,800 

Brazil 

2,350 

1,850 

1,800 

Mexico 

2,275 

1,650 

1,750 

Pakistan 

1,800 

1,550 

1,525 

Turkey 

1,200 

1,125 

1,150 

Sudan 

1,000 

1,100 

Peru 

*625 

970 

935 

Argentina 

530 

950 

1000 

Syria 

750 

900 

850 

Iran 

505 

830 

770 

Spain 

373 

820 

800 

Greece 

310 

800 

760 

Colombia 

320 


1963 


15,327 

4,700 

8,100 

5,200 

2,029 

2,300 

2,109 

1,940 

1,150 

469 

625 

450 

700 

530 

440 

430 

385 






















MINERAL WEALTH 



^ ^ Fgar Production of the Principal 
Producing Countries 


Sugar Production of the Princil 
Producing Countries 


Sl 


In 000 short tons, raw value 

Forecast 

1964-65 

1963-64 

In 000 short tons raw value 

Forecast 

1964-65 

1963-64 ' 

U.S.S.R. 

9,000 

6,350 

China 

1,200 

1,150 , 

Cuba 

4,500 

4,000 

Argentina 

1,063 

1,157 J 

Brazil 

3,939 

3,606 

Italy 

1,018 

1,007 

U.S. (Continental) 

6,766 

6,439 

Dominican Republic 

1.000 

970 

India 

3,800 

3,449 

Peru 

915 

882 

France 

2,277 

2,218 

United Kingdom 

998 

978 

West Germany 

2,241 

2,230 

East Germany 

815 

822 

Mexico 

2,368 

2,089 

Formosa 

815 

860 

Philippines 

2,000 

1,920 

Mauritius 

614 

808 

Australia 

2,017 

1,934 

Indonesia 

703 

725 

Poland 

1,800 

1,570 

Turkey 

725 

565 1 

South Africa 

1,479 

1,359 

Jamaica 

582 

531 ' 

Czechoslovakia 

1,270 

1,191 

Hungary 

525 

512 : 


MINERAL WEALTH 


Minerals have played a great part in 
human civilization. Our palaeolithic ance¬ 
stors carved their first emde tools from 
stone. Discoveries of minerals progressed 
as civilizations advanced- Today there are, 
about, 2,000 different types of minerals 
metallic and non- metallic. 

World production of major metals and 
minerals, 1958-62 (average) and 1963 world 
totals is given below. 


Aluminium 
In 000 short tons 



1958-62 

1963 

World 

4,826 

6,095 

U-S- 

1,911 

2,313 

U.S.S.R. 

806 

1,060 

Canada 

669 

719 

France 

254 

329 

Norway 

178 

242 

West Germany 

178 

230 

Japan 

142 

Coal 

247 

In OOO'OOO short 

tons, all grades 


1958-62 1963 

World 

2,782 

2,926 

U.S.S.R. 

561 

584 

U.S 

432 

477 

China 

338 

300 

Lust Germany 

254 

283 

West GcrmanyCincl.Saar) 267 

276 

U.K. 

225 

219 

Poland 

124 

142 

Czechoslovakia 

95 

112 


Copper 


In 000 sfiort tons 
(metal content of ore) 



1958-62 

1963 

World 

4,480 

5,220 

U.S. 

1,056 

1,213 

U.S.S.R. 

564 

770 

ChUe 

592 

663 

N. Rhodesia 

586 

648 

Canada 

415 

458 

Congo (Leop.) 

311 

298 

Peru 

143 . 

196 

Diamonds, Qndustrial) 


In 

000 carats 



1958-62 

1963 

World 

28,842 

30,089 

Congo (Leop) 

15,550 

19,811 

Ghana 

2,408 

2,142 

S. Africa 

1,921 

2,601 


Gold 


In 000 troy 02 . fine metal 



1958-62 

1963 

World 

45,060 

51,700 

S. Africa 

21,508 

27,432 

U.S.S.R. 

11,000 

12,500 

Canada 

4,467 

4,011. 














MINERAL WEALTH 



World 

U.S.S.R. 

U.S. 

France 

China 

Canada 

Sweden 

West Germany 
U.K. 

Venezuela 

India 


523,920 

117,820 

80,624 

70,610 

43,000 

21,896 

22,921 

19,936 

17,554 

17,638 

11,117 


Iron, Pig and Ferroalloys 
In 000 short tons 

1958-62 


World 

U.S. 

U.S.S.R. 

West Germany(incl.Saar) 

Japan 

China 

U.K. 

France 


264,688 

64,995 

51,915 

25,747 

14,281 

19,300 

15,626 

15,053 


1963 

308,970 

73,853 

64,706 

25.253 

22,525 

18,700 

16,342 

15,985 


Lead 

In 000 short tons 
(smelter production) 


World 

U.S.S.R. 

U.S. 

Australia 

Mexico 

West Germany 

Canada 

Yugoslavia 

Belgium 

Japan 

China 

Spain 


1958-62 1963 


2,557 

366 

404 


2,795 

390 


Nickel 


/^7 


575,291 

150,800 

82,431 

63,807 

38,600 

30,135 

26,049 

14,218 

16,701 

13,077 

16,453 


In 000 

short 

tons 


(metal content 

of ore) 



1958-62 

1963 

World 


345 

384 

Canada 


202 

220 

U.S.S.R. 


71 

90 

N. Caledonia 


33 

32 


Salt 



In 000 

short 

tons 




1958-62 

1963 

World 


91,620 

104,900 

U.S. 


25,414 

30,652 

China 


12,200 

11,600 

U.S.S.R. 


7,900 

9,650 

U.K. 


6,246 

7,159 

West Germany 


4,884 

6,160 

India 


4,015 

5,000 

France 


4,166 

4,543 

Canada 


3,192 

3,701 

Italy 


2,711 

3,220 

Poland 


2,097 

2,349 


SUver 


In 000 troy oz. smelter output 



1958-62 

1963 

World 


236,200 

249,500 

Mexico 


43,559 

42,760 

U.S. 


33,569 

35,000 

Peru 


30,198 

36,447 

Canada 


31,782 

30,739 

U.S.S.R. 


25,400 

27,000 

Australia 


15,449 

18,900 

Japan 


7,347 

8,787 

Bolivia 


4,621 

4,855 

Yugoslavia 


3,362 

3,792 

Sweden 


3,017 

2,874 


Tin 

In short tons(ore content) 


269 

342 


1958-62 

1963 

207 

205 

World 

194,100 

213,100 

159 

154 

Malaya 

54,341 

67,141 

152 

202 

China 

30,000 

31,000 

99 

115 

Bolivia 

23,038 

25,482 

104 

109 

Indonesia 

23,138 

14,501 

73 

105 

U.S.S.R. 

17,600 

22,400 

75 

99 

Thailand 

12,864 

17,457 

79 

66 


Zinc 



In 000 short tons 


Manganese Ore 
In 000 short torus 


World 

U.S.S.R. 

S. Africa 

India 

China 

Brazil 

Worocco 

Gabon 


1958-62 1963 

14,717 16,090 

6,422 7,385 

1,300 1,442 

1,338 1,185 

1,023 1,100 

1,125 1,320 

5.30 369 

224 702 


(smelter production) 


World 

1958-62 1963 
3.370 3.830 

U.S. 

821 

893 

U.S.S.R. 

435 

510 

Canada 

263 

283 

Japan 

207 

291 

Belgium 

251 

227 

Poland 

192 

200 

Australia 

147 

201 

France 

173 

186 

West Germany 

151 

116 

U.K. 

92 

Ill 
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Auction of Crude Steel and Castings 


In 000 net tons 


Country 

1962 

1963 

World total 

3,94,056 

Estimate 

4,21,598 

Australia 

4,650 

5,114 

Austria 

3,273 

3,278 

Bclgium-Luxembourg 12,519 

12,740 

Brazil 

2,816 

3,202 

Canada 

7,173 

8,190 

China 

8,00Q 

8,300 

Czechoslovakia 

8,420 

8,375 

East Germany 

4,511 

4,079 

France 

18,997 

19,342 

India 

5,635 

6,609 

Italy 

10,756 

11,231 

Japan 

30,364 

34,724 

Poland 

8,469 

8,818 

South Africa 

3,133 

3,343 

Sweden 

3,979 

4,297 

United Kingdom 

22,950 

25,222 

United States a* 

98,328 

1,09,261 

U.S.S.R. 

84,112 

88,404 

West Germany xx 35,894 

34,828 

World Oil 

Reserves, Production 


Proved 

Production 


reserves 

1963 


Jan. 1, 1964 est. in 000 bbl 

Location 

in 000 bbl. 

per day 

Abu Dhabi 

Middle East 
75,00,000 

49.0 

Aden 

,, 

Bahrain 

2,43,000 

45.0 

Iran 

3,70.00,000 

1,470.0 

Iraq 

2,55,00,000 

1,120.0 

Israel 

25,000 

2.8 

Jordan 

, , 

.. 

Kuwait 

6,35,50,000 

1,930.0 

Lebanon 



Neutral Zone, 
Arabia 

1.00,00,000 

306.0 

Qatar 

29,50,000 

193.0 

Saudi Arabia 

6,00,00,000 

1,618.0 

Syria 

3,00,000 

T urkey 

3,50,000 

1*4.0 

Total 

20,73,68,000 

6,747.8 


Asia-Pacific 


Australia 

1,50,000 

,, 

Burma 

35,000 

10.9 

Formosa 

300 


India 

7,50,000 

33.0 


Indonesia 
Japan 
Malaysia 
New Guinea 
(IncL Papua) 

New Zealand 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
Thailand 

Total _ 

X Excludes steel casting production 
XX Includes Saar 


1,00,00,000 

50,000 

6,00,000 

10,000 

100 

25,000 

500 

300 

1,16,21,200 


452.0 

16.0 

67.5 

2.7 

‘*8.4 


590.5 


WEALTH 



Algeria 

Africa 


70,00,000 

502.0 1 

Angola 

2,00,000 

14.4 

Congo, Rep. of 

10,000 

2.4 

Gabon 

1,50,000 

16.8 

Ghana 

Kenya 



Libya 

70,00*000 

470.0 

Morocco 

15,000 

3.0 

Mozambique 

,, 

Nigeria 

5,()0*,000 

71.5 , 

Senegal 

500 

1 

South Africa 



Tunisia 



United Arab 

Republic 

15,00,000 

113.4 

Total 

1,63,75,500 

Europe 

1,193.5 

Austria 

2,40,000 

49.6 

Bel^um 


Denmark 

,, 


Finland 


.. 1 

France 

2,35,000 

49.6 

Germany, West 

6,50,000 

142.0 

Greece 


., 

Ireland 

,, 


Italy (inch Sicily) 

3,00,000 

*3*3.8 

Netherlands 

2,50,000 

42.0 

Norway 

.. 


Portugal 



Spain 

.. 


Sweden 

.. 


Switzerland 

, . 

* * 1 

United Kingdom 

600 

2.5 1 

Yugoslavia 

2,50,000 

30.0 

Total 

19,25,600 

349.5 

Western Hemisphere 


Argentina 

23,00,000 

262.0 

Barbados 

,. 

*8.8 

Bolivia 

2,00,000 

Brazil 

3,00,000 

92.0 

Canada 

56,75,000 

717.0 

Chile 

2,00,000 

36.0 

Colombia 

9,00,000 

167.0 

Cuba 

« 

0.2 

Ecuador 

25,000 

6.9 

El Salvador 



Guatemala 

.. 

.. 

Jamaica 


3*20.0 

Mexico 

25,00*000 

Netherlands Antilles .. 

.. 

Nicaragua 



Panama 



Peru 

3,8’0’000 

57.3 ' 

Puerto Rico 

,. 

1*33.9 

Trinidad 

5,00,000 

United States 

3,42,72,000 

7,537.0 

Uruguay 

,. 

3,2*46.0 

Venezuela 

1,70,00,000 

Total 

6,42,52,000 

2^84.1 

Total free , . 

world 30,15,42,300 

1,465.4 

U.S.S.R. and 
controlled 

areas 

2.95,00,000 

4,500^ 
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RELIGIONS 



Sl 


The main religions ♦ of the world, in point 
of numbers are:- 1 Christianity, 2 Islam, 
3 Hinduism and 4 Confucianism. 
Next in order come Buddhism, Shinto, Tao¬ 
ism, Judaism and Zoroastrianism. Jain and 
Sijch religions are confined to India and are 
minor religious communities even in India. 
Tribal or primitive religions, still hold sway 


over great numbers of men, in all the conti¬ 
nents and have an over-all total of over 728 
million adherents. 

* For a detailed account of the ongin 
and tenets of the various religions, 
see Manorama Year Book 1966, 
pp 73-75. 


Estimated Membership of the Principal Religions of the World, 1964 


Religions 


North 
America * 


South 

America 


Europe 


Asia 


Total Christian 
Roman Catholic 
Eastern Orthodox 
Protestant 
Jewish 
Muslim 
Zoroastrian 
Shinto 
Taoist 
Confucian 
Buddhist 
Hindu 

Total major religions 
Others including 
primitive or none 

Grand total 


19,96,97,000 

11,70,55,000 

35,32,000 

7,91,10,000 

58,96,000 

39,000 

*29,000 

15,000 

90,000 

1,74,000 

30,000 

20,59,70,000 

7,49,06,000 

28,08,76,000 


Total Christian 
Roman Catholic 
Eastern Orthodox 
Protestant 
Jewish 
Muslim 
Zoroastrian 
Shinto 
Taoist 
Confucian 
Buddhist 
Hindu 

Total major religions 

Others including primitive or none 

fjrand total 


14,33,00,000 

14,05,49,000 

43,000 

27,08,000 

6,85,000 

3,82,000 


49,99,15,000 

25,33,87,000 

13,06,73,000 

11,58,55,000 

39,17,000 

1,32,16,000 


5,50,60,000 

4,24,28,000 

26,48,000 

99,84,000 

22,66,000 

34,64,90,000 


1 1,06,000 

2,000 

6,70,18,000 

> 17,000 

12,000 

5,12,61,000 

1,00,000 

53,000 

35,05,29,000 

' 1,44,000 

16,15,38,000 

' 3,31,000 


39.40,30,000 

1 14,50,65,000 

51,71,15,000 

1,42,83,39,000 

1,34,63,000 

8,85,69,000 

41,20,18,000 

' 15,85,28,000 

60,56,84,000 

1,84,03,57,000 

Africa 

Oceania X 

Total 

World 

4,04.18,000 

1,21,60,000 

95,05,50,000 

2,77,03,000 

33,71,000 

58,44,93,000 

50,18,000 

78,000 

14,20,55,000 

76,97,000 

87,11,000 

22,40,65,000 

2,85,000 

* 72,000 

1.31,21,000 

9,55,45,000 

1,13,000 

45,57,85,000 

, . 

1,47,000 



6,71,55.000 



5,13,05,000 

”8,000 

55,000 

35,08,35,000 

6,80,000 

16,18,56,000 

1,*20,000 

39,51,91,000 

13,69,36,000 

1,25,20,000 

2.44,59.45,000 

13,91,31,000 

41,23,000 

73.22,10,000 

27,60,67,000 

1,66,43,000 

3,17,81,55,000 


X Ijicludes Australia and New Zealand. 







POPULATION 


World population was estimated at 1,000 
million in the middle of the 19th century. 
By the first quarter of rhe 20ih century, po¬ 
pulation had doubled itself. The United 
Nations Organisation has forecast that by 
2,000 A.D. the world’s population will have 
increased to over 6,000 million going up to 
7,000 million. 

The density of population and rates of 
growlh vary from area to area. Thus Japan 
and Europe (excludin^^ Russia) are coun- 
tnes of high density, but moderate growth. 
South Asia (includihg India), East Asia, 
South East Asia and the Carribbean Islands 
are areas of high density and rapid growth. 
North America, the southern half of South 
America, Australia and U.S.S.R. have a 
low density and moderate growth. Africa, 
Central America,the northern part of South 
America, the middle East and the Pacific 
Islands arc areas of low density, but rapid 
growth. 

The average density per sq. mile on a con¬ 
tinental basis IS as below: Asia (excluding 
U.S.S.R.) 163, Europe (excluding U.S.S.R.) 
224, U.S.S.R. 24.2, Africa 22.2, Australia 
and Oceania 4.8, North .\merica 28.2 and 
South America 20.4. On a national basis 
Netherlands with 916 and Beligum with 780 
are the most densely populated countries in 
the world. In Africa, Rwanda and Urundi 
lead with a density of 232, N’geria follow¬ 
ing with 102. In Asia Formosa occupies the 
first place with 765, Japan and Korea fol¬ 
lowing with 657 and 645 respectively. In 


Australasia and Oceania, New' Zealand with 
23.2 persons has the highest density. New 
Hebrides coming second w'ith 10.7. In North 
America (including Islands) Netherlands 
Antilles has the highest density with 528, 
Haiti following \vith 327, In South America 
^uador leads with 41.6 closely followed by 
Uruguay with 39.7. 

According to the U.N. Annual Report , 
for 1965 world population reached 3,285 
million in mid 1965. This figure reflected 
an increase of 1,200 million persons since 
1930 or the addition, in 35 years, of the 
present combined populations of Africa, 
America and Europe. The report also show¬ 
ed that in the past five years, an estimated 
282 minion persons w'erc added to the world’s 
inhabitants, or roughly the equivalent of 
the populations of the Soviet Union and 
Italy combined. 

The annual rate of increase, regarded as 
a significant indicator of population grow th, 
now stood at 1.8 percent for the world as a 
whole. Asia and Africa, containing about 
two-thirds of the world’s population, had 
rates of increase of 1.8 and 2.4 respectively. 

Rates of increase above 3 percent were 
reported for Polynesia and Micronesia (3.9 
percent) and Central America (3.2 percent) 

At present rates of growlh, it would take 
less than 40 years for the world population 
to double itself. 

TTie table below shows the latest 
official census available for each country. 


Political unit Year of Total Total male Urban 

census population population population 

percent 


Albania 

Algeria 

American Samoa 

Andorra 

Angola 

Antigua 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Bahama Islands 

Bahrain 

Barbados 

Basutoland (Lesotho) 
Bcchuanaland (Botswana) 
Belgium 


1960 

1,626,315 

1960 

10,788,049 

1960 

20,051 

1961 

8,959 

1960 

4,832,677 

1960 

54,060 

1960 

20,008,945 

1961 

10,508,186 

1961 

7,073,807 

1963 

130,721 

1959 

143,135 

1960 

232,333 

1956 

641,674 

1964 

540,401 

1961 

9,189,741 


834,384 30.9 

25.3 

10,164 24.5 


10,034,544 62.5 

5,312,252 81.9 

3,310,909 50.0 

77,622 75.6 

105,521 40.3 

271,851 

4,496,860 63.2 
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POPULATION 



lical unit 


Year of 
census 

Total 

population 

Total male 
population 

population 

percent 

1960 

42,640 

21,233 

9.6 

1960 

70,799,352 


. 45.2 

1960 

560,330 

279,128 

15.5 

1960 

90,505 

44,659 

53.7 

1959 

124,076 

65,550 

2.3 

1960 

7,338 

3,930 

12.1 

1960 

83,877 

43,676 

43.6 

1956 

7,613,709 

3,799,356 

33.6 

1962 

2,324,130 

1,131,127 


1962 

5,740,115 

2M0,1S0 


1961 

18,238,247 

9,218,893 

69.6 

1960 

199661 

94,027 

23.2 

1960 

8,511 

3,974 

41.4 

i959-.eo 

1,177,000 

577,000 

6.8 

1963 

10,624,507 


14.9 

1961 

2,674,990 

1,308,440 

4.0 

1961 

47,158 

22,732 


1961 

63,550 

30,715 


1960 

7,374,115 

3,612,807 

68*2 

1961 

3,099 

1,963 


1961 

606 

333 


1958 

183,133 

86,986 

8.i 

1955—57 

12,768,706 

6,182,306 

9.5 

1963 

1,336,274 

668,957 

34.5 

1960 

573,566 

281,983 

35.9 

1961 

13,745,577 

6,704,674 

47.6 

1960 

4,585,256 

2,173,209 

74.0 

1960 

59,916 

28,167 

25.6 

1960 

3,013,525 

1,521,528 

30.5 

1962 

4,514,833 

2,267,533 

35.8 

1961 

2,510,984 

1,236,728 

38.5 

1960 

34,596 

17,959 

65.0 

1962 

2,172 

1,195 

49.4 

1960 

62,612 

41,378 


1956 

345,737 

178,475 

18.3 

1960 

4,446,222 

2,142,263 

55.9 

1956 

9,367,661 

4,772,136 

,. 

1962 

46,520,271 

22,595,000 

63.0 

1961 

33,505 



1962 

84,550 

43,106 


1960—61 

448,564 

211,350 

16.7 

1963 

315,486 

160,849 


1961 

56,174,826 

26,413,362 

77.8 

1960 

6,726,815 

3,400,270 

23.1 

1961 

21,785 

10,436 

100.0 

1963 

49,690 



1961 

8,388,553 

4,091,894 

43.3 

1960 

33,140 

16,782 

59.0 

1960 

88,677 

40,660 

8.2 

1961 

283,223 

139,062 

38.8 

1960 

67,044 

39,211 


1960 

2,570,219 



1961 

1,884,765 

939,029 

23*2 

1961 

3,129,648 

1,607,779 

67.7 

1960 

9,961,044 

4,804,043 

3.97 

1960 

49,889 

27,664 


1961 

439,234,771 

226,293,201 

18.6 

1961 

96,318,829 

47,493,854 

149 

1956 

18,945,703 

9,644,944 

31.4 


Bermuda 

Brazil 

British Guiana (Guyana) 

British Honduras 

British Solomon Islands 

British Virgin Islands 

Brunei 

Bulgaria 

Burundi 

Cambodia 

Canada 

Cape Verde Islands 
Cayman Islands 
Central African Republic 
Ceylon 
Chad 

Channel- Islands 

Baliliwick of Guernsey 
Bailiwick of Jersey 
Chile 

Christmas Island 
Cocos (Keeling) Islands 
Comoro Islands 
Congo (Leopoldville) 

Costa Rica 
Cyprus 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominica 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

El Salvador 

Faeroe Islands 

Falkland Islands 

Fernando Po 

Fiji 

FinJad 

Formosa 

France 

French Guiana 

French Polynesia 

Gabon 

Gambia 

Germany, West 

Ghana 

Gibraltor 

Gilbert & Ellice Islands 

Greece 

Greenland 

Grenada 

Guadeloupe 

Guam 

Guinea 

Honduras 

Hong Kong 

Hungary 

Imi 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 








POPULATION 



Year of 
census 


Total 

population 


Total male 
population 



population 

percent 


Iraq 
Ireland 
Isle of Man 
Israel 
Italy 

Ivory Coast 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Jordan 

Kenya 

Korea, South 
Kuwait 
Liberia 
Libya 

Liechtenstein 

Luxembourg 

Macao 

Malaya 

Sabah (N. Borneo) 

Sarawak 

Singapore 

Maldlve Islands 

Mali 

Malta 

Martinique 

Mauritius 

Mexico 

Monaco 

Mongolia 

Montserrat 

Morocco 

Mozombique 

Nauru 

Nepal 

Netherlands 

Netherlands Antilles 

New Caledonia 

New Guinea 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Niger 

Nigeria 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Panama Canal Zone 

Papua 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Portuguese (iulnea 
Poi tuguese Timor 
Puerto Rico 
Reunion * 
Rhodesia 


1957 

6 , 339,960 

1961 

2 , 818,341 

1961 

48,150 

1961 

2 , 179,491 

1961 

50 , 623,269 

1957—58 

3 , 100,000 

1960 

1 , 609,814 

1960 

93 , 418,501 

1961 

1 , 706,226 

1962 

8 , 636,263 

1960 

24 , 989,241 

1961 

321,621 

1962 

1 , 010,000 

1964 

1 , 559,399 

1960 

16,628 

1960 

314,889 

1960 

169,299 

1957 

6 , 278,758 

1960 

454,421 

1960 

744,529 

1957 

1 , 445,929 

1964 

94,527 

1960—61 

4 , 100,000 

1957 

319,620 

1961 

292,062 

1962 

681,619 

1960 

34 , 923,129 

1961 

22,297 

1963 

1 , 018,800 

I960 

12;167 

1960 

11 , 626,470 

1960 

6 . 592,994 

1963 

4,801 

1961 

9 . 387,661 

1960 

11 , 461.964 

1960 

1 192,538 

1956 

68,480 

1961 

1 , 448,919 

1961 

2 , 414,984 

1963 

1 , 524,027 

1959—60 

2 , 700,060 

1963 

55 , 653,821 

1960 

3 , 591,234 

1961 

93 , 831,982 

1960 

1 , 075,541 

1960 

42,122 

1961 

523,442 

1962 

1 , 816,890 

1961 

10 , 364,620 

1960 

27 , 087,685 

1960 

29 . 775,508 

1960 

8 , 889,392 

1960 

521,336 

1960 

517,079 

1960 

2 , 349,544 

1961 

349,282 

1961—62 

3 , 857,470 


3 , 185,117 

39.2 

1 , 416,549 

55.4 

22,059 

55.3 

979,630 

77.9 

24 , 791,683 

47.7 

773,439 

32.6 

45 , 877,602 

63.5 

867,597 

47.4 

4 , 276,963 

7.8 

12 , 543,968 

28.0 

200,707 

55.3 

810 * 1*62 


8,130 


155,481 

62.2 

83,897 

95.2 

3 , 237,579 

26.5 

236,616 

14.9 

375,846 

15.0 

762,760 

63.1 

153,108 

5l‘.5 


29.1 

342,306 

34.1 

17 , 415,320 

50.7 

9,933 


5,407 

16.0 


29.3 

3 , 158 , 2*75 


4 , 619,973 

2.8 

5 , 706,874 

55.4 

94,811 


36,058 

32*6 

765,264 


1 , 213,376 

73.7 


1 , 789,406 

32.1 

49 , 308,645 

13.1 

545,774 

41.5 

23,278 

31.9 

278,006 


895,551 

36.1 

5 , 159.745 

47.1 

13 , 662,869 

29.9 

14 , 404,218 

48.3 

4 , 254,373 

22.5 

260,650 

.. 

267,783 


1 , 386,968 

44'.2 

170,438 

28.1 

1 , 984,050 

21.6 
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POPULATION 


ical unit 


Rio Mudj 

Rumania 

Ryukyu Islands 

St. Christopher- Nevis- Anguilla 

St. Helena 

St. Lucia 

St. Pierre and Miquelon 
St. Vincent 

Sao Tome and Principe 

Senegal 

Seychelles 

Sierra Leone 

Sikhim 

South Africa 

South West Africa 

Spain 

Spanish Sahara 

Sudan 

Swaziland 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Tanzania, Republic of 
Tanganyika 
Zanzibar 
Thailand 
Togo 
Tonga 

Trinidad and Tobago 
Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Tunisia 
Turkey 

Turks and Caicos Islands 
Uganda 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republic 

United Arab Repubic- Egypt 

United Kingdom 

United States 

Upper Volta 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Vietnam, North 

Virgin Islands of the United States 

Wesiern Samoa 

Yugoslavia 

Zambia 


Year of 
census 

Total 

population 

Total male 
population 

population 

percent 

1960 

183,377 

90,915 


1956 

17 , 489,450 

8 , 503,420 

31.3 

1960 

883,122 

422,810 

79.1 

1960 

56,693 

26,149 

• 32 9 

1956 , 

4,642 

2,224 


1960 

86,108 

40,693 

24.9 

1962 

5,025 

2,469 

98.7 

1960 

79,948 

37,561 


1960 

63 , 676 . 

35,468 


1960—61 

3 , 110,000 

1 , 531,760 

23.0 

1960 

41,425 

20,289 

25.4 

1963 

2 , 180,354 

1 , 081,123 


1961 

162,189 

85,193 

4.2 

I 960 

16 , 002,797 

8 , 043,493 

46.7 

1960 

514,514 


21.2 

1960 

30 , 430,698 

14 , 763,388 

42.5 

1960 

23,793 

13,070 


1956 

10 , 262,536 

5 , 186,126 

8.3 

1960 

270,000 

113,944 


1960 

7 , 495,316 

3 , 738,881 

72,8 

1960 

5 , 429,061 

2 , 663,432 

42.0 

1960 

4 , 565,121 

2 , 344,224 

41.9 

1957 

8 , 788,466 

4 , 233,487 

3.5 

1958 

299,111 

157,502 

26.5 

1960 

26 , 257,916 

13 , 154,149 

12.5 

1958—60 

1 , 439,800 

689,556 

9.6 

1956 

56,838 

28,938 

26.4 

1960 

827,957 

411,580 

17.0 

1960 

75,836 

38,721 


1956 

3 , 943,273 

1 , 957,271 

35.0 

1960 

27 , 754,820 

14 , 163,888 

26,3 

1960 

5,668 

2,667 


1959 

6 , 536,616 

3 . 283,230 

4.8 

} 1959 

208 , 826,650 

94 , 050.303 

47.9 

1960 

25 , 984,101 

13 , 068,012 

37.9 

1961 

52 , 709,354 

25 , 481,635 

79.0 

1960 

179 , 323,175 

88 , 331,494 

69.9 

1960—61 

4 , 400,000 

2 , 208,800 

4.6 

1963 

2 , 556,020 



1960 

7 , 523,999 

3 , 823,569 

62.5 

1960 

15 , 916,955 

7 , 687 , 8 J 4 

9.5 

1960 

32,099 

15.930 

57.9 

1961 

114,427 

58,785 

f 9.0 

1961 

18 , 549,291 

9 , 043,424 

28.8 

1961—63 

3 , 493 i 590 

1 , 734,860 

21.3 













THE CURRENCIES 


Pnncipal Currencies 
Country Currency 


Afghanistan 

Afghani 

Australia 

Dollar 

Austria 

Schilling 

Belgium 

Franc 

Burma 

Kyat 

Burundi 

Franc 

Canada 

Dollar 

Ceylon 

Rupee 

Costa Rica 

Colon 

Cyprus 

Pound 

Denmark 

Kione 

Dominican Rep. 

Peso 

Ecuador 

Sucre 

Ei Salvador 

Colon 

Ethiopia 

Dollar 

Finland 

Markka 

France 

New Franc 

Germany (west) 

Mark 

Ghana 

Cedi 

Greece 

Drachma 

Guatemala 

Quetzal 

Haiti 

Gourde 

Honduras 

Lempira 

Iceland 

Krona 

India 

Rupee 

Iran 

Rial 

Iraq 

Dinar 

Irish Republic 

Pound 

Israel 

Pound 

Italy 

Lira 

Jamaica 

Pound 

Japan 

Yen 

Jordan 

Dinar 

Kuwait 

Dinar 

Lebanon 

Pound 

Liberia 

Dollar 

Libya 

Pound 

Luxembourg 

Franc 

Malaysia 

Dollar 

Mexico 

Peso 

Morocco 

Dirham 

Netherlands 

Guilder 

New Zealand 

Pound 

Nicaragua 

Cordoba 

Nigeria 

Pound 

Norway 

Krone 

Pakistan 

Rupee 

Panama 

Balboa 

Philippine Rep, 

Peso 

Portugal 

Escudo 

Saudi Arabia 

Rial 

Sierra Leone 

Leone 

Somalia 

Shilling 

South Africa 

Rand 

Spain 

Peseta 


Principal Currencies 


Country 

Currency 

Sudan 

Pound 

Sweden 

Krona 

Syria 

Pound 

Thailand 

Baht 

Trinidad & Tobago 

Dollar 

Tunisia 

Dinar 

Turkey 

Lira 

U. A. R. 

Pound 

U. K. 

Pound 

U. S. A. 

Dollar 

Uruguay • 

Peso 

Venezuela 

Bolivar 

Yugoslavia 

Dinar 

Zambia 

Pound 


Exchange Rate of Rupee 


Country 

Currency 

Rupee 

Afghanistan 

Afghani 

0.1666 

Australia 

Dollar 

8.3981 

Austria 

Schilling 

0.2884 

Belgium 

Franc 

0.1499 

Burma 

Kyat 

1.5746 

Canada 

Dollar 

6.9359 

Ceylon 

Rupee 

1.5746 

Denmark 

Krone 

1.0856 

Ethiopia 

Dollar 

2.9993 

France 

Franc 

1.5188 

Finland 

Markka 

2.3432 

Germany (West) 

Deutsche Mark 

1.8746 

Iran 

Rial 

0.0990 

Iraq 

Dinar 

20.9953 

Italy 

Lira 

0.0120 

Japan 

Yen 

0.0208 

Kuwait 

Dinar 

20.9953 

Malaysia 

Dollar 

2.4494 

Mexico 

Peso 

0.5999 

Netherlands 

Guilder 

2.0714 

New Zealand 

Pound 

20.8520 

Norway 

Krone 

1.0498 

Pakistan 

Rupee 

1.5746 

Sweden 

Krona 

1.4494 

Thailand 

Baht 

0.3605 

United Kingdom 

Pound Sterling 

20.9953 

United States 

Dollar 

7.4983 

U. S, S. R. 

Rouble 

8.33 
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The exact number of the world's languages 
has not as yet been satisfactorily determined. 
French and American linguists working 
separately have placed the total number of 
world’s languages at 2,796 exclusive of dia¬ 
lects. Opinions vary, as to what constitutes 
a language, and what makes up a dialect. 
Making allowances for such differences and 
including minor dialects, we may put dowm 
the total number of the world’s languages 
at 3,000. 

Of these, over 1,200 are spoken by Ameri- 
can-Indian tribes, most of which do not 
number more than a thousand people. Afri- 
can-Negro groups speak some 700 or more 
different languages while the natives of 
Australia, New Guinea and other Pacific 
islands, account for as much as 500 langu¬ 
ages of their own. Add to this an estimated 
300 or 400 minor languages of Asia of un¬ 
known origin and we find that the total num¬ 
ber of the world’s major languages (spoken 
by a million or more people) does not go 
beyond 200. 

In other w'ords, the overwhelming majo¬ 
rity of the world’s languages, say 85%, are 
spoken by numerically small groups, while 
some 15% represent major languages or 
dialects. 


Origin of Languages. Some linguists 
among whom Trombetti of Italy is the most 
outstanding, have advanced the thesis of 
monogenesis or the single common origin 
of all the world’s languages. This theory is 
based primarily on elements of vocabulary 
and individual words. For example, the 
Italian and the Japanese “o/wu’ 

both meaning “woman” sound more or less 
the same but, if we go back to the original 
*r^bn form of donna ie. ''domind'^ we fecll 
that there can hardly be any linguistic re¬ 
lation between the Italian dotma derived 
irom domina and the Japanese onna. 


approached the pro- 
1-10 0 ^ origin of languages from broader 
* 9°^Pr^sing geographical, historical 
ana intrinsic linguistic data. They have tried 
to prove a kinship between groups of langu¬ 
ages, which are geographically contiguous 
or at some period of history have been so. 
According to iliese linguists languages which 
became geographicaliy separated at some 
period of history had followed independent 
courses of development. And yet most of 
them have retained patent or latent marks 
01 their common origin. 

IwOnguage Families. The world’s langu¬ 


ages considered in this manner fall into 10 
broad groups on the basis of their origins. 

1. Indo-European, 2. Semito-Hamitic, 
3. Sino-Tibeian, 4. Dravidian, 5. Ural 
Altaic, 6. Malayo-Poiynesian, 7. African 
Negro, 8, American Indian, 9. Caucasian, 
10. Miscellaneous. 

Indo-European. The Indo-European langu¬ 
ages may be sub-divided into major divisions 
(a) Germanic including English, German, 
Dutch, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian and 
Icelandic cover more than 400 million spea¬ 
kers (b) Romance which includes, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and Rumanian 
come close to 400 million speakers, (c) Balto 
Skivic includes Russian 030 million spea¬ 
kers) Polish (40 m) Ukranian (40 m) Czech 
(14 m) Slovak (I4m) Serbo-Croatian (14 m) 
and Bulgarian (8 m) (d) Indo-Iranian langu¬ 
age bcginnmg from Iran (modem Persia) 
with the scmi-nomadic Kurdish which covers 
the frontier regions of Turkey, Iran & Iraq, 
sweeps east-ward across Iran, through Af¬ 
ghanistan, Baluchistan, and India, down 
to Ceylon. Its speakers number nearly 500 
million including more than half of India’s 
population, of 470 million and practically 
the whole of Pakistan’s 100 million, with 
Iran’s 22 million, Afghanistan’s 17 million 
and nearly half of the 11 million people of 
Ceylon. 

Indian languages comprise 17 Indo-Ira- 
narian languages including dialects and spo¬ 
ken tongues, 16 Dravidian languages in¬ 
cluding spoken tongues, with some branches 
of the Sino-Tibetan group, some supposed 
to belong to the Aiistric group and a host 
of mmor tongues, dialects and languages 
of obscure or disputed origin. 

Sanskrit is the original Indo-Iranian langu¬ 
age that was brought into Indiaby the Aryan 
immigrants. It is the earliest of the Indo-Eur¬ 
opean languages to appear in recorded form. 
The ancient vedic hymns in Sanskrit go back 
as far as 2000 B.C., ante-dating, Latin, 
Greek, Avestan (ancient Persian) and 
Clunese by centuries. From vedic Sanskrit, 
the language advanced to classical Sanskrit 
and then became diluted to Prakrit or popu¬ 
lar vernacular w’hich had in turn become 
the mother of all the Indo-lranian tongues 
now spoken in India. 

Hindustani or Hindi, which is the !)rcniicr 
vernacular of India became cntang'cd wiih 
Arabic and Persian durng the days of the 
Moghul rule and formed a new language 
Urdu. Urdu is written in the Arabic aloha- 
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by the Moghul conquerors, 
the ancient Sanskrit script, 
heavily from Arabic 
vocabulary, while Hindi con- 
senses the old Sanskrit words. Both Urdu 
and Hindi have however a common syntax 
and grammar. 


Other Indo-European languages. Of the 
other Indo-European languages, Greek and 
Armenian deserve special notice. Greek once 
the pride of Europe and vast repository of 
literature and ancient sciences, is now re¬ 
duced to a minor tongue restricted to Greece, 
the Aegean Islands, the islands of Cyprus 
and Crete, Southern Albania and Yugo¬ 
slavia, Southwestern Bulgar a, and to parts 
of European and Asiatic Turkey. It is spo¬ 
ken by some 10 million people. 

Armenian^ the smallest and the most down¬ 
trodden of Indo-European languages is now 
spoken by some 4 million people and is 
confined to the eastern part of Turkey and 
the southwestern area of European Russia, 
around Mount Arrarat, associated, with 
the Biblical legend of Noah’s flood. 


The Armenian lan^age is to quote Byron, 
“a rich language which would amply repay 
any one, the trouble of learning it”. But 
the history of this language represents a 
Ijng^tic tragedy. Its speakers had been the 
victims of numerous persecutions and mas¬ 
sacres, through successive centuries by the 
Turks and Khurds. Now they have become 
an insignificant and innocuous section of the 
Soviet Union, where the Russian language 
strides like a colossus over them. 

Semito-Hamitic group. The Semitic tongues 
arc so called, because they are said to have 
originated with the descendants of Shem, 
one of the sons of Noah, who according 
to the Bible, survived the Great Deluge 
while Ham’s (another son of Noah) des¬ 
cendants are supposed to have given rise to 
Hamitic tongues. The Semito-Hamitic langu¬ 
ages are today spoken by some 125 million 
people and cover the Arabian Peninsula, 
Iraq, Syria, Israel and Jordan in Asia. In 
iMrica it covers the whole of the north from 
Egypt to Morrocco, and further down the 
countries of Ethiopia, Eritrea and Somali¬ 
land. 


In ancient times the Semitic language in¬ 
cluded Akkadian (the language of Babylon 
<& Assyria) Canannite, Moabite, Phoenician 
Punic (Carthage) Hebrew, Aramaic (Sy¬ 
riac) and early Arabic of the Arabian Penin¬ 
sula. The Hamitic branch which m those 
days dominated Africa included ancient 
Egyptian and prcsciit-day Lybian and Berber 
tongues. In Ethiopia Semitic and Hamitic 
lire found mler-mingled. The Cushite tongues 
like Galla, Somali are Hamitic while Am- 
liaric and ihe allied Tigrina and Tigre are 
Semitic languages. 


Most of these ancient language^ 
peared within historical times. Of thi 
survived, Hebrew, Syriac, Amharic 
and Arabic may be specially noticed. 

Hebrew, the language of the Jews, was 
expelled from its homeland, Palestine 
along with its speakers, the Jews, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Roman 
Emperors—Titus and Vespasian. It contin¬ 
ued precariously as a semi- liturgical 
language for centuries, among the Jewish 
communities in Europe and North Africa. 
With the establishment of the Jewish State 
of Israel in recent years, Hebrew has come 
back to its home and is installed as the 
official language of Israel. Syriac which is 
the ancient Aramaic which Christ spoke, 
is still used to-day by perhaps 200,000 
people, mostly ancient Christians, who live 
among the Arab- speaking populations of 
Syria, Lebanon, Jordan and Iraq. Amharic 
the official language of Ethiopia, with its 
allied languages Tigrina and Tigre is 
spoken by some 8 million out of Ethiopia’s 
22 million. Most of the rest speak languages 
of the Hamitic branch, principally Galla Sc 
Somali. Arabic once the discarded language 
of the Arabian Peninsula, became an over¬ 
powering force with the rise of Islam. 
It spread all round as Islamic political 
power expanded. Witli. the Moorish con¬ 
quest of Spain, Arabic passed on to Europe 
where it has left its impact in the shape of 
many words and place names of Arabic 
origin. In north Africa, Arabic replaced 
African Latin, which at an earlier period 
had driven out the Carthagenian Punic. 
It produced Maltese, which is a queer 
mixture of Arabic and Italian. Moving 
northward and eastward from Arabia, 
Arabic became a spoken language in the 
countries of the Near East, and practically 
revolutionised established languages like 
Turkish, Persian, Hindustani and Malay 
with its impact. In other words, \vhere\'er 
Islam made good, in the Balkans, Ccniral 
Asia, Western China, India, Malaya, Indo¬ 
nesia, the Philippines, Central and East 
Africa, Arabic held sway as the dominant 
language, resulting in a wonderful trans¬ 
formation of local languages. While the 
actual number of Arabic speakers is pro¬ 
bably around 90 million, it is quite possi¬ 
ble that linguistically Arabic influences 
many more millions of speakers, 

Sino-Tibetan group. The Sino- Tibetan 
languages comprise about 760 million 
speakers of which Chinese alone accounts 
for some 700 miflion. Chinese is not only 
the greatest but also the earliest of these 
languages to appear in written records. 
Some of the Chinese records go back to 
1500 BC making it almost coeval witli 
Sanskrit. The great majoriiy of Chinese 
(500 million) speak Mandarin now the 
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angiiage of China. The remain- 
billion speak other dialects, the 
Qportant of which are Cantonese 
Canton) Wu (Shanghai) and Min (Fukan) 
Tibetan, Burmese and Thai are the other 
outstanding members of the Sino- Tibetan 
^oup. Tibetan is first seen recorded in 
the 9th century, A.D., Burmese in the 11th 
and Thai in the 13th. 


Japanese, Most people regard Japanese 
as an offshoot of Chinese. But there is no 
iinguistic support for this assumption. No 
uoubt, Japanese has borrowed heavily 
from Chinese, particularly in the matter of 
script. It would appear that the Chinese 
wiaracters was introduced into Japan by 
Chinese or Korean missionaries in the 7th 
or 8th centuary A.D. These characters 
'vere made to correspond w th the spoken 
language of Japan which totally aHered 
the reading of the script. The picto-gram 
w “man”, for example is read, “Jen” in 
Chinese but“tito” in Japanese. Japanese is 
mainly confined to the islands of Japan 
With about 100 million speakers. 


Korean appears to be native to Korea, 
though it bears a great similarity to Japan- 
, ^be one hand and is heavily indebted 

to Chinese on the other. 


Vietnamese is a mystery tongue. Some 
scholars connect it with the Sino- Tibetan 
family while others place it in a separate 
Austrasiatic family with the Munda of 
India and the Mon-Khmer of Cambodia. 

Since the 17lh century, Vietnamese has 
Had a Roman script introduced by Catholic 
mipionaries and elaborated to indicate not 
only sounds but also the six tones of the 
language. 


Dravidian group. The Dravidian family 
of languages is more ancient than thelndo- 
huropean. Perhaps it has some relation to 
inc ancient languages of the Semito-Hami- 
group. In all probability, it was the 
{aiipage of the Indus Valley people, who 
^ civilization as far back 
Apparently, this Dravid- 
i scattered, with the immigra- 

hito ^ European (Aryan) people 
unn^r However substantial areas in 

Imvpr und practically the whole of 

unHpr South India, remained 

/ Smifn T influence. 'Consequently 

thA c including the Deccan, became 
ona preserve of the Dravidian lan- 

Suages and culture. 

oldest of the Dravidian langu¬ 
or q’ t . against the encroachments 

the Aryan language, for a long 
S'>n^V . ^ passed, the influence of 

rnade itself felt on Tamil. Other 
yah ^ languages like Telugu and Mala- 
borrowed unashamedly from San- 
and have thus practically become Arya- 


nised Dravidian. The main Dravidian linJiL 
ages that can boast of a modern literature 
are Tamil, Telugu, Kannada (Canaresc) 
and Malayalam. 

Among the lesser branches of the Dravi¬ 
dian stock in India, we may mention, Tudu, 
Kodagu, Todda, Kota, Gond, Khond, 
Oran and Rajmahal, which extend from 
South India, through Deccan and Central 
India, riglit into West Bengal in North India. 
The total number of Dravidian speaking 
population is placed at about 120 million. 

Ural-Altaic group. The Ural-Altaic lan¬ 
guage covers a vast expanse of territory with 
great breaks in between: from Lapland in 
North Europe to Manchuria in Asia. In 
North Europe, the language is centered in 
Lapland, Finland and Estonia Then we see it 
in Hungary the Danube valley from where it 
extends to Balkans. Thereafter, it sweeps 
through Eastern European Russia, Siberia 
Turkestan, Turke> and Mongolia, to Man¬ 
churia. Considered in relation to this exten¬ 
sive area, the speakers are few, almost a 
100 million, hardly the number of the Japa¬ 
nese speaking population. The Ural-Altaic 
lamily of languages is practically a late-comcr 
to the families of languages. Hungarian first 
appears on record only in the 13th century 
A.D. and Finnish in the 16th century but 
Turkish appears in inscriptions in the 8th 
century A.D. Mongol makes its written 
appearence along withHungarian somewhere 
in the 13th century A.D, while Manchu, 
the language of Manchuria, took much 
later to come on record. 

Malayo-Poljnesian group. The Malayo- 
Polynesian family stretches across the South 
Pacific and the Indian Ocean, from Eastern 
Island, off the coast of South y\mcrica, to 
Madagascar, off the coast of Africa diverg¬ 
ing to such diverse areas, as ilawai, vSamoa, 
Tahiti, New Zealand, the Soloman Islands, 
the Philiphines, Indonesia and Malaya. The 
total number of speakers of this extensive 
family comes nearly to 130 million. Gco- 
raphically, the Malayo-Polynesian group 
fas been divided into Indonesian, 'Mala- 
JJesian, Micronesian and Polynesian. 

Maori is the original Polynesian tongue 
of New Zealand and is spoken by some 
1,00,000 natives. Malagasy is the language 
of Madagascar, and is spoken by nearly 5 
million people. 

Malay which is the language of common 
intercourse between Malaya and Indonesia 
has over 70 million speakers, fn the 13th 
^entury, A.D. when Malayans were con- 

*The common suffix ‘nesian* is Greek 
and means ‘pertaining to islands’. Thus 
Micronesia is ‘small islands’ Malanesia 
‘black islands’ and Polynesia ‘mtiny 
islands’ 
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\jSAo Islam, they adopted the Arabic 
MtU 'vith some modifications, but 
ay the language is in most part written 
in Roman characters. 


Indonesian is practically an ocean of lan¬ 
guages and dialects numbering as much as 
300 . For example, in Java, where 45 million 
people speak Javanese, there is a 14 million 
minority, that speaks Sundanese. Javanese 
itself is a threefold language with Ngoko, 
for the common people, Krama tor the ari¬ 
stocracy and Madya for intercourse bet¬ 
ween the two groups, with almost every 
word changing completely or partially in 
form. Bahasa Indonesia which is theom- 
cial language of all Indonesia is practically 
a polished and standardised Malay. 


African Negro group. This group may 
be divided into three major divisions, bu- 
danese-Guinean, Bantu and Hottentot- 
Bushman. Each of these divisions has a num¬ 
ber of sub-divisions, some of them, like 
Ruanda, Fuia, Yoruba, Luba, Mandingo, 
Ibo, Somali, Galla, Zulu and Fanlk nmn- 
bering from 1 to 6 million speakers. The two 
great African languages, that serve as media 
of common intercourse for cxtens^ivc areas, 
are the Hausa of Nigeria and the Swahili ot 
East Africa. The Swahili has reached such 
a stage of development, that the comedies 
of the great French dramatist, Moliere, have 
been translated and enacted in Dar-cs-Salam. 


The total number of speakers of ^rican 
Negro languages, is placed at approximately 
160 million. Hausa of Nigeria h^ an esti¬ 
mated 13 million speakers, while Swahili 
of East Africa, command over 10 million. 
One or both of these languages promise to 
become the lingua franca of Africa. But 
parochial national jealousies aic likely to 
relegate these two leading languages, to a 
secondary status. 


American Indian group. This 
a confusing array of many tongues, of whose 
origin we know' practically notlnng. At 
present we have at least 100 seemingly di- 
ITcrent linguistic stocks, each divided into 
separate languages or dialects among the 
Indians, of north, central and south America* 
Ajnerican-Indian or Amerindian appears to 
be related to a number of other lan^iage 
families, like the Ural-Altaic, Sino-Tibetam 
and Polynesian families and even the little 
known Austric family, but its original stock 
is unknown. The tongue, the most 
celebrated among Amerindian languages, is 
still a live language, with sometliing hke a 
rnillioit speakers in northern and central 
Mexico. The Mavas of Gautemala and 
Yucfiton, the which extends from 

Eucadov across Peru and Bolivia to nortlicrn 
Arg^ninn, and TuphGuaram of Paraguay 
are some oi the ancient Indian tongues that 
arc very much alive even to»day. The langu¬ 


ages of the Eskimos and Aleuts 
close resemblance to Amerindian and^may 
be regarded as branches of the American- 
Indian family. 

The Caucasian group. This is a family 
of languages round about Caucusus (Soviet 
Union) and covers some 5 million speakers. 
The most ancient of these languages which 
serv'es to-day in this region is Georgian, which 
appears in recorded form in the 5th century 
A.D. Othersurvivingbranches of this family 
tireLesghian, Avar, and Circiiosian. In ancient 
times,there w'ere as much as seventy languages 
in the Caucasian area, so much so, that the 
Arabs called the Caucasus, “the mountain 
of many tongues’*. 

Miscellaneous. Among the lesser fami¬ 
lies ihQ Austric family apparently commanded 
a wide circulation, in very ancient times. 
It is at present represented by tribal tongues 
like the Munda group in India. The abori¬ 
ginal languages of Australia, Tasmania and 
New Guinea apparently belong to this group. 

Basque which is spoken on both sides of 
Pyrenees, in Europe, appears to be a rem¬ 
nant of a language family, called Mediter¬ 
ranean, which has long since disappeared. 
The present speakers of Basque number 
nearly a million. Basque is one of the most 
difficult languages to master. The story goes 
that the devil spent seven years trying to 
learn the language so as to tempt the Bas¬ 
ques but had to give it up in despair. 

The Ainu of the white skinned people of 
Hokkondo, the northernmost of Japanese 
islands, the Hyperborean tongues of Siberia 
and Kamel atka and many other minor 
groups too numerous to mention bring np 
the total number of world’s languages round 
about to 3,000. 

The Great Modem Languages. Of the 
great modern languages 13 are spoken by 
50 million or more people. They are Chinese, 

English,Hindustani,RussianSpanish,German, 

Japanese, Arabic, Bengali, Portuguese, Mal¬ 
ay (Indonesian), French and Italian Ap¬ 
proximate estimates of speakers of different 
languages made by various authorities diuer 
greatly, sometime by millions. This is so 
because the speakers of different languages 
are spread over the whole globe and no sta¬ 
tistics beyond so-called guestimates are avail¬ 
able about them. 

Chinese the first language in point of speakers 
is mainly confined to China and Manchuria. 
Hindi & Bengali have little currency outsiae 
India and Pakistan. Japanese is first ana 
foremost the native tongues of the people 
in Japanese islands but it enjoys some cur¬ 
rency in Korea, and the nearby area of Asia¬ 
tic mainland. Malay is spoken in Indonesia 
and Malaysia and is understood as far as 
the Philippines. Arabic covers an incredibly 
huge area, from Africa right across Asia 
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e;;imed wherever Islam predominates, 
almost everywhere mingled with 
d^guages of non-Arabic slock like 
Berber, Cushite and Hebrew. English 
covers nearly l/5ths of the Earth’s surface. 
It is spoken by 200 million people, in the 
Western hemisphere, over 60 million in 
Europe, some 25 million in Asia, about 5 
trillion in Africa and more than 13 million 
in Oceania, including Australia and New- 
Zcaland. Rfissian dominates l/6ths of the 
total area of the earth, being the national 
language, throughout the Soviet Union. 
But Russian is used as a native tongue only 
hy half the population of So/ict Russia. 
The rest speak some 145 different languages. 
I Spanish appears in its homeland Spain, and 
' the Spanish colonies. But these account for 
only 1/4 of the Spanish speaking population. 
1 The rest 3/4ths are in the Western hemis¬ 
phere, covering Mexico, Central America, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Dominican Re- 
I public all South American countries barring 
‘ Brazil and the Guineas. Portuguese is spoken 
; in Portugal and Portuguese Colonies. But 
, the greatest number of Portuguese speakers 
' are concentrated in Brazil, a country larger 
: than U.S.A. 

* Gerfnan is practically confined to Europe, 
where it is spoken in Germany, Austria and 
j most of Switzerland. But it enjoys wide 
currency as a scholastic language all over 
1 Europe, especially in Czechoslovakia, Po- 
; land, the Netherlands, Hungary, Yugo¬ 
slavia, Sweden and Norway, where it is 
i spoken by an estimated 20 million people. 

. French is the language of France, part of 
Switzerland, Belgium, French possessions 
or departments overseas, and Canada 
(especially the province of Quebec). It is 
reputed as a language of culture, in Europe 
and IS spoken by some 5 million non-French 
men, in addition to their tongues. 

, Italian, the language of Italy, is current 
in the fo^er Italian colonies, Eritrea, 
Cyrenaica- and is 
sea by Italian emigrant groups numbering 
■ million, living in various Mediter- 

ranean countries, U.S.A. Argentina. Bra¬ 
zil, Uruguay and Chile. 

Principal Languages of the World 

. -Millions 
^Sln^ (S. Africa) 4 

Amharic (Ethiopia) 8 

^abic 89 

^nnenian 4 

^samese (India) 9 

g5erbaijani(USSR.; Iran) 6 

3hasa Indonesia (see Malay- Indonesian) 
mese 3 

galuchi (Pakistan; Iran) 2 

i^ashkir (USSR) 1 



Batak (Indonesia) 

Bengali (India; Pakistan) 

Berber (N. Africa) 

Bhili (India) 3 

Bihari (India) 17 

Bikol (Philippines) 2 

Bisaya (see Cebuano, Panay Hiligaynon 
and Samar-Leyte) 

Bugi (Indonesia) I 

Bulgarian 8 

Burmese 17 

Byelorussian (mainly USSR) 10 

Cambodian (Cambodia, Asia) 4 

Canarese(see Kannada) 

Cantonese (China) 45 

Catalan (Spain. France, Andorra) 5 

Cebuano (Philippines) 7 

Chinese 

Chuvash (USSR) 1 

Czech 10 

Danish 5 

Dyak (Borneo) 1 

Dutch (see Netherlandish) 

Efik 1 

English 301 

Esperanto 1 

Estonian 1 

Ewe (W. Africa) 1 

Finnish 5 

Flemish (see Netherlandish) 

French 72 

Fula (W. Africa) 6 

Galician (Spain) 2 

Galla (Ethiopia) 5 

Ganda(or Lucanda) Africa 2 

Georgian (USSR) 3 

German 120 

Gondi (India) 2 

Greek 9 

Guarani (mainly Paraguay) 2 

Gujarati tindia) 23 

Hakka (China) 19 

Hausa (W. Central Africa) Ij 

Hebrew 2 

Hindi 171 

Hindustani 

Hungarian (or Magyar) 13 

Ibibio (see Efik) 

Igbo (or Ibo) W. Africa 5 

Ilocano (Philippines) 3 

Italian 58 

Japanese 100 

Javanese 42 

Kanarese(see Kannada) 

Kannada (India) 21 

Kashmiri 3 

Kazakh (USSR) 5 

Khalkha (Mongolia) 1 

Kikuyu (Kenya, Africa) 1 

Kimbundu (Angola, Africa) 1 

Kirghiz (USSR) 2 

Konkani (India) 1 

Korean 38 

Kumauni (India) 1 

Kurdish (S.W. of Caspian Sea) ^ 

Kurukh(or Oraon)-(lndia) i 
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JS^<^(Laos, Asia) 2 

(or Lettish) 2 

(see Ngala) 

—Xrtnuanian 3 

LugandaCsee Ganda) 

Macedonian (Yugoslavia) 1 

Madurese (Indonesia) 6 

Makua (S.E. Africa) 2 

Malagasy (Madagascar) 6 

Malay- Indonesian 75 

Afalayalam (India) 18 

Malinke- Bambara- Diula (Africa) 4 

Mandarin (China) 530 

Marathi (India) 37 

Min (China) 37 

Mordvin (USSR) I 

Mossi (W. Africa) 3 

Nepali (Nepal; India) 9 

Netherlandish (Dutch and Flemish) 18 

Ngala (or Lingala) Africa 1 

Norwegian 4 

Nyanja (S.E. Africa) 1 

Oraon (see Kurukh) 

Oriya (India) 17 

Panay- Hiligaynon (Philippines) 3 

Panjabi (see Punjabi) 

Pashto (see Pushtu) 

Persian 22 

Polish 33 

Portuguese 88 

Provencal (Southern France) 8 

Punjabi (India & Pakistan) 29 

Pushtu (mainly Afganistan) 12 

Ouechua (S. American) 5 

Rajasthani (India) 17 

Rumanian 19 

Rundi (S. Central Africa) 2 

Russian (Great Russian only) 176 

Rwanda(S. Central Africa) 6 


Samar-Le>le Philippines) 

Santali (India) 

Serbo- Croation (Yugoslavia) 17 

Siamese 33 

Sindhi (India; Pakistan) 7 

Sinhalese (Ceylon) 8 

Slovak 4 

Slovene (Yugoslavia) 2 

Somali (E. Africa) 3 ‘ 

Sotho, Northern (S. Africa) I f 

Sotho, Southern (S. Africa) 1 ^ 

Spanish 166 j 

Sudanese (Indonesia) 13 [ 

Swahili (E. Africa) 11 

Swedish 9 

Tagalog (Philippines) 15 

Tajiki (U.S.S.R.) 2 

Tamil (India; Cylon) 40 

Tatar (or Kazan-Turkic- USSR) 5 

Telugu (India) 44 

Thai (sec Siamese) 

Tibetan 7 


Tulu (India) 

1 

Turkoman (USSR) 

2 

Turkish 

30 

Twi-Fantc (or Akan) W. Africa 

3 

Uighur (Sinkiang, China) 

4 

Ukranian (mainly USSR) 

41 ^ 

Umbundu (Angola, Africa) 

2 f 

Urdu (Pakistan; India) 

55 

Uzbek (USSR) 

7 

Vietnamese 

28 

Visayan (see Cebuano, Panay- Hiligaynon, 
and Samar- Leyte) 

White Russian (see Byelorussian) 

Wu (Cliina) 

40 i 

Xhosa(S. Africa)' 

3 

Yiddish 

' 

Yoruba (W. Africa) 

5 j 

Zulu (S. Africa) 
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United Nations Organisation. The United 
Nations Organisation (U.N.O.) is an asso¬ 
ciation of sov'ercign states, who have 
bound themselves by a charter to maintain 
international peace and security, to ensure 
that armed force shall not be used save in 
the common interest, and to employ inter¬ 
national machinery for the promotion of 
the economic and social advancement of 
all peoples. 

The Qrarter of the United Nations was 
signed by the delegate^? of .50 nations on 
26 th June 1945 at S,in Francisco. The 
United Nati ms formallyjcamc into existence 
on 24ih CXi. 1945. The lirst regular 
session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations held in London in January 
1946, decided that the interim hcadquar- 
lers of the orgni '•'^tion should be in New 


York. In August 1946 an interim headqu-* . 
arte rs was set up at Lake Success i 

in New York. In December 1946, the 
United Nations secured a permanent site, j 
gifted by John D. Rockfeller, in Manhattan, . 
New York. The offices of the United i 
Nations were shifted to the new building*^ ! 
in Manhattan in 1951. . . 

The official languages of the United 
Nations are Chinese, Russian, Enghsn, 
French and Spanish. . •« 

Mem.bership of the United Nations is 
open to all peace-loving nations, ^vho 
accept the principles of the United Nations 
Charter and arc willing and able to carry 
out its obligations. New members are 
admitted by the General Assembly, on the 
recommendation of the Security Council. 
Members can be e.xpelled or suspended in 
the same manner. 
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.ycipal organs of the United 
^^re: General Assembly, Security 

--- Economic and Social Council, 

Trusteeship Council, International Court of 
Justice, Secretariat. 

General Assembly. The General Assem¬ 
bly consists of the representatives of all 
f states. Each state has one 

vote but may send 5 representatives. The 
Ueneral Assembly meets at least once in a 
Special sessions may be summoned 
General, on a request by 
uie Security Council. The Assembly may 
discuss any matter within the scope of the 
Charter and make recommendations on all 
matters that are not concurrently on the 
agenda of the Security Council. In 1950 it 
was resolved that if there was no unani¬ 
mity in the Security Council on the matter, 
the General Assembly may discuss prob¬ 
lems which form a threat to or a breach 
of peace among member states and reco¬ 
mmend to the members such action as the 
.^sembly deems proper. The General 
Assembly passes the annual budget of the 
United Nations and determines the con¬ 
tribution payable by each member. It 
receives and considers the reports of the 
fecial committees including the Security 
Council. Important questions are decided 
by a two- thirds majority and other quest- 
^ simple majority. The General 
Assembly elects the 6 non- permanent 
members of the Security Council, the 18 
Economic and Social 
elected members of the 
Trusteeship Council. The judges of the 
International Court of Justice are elected 
Assembly, in conjunction 
with the Security Council. The Secretary 
General is appointed on the recocomend- 
ation of the Security Council. The Gen- 
Assembly elects its own President and 
vice-Presidents every year. 

General Assembly is 
each of amongst 7 main committees on 
rieht i u member state has the 

Th^ oo ^ represented by one delegate. 

Pol^l’cal and Security 
*?^P^^omic and Financial Co- 
ComrnJu ^^^manitarian and Cultural 
Trusteeship Committee, Admi- 

Comm^u Committee, Legal 

iittee, Special Political Committee. 

committees is co-or- 
conskfc f committee, which 

preo;;*!' ®^^2I members comprising the 
9^ General Assembly, its 13 
7 mn; ^ ^^sid^nts and the Chairmen of the 

tiddition, the General 
advi^° ^ has two standing committees,ihe 
committee on administrative and 
con&-if*? Questions, and a committee on 
“butions. Subsidiary ad hoc committees 


,§L 


are also created from time to time to _ 
with specific questions, like the International 
Law Commission, the Commission for 
Korea, the Special Committee for Non¬ 
self- governing Countries or the Scientific 
Committee on Atomic Radiation. 

Security Council. The Security Council 
originally consisted of 11 members, five 
permanent members viz. China (Nationa- 
lisO, France, U.S.S.R., U.K. and U.S.A. 
and six non- permanent members elected 
by the General Assembly by a two thirds 
majority. The Council functions continuo¬ 
usly. Its presidency is held for one month in 
rotation by representatives of member 
states in the English alphabetical order of 
their names. On all matters, other than 
procedure, decisions are to be made on the 
strength of? affirmative votes, which should 
include the concurrent votes of the 5 per¬ 
manent members. Any permanent member 
can veto any decision of the Security Coun¬ 
cil. The Council has 2 standing committees, 
one of experts, and the other for admi¬ 
ssion of new members and a permanent 
Disarmament Commission. In addition, it 
establishes ad hoc committees like the Com¬ 
mittee on Laos. 

On August 31, 1964 the U.N. Charter 
was amended (the first amendment ever 
made) to enlarge the membership of 
the Security Council from 11 to 15, the 
number of votes for a decision being in¬ 
creased from 7 to 9. The ten non-perman- 
ent members of the enlarged Security Coun¬ 
cil are to be elected on the following basis: 
5 members from African and Asian coun¬ 
tries, 2 from Latin American countries, 2 
from Western European countries and 
“others" (others mainly imply Common¬ 
wealth countries) and 1 from East Europ¬ 
ean countries. 

Economic and Social Council. The 
ECOSOC is responsible under the General 
Assembly for carrying out the objects of 
U.N.O. in international economic, social, 
cultural, health and other allied matters. 
The Council can act in consort with inier- 
governmental agencies, international non¬ 
governmental organisations and (after con¬ 
sultation with the member state concerned) 
with national organisations working in these 
fields. The Council originally consisted of 
1 delegate each from 18 member states, 
elected by a two thirds majority of the 
General Assembly, six members being 
elected each year for a 3 year term. Retiring 
members are eligible for re-election. Dec¬ 
isions are made by a majority of members 
present and voting, every member having 
one vote. Under an amendment to the 
U.N. Charter, which came into cP'ect on 
August 31,1964, the membership of l|-e 
Council was raised from 18 to 27.0f the 9 
new scats 7 should go to African and Asian 
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!S, 1 to Latin America, and 1 to 
Europe and “others” * 



The 122 member states (as 
,1967 of the United Nations with dates 


The Council elects member states to the 
following commissions which function 
under it: 

1. Transport & Communications Com¬ 
mission (15 members) 

2. Statistical Commission (15 members) 

3. Social Commission (15 members) 

4. Population Commission (15 members) 

5. Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
(15 members) 

6. Commission on Human Rights 
(18 members) 

7. Commission on Status of Women 
(18 members) 

8. International Trade Commodity Com¬ 
mission (18 members) 

9. Economic Commission for Europe 
(E.C E. 30 member states) 

10. Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, (E.C.A.F.E. 24states) 

11. Economic Commission for Latin 
America (E.C.L. A. 24 states) 

12. Economic Commission for Africa 
(E.C.A. 24 states) 

Representatives on these commissions 
except the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, 
arc nominated by the cleted states, in 
consultation with tlie Secretary General,so 
as to secure a balanced representation in 
the various spheres covered by the differ¬ 
ent commissions. Representatives in the 
Narcotics Commission arc nominated 
directly by the states elected to 
that Commission. AH these nominations 
are to be ratified by the Council. 

Trusteeship Council. The Trusteeship 
Council looks after the interests of people 
in areas which arc not yet fully self-gover- 
ing. Such areas may be territories formerly 
held under the League of Nations mandate 
or territories taken from enemy states in 
World War, 11 or territories voluntarily 
placed under trusteeship by states respon¬ 
sible for their administration. The Council 
consists of member states administering 
trust territories, the permanent members of 
the S^urity Council who do not administer 
trust territories and such number of elected 
representatives as would equalise the num¬ 
ber of members administering trust territor¬ 
ies. The elected members function for a 
period of 3 years. Retiring members are 
eligible for re-election. The Council meets 
at least twice a year. The President is 
elected for one year and is not immediately 
eligible for re- election. 


* Sec Security Council. 


of their admission, are: 


Afghanistan 

1946 

Nov. 

19 

Albania 

1955 

Dec. 

14 

Algeria 

1962 

Oct. 

8 

Argentina 

1945 

Oct. 

24 

Australia 

1945 

Nov. 

1 

Austria 

1955 

Dec. 

14 

Barbados 

1966 

Dec. 

9 

Belgium 

1945 

Dec. 

27 

Bolivia 

1945 

Nov. 

14 

Botswana 

1966 

Oct. 

17 

Brazil 

1945 

Oct. 

24 

Britain 

1945 

Oct. 

24 

Bulgaria 

1955 

Dec. 

14 

Burma 

1948 

Apr. 

19 

Bunindi 

1962 

Sep. 

18 

Byelorussia 

1945 

Oct. 

24 

Cambodia 

1955 

Dec. 

14 

Cameroon 

1960 

Sep. 

20 

Canada 

1945 

Nov. 

9 

Cen. African Rep. 

1960 

Sep. 

20 

Ceylon 

1955 

Dec. 

14 

Chad 

1960 

Sep. 

20 

Chile 

1945 

Oct. 

24 

China 

1945 

Oct. 

24 

Colombia 

1945 

Nov. 

5 

Congo (Kinshasa) 

1960 

Sep. 

20 

Congo (Brazzaville) 

1960 

Sep. 

20 

Costa Rica 

1945 

Nov. 

2 

Cuba 

1945 

Oct. 

24 

Cyprus 

1960 

Sep. 

20 

Czechoslovakia 

1945 

Oct. 

24 

Dahomey 

1960 

Sep. 

20 

Denmark 

1945 

Oct. 

24 

Dominican Rep. 

1945 

Oct. 

24 

Ecuador 

1945 

Dec. 

21 

E! Salvador 

1945 

Oct. 

24 

Eihiopia 

1945 

Nov. 

13 

Finland 

1955 

Dec. 

14 

France 

1945 

Oct. 

24 

Gabon 

1960 

Sep. 

20 

Gambia 

1965 

Sep. 

21 , 

Ghana 

1956 

Mar. 

8 

Greece 

1945 

Oct. 

24 

Guatemala 

1945 

Nov. 

21 

Guinea 

1958 

Dec. 

12 

Guyana 

1966 

Sep. 

20 

Haiti 

1945 

Oct. 

24 1 

Honduras 

1945 

Dec. 

17 

Hungary 

1955 

Dec. 

14 

Iceland 

1946 

Nov. 

19 

India 

1945 

Oct. 

30 
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f Israel 
I Italy 

Ivory Coast 
.lamaica 
Japan 
Jordan 
Kenya 
, Kuwait 
[ Laos 
Lebanon 
Lesotho 
Liberia 
Libya 

luxcnibourg 

Malagasy Rep. 

Malawi 

+ Malaysia 

Maidive Islands 

Mali 

Malta 

Mauritania 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Nepal 

' Netherlands 
^ New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Niger 
Nigeria 
Norway 

Outer Mongolia 
I^al^istan 


1950 

1945 

1945 

1955 

1949 

1955 
1960 

1962 

1956 
1955 

1963 

1963 
1955 
1945 
1966 
1945 

1955 
1945 
1960 
196^1 

1956 
1965 

1960 

1964 

1961 
1945 
1956 
1955 
1945 
1945 
1945 
1960 

1960 
1945 

1961 
1947 


Sep. 28 
Oct. 24 
Dec. 21 
Dec. 14 
May. 11 
Dec. 14 
Sep. 20 
Sep. 18 
Dec. 18 
Dec. 14 
Dec. 16 
May 14 
Dec. 14 
Oct. 24 
Oct. 17 
Noc. 2 
Dec. 14 
Oct. 24 
Sep. 20 
Dec. I 
Sep. 17 
Sep. 21 
Sep. 28 
Dec. 1 
Oct. 27 
Nov. 7 
Nov. 12 
Dec. 14 
Dec. 10 
Oct. 24 
Oct. 24 
Sep. 20 
Oct. 7 
Nov. 27 
Oct. 27 
Sep. 30 


Previously, he had warned 
'vould leave the UN if Malavsh 

the ‘t® a member of 

lo prwedn^J? >’>965, but due 

<^onie^ decision will be- 

Scpicnibel ”^^19 lofifi . >> >965”. On 

^NScciotarv notified the 

resume fidP iLat it had decided to 

on sept 'I-'® 

t'csi.inied ito Indonesia formally 

ttniecl Its membership in the U.N. 

•he fm*i>?' three British territories— 

Pore n^If.^®»^;,8oyerning state of Singa- 
l^ritishvlJi'n ®''"‘sh Crown Colonies of 
Joinert I^^^^ncofSabalOand Sarawak— 
IlN m Federation of Malaya, a 

the since Sep. 17, 1957.to form 

1^’ Lederation of Malaysia. On Aug. 
.^9dcrqr Singapore \yithdrcw from the 
'hdennMalaysia and became an 
"‘^P^ndent state. 


Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Rwanda 

Saudi-Arabia 

Senegal 

Sierra Leone 

**Singapoie 

Somalia 

South Africa 

Soviet Union 

Spain 

Sudan 

Sweden 

^ Syria 

(readmitted) 

XTanzania 

Thailand 

Togo 

Trinidad-Tobago 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Uganda 

Ukraine 

t United Arab Republic 

United States 

Upper Volta 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 

Zambia 


1945 

1945 

1945 

1945 

1945 

1955 

1955 

1962 

1945 

1960 

1961 
1965 

1960 
1945 

1945 

1955 

1956 

1946 

1945 

1961 
1964 

1946 
I960 

1962 
1956 
1945 
1962 
1945 
1958 
1945 
1960 
1945 
1945 

1947 
1945 
1964 


Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Dec, 

Dec. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

May 

Dec. 

Sep. 

Sep. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Sep. 

Dec. 

Nov'. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Dec. 


24 

31 

24 

24 

14 

14 

18 

24 

28 

27 

21 

20 


7 

24 

14 


12 

19 
24 
13 

13 

14 

20 
18 
12 

24 

25 
24 
24 
24 
20 
18 

15 
30 
24 

1 


Syria was represented in the UN by the 
United Arab Republic from Feb.24,1958 to 
Oct. 13,1961. 

XTanganyika became a member of llie 
UN on Dec. 14, 1961; Zanzibar became a 
member on Dec. 16, 1963. On April 27, 
1964, the United Republic of Tanganyika 
and Zanzibar was formed, and on May 13, 
1964, the new Union gave formal notification 
to the UN Secretariat of its status as a single 
government. On Oct. 29.1964, the United 
Republic changed its name to Tanzania, 

X Both Egypt and Syria were admitted as 
members of the UN on Oct. 24,1945. They 
gave up separate membership after tlic 
formation of the United Arab Republic. 
Syria was readmitted to the UN on Oct. 
13, 1961, after its separation from the 
United Arab Republic. Eg>pt retains the 
name of United Arab Republic 
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^et^tional Court of Justice» The Inter- 
Court of Justice was created by 
.^^imcmational treaty, the statute of the 
court, which forms part of the United 
Nations Charter. The Court has fifteen 
judges no two of whom may be nationals 
of the same state. The judges are elected 
by the General Assembly and the Security 
Council sitting independently. Their term 
of office is 9 years, but they are eligible 
for re-election. The Court elects its own 
President and Vice-Presidents for a term of 
3 years. Tlie full Court of Judges usually 
sits but a quorum of 9 judges is sufficient 
to constitute the Court. The Court exerci¬ 
ses jurisdiction in all matters referred to it 
by member states. The official languages of 
the Court arc English and French. All 
questions are decided by a majority of 
judges present. If there is no judge on the 
bench, belonging to the nationality of the 
parties to the dispute, each party has the 
right to choose a judge, who shall sit with 
the other judges. The official seat of Court 
is at the Hauge, but it may sit elsewhere 
whenever it considers this desirable. 

Secretariat. The Secretariat is under 
a Secretary General who is the chief 
administrative officer of the U.N. He is 
assisted by an international staff appointed 
by him. The Secretary General makes an 
annual report to the General Assembly and 
such other reports as may be necessary 
from time to time. He can also bring to 
the notice of the Security Council any 
matter which in his opinion threatens in¬ 
ternational peace. He executes all resolut¬ 
ions passed by the General Assembly and 
the Security Council and exercises general 
super\ ision over the activities of associate 
agencies. 

International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA). It was organised in 1957. It is 
administered by a board of 23 governors 
with a director general. Its mam 
object is to use atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. Headquarters: Vienna, Austria. 

International Labour Organisation(}.L.O). 
I.L.O. came into existence as a subsidiary 
of the League of Nations, in 1919. It is 
composed of the representatives of govern¬ 
ments, employers and workers. Its objects 
arc to improve labour conditions, to raise 
living standards, and generally to promote 
economic and social stability in allmcmber 
states. U.N. recognised it as one of its 
associate agencies in 1946. 

The T.L.O. is administered by an Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference which meets 
annually, a Governing Body, and the Inter¬ 
national I abour Office. The Governing 
Body consists of 40 members, of whom 20 
arc government representatives, 10 repre¬ 
sentatives of employers and iO of workers. 
They are elected for a term of 3 years by 



their respective representatives 
ference. Ten governments, viz. 

China, France, West Germany, India, Italy, 
Japan, U.S.S.R., U.K. and U.S.i^L have per¬ 
manent seats on the Board. The offiers 
are elected. Headquarters: Lausanne,oen- 
eva, Switzerland. 

Food and Agriculture Organisation 
FA.O. came into being in 1945. It is ad¬ 
ministered by a General Conference, ot 
one representative from each member 
state, a council of 25, elected by the 
Conference and a Director General. Its 
main functions arc to review food and 
agricultural conditions the world ove^to 
improve production, to introduce higher 
standards of nutrition and standards ot 
Iwing, to conserve natural resources, to 
suggest improvements in land tenure and 
to provide agricultural credit. Its headqu¬ 
arters is in Rome, Italy. 

United Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation. U.N.E.S.C.O. was 
started in 1946. Its main purpose is to 
contribute to peace and security by promo¬ 
ting collaboration among nations through 
education, science and culture. The educat¬ 
ional programme includes extension and 
improvement of education and the establish¬ 
ment of training centres for teachers m 
different countries. In science the organisa¬ 
tion promotes the work of international 
scientific institutions and arranges mee mgs 
of international scientists. On the cultural 
side,the organisation tries to mprovethe qua- 
hty of the press, the film and radio services 
throughout the world. UNESCO is contro¬ 
lled by a General Conference consisting ot 
the representatives of member siate^an 
executive board of 24 elected by the Con¬ 
ference and a Director General. Headqu¬ 
arters:- Paris, France. 

United Nations Childern's Fund. This 
was originally established by the General 
Assembly of the U.N. tn 1946 to give aid 
to child victims of war and for improv¬ 
ing child health in war-ridden countries. 
It was an emergency measure and was 
called the International Childem’s Emer¬ 
gency Fund, hence UNICEF. In 1950,the 
programme was extended to children m 
under- developed countries. In 1953, it be¬ 
came a permanent organisation. R.has s 
far helped more than 90 countries incwm 
and maternal care prograi^es. ^ 

under an executive board of 30 membei 
states, designated by the Economic^" 
Social Council. The resources of UNICfcr 
consist of voluntary contributions, botn 
governmental and private. 

World Health Organisation. W.H.O- 
was constituted in 1948. Its object, 
broadly is the attainment b> all peoples oi 
the world, of the highest possible level oi 
health. Its activities comprise eradication 
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prevention of epidemics, im- 
Prt of nutrition, dissemination of 
rtc habits and other positive measu- 
rcs to ensure healthier living in all coun- 
1 , r organisation is made up of a 
World Health Assembly, representing all 
member states, an executive board of 18 
elected by the assembly and a director 
g^ieral. Headquarters: Geneva,Switzerland 
with regional offices, Brazzaville, Washin¬ 
gton New Delhi, Copenhagen, Alexandria, 
and Manila. 



International Civil Aviation Organisan 
I.C.A.O. was formally started in 1947. Tltis 
organisation superseded two previous inter¬ 
national agreements on civil a\dation, viz. 
the Paris Convention of 1919 and the Pan 
American Convention of 1928. Its purpose 
is to assist international aviation by pro¬ 
viding uniform regulations for operation, 
simpler procedures at borders, improve¬ 
ments in technical methods and equipment, 
and better safety for passengers. Head¬ 
quarters: Montreal, Canada. 


Inter- Governmental Maritime Consul¬ 
tative Organisation (IMCO). It was formed 
m 1958. It provides a machinery for co¬ 
operation between governments in maritime 
regulations and practices and sechs to 
abolish discriminatory action by national 
maritime authorities, and unfair practices 
by shipping concerns. It has an assembly 
ot all member states, which meets once in 
2 years, a council pmposed of 16 mem¬ 
bers and a secretariat under a secretary 
general. Headquarters: London. 


World Meteorological Organisational.M.O. 
came into existence in 1951 as a result 
oi the deliberations of the directors of the 
International Meteorological Organisation 
ill Ti878 who met in Washington 
ni 1947). Its purposes arc to facilitate ex¬ 
change of \vcather data, to establish a 
world- wide network of meteorological 
encourage research and 
consists of a 

/we’/vwf/o/w/ Tele-Commiimcaiion Union. 
of .h; ‘r by the mergei 

foundf'fi Telegraph Union, 

natinnni thelnter- 

Radio-telegraph Union founded in 
1906. The I.T.U. allocates radio 
, legisters radio frequency 
ditinn?^*^ makes studies and rccommcn- 

atinn collects and publishes inform- 

auTH benefit of its members. Head- 

quarters. Geneva, Switzerland, 

it was (V, Postal Union, wher 

Con^«i . 1875. by the Postal 

pum^cf • ’“-'r Berne in 1874. It: 

serXn^ facilitate international postal 

wh; -K’• , member states of the Union, 
uatinn almost all the independeni 

non self-governing territories 
united in a single postal 
IT to ^‘•'^^bange of correspondence, 

Rosi-iii ’ ’ ^nmposed of a Universal 
^nd T ''bich meets every 5 years 

as Hsp international Bureau which functions 
r^rmanentsecretariat. Headquarters: 
^vitzerland. 


International Finance Corporation. J.F.C. 
was established in 1959. It acts in consort 
with Intemational Bank. Its object is the 
economic development of less developed 
slates by providing capital for productive 
enterprises in association with private in¬ 
vestors. It is an investing rather than a 
lending institution. Headquarters: Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., U.S.A. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. I.B.R.D. was started in 1946. 
Its purpose is to encourage intemational 
investment for increasing production, rais- 
iiig living standards and securing a better 
balance in international trade. The bank’s 
authorised capital is 21 million dollars. The 
bank gives loans to member states for spe¬ 
cific projects like reconstruction, electric 
power, transportation, agriculture or com¬ 
munications. Headquarters; W’ashington. 
D C., U.S.A. 

International Monetary Fund. ‘Fund* was 
established in 1945. Its capital is subscribed 
by member states in the form of gold and 
national currencies. The purpose of the 
Fund arc, to promote international mone¬ 
tary co-operation, maintain exchange sta¬ 
bility, remove exchange restrictions and 
facilitate world trade. The Fund co-operates 
with member governments in fixing the ex¬ 
change values of their currencies in gold or 
U.S. dollars. Any change by more than 
10% is to be approved by the Fund. The 
work of the Fund is controlled by a Board 
of Governors, on which all member states 
arc represented. The governors meet once 
a year to review the Fund’s work, to admit 
new members, to determine the distribution 
of the net income of the Fund and to dis¬ 
cuss other matters of importance in inter¬ 
national finance. The board of governors 
elects a board of executive directors for 
a period of 2 years. The directors admini¬ 
ster the Fund. Five of the directors are 
appointed by the slates which have the five 
largest quotas of subscription to the Fund. 
The remaining members (not less than 7), 
are elected by the other stales. Voting power 
in both the boards is decided by the amount 
of siibscriptionpaid by the member raates 
ccncenied. The managing director is 
selected by the «ixecutive directors lor a 
period of 5 years but may continue indcfi- 
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in the discretion of the directors, 
•^quarters: Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

General Agreement on Tariffs & Trade 
{GATT). The GATT is the by-product of 
a projected scheme for an International 
Trade Organisation (ITO) sponsored by 
the U.N. The scheme was based on the 
Havana Charter, drawn up by a prepar¬ 
atory committee of the U.N. Economic & 
Social Council in 1947. The Havana Char¬ 
ter was not favourably received by some 
states of the U.N. particularly by U.S.A. 
Therefore, the member states of the pre¬ 
paratory' committee, 23 in number, con¬ 
cluded a general agreement as among them¬ 
selves at Geneva in 1947. This agreement 
known as the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) came into force in 
1948. 19 states have since joined the agree¬ 
ment. 10 other slates participate by special 
agreement. On the whole the GATT now 
controls more than 80%of the world’s trade. 

The GATT is based on the most-favoured 
nation principle. The GATT members ex¬ 
tend to one another special privileges and 
concessions in trade which they do not 
accord to other states. The main work of 
the GATT is to minimise trade barriers by 
tlic progressive reduction of tariffs and 
other restrictions on trade, as among the 
members. Much leeway is however allowed 
to members who have trade commitments 
with countries outside the Agreement. In 
1955 the GATT countries made a compre¬ 
hensive review' of the w orking of the Agree¬ 
ment. They drew up a constitution for a 
permanent organisation know'n as the Or¬ 
ganisation for Trade Co-operation (OTC). 
'fhe OTC is the executive agency of the 
GATT. Headquarters: Geneva, Switzer¬ 
land, 

British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Fermation. The idea of a British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations, comprising Great Brit¬ 
ain, the dominions and other territories 
in the British empire, was first accepted at 
the Imperial Conference of 1926. In 1931, 
the Statute of Westminister recognised the 
status of the dominiums and defined the 
relations of the Briiisli Crown to the do¬ 
minions. The otlier terr’tones under the 
C^'own were to remain colonies or protec¬ 
torates. so long they were not self- 
governing, but were entitled to become 
members of the Commonwealth on attain¬ 
ing ^ill self-government. By 1947, the office 



of the Secretary of State for Dc- 

were abolished and the Secretary of Co¬ 
mmonwealth Relations, assumed charge. 
The territories which were not fully self- 
governing, continued under the Secretary 
of State for Colonies. The colonies or 
protectorates which became self-governing 
since 1947, were admitted as members of the 
Commonwealth as and when they became 
''ally self governing. The other non self- 
governing territories continued under the 
Secretary for Colonies. The countries under 
the Secretary of State for Commomvealih 
Relations are full members of the Common¬ 
wealth. The territories under the Secretary 
of Colonics, though known as Common¬ 
wealth countries are not full members of 
the Commonwealth. 

Structure* The Commonwealth has no 
written constitution which regulates its 
functions. Its members are autonomous 
communities within the British empire 
equal in status, in no W'ay subordinate to 
one another in any aspect of their domestic 
or foreign affairs, though united by a com¬ 
mon allegiance to the Crown, and Ireely 
associated as members of the British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations. 

Each country is free to determine its 
own constitution. Nevertheless, all coun¬ 
tries are agreed in accepting the Briiish 
Queen as the Head of the Commonwealth. 
Some of the members like Canada, Aust¬ 
ralia or New Zealand, recognise the Queen 
as the titular head of their nations and have 
Governors General appointed by the 
Queen on the recommendation of the 
Dominion Cabinet. Some like India and 
Pakistan who have elected presidents ol 
their own as heads of state, recognise the 
Queen as the Head of the Commonwealth 
only. Almost all States in the Common¬ 
wealth follow ihe parliamentary form of 
democracy, with a cabinet of ministers, 
elected by, and responsible to the legis¬ 
lature. 

Members of the Commonwealth, arc 
represented in other Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries by diplomatic officers called higi^ 
commissioners, in the place of ambassa¬ 
dors representing non- Common>^aitli 
countries. The prime ministers of tlie Com¬ 
monwealth countries meet m Common¬ 
wealth conferences, when quesuons relating 
to the Commonwealth arise. The ministers 
concerned with particular departments also 
meet together, to discuss problems of mutual 
interest in their particular spheres. Thus 
though there is no obligation for the 
members to consult any other member, 
every important question of policy is dis¬ 
cussed at the Commonwealth Conference 
and approved by it. 
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t^pnt members 

a . . 

Canada 
Australia 
New Zealand 
India 
Pakistan 
Ceylon 
Ghana 
Nigeria 
C^rus 
Sierra Leone 
Jamaica 

Trinidad & Tobago 
Uganda 
Kenya 
♦Malaysia 
Southern Rhodesia 
Tanzania 
Zambia 
Malta 
Gambia 
Singapore 
Malawi 
Guyana 
Lesotho 
Botswana 
Barbados 


of the Comraon- 
as from 

1867 
1867 
1907 
1907 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1957 

1960 

1961 

1961 

1962 
1962 

1962 

1963 
1963 

1963 

1964 
1964 

1964 

1965 

1965 

1966 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1966 

One of the original members of the 
Commonwealth and so far the only member 
who has left it, is the Union of South 
Africa whose policy of apartheid was uu- 
acceptable to Great Britain and the rest of 
Uommonwcaith. The Union of South 
Atn^ca left the Commonwealth on May 31, 

Dependent territories: Aden, Bahamas 
Bermuda, British Honduras, Brunei, Falk- 
land Islands, Fiji, Gibralter, * Basutoland 
♦♦Bechuanaland,Swazi land,Hongkong Mai- 
give Islands Mauritius, Pitcairn, St. Helena 
Seychelles, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, So’ 
New Hebrides, West Indies 
XEarbados, Leeward and Windward Island 
cayman Islands. Turks and Caicos Islands^ 

Colombo Plan. The Colombo Plan for 
o-ope rativc economic development in 

Malaya, Sabah (N. 

Sarawak and joined the Com- 
Bm nn as one unit in September 1963. 
am K Singapore seceded 

na became an independent unit. 

in fully self-governing 

ch name was 

"^ngcdmto Lesotho. 

df'M* ^•^cbnanaland became a fully indepen- 
October 1966 under the 
of Botsw^ana, 

^ Maldive Islands became a fully inde- 
L state in July 1966 and Barbadus 

Ndveipber 1966. 



Soutli and Soutli East Asia w'asthi 
come of a Commonwealth Foreign Mini 
Conference held at Colombo in 1950.1ts 
object is to help iheeconomic development 
of the under- developed countries in South 
and South East Asia. The Consultative 
Committee is the chief organ of the Colom¬ 
bo Plan. It discusses and adopts develop¬ 
ment programmes. The committee consists 
of the representatives of the following coun¬ 
tries: India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, 
Singapore, British Borneo, Burma, Cam¬ 
bodia, Nepal, Indonesia, Laos, Vietnam 
Thailand, Phlippines, Australia,Canada, New- 
Zeaiand, Japan, U.K. and U.S.A., The 
committee functions in close collaboration 
with the International Bank for Reconstru¬ 
ction and Development and the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (ECAFE) 

The greater pan of the dcve.opment 
programmes is financed domestically by the 
member countries in South and South 
East Asia, but member countries outside 
the area like U.K. or U.S.A. offer aid in 
various ways. The aid provided is two 
fold: capital assistance and technical assis¬ 
tance. Capital assistance comprises capital 
which can be used to pay for essential 
imports, machinery and equipment and 
essential consumer goods—mainly food. 
Gifts of food, medicine, and other require¬ 
ments and loans for specified purposes are 
given by members outside tiie region and 
form pan of the capital assistance progr¬ 
amme. Teclinical assistance, which is bj' far 
the most important aspect of the Plan, 
provides fo.r supply of experts, centres for 
training, facilities and equipment for train¬ 
ing and research. The mtyor portion of 
teclmicai assitance is contributed by advan¬ 
ced countries like U.K., U.S.A. or Canada. 
The technical assistance programme is ad¬ 
ministered by a Council for Technical Co¬ 
operation, consisting of the representatives 
of the member countries. The council is 
assisted by a bureau, under a director.'l^hc 
total value of technical assistance 
up to 1962 for the members of the 
region amounted to appro.\imatcly Rs. 1360 
million. 24062 persons in South aiid South 
East Asia had so far received training in 
various fields. Scientific equipment to the 
va^ue of over Rs. 416 million, has been 
supplied to the area. The contribution of 
India to the plan up to. 1962 was about 
Rs. 13 million while the aid received bv 
India amounted to nearly Rs. 208 million. 
Headquarters: Colombo, Ceylon. 

French Community. The I rcnch Comm¬ 
unity is an organisation like t!ic British 
Commonwealth which offers tc theFrcncIi 
overseas tOriritoric.. v^bich manifest their 
will to adhere to it, new institutions based 
on the common idea of liberty, equality 
and fraternity and conceived with a view 
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. By^mocraiic evolution. This princi- 

i^^a^^acccpted and promulgated by the 
of the Fifth (French) Republic 
vvlrlchcame into force in 1958. Under the 
constitution, the territories under French 
administration arc given 3 choices. (1) They 
-may keep their dependant status (2) They 
may become overseas departments, under 
a prefccc, with an elected council for 
territory and with the right to send repre¬ 
sentatives to the National Assembly and 
the Senate of the French Republic. (3) 
They may become member slates of the 
Community, with full internal autonomy, 
but their foreign affairs, defence, currency, 
transports, telecommunications and such 
other common affairs will be controlled 
by the Senate, which is the supreme deli¬ 
berative body of the Community. The 
Senate consists of 284 members, 186 of 
whom represent the French Republic and 
the rest the representatives of the overseas 
legislatures of member states. By an amend¬ 
ment of the constitution in 1960, member 
states may become fully independent and 
sovereign republics, without ceasing to 
belong to the Communiiy. Many African 
states availed themselves of this opponuni- 
ty and became sovereign states. The present 
members of the Community arc: 1. French 



Republic 2. Central African Republn 
ublic of Congo 4 Republic of 
4. Malagasy Republic 6. Republic of Senegal 
7. Republic~of Chad. 


The following states come under over¬ 
seas departments: Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
Reunion, Guyana. J 

The following arc classed as overseas- 
territories: French Polynesia, New Caled¬ 
onia, French Somaliland, Comoro Archi¬ 
pelago, Saint- Pierre and Miquelon, South¬ 
ern and Antarctic tcrriiories, Wallis and 
Fatuna islands. 

The following states arc affiliated to the U 
Communiiy in varying degrees, according I 
to the terms of their respective agreements R 
with France: Ivop' Coast, Dahomey, Upper U 
Volta, Mauritania, Niger, Cameroon, Mali, I 
Guinea, Togo, Algeria, 


The following states arc the original 
members of llic O.C.A.M.* Central African 
Republic, Republic of Congo, Gabon, Mala¬ 
gasy, Senegal, Chad, Ivory Coast, Dahomey, 
Upper Volta, Mauritania, Niger, Cameroon 
and Togo. 


♦See under OCAM. 
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Organisation for European Economic Co¬ 
operation (O.E.E.C.). This organisation 
came into being in the wake of the Second 
World War, in response to an offer of aid 
from the U.S. Secretary of State, Marshall. 
It was formed at a conference of European 
countries held in Paris in 1948. The follow¬ 
ing countries participated in the conference 
U.K., France, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
Greece, Iceland, the Irish Republic, Italy 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Nor\vay, Swe¬ 
den, Portugal, Switzerland and Turkey. 
The federal Republic of Germany and Spain 
joined the organisation later. 

The mam objective of the -rrgunisation 
to hclo ipi the recovery of European 
cojnlric^ devastated by the war. The ini¬ 
tial help ca:nc fiam U.S.A. wilh the Ma?- 
shrJl Aid. Th: Marshall Aid ended in 1952. 
Thereafter the European countries were 
ca;r>ing on. on theii own. Tl«c major 
achievements of tlic O.l .L.C. arc: 1. The 
Europcim Moroiary Agreemcnr 1958. 2. 

'Inc European Pa-menU Union (1050) 
whieh nro'-idevl tor a E-iropean fund to 
sjuIc t : bala' • ai counts of iiK-mber 
v'ouiu !• \ I Poc]":il!>aiicnr ot tiade and 
enpivm ..-.emeuts be’wcen r ember coun- 
tras. 1. 'The £ uropcan Piuclucuvc Agency, 


which co-ordinates productive activities , 
in member countries. 5. Office of Techni¬ 
cal Personnel, which provides for shortage 
of scientific and technical personnel in 
particular countries. 

Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (O.E.C.D.). This replaced 
the O.E.E.C. in 1961. The change of name 
indicates the altered status of the organi¬ 
sation. It is no longer a purely European 
orgnni.'<alion. U.S.A. and Canada have 
joined the organisation as full members. 

It is thus an international organisation- 
The aims of the reconstituted organisation, 
are io achieve xhc highest possible economic 
development in member countries, to raise 
the standard of living -and to maintain finan¬ 
cial stability. The council consisting of 
the minlsicrs of the member countries, is 
the supreme body of the organisation. The 
council is helped by three high level com¬ 
mittees—the Economic Policy Committee, 
the Dcwlopmeiit Aid Committee and the 
Trade Cnmnuttcc. Headquarters; PariSi 
France. , 

Western Europe an Lnton (WEU). Westerf’ . 
European Union w(»s formed by a treaty 
signed by U.K., France, Nctlicrland^j . 
Bclgiun'i end Luxembourg at Brussels ii^ 
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v^ject is to collaborate the econo- 
^j)cial and cultural matters by the 
. ^ "members and to provide for colle¬ 
ctive defence. The responsibilitv for col^c- 
tive defence was handed over to the NATO 
in 1950. In 1954, West Germany and Italy 
joined the Union. The Union was formally 
inaugurated in 1955. 

The Council of the Union consists of the 
representatives of the seven powers, viz. 
y.K., France, Netherlands, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Western Germany and Italy. 
Various sub-committees on armaments, 
economic, social and cultural matters have 
been set up by the Council. Headquarters: 
London, U.K. 



The European Parliament. The European 
Parliament is composed of 142 parliamen¬ 
tary representatives from the six countries 
of Europe who are signatories to the Treaty 
of Paris, (1951) which formed the ECSC 
and the treaties of Rome (1957) which 
formed the EEC and the Euratom. The 
delegates to the Parliament are elected by 
the respective legislatures of the member 
countries in fixed proportions. Headquar¬ 
ters: Luxembourg. 

The Council of Europe. The Council of 
Europe was set up in May 1949, by the 
mreign ministers of Belgium, Denmark, 
Prance, the Irish Republic, Italy, Luxem¬ 
bourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden 
? 1 joined the Council in 

V became a member in 1950. 

the F^ederal Republic of Germany became 
^ in 1951. Austria joined up 

in 1956 and Cyprus in 1961. 

The main organs of the Council arc: 
(1) The Committee of Ministers consisting 
of the foreign ministers of the member 
governments, (2) The Consultative Assem¬ 
bly, which now consists of 144 members 
representing the legislatures of the member 
countries in fixed proportions. Tlie Com¬ 
mittee of Ministers is the executive autho¬ 
rity, while the Consultative Assembly is 
the deliberative body. The Assembly meets 
once in a year. The official languages of 
the CouncU are English and French. 

Tlic objects of the Council are to achieve 
a greater unity among its members, regard¬ 
ing the ideals of democracy believed in by 
them and to facilitate the economic and 
social progress of the member countries, 
tlcadquarters. Strasbourg, France. 

< * f5^ Tusticc. This court con¬ 
sists ol 7 judges nominated by common 
member states 
c - ‘ a'>d Euratom. This 

«1 ! matters of dispute arising 

Loin ihx administration of the Treaty oi 
i a ns and the Treaty of Rome. Headquar - 
ters: Luxembourg. 


European Coal & Steel CommunityfE^^y, 
The ECSC was created in pursuance of a 
treaty signed by six countries of Europe 
in Paris in 1951. The countries were: France, 
Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, the 
Federal Republic of Germany and Italy. 
The treaty affirmed a closer political union 
of the six countries and created a common 
market of coal, iron and steel. 


The Community is made up of (1) A 
Common Assembly of 78 represcniativcs, 
elected by the parliaments of member coun¬ 
tries in fixed proportions, meeting once a 
year. (2) A Consultative Committee re¬ 
presenting producers, workers, dealers 
and consumers of coal and steel. (3) The 
High Authority, consisting of 9 members, 
8 of whom are nominated by common 
agreement among the states and the ninth 
co-opted by the other eight. They execute 
the decisions of the Common Assembly 
in the light of the recommendations of the 
Consultavive Committee. The following 
special organs also function: (1) The 
Council of Ministers, composed of one 
Minister from each state. They co-ordi- 
inate the separate policies of their res¬ 
pective countries w’ith the common policv 
of the Community. (2) The Court of 
Justice, consisting of 7 judges appointed 
by the m.eniber states. They decide on 
the legality of the acts of the High Autho¬ 
rity or the decisions of the Common As¬ 
sembly or the Council of Ministers. Head¬ 
quarters: Luxembourg. 

The European Atomic Energy Community 
(Euratom). The Euratom was formed in 
pursuance of a treaty signed in Rome in 
1957 by tlie six countries who formed the 
ECSC and the EEC. The work of the 
Euratom is controlled by the same organs 
as those of the EEC. But the executive 
powers are vested in a commission of 5 
mernbers nominated by the Council of 
Ministers and advised by a Scientific and 
Technical Committee of 20 members and 
an Economic and Social Committee of 101 
members. An major dec Lions are hov.ever 
taken by the Council of Ministers, which 
is formed of one minister from each mem¬ 
ber state. The object of the Eiuatom is 
the development of nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes. Tlie Euratom has signed 
agreements with U.S.A., Canada, U.K. and 
Brazil for research programmes on variov<s 
aspects of nuclear power. The Euratom is 
also a major partner in the O.E.E.C. (now 
O.E.C.D.) and the Dragon project for un 
advanced gas-coolcd reactor in Dorset 
(England) and has a share in the Ualdcn 
reactor, sponsoro^l by the O.E.E.C. He; i 
quarters: Brussels, Belgium. 

The European Economic Conuiiuniiv 
(EEC) or The Europtan ComaHiDi Market 
(E.C.M.) The EEC, nou- commonly known 
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_ / European Common Market (ECM) 

on ECSC. It was brought 
\5|nta;^^xistcncc by the Treaty of Rome 
signed by the six countries of ECSC, in 
1957. Its main task was to integrate the 
economics of the six member countries for 
a specified period (10 to 15 years.). 

The Primary agency for this integration 
was the provision of a common market 
for all commodities (except coal and steel 
already provided by ECSC). The EEC, 
aims at a pro^essiv^e reduction and the 
ultimate abolition of all tariffs and ihe 
free import and export of 
commodities among member states and the 
unrestricicd movement of labour and capi¬ 
tal as between them. It has also establi¬ 
shed a European Investment Bank,tohe'p 
less - developed countries in Europe. The 
Common Market now serves a free trade 
area of nearly 170 million people. 

A Council of Ministers consisting of one 
member from each government takes deci¬ 
sions on common questions and lays down 
common policies. The Council is helped by 
a permanent staff called the European 
Commission, which superv'ises the work of 
the Community. A court of Justice of 7 
judges, nominated by agreement will decide 
on all matters of dispute in the 
administration of llie treaty, (sec the Court 
oi Justice, Infra). The general body of the 
Community is the Assembly of 142 member 
countries, in agreed proportions. The 
Assembly exercises general control over 
the work of the ECSC, EEC, and Euratom, 
Headquarters; Brussels. 

The European Free Trade A.ssociation 
(EFTAVThc EFTA was formed in 1960,as 
the result of a convciilion signed by seven 
countries of Europe at Stockholm. The 
ctmnirics were U.K., Austria, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Sw itzerland and Portugal. 
This a‘iSociauon was formed on the pattern 
of the EEC and has the same objectives: 
reduction oi tariffs, removal ot restriction 
on imports and exports etc. The seven 
coumnes who formed the EFTA were 
generally called the Outer Ses on in contra¬ 
distinction to the six countries of the EEC, 
who were called the Inner Six. Finland 
joined the EFTA in 1961 and thus became 
the 8th member. The EFTA was only a 
step towards an all- European organisation 
comprising the EEC and the EFTA. Of 
!he EFT.A counmes, U.K., Denmark, 
Austria, Sweden, Norway, and Switzcyland 
have already applied tor membership of 
ihc EEC. The Iridi RepubUe and Turkey 
who arc not members of tl\c EnAhavc 
alvu applied for membership. U is expected 
dint The Outer Seven and the Inner SiX, 
with other oounlrics of Europe, wjU m the 
near future nierge into a Supti Common 
Market of Europe. 



The executive authority of the 
a Council of Ministers, acting in mt! 
by unanimous vote. Headquarters: Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

The Organisation of American States 
(O.A.S.). The Charter of the OAS was 
adopted in April 1948, at the ninth Inter¬ 
national Conference of American States at 
Bogota, Colombia. The OAS absorbed 
previous Inter-American organisations, like 
the Pan- American Union and defined the 
work of the special agencies within the 
inter-American system. The OAS is practi¬ 
cally a regional agency of the UNO in the 
Western hemisphere and is intended to 
promote mutual understanding and help 
among American countries. 

Twenty- one American countries arc the 
members of the Organisation, with equal 
rights, each country possessing one vote. 
The members are: Argentina, Bolivia, Bra¬ 
zil, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Gaute- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Me>dco, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Vene¬ 
zuela and U.S.A. In Jan. 1962 Cuba was 
excluded from the OAS, at a special meet¬ 
ing held at Puma del Este, Uruguay. Thus 
there are at present only 20 American 
stales in the Organisation. 

The hiicr-American Conference. It is the 
supreme policy making body of the O.Ai>. 
It meets once in 5 years. The Council of 
the OAS, composed of one member from 
each state is responsible for the working 
of the organisation, li may be summoned 
in emergencies to take urgent action. The 
meeting of consultation of ministers ot 
foreign affairs is also specially convoked 
to consider urgent matters of common 
interest. The decisions of this meeting 
naturally take precedence over those of 
council, since this fs a meeting at 
ministerial level and the Council, only a 
meeting at ambassodorial level. The 
Pan- American Union, is the central organ 
and general secretariat of the Organisation. 
The Secretary' General and the Asst. 
Secretary General, who head the Union, 
arc elected by the Council for 10 year 
lerms. Headquarters: Washington.D.C.,USA 

The League of .\rah States. The Arab 
League was the result of a national awake¬ 
ning of the Arabs following upon the fall 
of the Ottoman Empire in the First World 
War. It took shape at a conference in 
Alexandria, in l'>44, in which Egypt, Iraq, 
Syria, Lcbano’i, Jordan, Saudi Arabia and 
the Palestine Arabs weio represented. The 
Alexandria conference formulated what is 
called the “Alexandria Pvotocor* which 
defined the aims and functions of the League 
of .\rab States. The League was formally 
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nto existence by a treaty which 
_ ed by Egypt, Lebanon, Syria 
Jordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia and Yemen at 
Cairo in 1945. Libya joined the League in 
1953, the Sudan in 1956, Tunisia and 
Morocco in 1958 and Kuwait and Algeria 
in 1962. 

The Council of the League, It is the 
supreme body and is made up of one repre¬ 
sentative from each state. The Council 
meets at least twice a year. The Council 
and its various sub-committees are assisted 
by a Secretary General, who has the status 
of an ambassador. Headquarters: Cairo, 
Egypt. 

Organisation of African Unity (OAU). 
On 25, May 1963, the heads of 30 
African States, met at Addis Ababa and 
signed a charter establishing an Organis¬ 
ation of African Unity. It has at present 
36 members. 

Its chief objects arc unity and solidarity 
among African states, co-ordination of 
political, economic and social policies, the 
elimination of colonialism and the defence 
of the independence of member states. 

The supreme body in the O.A.U. is the 
Conference of Heads of States or Govern¬ 
ments. Below it is the council of foreign 
ministers, and several committees for 
mediation and conciliation among inde¬ 
pendent African states, and the liberation of 
/Mrican countries stiil subject to colonia’ism. 

The official languages of the organisation 
arc French and English in addition to all 
the naiivc. African languages. 

The second annual summit meeting was 
held in Tanzania in 1964. The third sum¬ 
mit meciing was held at Accra on 21,Oct. 
1965. The O.A.U. has so far achieved 
nothing substantial, mainly on account of 
the fact, that its activities had been bog¬ 
ged down by the indifference of the maj¬ 
ority of slates to pay up their contribution. 

Organisation Commune Africainent Malg- 
achc (OCAM). OCAM was originail}* 
formed as an organisation of French speak¬ 
ing colonies in Africa. When O.A.U. was 
formed in 1963, OCAM agreed to seel: 
their political individuality in the larger 



interests of Africa. But by 1965 
he French speaking states of Africa, had 
become irate at the policy of O.A.U. in 
Feb. 1965, 13 French speaking African 
republics* met at Nouakchott the capi¬ 
tal of Mauritania and decided to review 
OCAM. President Boegny of Ivory Coast 
is the leader of this revival movement. All 
French speaking states except Guinea and 
Mali have subscribed to the revived OCAM 
and the Congolese Republic (Leopold¬ 
ville) has become an active member of 
OCAM. 

The third summit meeting of the OAU 
which was held at Accra discussed many 
problems of the African continent, but 
ended without making any substantial 
achievement. 

East African Common Services Organisa¬ 
tion. When Tanganyika, since renamed 
Tanzania became independent in 1961, the 
old East Africa High Commission which 
covered Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya, 
was re-constituted as East African Common 
Services Organisation (EACSO) 

The organisation is controlled by the 
heads of the three states the president of 
Tanzania, and the Prime Ministers of 
Uganda and Kenya. These form the East 
African Common Services Authority and 
constitute the highest policy- making body. 
They arc assisted by 5 commitrccs of 3 
ministers one from each state who control 
live groups of common llnancc, con'«nii!ni_ 
cations, commercial and industrial co. 
ordination, social and research services and 
labour. 

The central legislative assembly is the 
legislating authority in common services. 
It consists of a speaker, the 15 mini:>icrsof 
the 5 cojumiitecs, 9 members from each 
state elected by their respective legislatures 
and tw'o executive members- the Sccrclary 
General and il\c Legal Secretary. 

While the three states get along together 
politically, the economic position requires 
consolidation. The organisation is planning 
to form an East African Common Market 
on the lines of ibc European Conirntn 
Market. 



* Sea under Frcncti Community 
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The Nortli Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
(NATO). The first step in the formation of, 
NATO was the Brussels Treaty of 1948 
which created the Western European Union 
(WEU). In 1949, the foreign ministers of 
the WEU countries viz. Belgium, France, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, and U.K. and the 
foreign ministers of Canada, Denmark, Ice¬ 
land, Italy, Norway, Portugal, and U.S.A. 
met in Washington and signed the North 
Atlantic Treaty. Greece and Turkey joined 
the Treaty in 1951 and the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany in 1954. Thus NATO is 
an organisation made up of 12 European 
states, 2 American states (Canada & 
U.S.A) and one Asiatic state, Turkey. 

The Council is the supreme body of the 
NATO. It consists of the ministers of 
member states. Normally foreign ministers 
attend, but defence or finance ministers 
may attend according to the nature of the 
agenda. Permanent representatives of 
member states attend the council when 
ministers are absent. The council at the 
iviinistcrial level meets twice or thrice a 
year. The permanent representatives are in 
continual session. 

The Secretary General is appointed by, 
and responsible to the Council. lie presents 
matters demanding the attention of the 
council and executes the decisions of the 
council. 

The Milit iry Committee is the supreme 
militarv body of NATO. It consists of the 
Chiefs of Staff of member states and meets 
once a year or whenever important milit¬ 
ary decisions are to be taken. 

The Standing Group, is tlic agency of 
the Miiitar>' Committee. It consists of the 
Chiefs of Staff of U.K., France, (Sc U.S.A. 
It is ihc dc facto military comniitiec and 
functions continually in Washington. 

The Command Orgatiisation. There are 
three supreme commands for the treaty 
area.(i) ihc Allied European Command 
covers the land area from North Cape to 
North Arica and from Atlantic to the 
eastern border of Turkey but docs not in¬ 
clude U.K., Portugal and Algeria. This 
area is under .a Supreme AlicdCommander 
LuropeCSACXURL(2) The Atlantic Comm¬ 
and covers the sea area from the North 
Pole to the Tropic of Cancer and from 
Non>^ America to Europe and Aynca but 
exclude.. E.K, and the Channel Islands. 
I hv. is unclci a Supreme Alied commander 
(SACLAN i ).(3i Hie Channel Committee 
and the Channel Coirmaml covers jhc 




English Channel and the southern area of 
the North Sea. The Channel Committee 
consists of the Chiefs of Naval Staff of 
Belgium, France, the Netherlands, and U.K 
The Channel Command is under the 
Channel Committee and consists of two 
supreme commanders, the Commander in 
Chief Channel (CINCCHAN) and Maritime 
Air Commander in Chief (CINCMAIRCH- 
AN). 

The Supreme Headquarters Allied Europe 
(SHAPE) is diretly responsible to the 
standing group in Washington and super¬ 
vises the three subsidiap^ commands. Its 
permanent seat is in Paris. 

The South East Asia Treat>' Organisation 
(SEATO). The South East Asia Treaty was 
signed at Manila in Sept. 8, 1954, between 
Australia, France, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, TTiailand, U.K., & U.S.A. 
It provided for the collective defence of 
South East Asia and was primarily aimed 
against communist expansionism in Asia. 
The treaty nations issued a declaration of 
principles called the Pacific Charter. The 
Charter proclaimed equal rights for all 
nations, the right of self determination for 
all peoples, and the right to achieve inde¬ 
pendence for all countries in South East 
Asia. The Treaty aimed at maintaining 
peace and security in S.E. Asia, protect¬ 
ing the rights of small nations for indepen¬ 
dence and achieving social and economic 
progress of all countries in S.E. Asia by 
concerted action. 

The SEATO council consisting of the 
representatives of the treaty nations is the 
supreme body of the organisation. Under the 
council there is a Permanent Working Group 
(PWG) which is in permanent session. Un¬ 
der the PWG arc several military and civil 
committees like the committees of security 
experts and economic experts and non¬ 
expert committees like those on informa¬ 
tion, cultural, educational and labour 
activities. Tlic. Council and the PWG arc 
assisted by a Secretary General and a De¬ 
puty Secretary General. Headquarters: 
Bangkok, Thailand. 

The Central Treaty Organisation (CENTO). 
The CENTO originated in a defence pact 
signed by Turkey and Iraq in Baglidad in 
1955 called the Baghdad Pact. The Pact 
was joined by U.K.> Pakistan and Iran in 
the .same year. In July 1955, Iraq ceased 
to be an active member of tlie Pact. In 
March 1955, U.S.A. sigvicd bilateral agree¬ 
ments for defence witli Turkey, Iran and 
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MILITARY ALLIANCES 


In the same month Iraq formally 
from the Pact. The central office 
^act was shifted from Baghdad to 
Ankara in 1958 and the name of the orga¬ 
nisation v/as formally changed from the 
Baghdad Pact to the Central Treaty Orga¬ 
nisation (CENTO). The headquarters 
at Ankara, has a council of military de¬ 
puties and several committees but it has no 
command structure as the NATO has. 
Nor has any specific national force, been 
assigned to CENTO headquarters. Its 
main striking force, is the R.A.F. stationed 
at Cyprus and the U.S. sixth fleet in Medi¬ 
terranean. The members of the CENTO 
agreed to co-operate in the security and 
defence of the member countries. The 
members will not interfere in the domestic 
affairs of other member countries. Dis¬ 
putes between members will be scilled in 
a peaceful manner, consistent with the 
articles of the United Nations. The Pact 
remains in force for 5 years and may be 
renewed for another 5 years thereafter. 
Headquarters: Ankara, Turkey. 

The Warsaw Pact (WP). The “War- 
schavekji Dagawor” or the Warsaw Pact 
was signed in Warsaw, in May 1955 bet¬ 
ween the U.S.S.R. and its satellite states 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Hungary, Poland and Rumania. 
It \yas designed as a Soviet counterblast 



to the NATO and aimed at promotiil_ 
economic progress of the Pact slates and 
safeguarding their security by collective 
action. 

The Political Consultative Committee 
(PCC) is the supreme body of the Pact 
organisation. It consists of the represent¬ 
atives of the 8 pact Tsiales. The PCC meets 
at least twice a year or whenever occasion 
arises. 

The Secretary General is the chief exe¬ 
cutive officer, with his permanent head- 
quaners in Moscow. 

The Permanent Commission wliich was 
constituted in 1956, studies international 
policies and makes recommendations to the 
council from lime to time. 

The United Military Command under 
a C-in-C, nominated by the Soviet Union, 
with deputies nominated by the other Pact 
countries, constitutes the highest military 
authority. The United Military Command 
is responsible to the Political Consultative 
Committees. The United Military Com¬ 
mand is divided into three high militarv' 
commands-the North European Command 
ihe Central European Command and th: 
South European Command each under a 
High Front Commander. Headquarters’ 
Moscow, Russia. 


P NATIONS OF 
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AFGHANISTAN 

A land-locked kingdom in Central Asia, 
Afghanistan is bounded by the Soviet 
Union, Pakistan, Iran and Communist 
China. It was originally known as Aryana 
and later as Khorasan. It was only by 
the middle of the 18th centur>% that Afgh¬ 
anistan got its modern name. The popul¬ 
ation i; made up of Pathans (Pushtus) 
53.5 %, Tajki 36.7 %, Uzbeks 6 % and Hazaras 
?%. 

Afghanistan is a niouniainoiis country, 
some 4000 feet above sea level. Its length 
from cast to west is 770 railcs.Thc Hindukush 
mountain range 'vith an average height of 
15,000 to 16,000 feet and reaching as high 
as 25,425 feet lies on the eastern side of 
Afghanistan. The Karakoram mountains 
bound the south-east side. The passage to 
India is through the Khyber Pass. The 
chief rivers are the Amur, formerly known 
ns Oxus, and Helmcnd flowing south west. 
There are two international airports, Kabul 
and Kandahar. 

The government is a constitutional mon¬ 
archy. Legislative power is \'estcd in a 
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parliament consisting of the King, a Senate 
of fifty members appointed for life by the 
King and a National Council of elected 
members. All Afghans above the age of 20 
may vote. According to the 1964 constitu¬ 
tion, members of the Royal family are 
barred from holding official posts orpaili- 
cipating in parly poUtics. 

Shccp-rcaring is the main occupation 
and the chief exports arc wool and skins. 
It is calculated that there are about 4,000, 
000 head of sheep in Afghanistan. Goats 
and camels arc also reared. About 1 !5 of 
the land is under cultivation. Farming is 
limited to the fenile valleys. Cultivation 
includes fruit, cotton, castcroil, miidJcrand 
asafociida plants. The chief minerals arc 
copper, lead, zinc, iron, silver, asbestos and 
oil. 

ALBANIA 

Albania was first cstablishca as an in¬ 
dependent in iyl2, by a European 

conference which made Prince William of 
Weid the King. Tlic King fled in 1914. 
During World War I ^Mbania v. as \’arious]y 
occupied by many powers, inemding ita’y. 
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nowledged Albanian independence 
SM/A'bania became a republic inl925 
rmonarchy in 1928, when the presi¬ 
dent of the republic, Zog assumed the 
title of King. King Zog fled in 1939 and 
Albania remained in German and Italian 
occupation until 1944. A provisional gove¬ 
rnment under Gen. Enver Hoxha was esta¬ 
blished in 1945. In the general elections of 
1945 the Communists swept the polls and 
Albania became a communist republic. 

Albania is bounded by Yugoslavia, Greece 
and the Adriatic. It is a narrow mount¬ 
ainous land in the Balkans stretching for 
some 225 miles along the east coast of the 
Adriatic Sea. The principal river is the 
Boyanus. The chief ports are Durazzo and 
Shengjin (San Giovannie di Medua). 


The government of Albania is a comm¬ 
unist people’s democracy patterned after 
that of the Soviet Union. According to the 
constitution adopted b> the People’s Asse¬ 
mbly in 1946 (and amended in 1950) the 
supreme go^’erning body is the Presidium 
of the People's Assembly. Its President is 
the Head of State. It assumes the functions 
of the People’s Assembly when the latter 
(dccicd every 4 years) is not in session, It 
ai»p'-'^ints the Council of Ministers. 


1/4 of the land is under cultivation.The 
main products of the country are tobacco, 
timber, wool, hides, furs, cheese, fish, olive 
oil, corn, cattle and bitumen. Attempts are 
being made to expand agriculture, and esta¬ 
blish light industries. There arc copper 
mines and oil rescr/cs. 


ALGERIA 


.Mgcria became a part of the French 
empire in 1842. It became an independent 
republic on July 3, 1962. The population 
includes 1,007,311 Europeans. 80% of 
whom were born in Algeria. The native 
population is Arab and Berber, who are 
Muslims. Trom 1954 to 1962, Algeria was 
torn by a ceaseless strife, with the Algerian 
Europeans trying to keep Algeria under 
French control and the natives struggling 
for independence. The National Liberation 
Front set up a provisional government in 
Algeria on Sep. 18,1959, under Ferhat 
Abbas, a moderate. On August 27, 1961, 
Ben Khcdda an cxtremi.sl leader lookover 
the government. The Ben Khcdda govern- 
jnent was replaced by a 7 mcmbci politi¬ 
cal bureau headed by Ben Bella, Vice- 
Premier of the provisional govcrnnicnt on 
August 1962. In the fust elections to 
the Nalioual A>sembiy in September 1962 
Bcr Hjlla's p..rLy triiunph^*'^ "‘'•d BcnBcUa 
became the' c.'wiitutiona! lYcmier and 
subsci,uciitlv ihc Presidev.t. Juno 19, 
1965 Cob iijjmcdicmK, Minhuci of De¬ 
fence a \ Clr.c’f 1.4 Au'uiy Su it, deposed 
Ben Bciia and Lo-'k the ^;ovcrnn-H'i.t. 


Algeria is an independent repup^ l a. 
North Africa and extends for 640 miles 
along the shores of the Mediteranean bet¬ 
ween Tunisia on the east and Morocco on 
the west. It extends inland for about 350 
miles. The plains lying along the coast arc 
very fertile. The Atlas mountains reaching 
to altitudes of some 7000 feet split the 
country into tw'o. 

The constitution of Algeria was approved 
on Sep. 8, 1963, by popular referendum 
setting up a presidential system. The 
President is nominated by the National 
Liberation Front (FLN) the only legal 
party, which also nominates members of 
the Naiional Assembly. 

The main agricultural products inemde, 
wheat, barley, oats, corn, potatoes, articho¬ 
kes, flax and tobacco. Fruit like dates, 
pomegranates, and figs grow in abundance. 
Wine and olive oil are also produced. Ca¬ 
ttle raising how'e /er, is perhaps the most 
important occupation. Minerals include 
iron, zinc, lead, mercury, copper and anti¬ 
mony. The annual industrial production of 
the country is estimated at about 440 million 
dollars. 

ANDORRA 

Andorra is a quaint little republic in one 
of the valleys of the Pyrenees mountains 
between Spain and France. It was granted 
a republican constitution by Napolean in 
1806.1thas been a sovereign state, since 1278. 

France and the Spanish Bishop ofUrgel 
aie suzerains over Andorra. The suzerainty 
however is exercised only in name, Ando¬ 
rra having to pay 960 francs to France 
and 460 pesetas to the Bishop of Urgelas 
tribute. The suzerains also have the privi¬ 
lege of appointing the Judiciary. 

llie government is carried on by a 
council of 24 elected members. Although 
adult franchise was introduced and tried, 
it was abandoned in 1941 and voting is 
now restricted to heads ot families. 

Andorra has an abundance of iron, lead, 
alum and timber. Sheep raising and tou¬ 
rism are important industries. 

ARGENTINA 

Originally discovered by Spanish explor¬ 
ers in 1515-16, Argentina remained under 
Spanish rule till 1810, when it became a 
republic. A democratic constitution was 
adopted in 1853. The present constitution 
which was proclaimed on May 1, 1956 is 
practically the old ccustituiion of 1853. 

Argentina lies at the lip of South America 
extending for sonic 2300 miles from Bolivia 
to Cape Horn. Its greatest width is 930 
miles. There arc four diL^iinct mountain 
groups in Argentina the Andean, Central, 
Missiiuiis and Southern. The Southern 
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epmains beautiful lakes and provide 
" 'Ashing. The highest peak, the 
^as Aconcagua (28,834ft) is in Argen¬ 
tina. East of the Andes arc great plains 
and forests where wheat cultivation and cattle 
raising are carried on. Argentina has an 
excellent river system with the terminal in 
Rio de la Plata river. Buenos Aires and 
La Plata, two of the biggest cities in Arg¬ 
entina are situated on the bank of this 
river. 

Argentina has 22 pro\dnces with their own 
elected governors and legislature, and feder¬ 
al district (Buenos Aires) 72 sq. miles in area, 
whose Mayor is appointed by the President. 

The President and Vice- President are 
elected e\Try six >cars by indirect vote 
through an electoral college. They must 
be Catholics and Argentinians by birth. 
The legislature consists of a senate elected 
for nine years, one third retiring every two 
years and a House of Deputies elected for 
four years, one half retiring every 
two years. Voting is compulsory for all 
citizens. 

On Jun.28, 1966 the civilian government 
of President Arturo U lilia was ousted by 
a military coup. The new military regime 
dissolved Congress, the Supreme Court and 
all political parties, and named Lieut. Gen 
Juan Carlos Ongania as President. 

Tlie mountains of Argentina abound in 
deposits of iron, coal, lead, zinc, copper, 
silver, gold and sulphur. Petroleum is also 
found in abundance. Cotton, wheat, barley 
rye, linseed, oats, alfalfa, sunflower, tobacco 
and peanuts are the main items of culti¬ 
vation. Cattle- raising is a major occupation 
with 44 million cattle and 45 million sheep. 
Meat - packing is the chief industry, with 
flour milling coming second. Sugar, wine, 
cotton and fniit industries are also import¬ 
ant. The oil wells in the Comodoro Riva- 
davia, the national steel works at San 
Nicholas and a petro-chemical plant at 
San Lorenzo, arc among the gigantic in¬ 
dustrial undertakings in the country. 

AUSTRALIA 

The continent of Australia the largest 
island in the world, is a fully independent 
member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. It is a federation. The federal 
(or Commonwealth) parliament consists 
of the House of Representatives (elected 
for 3 years by adult suffrage) and the 
sennte which has 60 members (10 for each 
of the orignial states) elected by popular 
vote for 6 years. The two house have co¬ 
ordinate pow'ers. 

The states and territories ofthecommon- 
w'ealth of Australia are: New Souh Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, 
Western Australia, Tasmania, Northern 



Territory, Australian Capital Territory (_ 

berra). Australia has a unique assortment 
of strange flora and fauna. It has a good num¬ 
ber of aboriginal tribes, most of whom arc 
primitive and nomadic. It is the Australian 
nomads, who invented the boomerang. 

Wool is Australia’s primary industry. 
Australia produces about 30% of the 
world’s wool and 50% of Merino wool. 
Wheat is by far the most important agri¬ 
cultural crop, about half of which is ex¬ 
ported. Other agricultural products arc 
sugar, wine, fruit, meat and vegetables. 
The principal minerals are uranium, gold, 
coal, copper, iron, lead, silver, and zinc. 

AUSTRIA 

Austria is a republic in Central Europe. 

It came under the rule of the Hapsbiirgs 
in 1278. Tyrol was added in 1363 and 
Bonemia and Hungary in 1526. Under the 
dual monarchy of Austria- Hungaiy, the 
country' had an area of 261259 sq. miles 
and a population of about 51 million. With 
the defeat of Austria- Hungary' in the 
First World War, the Hapsburg empire 
was dismembered and Austria became aii 
independent republic. Before the Second 
World War, Hitler annexed Austria and 
proclaimed its union with Germany. After 
the Second World War, Austria once more 
became a republic.lt has 9 semi-autonomous 
provinces. 

The President is elected by secret ballot 
for a six year term. He appoints the 
Chancellor and approves the ministers. The 
legislature is the National Assembly of 
165 members elected ev'ery three years. 

Over 90% of the country is mountain* 
ous. The main products of Austria are coal, 
lignite, crude oil, iron ore, magnesite, alu¬ 
minium, copper, cement and high grade 
graphite. It manufactures steel, fertilisers, 
cotton yarn, fabrics, rayon and chemicals. 
Austria is not self- sufficient in food, pro¬ 
ducing only about 90% of the country’s 
needs. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, com, pota¬ 
toes, sugar beet, wine and apples form the 
major agricultural products. Tourism 
which is the country’s major industry 
fetches about 250 million doflars a year. 

B.\RB.ADOS 

Barbados is the smallest nation in the 
w'estern hemispher«v This 166 square mile 
Caribbean island became completely indep¬ 
endent on November 30, 1966 after 339 
years of unbroken British rule. 

Barbados, the most easterly of the West 
Indian islands lies in the Atlantic ocean. 
Pec*ple of African de.sccnt account for about 
89 percent of the population, those of 
mixed race (mainly African and British) 
for about 7 percent; those of Eurpean 
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mainly British) for about 4 per 

_ar dominates ihc economy of Bar¬ 
bados. The sugar industry accounts for 
over 20 percent of the gross domestic 
product and for about 80 per cent of ex¬ 
ports. Other exports arc edible oils, lard 
and margarine. The capita^ of Barbados, 
Bridgetown has a population of approxi¬ 
mately 17000 (with environs considerably 
more) Other towns are Speightstown and 
Holetown. 


BELGIUM 

Belgium the land of the Belgai has its 
history going back to the days of Julius 
Caesar. After the fall of Napoleon, Bel¬ 
gium became part of the Netherlands but 
became an independent monarchy in 1830. 
Jt was occupied during both the World 
Wars by Germany but regained its indep¬ 
endence with the end of the wars. 

According to the constitution of 1831, 
Belgium is a “constitutional,, representative 
and hereditary monarchy. The head of 
the government is the King. The legislat¬ 
ure consists of a Senate, whose members 
arc elected for four years, partlv directly 
and partly indirectly, and a Chamber of 
Deputies, whose members are also elected 
for four years by proportional i cprcseniation. 
Universal adult suffrage is in force and 
voting is compulsory. Belgium is one of 
the most densely populated countries of 
t urope with more than 760 persons per so. 
mile. About 40,000 Belgians left the for¬ 
mer Belgian Congo to return to Belgium 
after the outbreak of disturbances in the 
newly independent Congo. 

Coal comprises the chief mineral wealtii 
of the countr>'. Important industries arc 
mining, steel, glassware, diamond- cutting, 
food, beverages, fish, textiles and chemicals. 
Antwerp in Belgium is the worlcfs most 
famous diamond trading centre. The prin¬ 
cipal crops are oat?, rye, wheat, potatoes, 
barley and sugar- beets. 

BHUTAN 

Bhutan i.s a semi- independent slate in 
the Himalayas, with Tibet on the north. 
West Bengal and As^am on ilic south and 
Sikkim on the west, it is 190 miles long 
from east to w-esi with a maximum breadth 
of 90 miles. 


Sl 


Agriculture is the chief industij^j^^ 
principal products being rice, Indiancorn, 
millet, lac, wax, diflercnt kinds of cloth, 
musk, etc. India is providing all aid to 
modernise the economy of Bhutan. Already 
a fine net-work of roads usable by motor 
cars has been built. 


BOLIVIA 

Originally part of the ancient Incan empire 
Bolixia was occupied by the Spanish in the 
16th century and remained under Spanish 
rule till 1825, when it became independent. 
Bolivia has been named after Simon 
Bolivar, the famous South American fighter 
for freedom. 

Bolivia lies astride the Andes and has a 
great central plateau 12000 feet abo ve sea 
level and 500 miles long. Lake Titicaca on 
the Peruvian Bolivian border is the highest 
lake in the world on which steam- boats ply 
(12,500 ft) and is the largest inland lake 
in South America (3,500 sq. miles). 

Sucre is the legal capital but the actual 
seat of government is at La Paz, because 
it is more easily accessible than Sucre. La 
Paz lies in the heart of a canyon, about 3 
miles wide, 10 miles long and 1500 ft.deep 
at an alttiiidc of 11,800 ft. 

The President is the head of the state 
and is elected every four years by 
direct popular vote. Universal adult suffr¬ 
age w'as introduced in 1952—18 years age 
for married people and 21 for the un¬ 
married. The legislature is made up ofO) 
Senate, of 18 members elected for six 
years, one- third retiring evcr>^ two years 
and (2) House of Deputies of 76 members 
elected for four years one half retiring 
every two years. 

Agriculture is the mainstay of the country 
and engages 70% of the population. 
Agricultural products include potatoes, 
coftec, barley, cocoa, rice, rubber and cin¬ 
chona bark. Tin mining is the most im¬ 
portant industry. Bolivia produces about 
30,000 tons of lin, nearly 15% of the 
world's total output. The dircc largest tin 
mines, Patino, llochschild and Aramayo 
have been nationalised. Antimony and 
tungsten arc the next most important 
minerals. Other minerals include silver 
copper, lead, zinc, bismuth volfraiu gold 
iron and borate of lime. 

BOTSWANA 


The government monarchic but the' 
King is adwsed by an assembly (Tsengdii) 
of no members. By a •■eniy signed with 
India on 8 August 194v, Bhiuan recciNCs 
a cosh subsidy of Rs. .'^OO OiK) from India 
and enjoys transponati 'n riehts thr¬ 
ough India. India coniro^s cvkinal 
roltttions of Bhuun. 


Tile Republic of Botswana (formerly the 
British protectorate of Bechiianaland) is 
located inSouihcnt Africa, and is bounded 
by S(»uth Africa. Southwest Africa and 
Rhodesia. Botswana is a vast tableland, 
much of it sandwcld. It is very sparsely 
populated and mainly suitable for cattb 
raising. 
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30, 1966 Botswana became an 
poent republic. The legislative power 
-- Republic is vested in a Parliament 
consisting of the President and the Nation¬ 
al Assembly, acting after consultation in 
certain cases with the House of Chiefs. 

, The British protectorates of Bechuana- 
Basutoland and Swaziland were often 
called the “High Commission Territories’ 
bemuse until 1963 they were governed by’ 
a British High Commissioner, who was 
also British Ambassador to South Africa 
''’bo was responsible for the territories 
to the British colonial office. 

. The cattle industry is by far the most 
important economic activity and beef is 
the main export. South Africa is the prin¬ 
cipal market. 

BRAZIL 

Brazil is the largest of the South Ameri¬ 
can States, both in area and population. 
It was opened up as a Portuguese colony by 
Pedro Alvarez^ Cabral, a Portuguese navi¬ 
gator. It remained a Portuguese colony 
till 1808, when the Portuguese royal family 
flying from Napoleon’s armies, established 
its capital at Rio dc Janeiro, in Brazil. 
Thereafter Brazil became a kingdom under 
Dom Joao VI. When Dom Joao 
returned to Portugal, his son Pedro, stayed 
over in Brazil and proclaimed Brazil an 
independent kingdom in 1822. His son, 
Don Pedro VI \vas driven out from the 
throne on Nov. 15, 1889 by a popular 
revolution which established Brazil as an 
independent republic under the name 
United States of Brazil. 

Brazil extends some 2676 miles from 
north to south and 2694 miles from cast to 
west and has a coastline of 4889 miles on 
the Atlantic Ocean. The northern part of 
Brazil is covered by dense forests flanking 
the Amazon river which rises in the Andes 
(Peru) and drains into the Atlantic. The 
Amazon has a network of rivers which 
are navigable for 15814 miles. The 
Amazon is navigable for the whole of its 
course through Brazil—some 1700 miles. 
On thej w'hole, Brazil possesses 27318 miles 
of navigable waterways. The majestic falls 
of Iguassu, one of the natural wonders of 
the world are on the border of Parana, 
one of the southern states of Brazil. 

The south central region of Brazil, hav¬ 
ing a favourable climate, contains 45% of 
the population and accounts for 75% of 
the agricultural produce and 80% of the 
industrial output. 

Brasilia the new capital inaugurated on 
April 21, 19^ has replaced the old capital 
Rio dc Janeiro. Brazil is a federation con¬ 



sisting of 22 states, five territories 
federal district. Brazil has a parliameniary 
form of government, with a bi- cameral 
legislature, the Senate and the House of 
Deputies. Senators are elected for 8 years 
and Deputies for 4 years. The President is 
elected for 5 years but is not eligible for 
a second consecutive term. 

Brazil possesses vast deposits of mineral 
w'ealth—iron and monazitc, gold, nickel, 
chrome, industrial diamonds, quartz, mica, 
tungsten, tantalite, coal and oil. Oil is a 
state monopoly. Die hydro-electrical pot. 
ential is estimated at more than 15,500,0C0 
kw. Cotton w^eavingis the most important 
industry and engages 25% of the total 
labour force in the country. Brazil is the 
world's greatest coffee producer. Other 
crops arc bananas, cotton, oranges, pine¬ 
apples and corn. Cattle- raising and pig 
rearing are major occupations. It is esti¬ 
mated that Brazil has about 50,000,000 head 
of the cattle and 40,000,000 hogs. Some 
breeds of Indian cattle like Brahman, Gir 
and Nellore thrive well in Brazil. Brazil 
has since developed new’ Indo- Brazilian 
species of cattle. Rice, cacao, pinewood, 
beans and tea are among the major agri¬ 
cultural exports. The country has a mono¬ 
poly of the kind of w'ax which is used for 
insulation and phonograph records. The 
civil aviation industry is one the largest in 
the world,with 1,100 air ports and a number 
of services. 

BULGARL\ 

Bulgaria, a Soviet satellite, is bounded by 
the Black Sea, Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia 
and Rumania.The Bulgarsa Slavic people 
settled in Bulgaria, in the 7tb century A.D. 
had embraced Christianity in the 9th century. 
In the 14th century the Turks conquered. 
Bulgaria. By the 19th century iho Bulgars 
revolted against Turks and became an 
independent monarchy. After the Second 
World War, monarchy was abolished 
and Bulgaria became a republic with 
George Dimitrov, Communist Party leader 
as Prime Minister. 

Under the constitution adopted in 1947, 
Bulgaria has a unicameral legislature—the 
National Assembly. Die National Assem¬ 
bly is elected for four years and it elects 
the members of the Presidium and tlie 
Premier. Actually the government is contro¬ 
lled by the communist party of Bulgaria. 

The principal crops are wheet, ly o, bar¬ 
ley, oats, corn, potatoes and tobacco. A 
planned scheme for industrialisation is 
under way. Alrc.-^dy 98% of the uidustry 
95% of agriculture and 99% of the retail 
trade are controlled by the state. About 
85% of Bul^ria’s cxtemal trade, is with 
the communist block. 
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BURMA 

nf^lly a part of British India, Burma 
ae a separate unit of the British Co¬ 
mmonwealth on April 1, 1937. It became 
an independent country on January 4,1948. 
The Union of Burma consists of Shan 
State, Karen, Kachin, Kayah and the Chin 
Hills District and Arakan Hill Tracts. 
Burma has a bicameral legislature—the 
Chamber of Deputies of 250 members 
and a Chamber of Nationalities with 125 
members. The President is elected for a 
five year term and can be re-elected only 
once. 



Chinese. Together the Chinese aTl 
namese form about 60% of the pop 
of the capital Pnom Penh. Buddhism is 
the state religion. 

Cambodia is an undeveloped country 
with 75% of its land under virgin forests.. 
Rice occupies 80% of the total cultivated 
area. Other products are rubber, maize, 
pepper, palm, sugar, tobacco, cotton, silk 
and oil seeds. Cattle- rearing and fishing 
arc fairly well- developed. The forests are 
rich in valuable timber. Iron, copper, man¬ 
ganese and gold are also found. 

CAMEROON 


The government of Premier UNu,elected 
in 1960, was overthrown on March 2,1962 
by a military coup under Gen.Ne Win 
who dissolved the Parliament. He has 
promised a new constitution for Burma. 

Rangoon, the capital is the chief port of 
Burma, and is situated on the Gulf of 
Martaban. Burma is watered by Irrawady 
which forms one of the most fertile basins 
in all Asia, famous tor rice, maize and 
other agricultural produce. Burma is know n 
as the "Ricebowl of the Far East”. 

The chief minerals arc petroleum, lead 
silver, tin, zinc, tungsten and gems. The 
nibics. saphires and jade produced in 
Burma arc e^^pccially famous. 

BIRUNDI 

The kingdom of Burundi attained inde¬ 
pendence on July. 1.1962. Prior to independ¬ 
ence it formed part of the Belgian-admi¬ 
nistered U.N. Tnist Territory of Ruanda 
(Jrundi-, The National Assembly, the uni¬ 
cameral legislature, is composed of 64 me¬ 
mber^'- elected by direct universal suffrage 
cvcr>- 6 years. 

On oct. 28, 1966 Prenf er Micombero 
seized power, dissolved the government and 
appointed himself President of the republic. 

The population consists of Hutu or 
Baluiiu inbesmcn, Tut<i or Walut .i peoples 
and Twa or Baiwa pygmies. Chief c.xports 
of the country are cofree and cotton. 

CAMBODIA 

Cambodia is bounded by South Vietnam 
Thailand and Laos. Catnhodia, originally 
a part of French Indo- Chii a k now an 
iiutependem ccmstituiional monarchy. B 
became inuwpcndcni of Franco on Nov. 9. 
1953. The Chief of State and President of 
the CoiifiLil of Minlsteis is Prince Noro¬ 
dom Sihanouk. The Paiharncnt consi.sfNof 
62 elected members. 

85'of tile Camb'are descendants 
of the Khmers. About 4‘’r. ofinc popiil:*- 
uon c Vic.namcsc and antuher 4' arc 


Cameroon, originally part of the German 
colony Kameriin in West Africa, passed 
under the French U.N. Trusteeship and 
became a republic in 1960. In 1961, 
British Camcroons, were federated with the 
Cameroon, forming the Federal Republic 
of Cameroon. The Federal Assembly con¬ 
sists of 50 members elected by universal 
adult suffrage, 40 from the Eastern Zone 
and 10 from the Western Zone. 

The population comprises some 200 
tribes including Bantus, Foulbcs, Baniileks 
and Semitic and Sudanese peoples. The 
Christians number 600,000 and Muslims 
another 600,000. 

Cameroon is mainly an agricultural 
country raising cocoa, palm kernels,timber, 
coffee, rubber, palm oil, groundnuts, bana¬ 
nas and cotton. Livestock is raised in 
abundance. 

CANADA. 

Canada occupies all of the North 
American continent north of the U.S. 
except Alaska and the small French islands 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon. Canada is the 
second largest country in the world. It is 
a member of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. !t is a federation of 10 pro¬ 
vinces and 2 territories with the fedetal 
capital at Ottawa. Canada has a 
Parliament of two chambers, the Scnatcanp 
the House of Commons. The provinces 
w'ith their area and capitals arc as follows: 


Province 

Sq.mile 

Capital 

Newfoundland 

156185" 

St.John’s 

Prince Edward 

2184 

Charlottetown 

Nova Scotia 

21425 

Halifax 

New Brunswick 

283.^4 

Fredericton 

Quebec 

594860 

Quebec 

Ontario 

412.582 

Toronto 

Manitoba 

251000 

Winnipeg 

Saskatchewan 

251700 

Regina 

Alberta 

255285 

Edmonton 

British Columbia 

366255 

Victoria 

Yukon lerritory 
Northwest 

207076 

Whitehorse 

lerrilorics 

1304903 
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;/f the country has sub-Arctic to 
(flimate, a region rich in forests, 
"and water power. Three-forths of 
the cult^atcd area of about 174 million 
acres is in the prairie region. 

Agriculture is the most important pri¬ 
mary industry. Exportable surplus of wheat, 
oats, barley, and r>^e arc produced in 
Canada. Potatoes, apples, creamer>% cann¬ 
ing, meat packing, flax, vegetables, poultry, 
cattle and hogs form other major sources 
of agricultural income. 



Many of them came to work on 
owned tea plantations. 

Principal agricultural products are coco¬ 
nuts, tea, rubber, rice, cocoa, cinnamon, 
citronella, and tobacco. 

Minerals include graphite, limestone, 
iron, precious and semi- precious stones, 
ilmenite, monaj-ile, zircon, and quartz. The 
major industries are plywood, paper, glass¬ 
ware, ceramics and cement. 

CHAD 


Forests occupying about 56% of the 
land account for a hca \7 lumber and pulp 
industry. 

Minerals include uranium, iron ore? 
nickel, crude petroleum, and natural gas- 
Canada leads in the production of nickel 
and asbestos and is second in the production 
of platinum, zinc and cobalt, third in 
silver, lead and molybdenum and fourth 
in copper and iron. 

CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 

The Central African Republic lies north 
of the equator between the Republ’c of 
Cameroon and the Sudan. This country 
gained independence on 13 August 1960, 
and from I December 1958 is a member 
state of the French Community. The 
Republic was admitted to membership of 
the United Nations on 20lh September 
1960. The constitution adopted on Nov.l7, 
I960 provides that executive power is vested 
in a President, elected for a 7 year term 
by universal suffrage. The unicameral 
legislature, the National Assembly, isc'ected 
by universal suffrage every 5 years. 

On Jan.l, 1966 Col. Jean Bedel Bokassa, 
chief of staff of the army ousted President 
David Dacko and seized control of the 
government. The new regime abolished the 
J960 constitution, and dissolved the National 
Assembly. The principal agricultural 
products arc cotton, coffee and peanuts. 
Colton leads in exports. Diamciids and 
gold are mined. 


The Republic of Chad lies between Li¬ 
bya and Central African Republic. For¬ 
merly it was a territory of French equato- 
orial Africa. Chad became independent on 
August 11, I960. In 1962 a new constitu¬ 
tion was adopted for a presidential type of 
regime. The unicameral legislature, the 
National Assembly, is composed of 75 
members elected by universal suffrage 
cvciy 5 years. It is a member slate of the 
French Community and the United Nations. 
The country's economy is entirely rural 
and is based on agriculture and animal 
husbandry. Cotton and meat are main 
exports. 

CHILE 

The Republic of Chile, lies on the west 
coast of South America, occupying the 
strip of land between Andes and the South 
Pacific. It has a coast- line of 2900 miles 
with an average breadth of 100 miles. 
Chile has overseas possessions, so to speak 
having an interest in Ticrra del Fiieogo is¬ 
lands, and complete control over Eastern 
Islands—Salay Gomez, San Ambrosio and 
San Felix and Juan Fernando/ islands—all 
in the Pacific. 

Originally a Spanish colony, Chile 
became independent between 1810 andlSlS. 
Under the constitution, the President is 
elected for 6 years, the senators (45 mem¬ 
bers) for 8 years and the deputies (1 for 
each 30,000 population) for 4 years. SufT- 
rageis universal for literate persons over 21. 
Principal exports are copper, nitrates and 
iron ore. 


CEYLON 

Ceylon, is a full member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and lies in the 
Indian Ocean, at the south tip of India. 

Ceylon has a parliament composed of a 
Senate with 30 members and also a House 
of Representatives at present having 151 
members. The chief executive is the cabinet 
headed by 'he Prime Minister andresnon- 
' file to the Parliament. 

Singhalese form the majority (70%) of the 
population. Tamils from South India form 
Uic second largest naiional group (22%). 
Indians arc ilic nio.st recent Irimigrani.s. 


CHINA 

China is now under two different govern¬ 
ments. Mainland China is under commun¬ 
ist ruie and called the People’s Republic of 
China. The power of the Republic of 
C^hina (Nationalist C'hina) is confined lo 
I’aiwan (Formosa) and a few islands 
around it. 

Republic of China iTalwan). The island of 
Taiwan fonncrly known as Formosa in- 
cludc.s not only Taiwan proper bur ab-o 
a number of sma.l islands. Originalls Tanvi a 
and adjoining isUnds were Chnuse ton iicry 
bur -.vero ceded to Japan in 1895. After the 
bxofid World V.'nr, C cn. Chiarig K:ii.s|y * 
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island on behalf ofNaiiona- 
In 1950, the remnants of ihe 
Party, under Chiang Kai-Shek 
made Taiwan the headquarters of the 
Nationalist Republic of China. In 1954,the 
U.S.A. and the nationalist government 
signed a mutual security pact, pledging 
American protection to Taiwan. 

The main agricultuial products are rice, 
tea, sugar, sweet potatoes, ramie, jute and 
turmeric. Camphor secured from forests is 
a governmental monopoly. The industries 
comprise sugar, flour making, tobacco,oil, 
spirits, iron work, glass, soap and bricks. 
Gold, silver, copper and coal are the 
principal minerals. 



People’s Republic of China. One of the 
oldest countries in the world, China was 
for many centuries a monarchy. The re¬ 
volutionary movement led by Dr. Sun-Yat 
Sen, overthrew the monarchy and establi¬ 
shed China as a republic on January I, 
1912. In 1931 Japan occupied Manchuria 
and in 1933 the border province of Johol. 
By 1937 Japanese armies had advanced 
far into the country and regular war broke 
out between China and Japan. With the 
defeat of Japan in ihe Second World War, 
China got back all the lost territories. A 
new constitution was proclaimed in 1947. 
But m the meantime, the Kuomintang 
(Chiang K a i-Shck*s party)and the Communi¬ 
sts. who had stood together against Japan, 
had fallen out. In 1948, the Communists 
took c)vcr Manchuria, and by 1950, the 
whole of China parsed under the Commun¬ 
ist rule. Kai-Shek and what was left of his 
party moved on to Taiwan, llOmilesofi 
the mainland, where they formed Nationa¬ 
list Republic of China. 

The People's Republic of China (Comm- 
uiii‘’t) was proclaimed in Peking onScp.21, 
1949. 

China is made up of 22 provinces(in- 
ciiuling Taiwan), 5 autonomous regions ol 
nationalities (Inner Mongolia, Sinkiang- 
IJiglnir, Kwannsi-Chuang. Ningsia - Hui, 
Tibet) and two municipalities Peking and 
Shanghai, under d'cect govcrniv,cntadmini¬ 
stration. 


The Nali.mal People s Congress elected 
for 4 years on the basis of )ne deputy for 
every 100,000 per-ons is the highest legis¬ 
lative aathority in the State. The standing 
com’nittcc of the Congress is a permanem 
body, h convenes the Congres , conducts 
the elections, interprets the laws, promul¬ 
gates decrees and supervises the work of 
the governnaen*. The executive \)Ower is 
v-sted 1.1 the stale council consisiin^ of a 
owinicr, d.'puty premiers, and ministers. 


China 

economy. 


like 

The 


Russia, t rilow.s a planned 
rir‘,1 ri‘'e Year Plan ran 


from 1953-1957, the second from 195 
the third from 1963-67. 


Sl 


China is essentially an agricuUural coun¬ 
try. The main crops are rice, other grains, 
tea, tobacco, sugar-cane, jute and henip. 
The main forest produce are teak and ting- 
oil. Among principal industries arc cotton 
and woollen mills, iron, leather and electri¬ 
cal equipment. The chief minerals coal, gold 
copper, lead, zinc, silver, tungsten, mer¬ 
cury, antimony and tin. 


COLOMBIA 

The Republic of Colombia situated in the 
extreme north-west of South America 
extends up to the Isthmus of Panarna. Bo¬ 
gota, the capital founded in 1583 is situated 
in the Andes, 8,660 feet high. 

Colombia was once part of the South 
American Spanish Empire. In 1819, Simon 
Bolivar leading a revolt against Spain, esta¬ 
blished the Greater Colombia. Greater 
Colombia split up into different states. In 
1829-30 Venezuela and Ecuador became 
independent states. New Granada Jt^^d 
Confederation Granada, withdrew froni 
Greater Colombia later. The Republic of 
Colombia including Panama became a 
separate state, under a constitution dated 
August 5, 1886. Panama became an indep¬ 
endent republic on November 3, 1903. 

The President is elected by direct vote for 
four vears, but is ineligible for another 
term. The legislature is made up of a 
Senate of 80 members, elected for 4 years 
and a House of Representatives (1 to every 
90,000 population) elected for 2 years. 

Colombia’s main product h coffee,which 
accounts for 80% of the country’s exports. 
Other products are rice,tobacco,cotton,sugar, 
taenia, wheat and bananas. The country is 
a big producer of petroleum and one of the 
world’s richest states in the production of 
emeralds. Other minerals produced are,gold, 
silver, copper, lead, mercury, manganese, 
platinum, coal, iron,limestone and salt. 

CONGO REPUBLIC 

The Republic of Congo is bounded on 
the north by Cameroon and the Central 
African Republic, east by the Concolesc 
Republic, south-west by the Atlantic Ocean 
and the west by the Republic of Gabon. 
Formerly it was known as French Miaalc 
Congo. It became a member state of the 
French Community on November 28, 1958, 
and was proclaimed fully independent on 
August 17,1960. On Aug. 15, 1963 the 
government of President Fulbert Youlu was 
overthrow.I by a popular vote. Next day, a 
provi-sional government named b> army 
and trade union leaders was installed. On 
Dec 8, 1963 a new constitution was appro¬ 
ved in a popular n ferendum. It provides that 
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state is the President, chosen 
_^year term. 

Qiief agricultural products arc palm-oil. 
Kernels and peanuts. There are extensive 
petroleum reserves. Lead and gold are 
mined. Main exports arc timber, palm- 
oil and peanuts. 

CONGOLESE REPLTBLIC 

Congo gets its name from the river 
Congo, the second biggest riverinAfrica.lt 
comprises 7 provinces. Originally a Belgian 
province, Congo became independent in 
June 30, 1960. There has been very little 
peace in Congo after independence, with 
the leaders at loggerheads with one another. 
On Sep. 5,1960 President Kasavubu dismissed 
Premier Lumumba and designated Joseph 
Ileo as Premier. On scp. 14,1960, Col. Joseph 
Mobutu, commander of the Congo army 
seized control of the government in a 
military coup. On Feb. 9,1961, President 
Kasavubu proclaimed the end of the mili¬ 
tary regime and rcappoinlea Joseph llco 
as Premier. On Nov. 25,1965 Gen. Joseph 
Mobutu, again seized control of the gover¬ 
nment in anew military coup, ousting Pres¬ 
ident Kasavubu. On Oct 1966, President 
Mobutu abolished the post of premier in 
favour of a presidential form of governm¬ 
ent. 

There arc extensive mineral deposits in 
the Katanga, Ituri, and Kiiri high-lands. The 
minerals found are, copper, cobalt, cadmium, 
gold, silver, tin, germanium, zinc, iron, tun- 
gs^n, manganese, uranium, radium and 
industrial diamonds. The forests abound in 
high-class wood like mahogany, ebony, 
teak, copal, palms, cedars, gum and resin 
trees, and wild life ofaP sorts, including 
lion, leopard, chimpanzee, ape, gorilla, ant- 
elope, buffalo, giraffe, hyena, okapi, rhino- 
C‘ ros. hippopotamus, crocodiles, python, 
cdora, flamingoes, pelicans, herons . parrots 
and vultures. 

COSTA RICA 

The Republic of Costa Rica is the south¬ 
ernmost Central American nation. It lies 
between Nicaragua and Panama. For nearly 
three ccniuj-ies it formed part of Spanish 
American dominion. In 1821 this country 
independence. 

From 1824 to 1839 it was a part of the 
confederation of Central America. The 
cnnstitulion currently in force was adopted 
on Novembers, 1949. The legislative power 

vested in a chamber of deputies who 
luuction for a period of 4 years. Election is 
based on universal suffrage. By the election 
law, voting is compulsory for all citizens 
years of age or above. The 
O' growth of the population is 

‘ /o, one of the highest in the world. 

The principal agricultural products are 
coitee, bananas, rice, mai/c, sugar-cane. 



potatoes, cocoa, beans, and hemp, 
silver, quartz, granite, oil, alum, slate,onyx, 
mercury, sulphur, and copper are mined. 
Textiles, machinery, gasoline, leather, hard¬ 
ware and tools are the main industries. 

CUBA 

Cuba, is the largest island among the 
Greater Antilles group. Early in the sixteen¬ 
th century the island was conquered by the 
Spaniards and for almost four centuries 
Cuba was under the rule of Spain. On 
May 20, 1902, an autonomous government 
was inaugurated with an elected President 
and a legislature of two houses. In 1959, Dr. 
Fidel Castro came to power. On Jan 6,1959 
Congress was dissolved. No elections have 
been held since the present regime assumed 
power. 

Cuba’s economy is mainly dependent on 
tobacco and sugar, of which latter, Cuba is 
the world’s largest producer. Other agricul- 
atural products are molasses, coffee, pine¬ 
apples, bananas, citrus fruit and coconuts. 
Iron, copper, manganese, nickel and salt arc 
some of the important minerals mined.Big 
developments have taken place in the field 
of industry in recent years. The important 
industries are sugar, molasses, syrups,bran¬ 
dy, rum, cigarettes, sponges, and dairy 
products. Cuba has large forests of maho¬ 
gany, cedar, ebony and dye-woods. 

CWRUS 

Cyprus became a Crown colony of 
Britain in 1914. The British rule w'as oppo¬ 
sed both by the Greek and Turkish fact¬ 
ions. The Greeks demanded union with 
Greece, called rnosis. The Turks opposed 
the movement. In Feb. 1959, the conflict 
between Greeks and Turks was brought 
to a close. The two factions agreed for an 
independent Cyprus with a Greek as Presi¬ 
dent, a Turk as Vice-President and a /0:30 
representation for Greeks and Turks in the 
legislature. Archbishop of Cyprus, Makarios 
HI was elected the first President in 
December 1959. The constitution was 
approved on April, 1960. In 1965 the parlia¬ 
ment acted to extend the prc-ldential 
term of Archbishop Makarios. 

Cypnis is essentially an agricultural 
country. About 30% of the land is under 
cultivation. The chief crops are wheat 
barley, fruits, olive and cotton. Mineral 
production includes copper, iron, pyrites, 
asbestos, chrome and gvnsum. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Czechoslovakia, a Central Eiirc'pcan 
State has been under eomnnuiist dcMuina- 
tion since I9*i8.As a socialist republic it 
has a Soviet- type conslituion, nationalised 
industr>% and one- slate elections. The 
rresent constitution announced in JulyJ960 
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ised the nation into a highly centra- 

_^tatc. It has a National Assembly of 

30D and a Slovak National Council, the 
latter limited to regional matters. 

Czechoslovakia is a progressive state agri¬ 
culturally and industrially. About 1/3 of the 
land is under cultivation with about 60% in 
grains. Sugar-beet and hops are grown and 
the famous Pilsen beer is exported. Coal, 
iron, steel, and oil are major industries. 
Pitchblende from which radium is extracted, 
and uranium, arc found in abundance and 
arc mined intensively by the Soviet Union. 
Glass and porcelain industries are well 
developed. The great Skoda armament fact¬ 
ory fnow the Lenin Munitions Plant) is one 
of the major suppliers of arms and amm¬ 
unition to the communist block. Textiles, 
paper, shoes, light aircraft are among other 
important industries. 

DAHOMEY 

Dahomey, a French colony in West Africa 
became an independent republic on August 
l,1969.0n Oct 28,1963,Col.ChristophcSoglo, 
chief of staff of the armed forces, seized 
control or the government, ousting President 
Hubert Maga, dissolving the National 
Assembly and suspending the constitution. 
Next day Soglo announced formation of a 
provisional government. On Jan 5, 1964, a 
new constitution was approved in a nation¬ 
al referendum and on Jan 19, 
elections were held. On Nov. 29,1965 Soglo 
staged another coup, ousting President 
Sourou Migan Apithy and Premier Justin 
Ahomadegbe. The President of the Nation¬ 
al Assembly- Tairou Congacou, was appo¬ 
inted to head a provisional government. On 
Dec. 22,1965 Soglo ousted Tairou Congacou 
and he took over as chief of state and head 
of governmcnl. 

its principal products are palm oil,kernels’ 
peanuts, cotton, coffee and tobacco. 

DENMARK 

Dcnm.irk occupies the peninsula of Jut¬ 
land in North Europe between the North 
Sea and the Baltic Sea. The country con¬ 
sists of low undulating plains. Denmark is 
a constitutional monarchy, the King and the 
Parliament jointly holding legislative powers. 
Under the constitution of 1953, Denmark 
has a unicameral legislature of 179 members, 
Including these from Greenland. 

Nfore than 70:^>of the land in under cul¬ 
tivation aud employs roughly 25% of the 
ponulation. Denmark is an exporter of 
butter, ch-cse and bacon. Fisheries form one 
of the 'TKijor occup'i! ions. Ship-building, 
maolvnerv of difierent types, textiles, iron 
and Scud g lods account for a major 
p riion of ihi' industry. 

Lenma'-k famous b'r us co-operative 
uisu ut.ons. The first co-operative society 




in Denmark was established in 1866. Now 
there are nearly 2,000 co-operative organis¬ 
ations comprising about 45 % of the popul¬ 
ation. Denmark's merchant fleet has 360 
vessels of more than 1,000 G.T. totalling 
2,144,000 gross tons. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

The Dominican Republic occupies the 
eastern two- thirds of Hispaniola, second 
largest island of the Greater Antilles. Colum¬ 
bus discovered this island in 1492. From then 
until 1821 the Spaniards ruled over this 
country. The western part of the island— 
Haiti—was later occupied and colonised by 
the French. Tn 1844 Dominican Republic 
became independent. 

On Sep. 25, 1963 the government of Presi¬ 
dent Bosch was overthrown by a military 
coup; On the next day,a 3 man civilian junta 
was appointed by the military leaders. On 
April 25, 1965 the ruling junta was over¬ 
thrown by a military coup organised by the 
supporters of former President Bosch and 
formed a government. But on May 7,1965 
the anti- Bosch forces set up a 5 man civi¬ 
lian- military junta. On Aug 31, 1965 the 
two rival governments signed a Reconcili¬ 
ation Act sponsored by the OAS and the 
two rival factions gave up their leadership 
claims. On Sep. 3,1965 Hector Garcia Godoy 
was installed as provisional President. 
General elections were held on Jun.1,1966. 

The most important crops are sugar cane, 
and coffee. Various minerals are found, 
principal among which are gold and copper. 

ECUADOR 

Ecuador lies on the northern Pacific coast 
of South America. Two ranges of the Andes 
cross the country, from north lo south, divi¬ 
ding it into three natural regions, coastal 
highlands and the orient. Guayaquil is the 
chief seaport and airport. The Galapagos 
islands belong to Ecuador. 

Ecuador is a republic under the constitu¬ 
tion of 1946 The Pre‘^ident is elected for 
four years, and is eligible for re-election 
after a four year interval. The legislature is 
made up of a Senate and a Chamber of 
Deputies. 

On July 11, 1963 President Carlos Julio 
Arosemcna was ousted in a military coup 
and a 4 man military junta look control 
of the government. On Jul 12, 1963, the 
junta dissolved the Congress, decreed martial 
law, saspended the constitution and banned 
the communist party. On Mar 29,1966,the 
high command of the armed forces ousted 
the ruling military junta and convened 
a meeting of representatives of Ecuador’s 
main political parties and chose an interim 
President who would hold office until 
presidential and congressional election 
could be arranged. 
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is rich in agricultural production. 
^ , ^,^^hc chief money crop. Other crops 

v::^G^^j^bananas, potatoes, fruits and colTee. 
SUver ore is now the chief mineral product. 
Tu P^<^^uction of petroleum is increasing, 
inere arc large deposits of copper, iron, 
coal and lead. , , 


The so-called ‘Panama’ hats made of 
t oquiila straw are made in Ecuador. The 
country is also the chief source for balsa 
wood which is half as heavy as cork, but 
very strong. 

EIRE 

Eire (Ireland) the Emerald Isle, is an is¬ 
land in the Atlantic lying alongside Great 
oritain. It consists of a central plateau, surr¬ 
ounded by isolated groups of hills and 
mountains, with a coastline hichy indented 
\yith innumerable inlets and coves. Wild 
hfc is scarce and snakes are practically non¬ 
existent. 

Ireland was lulcd by Britain. The Irish 
Horae Rule Movement however, pained 
momentum and in 1925 the Irish Free State 
was born. The constitution of 1937, restored 
the former name of Ireland (Eire) and decl¬ 
ared Ireland a sovereign democratic state. 

The Parlianient is bicameral with aPresi- 
dent elected directly by the people for seven 
^ars. The House of Representatives (Low er 
House) consists of 147 elected members. The 
Senate (Upper House)consists of 60 members 
II of whom arc nominated by the Prime 
5^^9^^stcr. The President on tlie advice of the 
1 rime Minister summons and dissolves the 
rarJiaraent. He nominates the Prime Mini¬ 
ster and appoints the other members of the 
cabinet. 


The country is primarily agricultural,the 
mam crops being, wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
potatoes, turnips, sugar-beet, cabbage and 
I flax. Food processing is the chief industry 
tollowed by brewing, fabric,clothing, printing 
1 and metals. 

' EL SALVADOR 

, El Salvador is bounded on the west by 
I Guatemala, on the north and east by Hon¬ 
duras and on the south by Pacific Ocean. It 
in 1821. On Jan 5 , 
lyfe.. the Constituent Asscmblv promulgated 
which cmLdies most 
' contained in the earlier consti- 

characterised by a strong pre¬ 
sidential type of government. In the new 
^ constitution the Presidents’term is reduced 
^ years to 5. The legislature is the 
' Legislative Assembly of 54 

: A Lin 8,1962 the Constituent 

i ^Pnit^ ^ elected a provisional President to 
’ 'icct. 1 ^ civiil-military- directorate which 
t power in the coup of Jan 25,1961. 

, 71 IB Salvador is predominantly agricultural; 

H Q or Its area is under cultivation. The 



most important item of cultivatilt^j]_ 

coffee. It furnishes 80% of Us exports. The 
mineral wealth of the republic includes gold, 
silver, coal and copper. Trade is mainly with 
the United States. 


ETHIOPIA 

Ethiopia is a mountainous country in 
North East Africa, having access to the 
Red Sea, through the province of Eritrea, 
W’hich was federated with Ethiopia in 1952. 

Ethiopia is one of the most ancient count¬ 
ries of the w orld w'ilh a colourful history. 
Italy occupied Eritrea, then part of Ethiopia 
in 1880. In 1936 Mussolini completed the 
conquest of Ethiopia and added it to the 
Italian Empire. In 1941 Ethiopia was liber¬ 
ated. 

I n Nov. 1962 Ethiopia was proclaimed a unit¬ 
ary State, thereby ending the federal arrange¬ 
ment established in Sept. 15, 1952 under 
which the former Italian colony of Eritrea 
was joined to Ethiopia and granted internal 
autonomy. Under the constitution of 1955 
Parliament consists of the Chamber of 
Deputies, elected by universal suffrage, 
and the Senate, w hose members arc appo¬ 
inted by the Emporer. The Emporcr retain 
veto power over legislation passed by the 
Parliament. 

Coffee holds the pride of place in 
Ethiopian agricultural production. Wheat, 
barley, millet, tobacco and sugar arc the 
other major crops. Mineral resources 
include platinum, gold, silver, manganese, 
tin, copper, asbestos, potash, mica, i»-on, 
coal and salt. 


FINLAND 

Finland is a Baltic Slate, which once 
formed part of the Russian Empire. In 1917 
Finland became an independent republic. In 
1939 Soviet Union inveded Finland and 
annexed some 1/,(XX) sq. miles of Finnish 
territory. In 1941 taking advantage of the 
German invasion of Riiisio, Finland tried 
take back its lost territories. But Russia 
having emerged triumphant, Finland had to 
cede more territories and to pay a heavy 
indemnity. The Russo- Finnish relations arc 
now stabilised by a number of treaties with 
Russia. 

The Aland islands, nuinbeiing 300 with a 
total area e>f 572 sq. miles arc administered 
by Finland as a separate department. 

The president is chosenforsixyears bvaii 
electoral college of 300, who a re elected bv 
popular Vote. The President appoints tlic 

cabinet.There is a single leg?:lath'ochamber_ 

the Eduskanlu—of 200 members who arc 
elected on a system of proportional represen¬ 
tation. 
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IS principally an agricultural 
main crops arc oats, barley, 
and potatoes. Paper industry is 
loped accounting for 82% of the 
exports. Other industries are ship-buil¬ 
ding, metals, food and beverages, textiles, 
leatiier and chemicals. Finland has a fairly 
big fleet of merchant marine with a gross 
tonnage of over 760,000. 


FRANCE 


France the most westerly countr>^ of 
Central Europe, lies between three big 
countries, Spain, Germany and Italy and 
lesser states, Swit7.erland, Belgium and Lux¬ 
embourg. The Atlantic Ocean and thcEnglish 
Channel lie to the north, while the Mediterr¬ 
anean Sea bounds the south. The island of 
Corsica—the birili place of Napolcan—lying 
in the Mediterranean off the west coast of 
Italy and north of Sardinia, forms aninh'- 
gral part of France. France has four major 
rivers, the Seine, the Loire, the Gharonne and 
the Rhone, with waterways totalling 7,543 
miles, of which canals comprise a little over 
3000 miles. 

Once a grand monarchy, the French Revo¬ 
lution (1789-1793) made France a republic. 
The First Republic w as followed by the First 
Empire under Napolcan (1804-1814), a mon¬ 
archy (1814-1848),the Second Republic 
(1848-1852) the Second Empire (1852-1870) 
the Third Republic (1871-1946) the Fourth 
Republic (1946-1958) and the Fifth Republic 
and the French Community in 1958. 


Gen. Dc Gaulle was clecled the first Pre¬ 
sident of the Fifth Republic on December 
21,1958. The new constiliition headed by the 
Pi\- ident provides for a bicameral legislature 
the Senate and the National Assembly. The 
President is assisted by an executive council 
comprising the Premier, heads of states and 
cabinet members. The President is elected for 
7 yean, by an electoral college and has the 
power Io appoint the Premier, to disrolvc 
the Legislature and order new elections, to 
call for referendum on specific issues and to 
assume full powers in a national emergency 

France, agriculturally, is a country of 
small farms, producing wheat, sugar beds 
rve, barley, oais.potatoes, grapes, Iruits, and 
nuts. About 29% of the population arc 
engaged in agri .ailiure. The country is rich in 
mineral deposits. The coal deposits of Pas 
De Calais, and Lorraira, the iron deposits in 
Fasiern Trance, and the bauxite deposits in 
Ccni ral France ar«j among tiic richest in the 
world. Other rnii crals arc lignite, pyrites, 
,’iireral a^piiaU, rock salt and potash 
sails. 


Among rnariifa-lured pnrJuds, ilv.-moru 
in.iJorlant are chemicals.sdlc and cotton lc\- 
auion*obiles, aii'crali, ships, prccisii.n 
m'’'runenis, electronic cqt.’ipna'iUs,perfumes 


and wines. France is the most inw^fcit 
vinery in the world and produces 
as one billion gallons an year. Highly estee¬ 
med wines like Bordeaux, Champagne, and 
Burgandy are named after provinces and 
regions in France, where they arc mostly 
produced. 

GABON 

Gabon Republic former overseas territors 
of France, is situated on the w'estern coast of 
Africa. It proclaimed independence on August 
17, 1960. The republic was admitted to the 
U.N. in 1960. The head of state and head of 
government is the President elected by uni¬ 
versal suffrage for 7 year term. Thcunicarn- 
cral legislature, the National Assembly, is 
composed of 47 members elected by universal 
suflrage every' 5 years. 

The regime of President Leon Mba was 
temporarily ousted by a military coup on 
Feb 18,1964 and formation of a provisional 
government w as announced by the leaders 
of the coup. However on Feb 20,1964 Mba 
resumed office following the intervention 
by the French troops to put down tire revolt. 

The great majority of the population is 
made up of Moslem Negroes. Principal 
exports arc peanuts, palm, kernels, hides 
and skins. 

Agricultural potential is undeveloped. Main 
crops arc cacoa, coffee, rice, peanuts, palm 
products, cassava and bananas. Gold and oil 
arc mined. 

GAMBIA 

Gambia, fomierly a British colony and 
protectorate became an independent state 
within the Commonwealth of Nations on 
Feb. 18, 1965. It consists of a narrow strip 
of land extending iiiland from the Atlantic 
Ocean foi about 300 miles on either side of 
the Gambia River and completely surroun¬ 
ded by the territory of Senegal. 

The British sovereign in recognised as 
Queen of Garrffiia and is represented in 
Gambia by a Governor General appointed 
upon the recommendation of the CJambian 
government. The House of Representatives 
the unicamcial legislature, consists of 32 
members elected by universal suffrage. 
The executive is the cabinet, headed by the 
Prime Minister. 

GERMANY , 

ir was Bismark, the Chancellor of Prussia | 
who laid the foundation of the German em- 6 
pire. In 1867, he formed the North German 1 
Federation with Prussia as the dominant I 
member. In 1871 Germany defeated France t 
and the King of Prussia w'as formally pro- b 
claimed the German Finpcror. The German p 
empire reached its zenith before W orld War I. i 
With the defeat of Germany in the First 
W'orld War, Germany lost all her ov’erscas 
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^nd a good deal of her European 
• In 1919 what was left of 
was formed into a Republic under 
lonX. 1933, Hitler the 

leader of the Nazi party became Chancellor 

Hindenberg as Pre- 
ol* Von Hindenberg 
ini • ^ became the Fwer//er(leader)combin- 
Ibe Presidency andtheChan- 
ccllorehip. Hitler followed a policy of dict- 
aiorsmp at home and conquests abroad. He 
n on 1st Sept. 1939 and preci¬ 

pitated World War II. After the defeat of 
Second World War, the 
erstwhile German territory was divided into 
wo occupation areas, Russia occupying 
tast Germany and U.S.A., Britain and 
ranee occupying West Germany. Berlin 
vvnc l^f’.^norial limits of East Germany 
was also divided into West Berlin (U.S.A. & 
ntain) and East Berlin (Russia). 

Tl'e German Demo- 
aimed onoct Germany) was procl- 

stme h communist 

G?o4unm President, Otto 

Ulbrirhf^r,^ Prime Minister and Waller 
denutv^Prfm^IIJ-sccretaiy as the 
cv^w-vL ^lu^r 1960,thePresiden- 

wL °f State 

of highest governing body 

ot the state. East Germany isfunct- 
■onmg asa faithful satellite of Soviet kuTsia. 

whe°if",^r„°L‘''i® more important crops are 
nWak potatoes. Principal 

uncrals are. coal, lignite, iron, and zinc. 

nf rfLFederal Republic 

on 23^^iQ proclaimed 

on May 23, 1949 in accordance with the 

i'P Consultative 

President who ts elected for 5 years by the 
Federal Assembly, convened for the purpose. 
Parliament has two chambers. TheBundes- 
tag (Lower House) consists of 499 voting 
members from the Republic and 22 non- 
vofing members from West Berlin. Die 
Bundersrat (Upper House) represent,? the 
Federation and has 41 
votinf from the states and4non- 

ChaVcelior ®®rii“- 'Fhe 

BuSa- l^h u i’y majority voteofthe 
a duration oWyeS“'®°^ Parliament have 

showed a phenomenal 
wi?i» ^ Srpwth during post-w^ar years 
27 f:o/production increasing by 
rem^n?'^ level. VVest Germany 

s leading steel producer, 
shipyards turn out more than one 
ret Sross tonnage of ships. The oil 
mil^ capacity of more than ten 
ally I hundred thousand tons annu- 
Germany turned out 
» '^ >000 passenger cars and 394,800 comm¬ 



ercial trucks. Her imports 
came to 43.9 billion marks ano^iSfts 
50.9 billion. 

GHANA 

Ghana, named after an earlier African 
state along the river Niger (800-1076 AD) 
is composed of the former British Gold 
Coast colony with its outlying territories and 
British Togoland in Western Africa. It be¬ 
came an independent republic within ihc 
British Commonwealth on July 7, 1960. 

The constitution of the republic provided 
for a President and a National Assembly, 
both elected every 5 years by popular vote. 
The President is both head of state and head 
of government. On Sept. 7, 1962 the 

National Assembly approved a motion mak¬ 
ing Kwame Nkrumah President for life. 
On Feb. 1, 1964 two constitutional amend¬ 
ments were approved in a referendum. 
The first made President Nkrumah's Con¬ 
vention People’s Party the only legal party 
in Ghana; the second gave the President 
power to remove any judge from the Su¬ 
preme Court. On Feb 24, 1966 the Gha¬ 
naian army supported by the police seized 
control of the government during the 
absence of President Nknmiah who was on 
a trip to Communist China and North 
Vietnam. Leaders of the coup dismissed 
President Nkrumah and his cabinet and 
set up a 7 man National Liberation Council 
composed of army and police officers. 

Ghana is rich in mineral wealth including 
manganese, gold, diamonds and bauxite. 
The output of manganese ore averages some 
70,000 tons per month. The chief crop of 
Ghana is cocoa which goes up to 2,75,000 
tons a year. 

GREECE 

Greece occupies the southern part of the 
Balkan Peninsula in the Mediterranean with 
the Ionian Sea on the west and the Aegean 
Sea on the east. 

Tn ancient times, Greece was the scat of 
democracy, learning and culture. The 
achievements of the Greeks in political 
administration, philosophy, oratory, history, 
poetry, sculpture and architecture form the 
foundations of modern European culture. 
Politically independent till the first century 
B.C. the Greek states succumbed to the 
Roman might in the latter half of the 1st 
century' B.C. With the division of the Roman 
Empire, Greece became subject to the 
Eastern Roman Empire at Byzantium and 
later to the Ottoman Turks. In 1830 Greece 
once more became an independent men ar¬ 
chie state. In 1925 it became a republic but. 
v ent back tip nu-narchy in 1935. In ihr 
Second World War Greece was lir^t atta¬ 
cked by Italy, but was repulsed. The Ger¬ 
man armies came next and cvcrran Greece 
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/end of the Second World War, 
became independent and the 
king then m exile, was recalled after 
a plebiscite. Greece is now a constitutional 
monarchy. Its unicameral Parliament is 
elected by popular vote. 


. Greece is primarily an agricultural coiin- 
tr\% though only 1/4 of the land is culti¬ 
vable. I'hc chief crops are wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, corn, rice, cotton, tobacco, 
olives, citrus fruits, currants, pulses, rai¬ 
sins and figs. Sheep constitute the major 
livestock item. Cattle, pigs, hordes and 
mules are also raised. The major minerals 
found in Greece are lignite, bauxite, mag¬ 
nesite, iron ore, chrome, copper, zinc, 
and lead. Chief exports are tobacco, cur¬ 
rants, olives and olive oil, figs, wine, brandy 
citrus fruits, cotton yarn and leather. In 
merchant sJupping, Greece owns a surpris¬ 
ingly big tonnage with 1,75,00,000 tons, 
actually the third biggest in the world. 


GUATE-M\l,A 


Guatemala is situated between El Salvador 
and Mexico. It was a Spanish colony for 
about three centuries. The Republic was 
c.siablishcd in 1839. Guatemala is the third 
largest of the 5 Central American republics 
and has the largest population. 

Guatemala*!* fourth constitution came into 
effect tm May 5, 1966 after three years of 
rule by a militaiy* junta. The new consti¬ 
tution provides for a President and Vicc- 
Prc.idcnl elected by popular vote for 4 year 
terms. The unicameral Congress consists 
of 55 members. 

TIic soil is very fertile and agriculture is 
the mo^t important (Kcupation. The prin¬ 
cipal crop is coffee. Other important export 
items arc bananas, cotton, gum, sugar and 
’nai/o. 

GUINEA 

Guinea a furmcr French overseas terri¬ 
tory in West Alrica, lies between Portu¬ 
guese Guinea and Scirra Leone. Under 
the coii^ iuuion of the I ifth (Freiich) Re¬ 
public, Guinea voted for secession and pro¬ 
claimed ii^olf an independent republic on 
/nd Ocu 1958. Guinea adopted its ti st 
conslituUon on 12th November 1958. whleli 
provided for ihc election of a President 
eo.ry years and for the government 

to be eartied .*n by the President, with the 
assn laruc of a cabinet. The National Assem- 
blv i:? vo anpO'seJ of IS elected mcinbcns. The 
Dcmocraii : Party is die oi;iy pohucal party 
in Cht'neu aTid there is no opposition in the 
Aemoly.. 

the e uof aericuHural pioducis cf Guinea 
incco.'ri ri.;'-, paho-nutu bananas, coffee, 
pineapples. v.jnd-mHs an<l millet. It ex¬ 
ports cofAc, hv>iKy, banana^, palm kcfficli, 
iron a.vj ubiininlum ore. Cniinja Ira: pro. 


bably the world’s largest deposit of 

Other minerals are gold, diamonds ana . 

iron ore. ! 

GUYANA ! 

Guyana (former British Guiana) lies on I 
the northeast coast of South America. It is j 
bounded on the cast by Surinam, on the 
west by Brazil and Venezuela, and on the 
south by Brazil. Dominated by great rivers, 
waterfalls, forests and swamp-land Guyana 
has a population of 6,40,000 of which 
approximately half are of Asian descent and 
one third of African descent. 

On May 26, 1966 Guyana became an ' 
independent state within the Commonwealth 
of Nations. The constitution provides for 
a unicameral Parliament of 53 members, 
called the National Assembly, elected by 
a system of proportional rcprosenlation. 
Guyana recognises the British Queen as 
“Queen of Guyana”. She is represented in 
Guyana by a Governor-General. Guyana 
has the option to become a republic after 
January 1969. 

In bauxite lies the real wealth of Guyana. 

HMTI 

Haiti is part of the island known as His- i 
paniola in the Pacific lying between Cuba 
on the west and Puerto Rico on the cast, j 
Negroes form the majoriiy of the population, , 
the rest being mulattos descended from for- j 
mer French settlers and slaves. j 

Haiti was first discovered by Columbus i 
in 1492. It became a French colony from 
1677. U proclaimed itself an independent 
republic in ISOf and continued to be so till 
1820. Following a period of political viol¬ 
ence, U.S. occupied the country and 
restored order. The occupation was termi¬ 
nated in 1934. Nevertheless, political insta¬ 
bility still prevailed in Haiti. A new consti- 
lulion promulgati‘d in 1957 provides for a 
Presidential government. 

On April 8, 1961 tlic President 

Francois Duvalicr dissolved the 
Parliament and announced that a uni¬ 
cameral National Assembly of 58 members 
w'ould replace the former chamber of de¬ 
puties and senate. On May 25, 1964 the 
National Assembly approved a new consti¬ 
tution to replace the 1957 constitution. 
This new constitution, cndcu’sed in a popu¬ 
lar referendum on Jun 14. 1964 and for¬ 

mally inaugurated by the National Assembly 
on june 21, 1964 grants a life tenure of ihc 
Presidency to President Diivalicr. 

Coffee is ihe chief agricultural product 
others being sisal, cotton, raw sugar, bana- 
nas, cocoa, and tobacco. Rico is grown 
f'-v home co.i.sumption. Rum and othet 
spirits are disiillcd from molasses and cx' 
poru d. Valuable wood of different varieties 
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a major item of export, 
most of which remain undevcio- 
)ppcr, gold, silver, iron, anti¬ 
mony, tin, sulphur, coal, nickel and gyp¬ 
sum. 


HONDURAS 

Honduras is a republic of Central America 
, lying between Nicaragua, El Salvador and 
Guatemala. Originally a Spanish colony, 
Honduras became independent in 1821. The 
President is ihe head of the state with a 
I tjnicaineral legislature elected for a six year 
I term in the proportion of one representative 
I for evciy 30,000 of the popularion. 

' On Oct. 3, 1963 the constitutional govern- 
I ment of President Ramon Villcda Morales 
: was overthrowm by a coup d'etat and re¬ 
placed by a regime controlled by the mili¬ 
tary. On Feb. 17, 1965 a constituent as¬ 
sembly was elected wiUi the mandate of 
framing a new constitution and naming a 
President. On Mar. 23, 1965 the consti¬ 

tuent assembly elected Col. Osvaldo Lopez 
Arellano, the head of the military govern- 
: nient, as President of the Republic. He was 
inaugurated on June 6, 1965. 

The chief crop is bananas which constitute 
05 % of the country's exports. Cotton, maize, 

' anj tobacco arc also grown. Timber is 
imundant and cattle-raising is a major occu- 
; P^ttion. The mineral wealth of the country 
I 'Consisting of gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, 

I antimony and coal remains largely unex- 
’ Ploitcd. 


HUNGARY 

Hungary, a communist state in Central 
Europe lies between Czcchoslm^akia, U.S.S.R 
Rumania and Austria. Hungary had a 
stormy histor>' being successively overrun 
by Huns, Magyars, Turks, Hungarians 
and Austrians. In 1867, Hungary became 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
Austria-Hungary having been defeated in the 
first World War, Hungary became an 
independent republic in 1918. In 1920, 
monarchy was restored with Admiral Horthy 
Regent. Hungary joined Germany in the 
^Accond World War. The Germans removed 
Admiral Horthy and put Nazi supporters 
1 power. Russian troops captured most of 
etoedS"’ '946 HungTry del 

rcnnhiir vvlc '“'-■PubllC. The 

rcpuplic was thrown over-board bv Soviet 
Soviet-type constitution 
Hungary in 1949, under 
power was vested in a Parliament of 
representatives and a Presidium. In 1956 
ungary revolted against Soviet domination, 
nc revolt w'as brutally crushed by Soviet 
and the Communist party ii'. Hungary' 
'vas re'stored to pow er. 

Hungary' is primarily agricultural. The 
crops arc wheat, rye. barley, oats, 



corn, potatoes, sugar beets, hcii 
flax. By December 1961 89.5% of thc^atJ 
land was collectivised but produced only 
37% of the 1961 crops. Bauxite, coal and 
petroleum form the leading minerals of the 
country. Other industries include iron and 
steel, machines and machine tools, chemi¬ 
cals, vehicles, milling and distilling. Near 
Tokay in the north east, the best Hungarian 
wines arc vinted. 


ICELAND 

Iceland is an island close to the Arctic 
circle, in the North Atlantic. It has appa¬ 
rently been formed by volcanic eruption and 
has many geysers and hot springs. Natural 
hot water from Iceland's hot springs arc 
pumped into towns, providing heat for 
ofliccs and residences. 

Iceland was an independent republic bet¬ 
ween the 10th and 13lh centuri'i^s. Then it 
became part of Nonvay, and along with 
Norway passed under Danish rule. When 
Norway separated from Denmark, Iceland 
remained under Denmark as an autonomous 
province. In 1941 the Althing (Parliament) 
voted for complete independence and a re¬ 
public was formed on June 17, 1944. Althing 
consists of 60 members. The Prime Minister 
and the Cabinet arc responsible to Althing. 
The President is the head of the st.iic and is 
elected for four years. 

Much of the land in Iceland is uncultivated, 
the total cultivated area coming only to 
65,000 acres. Potatoes and turnips are the 
major crops. Fishing industry is highly 
developed and forms the mainstay of Ice¬ 
land's economy. 


INDIA 

(See section ll-lndhi) 

INDONESIA 

I ndonesia formerly known as Netherlands 
Ea jt Indies is an archipelago of above 3,000 
islands the largest being Java, Sumatra 
Western Borneo and Celebes. The capital 
is Djakarta, the former city of Batavia 
the island of Java. The population consists 
of various groups. Achinese, Bataks, Men- 
angkabaus. Javanese, Sundancsc. Madurese 
Balinese, Sasakes, Menadoiicsc. Buginese, 
Dayaks, Papuans etc. 

Following upon Japanese military occu¬ 
pation of Indonesia the Nationalists pro¬ 
claimed an independent republic on August 
17, 1945. 'Ihe Netherlands government 

refused to recognise the independent re¬ 
public and an inicrmiiient war lasting 4 
years ensued between Netherlands and 
Naiion.ilisi Indonesia. On Dec. 27, 1949 

the Netiierlands governmenr recognised the 
new republic. In July 1950, the original 
constitution of the new' republic W'as amended 
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^cc^t^liscd Unitarian stale, under the 
sPpTjme Republic of Indonesia. In 1959 
|>to economic and political unrest Dr. 
Sukarno, the President reinstated the ori¬ 
ginal constitution of 1945, which gave him 
unrestricted powers asPresident-Premier and 
announced a policy of “guided democracy” 
The Parliament was suspended on March 
5, 1960 and a new 261 member Parlia¬ 

ment was appointed on March 27. 


On Sep. 30, 1965 pro-communist coup 
got under way in an attempt to take 
over the country. The coup was crushed 
by the militar>'. Following a period 
of great unrest and internal disorder, 
President Sukarno agreed on Mar. 11, 1966 
to hand over effective governing power to 
the anti-communist military leadership hea¬ 
ded by General Suharto. The military leaders 
agreed to allow Sukarno to remain as a 
ligurehcad in xhe posts of President and 
Premier. 


On March 27, 1966 President Sukarno 

announced the formation of a new cabinet 
of 30 ministers with an inner cabinet com¬ 
posed of 6 Deputy Premiers. Among the 
latter was General Suharto as fifth Deputy 
Premier in charge of defence and security. 
On July 5, 1966 the People's Consultative 
Congress removed President Sukarno from 
his title of President for life. General Suharto 
is the Chairman of the Presidium and conti- 
liucs to hold emergency poi^crs. 

One of the world's richest countries in 
natural resources, Indonesia has vast 
supplies of tin, oil, and coal and fairly big 
deposits of bauxite, manganese, copper, 
nickel, gold and silver. Its crude oil pro- 
duciitm is estimated at 1,80,00,000 metric 
tons annually. Tt is second only to Malaya 
in tin production. 

Agriculture is the main occupation of the 
people and engages 80% of the population. 
Crops include rice, maize, cassava, ground¬ 
nuts. soy.! beans, tobacco, coffee, rubber, 
cinohona, pepper, kapok, coconuts, tea, 
sugar and indigo. 


IRAN 


Iran (Persia) occupies tlic great Iranian 
plateau m South Western Asia. The Iranians 
arc Aryans, belonging to the same stock as 
tlic Aryans of India. 


Irci' formcriv known as Persia changed 
name to - Irdn” in 19F5. It is a country 
of great antitjuity, celebrated ajike for its 
riiluiTL and mihtaiv valour. The first Persian 
Fmpire v a. louaded by Cyrus in 549 IFC. 
llis successor Danus 1 invaded Greece and 
was defeated at Manithon. Xerxes, vho 
foUoved Danii^ aPcmptcd another crmquc'st 
( f Greece. Though he Uelc.ued the Greeks 
at Thcrinopyiac and occupied Athei^i; his 
navy v,~as lout.cd in die baulc ot Salami:, 


(480 B.C.). His army was defcateopalel at, 
Platca (479 B.C.). Alexander of 
avenged the Persian attacks on Greece by 
defeating Danus 111 at Issus in 33 B. C. 
and conquering the whole of Persia. Sub¬ 
sequently Persia was rulec by the Scleucidae, ' 
the Parthians and the Saracens. The Saracen , 
Arabs carried Islam into Persia and for ,, 
several centuries, the caliphate in Persia 
was the pivotal point of Islamic religion and ^ 
politics. The old C.aliphaie was transformed .ij 
into an absolute monarchy under a Shah 
in 1502. In 1906, the Shah sanctioned a 
constitution which provided for a Majhs ; 
(National Assembly) elected for 4 years i 
and a Senate of 60 members, 30 of whom are 
elected and 30 nominated by the Shah. The 
Acts of the legislature require the sig¬ 
nature of the Shah and the Shah may dis¬ 
solve the legislature at any time. The cxe- 
cutive power is vested in a cabinet., who I 
acts in the name of the Shah. 

Agriculture is the major occupation of the - 
people. The chief agricultural products are, ^ 
wheat, barley, rice, com, fruits, gums, 
wool, tobacco, raw silk, sugar beets and 
cotton. Sturgeon fishing in the Caspian Sea 
provides an important source of income. 

Iran is one of the biggest oil-producing 
regions in the East. 

Other mineral resources include, iron, coal, 
copper, lead, manganese, borax, nickel 
chromite, zinc, sulphur, marble, alabaster, 
and cobalt. Emeralds and other gems arc 
found in Khorassen and Kerman. Persian 
carpets, made on handlooms and famous 
the world over, are produced in Kerman, 
Qum, Tabuz, Araq, Meshed, Ispahan and 
Kashan. i 


IRAQ 


Iraq is the modern name for Mesopotamia I 
the land lying between the two great rivers, 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. The former 
Turkish areas, Basra, Baghdad and Mosul ^ 
are now part of Iraq. 

Iraq is one of the most ancient countries I 
of the world and has produced a culture, 
vbich has influenced European and Asian | 
culture. The ancient cities of Eridu, Ur, 
Ninevah and Babylon, all of which were 
established in the Euphrates - Tigris Volley 
many centuries before the Christian Era, 
practically laid the foundations of modem 
civilization. 


During the Fin-t World \Var Iraq was I 
a part of Turkey. With the defeat ot Turkey j 


in the war, Iraq became a mandatory state 


of the League of Nations, under Great Bri¬ 
tain. In 1921, Emir faizal, then king of 
Hejaz. was chosen ruler by a referendum, 
in 1964 a conslitutioual monarchy vaos 
formed for Iraq. In 1932 Iraq was recognised 
as a sovereign stale and enrolled as a member 
of the League of Nations. In September 
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nir Faizal died and was succeeded 

_ son, Ghazi Jbn Faisal. In 

Faisal died in a motor accident 
atrcFwas succeeded by his son Faisal Jl. 
Faisal II was assassinated on July 14, 
1958, and a revolutionary party under Abdul 
Karim Kassem, took over the administra¬ 
tion. Kassem declared Iraq a republic, with 
hinisclf as Premier. In 1963 the Kassem 
regime was overthrown and Kassem was 
executed by a militaiy junta under Col. 
Abdul Salim Arif. On Sep. 15, 1965 Pre¬ 
mier Arif Abdel Razaak made an unsucce¬ 
ssful attempt to take over the government 
by force during the absence of President Arif 
at the Arab League Summit meeting in Cas¬ 
ablanca, Morocco. The coup attempt was 
foiled end Premier Razaak and his family 
fled to Cairo. 


On April 13, 1966 President Abdel Salam 
Arif was killed in a helicopter crash near 
Basra. On April 6, 1966 Maj. Gen. Abdel 
Raliman Arif, acting chief of army staff and 
brother of the former President, was unani¬ 
mously elected President by a joint session 
of the cabinet and the National Defence 
Council. 


Iraq fed by the two great rivers Euphrates 
and Tigris, is one of the most fertile regions 
of the world. Dates, barley, wheat, rice 
and cotton arc the chief crops. Dates and 
barley account for 78% of the agricultural 
exports. Tobacco is grown in the Kurdish 
lulls. In the northern regions large flocks 
of sheep are raised and wool and skins arc 
exported. Oil is Iraq's chief mineral 
^'vcallh. 

ISRAEL 


Israel, a republic set up in 1948, occupies 
1 the major portion of ancient Palestine in 

' Asia Minor. The Jews lived in Palestine 

from \cry ancient times but were expelled 
from there by the Romans after 137 A.D. 
Ever Since, it had been the dream of cveiy 
Jew to go back to the old homeland. This 
desire took shaj^c in what is called the Zio¬ 


nist movernent started by Dr. Weizmann. 
Great Britain gave its support to the Zionist 
movement, by the Balfour declaration of 
November 2, 1917. On November 29, 1947 
the U.N. paruiioned Palestine between the 
^ Arabs. A new Zionist state 
called !.^ael was proclaimed in the Jewish 
area ol Palestine on May 15, 1948. Israel 
got the new city of Jerusalem, Jordan, the 
Arab State, holding the old city. Tlie 
tust Constituent Assembly (KnesbcO was 
formed m I ehniary 1949 with 120 members. 

11 elected Dr. Weizmann as the tirsi Prvsidenl. 
In August 1961, David Ben Gurion's Mapai 
party c.mie nuo power and Ben Gurion 
became Prime Minister. Ben Gurion re- 
. igned m i J63 and Levi Eshkal became the 
new Premier. 


Citrus fruit is Israel’s lea 
owed by wheal, barley, 
melons, figs, grapes, bana: 

Wine making is an extensive industry. Mi¬ 
nerals found arc limestone, sandstone, gyp¬ 
sum, copper, iron, phosphates, manganese 
and ceramic clay. The Valley of Jordan 
and the Dead Sea yield rock salt, sulphur, 
and potash. Israel's main exports are citrus 
fruit, polished diamonds, textiles and fashion 
goods, tyres and pharmaceutical products. 

ITALY 

The republic of Italy occupies the long 
peninsular area in Europe extending from 
the Alps into the Mediterranean Sea. The 
Islands of Sicily (9,927 sq. miles) Sardinia 
(9,283 sq. milcs)Elba(87 sq. milcs)and Capri 
(4 sq. miles)in the Mcditcrnmcan belong 
to Italy. The principal cities arc Palermo, 
Catania, and Messina. The largest sea ports 
arc Genoa, Naples, Venice, Trieste, An¬ 
cona, Bari. Brindisi and Palermo and the 
most important air ports, Rome and Milan. 

Italy, once the headquarters of the great 
Roman Empire declined into an insignificant 
power divided into many petty states during 
the later Middle Ages. Modern Italy began 
to develop, when King Victor Emmanuel 
of Sardinia became king of Lombardy. 
Parma, Modena, the Romagna and Tuscany 
and later Sicily, Naples, the Marches and 
Umbria, came under Victor Emmanuel. 
Mantua and Venctia were added in 1866. 
The King formally entered Rone on July 2. 
1871. The Vatican was rccognUod as* an 
indcpcndeni state on Feb. 11, ^929. 

The Fascist party under Benito Mussolini 
took over the government of Italy on 28, 
October 1922. Mussolini soon became a 
dictator (11 Ducc). He conquered liihiopia 
and made Victor I'mmanucl, T mpcroi . 
He sided with Germany and Japan in the 
Second World War In 1943, Fascism v as 
overthrown in Italy, and Italy joined the 
allies against Germany and Japan. Musso¬ 
lini was put to death by a bring squard of 
partisans on April 28, 1945. Consequent 

on a refen'ndurn on June 2-3, 1946, 9.a!y 
voted for a republic. The King laid down 
his Kingship and Mcide dc Gaspari. die 
Prime Minister, became head of the gi'V. rn- 
ment. The Constituent Assembly clee'ed 
Enneo dc Nicola as proxisional Head c-F 
Stale. He was succeeded by l.uigi Lirviudi 
the first President c . the Republic in IShfC. 

Under the 19-47 constitution, l.aly has 
i elected for six years (1 member 

for populationX Prosidenr the 

republic is elected for a seven year Urm. 
Tlic Prcsidciit of the republn; nuisl be at 
least 50 years of age. The Parliament con¬ 
sists of Ivo Fhmsc. with sejual icgif’advc 
p<’ver. In the event of a disag,r. 
popular refeiC Hluin is to be held The new 
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T Deputies has 630 members and 
has 315 members. 

Since World War II Italy has revolution¬ 
ised agricultural production. The chief crops 
are grapes, wheat, sugar beet, potatoes, 
corn and rice. Wlntc marble, coloured 
marble and alabaster arc among Italy’s main 
cxi^rts. Iron and steel, industrial and ele¬ 
ctrical machinery', automobiles, typewriters, 
shoes, textiles, synthetic fabrics, machine 
tools and chemicals are the chief industries 
of the state. Italy has a big merchant-marine 
fleet with a gross tonnage of over five million. 

IVORY COAST 

Republic of Ivory Coast, in West Africa 
once an overseas territory of France, became 
independent republic in 1960. It remains 
outside the French Community. The con¬ 
stitution adopted on Oct. 31, 1961 provides 
that the executive power is vested in a Pre¬ 
sident, cicctcd by universal sutfrage for 
5 year term. The unicameral legislature is 
the 70 member National Assembly. 

Agriculture and allied occupations employ 
90of the population. The chief cash 
crops are coffee, cocoa, and bananas. Minor 
crops include, cotton, rice and oil palms. 

JAMAICA 



660. However there was no cenCl 
authority until 1868, when Emperor Meiji 
unified the whole of Japan under his rule. 
Japan had little trade relations with foreign 
countries until Commodore Perry of U.S.A. 
persuaded the Japanese to enter into a trade 
treaty with U.S.A. in 1854. In 1889, Japan 
had her first constitution. She defeated 
Russia in the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5. 
This victory raised Japan’s prestige among 
European Powers. In 1910, Japan annexed 
Korea. In 1931 she occupied Manchuria 
and entered into a war with China. By the 
surprise attack on the U.S. naval base at 
Pearl Harbour on December 1, 1941, Japan 
involved herself in the Second World jWar 
on the side of the Axis Powers. Pearl Har¬ 
bour was followed up by Japan, by occu¬ 
pation of many Pacific islands and the con¬ 
quest of practically the whole of South East 
Asia. Japan however surrendered to U.S.A. 
on August 14, 1945. 

By a new constitution adopted in May 
1947, the Diet (Parliament) became the 
supreme law-making authority the emperor 
remaining the symbolic head. Diet has two 
chambers-the House of Councillors of 250 
members, elected for 6 years and the House 
of Representatives of 467 members elected 
for 4 years. 


Jamaica is situated in Caribbean Sea 90 
miles south ol Cuba. Jamaica became inde¬ 
pendent on August 6, 1962 and remains 

within the CommonscaUh. The consti¬ 
tution of 19o2 provides for a bicameral 
Parliament consisting of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. Jamaica recog¬ 
nises the British Queen as ‘Queen of lamaica.’ 
She is represented in Jamaica by a Governor 
General appointed by her. 

The principal agricultural pr<.>diicls are 
sugar-cane, colTce, bantuuis, rum, vocu- 
nuts. ginger, cocoa, pimento and citrus 
fniits. Jamaica is the world's largest sup¬ 
plier of bauxite for the production ot alu¬ 
minium. Tourism is the third of Ihi) ‘ Big 
Three" of the Jamaican economy. 

JAPAN 


Japan consists of four main islands, Hon¬ 
shu (Mainland) 88.952 sq. miles, Hokkaido 
(30,304), Kyushu (16,191) end Shikoku 
(7,240) and a number of islets. The islands 
lie in the North Pacific Ocean, separated 
from the Soviet Union and Korea by the 
Sea of Japan and from China by the East 
Cliina Sea. Japan has a deeply indcalcd 
coastline measuring 16,654 miles. 

lokyo, the capital is one of ihc ihrcc 
largest citie:; of the orld. 1 he most import¬ 
ant porn; arc Yokohama. Kobe, Nagoya 
and Osaka 


hi!, n I'.at the Japanese Empire 
V as Eaindcd by I mperor Jmimu in 6.C. 


Rice, the staple food of Japan, is culti¬ 
vated in half the area of arable land. Other 
crops arc wheat, barley, potatoes, tobacco, 
tea, vegetables and fruit. Minerals include 
gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, chromite, 
arsenic, coal, sulphur, salt and petroleum. 
Japan is one of the most industrially advanced 
countries of the world. The principal in¬ 
dustries are, iron and stcc., chemicals, 
textiles (cotton, wool, silk and synthetics.) 
fishing, ceramics, precision instruments, 
fertilisers, tran.>port equipment and machi¬ 
nery and shipbuilding. Japan’s important 
shipyards, numbering 92, produce more 
than 16,00,000 gross tonnage annually. 

JORDAN 

Jordan is a constitutional monarchy in ^ 
Western Asia and was popularly known as 
Tran^-Jordan till 1949, when the popular 
name was changed to the Hashemite King¬ 
dom of Jordan. The population is chiefly 
Arabic, of whom the majority arc Moslems 
with 1,80,000 Arab Christians. Places of r 
historic interest in Jordan arc Jerusalem 
(enclave;), Bethlehem, Amman, Jenemo, ^ 
Samaria, Hebron, Jerash, Petra, Khirbct, 
Qumranjhe community cemve of the Essenes ) 
the people connected with the Dead Sea J 
Scrolls. r 

Jordan was part of the Ottoman Empire : 
from the 16th cCidury', until the end of 1 
World War I, when it became part of the ^ 
Palestine Mandate. In 1946, Jordan became : 
an independent stale. The legislature is 
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‘ a Senate of 40 members nomi- 
. ^the King and a House of Repre¬ 
sentatives of 60 members elected on manhood 
suffrage. 

Jordan is largely desert, but the western 
portion is fertile and produces citrus fruits, 
wheat, barly, olives, grapes, figs, tomatoes, 
bananas and cotton. The main minerals are 
phosphates, potash and petroleum. In¬ 
dustries include tobacco, flour milling, olive 
oil, soap, mother-of-pearl, textiles and 
building materials. 

KENYA 

The Republic of Kenya lies between 
Tansania and Somaliland in East Africa. 
Formerly it was a British colony and pro¬ 
tectorate. Kenya became independent on 
December 12, 1963 and remains within 

the Commonwealth. On Dec. 12, 1964 a 
new constitution providing for a republican 
form of government came into force. The 
liead of state and head of government is the 
President, leader of the majority party in 
Parliament. The Parliament is composed 
of the House of Representatives (117 mem¬ 
bers) and the Senate (41 members) On Oct. 
19, 1966 it was announced that the Senate 
would be di:,solvcd and that its 41 members 
would be given scats in the House of Re¬ 
presentatives. 

Main agricultural products arc coffee* 
maize, wheat, sisal, tea, sugar, coconut* 
ca‘;hew, and cotton. Animal husbandry is 
also important. The mineral resources are 
not fully explored. Copper, gold, lime¬ 
stone and mica are mined. 



cabinet system. At the next elections L—. 
1960) John Chang became Prime Minister. 
Chang’s ministry was overthrown in 1961 
by a military coup under Gen. Chung Hcc 
Park. South Korea was niled by a military 
junta from May 16, 1961 to Dec. 16, 1963. 
On Oct. 15, 1963 Presidential elections were 
held and on Nov. 26, 1963 a National 

Assembly was elected by popular vote. The 
President appoints the Premier and on his 
recomendation, the Cabinet. 

North Korea (a communist satellite) was 
formed into a communist rcpublic-Peoplc’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea on 1 May 
1948. The North Korean army invaded 
South Korea in 1950, with the active assist¬ 
ance of Communist China. America sup¬ 
ported South Korea. The war was ended 
by an armistice, on July 27, 1953. The 

highest de-facto authority is the Politburo 
of the Korean Workers Party. The Politburo 
has 11 full and 4 candidate members. The 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
People’s Assembly is the titular head of 
state. The de jure government is vested in 
a cabinet under a Premier. 

Korea is primarily an agricultural country' 
with a cultivated area of about 1,10,00,000 
acres, of which 50,95,655 arc in South Korea. 
Rice is the main crop of Korea, barley, 
wheat, tobacco and beans being the other 
important crops. Minerals include gold, 
silver, zinc and copper. Cotton spinning 
and weaving, silk and rayon are well-de¬ 
veloped industries. New industries include, 
rubber, flour mills, woollen textiles, cement, 
glass and ship-building. 


KOREA 

Korea, land of the Morning Calm, occu¬ 
pies a mountainous peninsula in North- 
Eastern Asia, dividing the Yellow Sea from 
the Sea of Japan. 

Korea, formerly the Hermit Kingdom 
has a recorded history dating back to 57 B.C. 
Round about 668 A.D., the Silla dynasty 
united the w'holc of Korea into one king¬ 
dom. It was long associated with the Chinese 
Empire, when as a result of the Sino-Japa- 
nesc war oi 1894-95, Korea became inde¬ 
pendent. In 1910, Japan annexed Korea. 
During the Second World War, Russia and 
America occupied North and South Korea 
^ respectively. At the Potsdam Conference, 
the 38th parallel of latitude was recognised 
as the line of division between the occu- 
, pation areas of Russia and America. 

I South Korea (aligned w'ith the U.S. and 
into a republic in May 
1948 with Seoul as capital. Dr. Syngman 
Rhee was made President and the Republic 
was lormally proclaimed on August 15, 1948. 

was compelled to resign in 
l9oU. The c<3nstitution was amended so as 
to renlacc the presidential system with a 


KmVAIT 

Kuwait, a small Arab state, lying on the 
northern end of the Persian Gulf was for¬ 
merly under British protection but became 
independent in 1961. Kuwait was tradi¬ 
tionally under the rule of the As-Sabah 
dynasty,founded in 1756. A new constitution, 
came into force on Jan. 29, 1963, replacing 
the provisional constitution of Jan. 7, 1962. 
It provides for the executive power being 
vested in the ruler as head of state. The ruler 
exercises his power through a Council of 
Ministers headed by a Prime Minister. The 
legislature is a 50 member National Assem¬ 
bly. The constitution proclaims Islam the 
State religion. 

Petroleum is the country-’s economic 
mainstay. It is the world's fourth largest 
producer and the second largest exporter. 
There are no taxes except custonis duties. 
The enormous income derived from petro¬ 
leum concessions, is being utilised in wel¬ 
fare projects. 

lAOS 

La^s is a constitutional monarchy of Thai 
origin in Souih-Etasicm Asia, li became a 
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member 
in 1899. 
mount- 
a strate¬ 
gic^ position in South East Asia, bounded 
as It is, on the north by Communist China, 
on the east by Vietnam, on the south by 
Cambodia and on the west by Thailand 
and Burma. It became an independent 
state, by a treaty with France in 1949. 

The constitution provides for a consti¬ 
tutional monarchy under the Luang Pra- 
bhang dynasty formed from the two former 
kingdoms of Luang Prabhang and Vientiane 
and a^ parliamentary form of government. 
The National Assembly elected for 5 years, 
may be dissolved by the King. 

There are three important racial groups 
in Laos—^Thais (who predominate) Indo¬ 
nesians and Chinese. There has never been 
a formal census. 

The chief products arc rice, maize, to¬ 
bacco, cotton, opium, citrus fruits, ben¬ 
zoin, shellac, tin, teakwooci and coffee. 



^hr protectorate in 1893 and a 
rench Indo-Chinese Union 
Jt4^country of nigged jungle and 
ains, with no railway. It occupies ; 


LEBANON 


Republic of Lebanon, occupies a strip of 
land along the Mediterranean coast between 
Syria and Israel. The state of Lebanon was 
c'irv'cd out of the old Turkish empire and 
became an independent stale in 1920. There 
is a single-chamber parliament the Chamber 
of Deputies-consisling of 99 members 
elected every' four years. The President is 
elected for six years and must be a Christian 
while the Premier must be Moslem. The 
unicameral Parliament, the Chamber of 
Deputies, has 99 members who arc elected 
for a 4 year term. Voting is compulsoo- 

Primarily an agricultural countiy, Leba¬ 
non produces olive oil, tobacco, silk,cotton 
and fruits. Industry is mainly small-scale, 
except for oil refining. 

LESOTHO 


The Kingdom of Lesotho (formerly a 
British protectorate) is an enclave within 
the Republic of SiJUth Africa, and is 
bounded by the South African provinces 
of Orange Fre<‘ Stale, Cape of Good Hope 
and Nat. !. The former British proiccloratc 
(U' Basutoland became the independent king¬ 
dom of Lesotho on Oci.4. 1966. 

The Parlicui.nt of' I.csoiho consists of 
the King, .c NaMimal A^^scmbly of 60 
member': elected ♦rom single-member con- 
titiicn^ ( s ('•] a francliisc based on uni- 
•ersc,* ‘ ulTragi. and a .<cnatc consisting of 
•he 22 prinnral and ward chiefs and li 
others nor.’.i: :'cd by die King a> hisdircct- 
it>n t\ r t'duruuon of a Pari.ament, ^vllich 

'.sili r rmally b: live >eafs. 

riK- p’ ncini- .’iC'.tp^’don is agriculture. 
Anou, 6(<,0C»O me; ^ - employ, d in 
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gold and coal mines of Soutk^^j^L^a*. 
Lesotho possesses water and hydro-electric 
resources of great potential. Rearing of 
livestock dominates the economy. 


LIBERIA 

The independent Republic of Liberia 
lies on the southern side of the west African 
bulge with Sierra Leone on the west,Guinea 
on the north, Ivory Coast on the east. 

Liberia was founded in 1822. It was 
declared a republic on July 26,1847. The 
population is entirely of the African race. 

The constitution of Liberia is modelled 
to a considerable extent on the U.S. cons¬ 
titution. The President is elected for 8 
years. The President appoints his cabinet. 
The Senate (18 members) is elected for 6 
years and the House of Representatives 
(47 members) for 4 years. Voters must be 
of Negro blood and must own property. 

About 90% of the population is engaged 
in agriculture, much of it at subsistence 
level. Main crops are cassava, coffee, sugar, 
cane and palm oil. Iron ore and nibberare 
the main exports. 

LIBYA 

Libya is situated in the northern coast of 
Al'rica. It has a hcrcdilao' monarchy. In 
April 1963, the constitution which provi¬ 
ded for a federal form of government, 
based on a federation of the three provinces 
of Tripolitania, Cyrcnaica and thcFczzan, 
w’as amended to establish a unitary stale. 
Provincial assemblies and the posts of pro¬ 
vincial governers were abolished, and 
ail executive and legislative powers were 
transferred to the central govcrnmenl. 

The main agricultural products arc date, 
palm fniils, olive, lemon, almond, vine and 
tobacco. Sponge fishing, tunny fishing, toba¬ 
cco processing, dyeing and weaving ;ue the 
important industries. Oil was discovered in 
1957 and production continues ioincrea.se. 

LIECHTENSTEIN 

Liechtenstein is a small state on the Upper 
Rhine between Austria and Switzerland.il is 
a hereditary monarchy. By the 1921 consti¬ 
tution legislative powers devolve on a Diet 
of 15 members elected for four years. The , 
King contributes about -S 110,000annually ^ 
to the public treasury. There are no taxes, 
the principah.ourccof public revenue being 
the fees hired on international com¬ 
panies who ha\v their headquarters in ihe 
state. 

The main occupation is agriculture. 
Chief industries are machines and tools, 
textiles, foodstuffs and leather ware. Finely 
engra\cd postage stamps nr»^* sold to phi' 
latclisls around the 'vorld. 
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LUXEMBOURG 

^-..^wbourg is a little state lying in 
between Germany, Belgium and France.lt 
is a Grand Duchy, which was successively 
under the domination ofSpain, Austria and 
France untill 1815. Its independence was 
confirmed by the treaty of London, 1867. 
Under the constitution of 1868 as amended 
later, the legislative power vests with a Coun¬ 
cil of State of 21 , chosen for life and a Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies of 52, elected on adult suff¬ 
rage. The executive »smade up of a minister 
of state and three cab’net members. 

Luxembourg is a country of small farmers 
about 9,500 who cultivate some 336,000 
acres. The chief crops arc oats, wheat,barley, 
rye and potatoes. Its iron ore deposits form 
the basis of a big steel industr)', which em¬ 
ploy more than 50% of the country’s labour 
forces and accounts for 70% of the total 
industrial production and 90% of the value 
of exports. Other industries are chemicals, 
beverages, tobacco and metal products. 

MALAGASY REPUBLIC 

Malagasy Republic formerly the French 
overseas territory of Madagascar is a large 
island off the east coast of Africa from 
which it is separated by the 240 mile wide 
Mozambique Channel. In 1885, Madagascar 
became a French protectorate and in 1896 
became a French colony. It proclaimed it¬ 
self an autonomous republic on October 14, 
195S. Complete independence was achie¬ 
ved on June 26,1960. 

The Executive power is vested in the 
President who is elected for 7 yearterm.Tlic 
legislature consists of two Mouses, the 
National Assembly and tlic Senate. 

The important agricultural products are 
manioc, rice, maize, vanilla, coffee, ground 
nuts, sugar cane, coconuts, sisal, potatoes, 
bananas and peas. Mica, graphite, phosph¬ 
ates, quartz, ilmcniic, zircon and gold are 
mined. 

MAL.\WI 

Malawi was originally knowm asNyasa- 
land and formed part of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland and was under 
British domination. The predominantly 
African population agitated forindepend- 
^ce for Nyasaland under the leadership of 
Dr. Hastings Banda. The British Govern¬ 
ment under their policy of progressively 
liberating colonies and protectorates, gran¬ 
ted independence to Nyasaland separating 
^ from Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 
On July 6 . 1964 Nyasaland w^as reborn as 
independent Malawi State. Malaw'i chose 
of British Common- 
. f^^^d of state and government 

lo the President. The unicameral assembly 
IS composed of 53 members. Malawi 
became a republic in July 1966. 



The country has 520 m-Ies lengt 
its width varies from 200 to 50 miles. The 
country is bounded by Tansania, Mozam¬ 
bique and Zambia. A land of 
lakes and mountains, Malawi has infinite 
beauty and it is considered a tourist’s 
paradise. It has a large number of beauti¬ 
ful lakes and large areas of mountains. 

Malawi’s economic resources are limited 
and consist of mainly of tea, tobacco and 
cotton. These are worth only about 10 
million pounds a year. Industry' remains 
undeveloped. The present administration has 
ear- marked sizable amounts for develop¬ 
ment of industries and education. The coun¬ 
try is collaborating with Rhodesia 
and Zambia in agricultural and veteri¬ 
nary research etc. and efforts are being 
ma& to develop better trade relations. 

MALAYSIA 

The Federation of Malaysia was formaly 
inaugurated on Sept. 16, 1963. It comprises 
the Federation of Malaya (which includes 
9 Malay sultanates) and the 2 former British 
Straits Settlements of Malacca and Penang, 
and the fonner British Crown colonies of 
Sabah (previously known as British North 
Borneo) and Sarawak. Singapore which 
was a member of the Federation of Malay.^ia 
when it was first inaugurated, severed its 
lie with the Federation on Aug. 9, 1965. 

The Malaysian Federation is a member 
of the Commonwealth of Nations. The 
head of state of the Federation is chosen 
for a 5 year period by, and from among 
the hereditary rulers of the 9 Malay sultan¬ 
ates in Malaya. 

The Federal Parliament is composed of 
two houses, the Senate and the Mouse of 
Representatives. The Senate has 50 mem¬ 
bers who serve 6 year terms. The House of 
Representatives has 159 members elected 
for 5 year terms. 

The Federal Executive is the Cabinet, 
headed by the Prime Minister, leader of 
the majority in the Federal House of Re¬ 
presentatives. 

TIic area and population of the federating 
states (sultanates) arc given beiow'. 


Slate 

Aren. 

isq. miles) 

Population 

(1961) 

Johore 

7.360 

10.44,769 

Kedah 

3,660 

7,71,6.13 

Kelantan 

5,780 

5.61,3W 

Negri Scmbilan 

2,590 

4.15,4.36 

Malacca 

640 

3,28,817 

Pahang 

13,920 

3,48,632 

Penang 

40fi 

6,33.217 

Perak 

S,030 

n.62.938 

Perils 

310 

>19,950 

Selangor 

3,150 

! 1.39,935 

Trengannu 

5,000 

3,10,376 
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of Malaysia is mjxed. The 
r-a southern branch of the 
race-account for about 50/;, 
the population, the Chinese for about 
37 1/2% and Indian for about 11%. 


Malaysia is rich in agricultural and mineral 
resources. Rubber, palm od, copra, coco¬ 
nut oil, rice, tapioca, sugar, pepper, carn- 
phor and nepah represent the main agncul- 
lural products. Among minerals, tin is 
Malaysia’s richest asset,accounting tor about 
1/3 of the world's total production of tin. 


MALDIVES 


The Maldives (Maldivc Islands), an in¬ 
dependent sultanate (formerly under British 
protection) are an archipelago in the Indian 
Ocean to the southwest of India and Ceylon. 
The archipelago consists of 12 coral atolls 
including about 2,000 individual islands. 
The archipelago extends for about 800 miles 
from north to south, the northernmost 
atoll lying about 300 miles south west of 
India and 400 miles from Ceylon. 

The islands had been a British protected 
state since 1827. The country became a 
republic in 10r>3, but returned to the status 
i>r a suUanaie by decision of its assembly 
on Feb. 22, 1954. The Maldives attained 
fidl independence from Great Britian on 
July 26, 1965. 

Most of the people are Moslems and sea¬ 
farers. (>uconuts, fruits and rnihet arc 
grown, the chief occupation is fishing, and 
r;roducuon of processed fob lo be marketed 
in Ceylon, is the main hvJusiry. 


MALI 


The Republic of Mali in West Africa was 
once a I icneb overseas lorriiory'. In 1958, 
it became a republic cahed the SudanC'C 
Rcjniblic within the FrciTCh Community. 
It became completely independent in 1960 
as the Republic of Mali and went out of 
ihe French Coinmnnity. It joined Ghana 
anri fiihnca. in forming a Union of West 
African Slates in ♦’•.'ul The head of state 
is the Pre-idenr wlto, under provision^ of 
ilvj coostiunion adopted on Sep. 2? I960, 

IS etccieJ 'or a 5 } air term by universal 
sulfrarjThe President appoints the Coun¬ 
cil ill' Ministers. The National Assembly 
fliC in carncial IcgiNlature- composed of 
t'.O ;n.ad)crs elected by u nvcrsal suIlVagc. 

riic etauri'oji is chielly acrii.nhura , 
;u*a'ai!'5 Ocav/ its cnict caporo 

MALTA 


M. lia I-, i/tand in die Mcditcnaincan 

• 1 n ■!'s from Sicily and abo^ * 180 
I .ilvs ticim wSi. 'I civ-ur/ 

inciud.. aiy-' S'c aeijoir ' 
and C'oniao. TTe roa., 
n'U .ir:) i ”c‘^nnrc*'^ ^ ‘ 

,.dra..a C-. -’v: 


j islit'tds t)f Go/o 
nMioy i)as no 
nn and 

l:jii i am..tints 



to less than half the area and is'^ 
taken up for building houses. The , 
enjoy a very high living standard. Being a 
strategic base, demand for industrial skills 
is high and worker's income is proportion¬ 
ately large. 

Malta became an independent member 
of the Commonwealth of Nations on Sep. 
21, 1954. The British Queen is represented 
in Malta by the Governor General. The 
head of government is the Prime Minister, 
leader of the majority in the unicameral 
Parliament, (the House of Representatives), 
which comprises 50 members elected by 
universal suffrage every 5 years under a 
system of proportional representation. 

MAURITANIA 


The Islamic Republic of Mauritania, a 
former French overseas territory on the 
west coast of Africa became an 
unit in 1958 and fully independent in 1960. 
It has chosen to remain outside the French 
Community. The constitution adopted in 
1961 provides that the head of state and 
head of government shall be a Prc.udcnt elec¬ 
ted by universal suffrage for a 5 year term. 
The National Assembly, the unicameral 
legislature of 40 members, is also elected 
by universal sutTrage tor 5 years. 

Tlie country is essentially agiicuiiural, 
the chief products being dates, ^ain, to¬ 
bacco and salt. Mineral deposits include 
iron and copper. 

MEXICO 


Mexico is a federal republic lying south 
of the United States. The executive power 
is vested in the President who is clccUv 
for six years. Mexico is well suited lor 
auriculture but is obliged to import toocl. 
Tlte imporOmt agricultural products aic 
mai/e nee, vbeat, sugar, barley, beans 
and oranges. Sea fishing is aUo important 
as an occupation. Mining is the principal 
industiw but practically 97% of the mining 
companies are owned by foreigners. Mexico 
has large resource^ ot psoolcum, suver, 
coal, copper, lead, yinc, manganese 
and sulphur. 

MONACO 

Monaco is a small principality on the 
Mediterranean C^ast. It was a lully inde¬ 
pendent monarchy, under the Uousc^ol 
Grimaldi for o/cr 300 year :- lo. a 

hri.T interval (1815-1861). I he prince ol 
Monaco \sas an absolute ruler till riio con- 
stiUilion of 1911, ^^lIicb appointed the 
b aiional < .ouneil- consisilny of 18 rncmaers 
.rierted for 4 v a: ., as the legislature. 

Mciraco js -ainous as a tuunst's centre. 
Its main sonr.'cs of lei'enne arc tobacco 
anu tav:es on gambling earrico 
f.'n in Nbnitc Carlo. 
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MONGOLIA 

.^-^...ongolian People's Republic com¬ 
prise*^ Outer Mongolia in North Eastern 
Asia, Mongolia was originally a Chinese 
province but became independent in 1921. 
In 1924 it was proclaimed a republic. Under 
the constitution of 1940 (as amended later) 
all power is vested in the Great People s 
Khural (Parliament) elected on the basis 
of 1 member for every 2,500 population, 
for three years and a Presidium of 7 mem¬ 
bers drawn from the Parliament. Squeezed 
in between two communist powers - Soviet 
Russia and China - Mongolia is virtually 
a satellite, sw'inging sometimes towards 
China and sometimes towards Russia. 


North-west Mongolia is fertile but the 
souih-wcst is mostly desert, including the 
famous Gobi desert and the Ordos desert 
in the extreme south-east. The majority ol 
the population is still nomadic. Livestock- 
raising is the principal occupation and com¬ 
prise cattle, sheep, camels and oxen. Mon- 
gr»iia is rich in minerals, including gold, 
coal, tungsten, marble, oil and uranium. 
Modern industries include food processing, 
wool-cleaning, tanning, shoe making and 
the manufacture of building materials. 


MOROCCO 

The monarchy of Morocco, occupying 
the north-western tip of Africa is a remnant 
of the great Shcreelian Empire founded by 
Arabs, in the 7ih century ^\.D. and which 
ruled the w Iiolc of North-w'cst Africa and 
much of Spain. By the beginning of the 
20th ccntur>', pan of Morocco came under 
the inOticncc of the French and part under 
Spain. In 1956 Morocco became indepen¬ 
dent liaving concluded treaties with France 
and Spain. Tangier the leading pore of 
Morocco which was internationalised under 
the French and Spanish protectorate was 
incorporated into Morocco in October 1956. 

Under Morocco's first constitution, an¬ 
nounced by king Hassan 11 on Nov. JS, 
1962 and approved in a popular referendum 
on Dee. 7, 1962, Morocco is proclaimed 

a “democratic social monarchy.*’ 

Primarily an agricultural country, Mev 
iocct> produces cereals, including barley, 
wheat and corn. 1 ruit and vineyaids are 
abundant and dales Form a regular crop. 
The chief iadustrie.s arc carpets, Icaiher 
goods, fezzes and woollen and silk stuffs. 
Minerals inclr.Jc, phosphate, nianganese, 
copper, lead, tin, coal, and petroleum. 

MUSCAT AND OMAN 

Tlic Sultanate of Muscat and Oman lies 
in the south-casr pa.i of the -Arabsm Peni¬ 
nsula. Jt has a coastline of about J.GOO miles 
on t!)c Persian Gulf. It is a hereditary mo- 
iKircliy, Fv)pulauon is mostly Arab, bnt 


towns of Muscat and Matrah are 
Indian, Baluchi and Negro. Tin 
exports are dates and other tnnts, 
fish and pearls. 

NEPAL 



salted 


Nepal is a constitutional monarchy in 
the somhern slope of the Himalayas and 
lies between India and China. Nepal was 
originally divided into numerous petty’ prin¬ 
cipalities under local chiefs. By the 19th 
century, the petty chieftains were united 
under the rulings family of Shah. But the 
kings of the Shah family were virtual pri¬ 
soners of the Rana family, who claimed to 
be hereditary Prime Ministers of Nepal. 
In 1951 Maharajadhiraia Tribhuvana Vir 
Vikram ended the rule of the Ranas and 
established a popular government. 


On Dec. 15, 1960 King Mahendra sii.s- 
pended Parliament, dismissed the govern¬ 
ment and assumed full powers. On Dee. 
16, the king promulgated a new 
constitution which established a ‘’Panyless 
Panchayai Democracy." On Apr. 2, 196.1 
he nominated a 69 member slate council 
with advisory functions. 

Nepal is v'ch m forest ealtli and quart/ 
deposits. The principal exports ire jutr. 
rice, cattle, hides, wheat and he!bal drug •• 


NETHERLANDS 

I he kingdom of the Netherlands com¬ 
prises the Netherlands, Antilles and 
Surinam and lic.s between Gcrm.any 
and Belgium. The Couniiy_^ is 
plainland with an average heir hi 57 feet 
above sea level. Much of ihe lanJ ho'vevcr 
's below "'Calcvcl and is protceiw l by dykes, 
which extend for some 1500 m;’.es. 

IntheOth centur*.' .\.D. wlien the Holy 
Roman Empire disintegrated, the lowland 
countries of Europe—Nciheriands. Holme, 
Belgium and 1 landcr.s—-split up into a num¬ 
ber of duchies, rhcso little principahtic*' 
remained under Burgundy forsometin e and 
later under the Spanish King, ihe Spam 
King Philip 11 sent the Du’.e of Ama, as 
governor check the rise »it 'nition.uisin 
and the growth of PioLcsiantism in kw. 
land areas. In '5'^9 M iitiam t’.vmi'ent. 
Prince of OrnniH;, ft mined a confedcra*'on 
of the northern pros laces (lowlantL) calk 1 
Estates, in the Union id t 'lreeht.The Estates 
rotaiiied individual .so',ercignty, but wc.a' 
rcprcscnied cvintly in I'le Stales- Goiurnl 
which had eonlrol of foicign affair^ and 
defence. In 1851, tluT nion ofL'.rccIn re¬ 
pudiated alleeianee to Ihe rev 

Dutch Republic so i rrmci.i, became dt^-iin- 
guished ill tiie I7ih eenturv, 'e culiiiral, 
economic ard na M e'*nloMs.Th’s ’-cptiblic 
ended in i?95 when diet tench iarmed ilie 
Batavian Re})n'>Iic. ihe f icucli PrP-'hn' 
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up’jd ended in 1798, Napoleon made his 

_^ Louis, king of Holland. Louis 

J^Ja^d^fed in 1810, when Napoleon annexed 
"TWIand. In 1813 the French were expelled 
from Holland. In 1815, the Congress of 
Vienna, formed a kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands, includng Belgium, under William I 
with Brussels and the Hague as alternative 
capitals. In 1830 the Belgians revolted ana 
formed a separate kingdom. 

Tiie constitution of the Netherlands, first 
promulgated in 1814, but later amended 
provides for a hereditary' constitutional 
monarchy. Executive power vests exclusi¬ 
vely with the Crown and the Cabinet of 
Ministers. Legislative powers are exercised 
joiniiy by the Crowm and States-Gcneral 
(Parliament) 

Agriculture constitucs the backbone of 
the national economy. 30% of the total 
land area is taken up for farming, 40% for 
pasture, 7° ' for fore.sts and 3% for horticu¬ 
lture. The farms are small holdings90%of 
which are below 50 acres. The main agri¬ 
cultural products arc cereals, potatoes, and 
sugar beets. Dairy products form an import¬ 
ant inJiLsiry. Tulips and other flowering 
bulbs form the main item in hortiafiturc. 
Aalsmccr is the most important flower centre. 
Boskoop is best known for ornamental 
trees and shrubs 

The most important industries aremach- 
inery, textiles, brewing, distilling and flour 
milling. Amsterdam, is the world's centre for 
tltamond cutting. Delft is famous for pot- 
t^ery and hindhoven for electrical and radio 
factories. Coal, oil and salt are among the 
chief minerals. 

NEW ZEALVND 

The islands comprising New Zealand 
lie in the south Pacific Ocean. The main 
islands are North Island (44,281 sq.miles), 
South fsiand(58.093 sq.miles), Stew'art Island 
sq. miles) and Chatham Island.s(372 sq. 
miles). The islands cover a diversity of to¬ 
pographical features, with mountains, lakes, 
waterfalls, virgin forests, volcanoes and hot 
spring. New Zealond is the home of the 
Maoris, a liighly developed Polynesian 
race, w'hosc ancestors had migrated to New 
ZcaUind sev'cial centuries ago. U is a fully 
independent member of the British Common¬ 
wealth. The Queen IS represented by aGover- 
nor General. The cabinet is responsible 
to :he House of Representatives (a unicam¬ 
eral Parliament) which is composed of 76 
white and 4 Maori r -embers. 

New Zealand's primary industries, arc 
dairying, meat and wool, i'he major crops 
lire wheat, oats and bnrioy. Mim iajs irichjdc 
coal andgok!. Pulp and paper is 

hi)Uily devc]<ined. Iron, - trcl nod aUiminimp 
industries ,irc being dcvclonc 1. 


NICARAGUA 7^ I , 

Republic of Nicaragua is situated between 
Honduras and Costa Rica in Central Amer¬ 
ica. After gaining independence from Spain 
in 1821, Nicaragua was united for a short 
period with Mexico, then with the United 
Provinces of Central America, finally beco¬ 
ming an independent nation in 1838. The 
executive pow'er is vested in President 
w^o is elected for four years. The 
bicameral Congress consists of the 
Senate (16 members) and the Chamber of 
Deputies (42 members). Former presidents 
automatically became Senators for life. 

Agriculture is the principal source of 
national income. The most important agri¬ 
cultural products are cotton, cofia% 
sugar-cane, rice, cocoa, maize, sesame 
and beans. Chief industries are 
matches, cigarettes, beer, soap, leather, 
metal products, flour, cement, cotton, meat, 
plyw'ood, cosmetics and plastic goods. Gold 
and copper are mined. 

NIGER 

The Republic of Niger, a former French 
overseas territory lies in the heart of West 
Africa in betw'cen Libya, the Saharan 
Department (France), the republics of Dah¬ 
omey and Mali and the Federation of 
Nigeria. Niger became a republic in 1960 
and ceased to be a member of the French 
Community. 

The constitution adopted in I960 provides 
for the President who is both head of state 
and head of government, and is elected bv 
universal suffrage for a 5 year term. The 
unicameral legislature,the National A.ssembly 
is also elected by universal suffrage every 
5 years. 

It is an agricultural country with very 
limited resources. The principal crop is 
peanuts, with cotton following. Raising of 
cattle is the next most important occupation 
of the people. 

MGEFIA 

The Federation of Nigeria, on ihc Gulf 
of Guinea, in West Africa became an in¬ 
dependent republic within the Britidi 
Commonw'ealtb. in 1960. It is composed of 
3 autonomous regions, each with its own 
administration-Northern, Eastern and West¬ 
ern Nigeria. 

According to the constitution of 1963, the 
head of state is the President,chosen fora 
5 year term by an electoral college cosis- 
ting of the members of ihc Federal Par¬ 
liament. The head of government is llic 
Prime Minister, leader of the rnajoiiy ij, 
Parliament. 

On Jan 15,1966 a military coup took 
place in which federal Prime Minister Sir 
Abiibakai Balewa was kidnapped. A pro- 
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government beaded by 
Johnson Agiiiyi Ironsi took 
the federal and regionalgovern- 
I Jill 29, 1966 a new militarj' 
coup brought about the overthrow of the 
military regime headed by Gen. Ironsi, 


The chief agricultural products are cocoa, 
plam oil, palm kernels, cotton, lumber 
rubber, peanuts and hides and skins. Tin, 
lead and asbestos represent the chief 
ininornls. 

NORWAY 

Norway occupies the west part of the 
Scandinavian peninsula in North-west 
Europe, from the Skagerak, which separate 
it from Denmark, to the North Cape in the 
Arctic Ocean, where it meets Finland and 
Soviet Russia. The country's greatest 
length is 1.100 miles, with a width varying 
from 4 to 270 miles. 

Norway is known as the land of the mid¬ 
night sun because in the North Cape area, 
the sun docs not set from the middle of May 
until the end of July, nor does it rise above 
the horizon fromtheendofNovembcrtolhe 
end of January. The Northern Lights are 
quite visible in winter. 


Norway was an independent country for 
many centuries, but was united w'ith Den¬ 
mark, between 1381 and 1814 and with 
Sweden between 1814 and 1905. Jn 1905 
Norway and Sweden agreed to dissoUc the 
union, both bccomingindepcndent sovereign 
states. The constitution of Norway adopted 
in 1814 provides for a constitutional mon¬ 
archy, with a parliament (the Storting) consi- 
stmg ot 150 members, elected for four years. 
The Storting discusses and votes on all* 
political and financial questions but divides 
Itself into tw’o for questions of legislation. 

More than 72% of Norw'ay is unproduc- 
Itvc. Rivers and lakes occupy about 50,fKX) 
sq. miles, and forests nearly 30,000 sq. miles. 
Only some 4,300 sq. miles are under culti¬ 
vation. The important agricultural products 
arc oats, rye and potatoes. A special 
feature of Norway is that agriculture is com- 
fishing, fur farming and forestry. 

I ishing IS a major occupation,with immense 
quantiiies of cod, herring, whale, tuna, seal, 
mackerel and s almon being caught every 
yenr. forests provide raw materialformany 
industries. Mining is an important industry 
\\nich includes, copper, pyrites, nickel, iron, 
/me, lead, titanium and molybdenum. Tlicre 
is very liitKi ct:al, but plenty of hydroclcciri* 
cal pow'cr, to run big factories. The princi- 
pal manufactures arc food products, mach¬ 
inery and metal work, w'ood, paper and 
pulp, textiles, soap, aluminium, elcclro-chem- 
M il products, fish and wluilc oiK and ship 
building. Nv>r\vay’s merchant marine i '. (he 
third largest in the world, with more than 
2,800 ships, aggregating to some 12 million 


gross tonnagc,_of which 6,500,000 gi 
arc tankers. 



PAKISTAN 

Pakistan was formed in 1947 when India 
w as partitioned.lt is made up of two states— 
West Pakistan and East Pakistan which are 
separated by nearly 1,000 miles of Indian 
territory. West Pakistan, with an area of 
3,10,403 sq. miles, comprises the former 
Indian states of Sind, Baluchistan, North- 
West Frontier Province, the frontier states 
and part of the old Punjab province. East 
Pakistan, with an area of 55,126 sq. miles 
comprises East Bengal, pari of Assam pro¬ 
vince, and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

Karachi, the leading sea port and air port 
of Pakistan (West Pakistan) was originally 
the capital. The capital was shifted to 
Rawalpindi as an inteiim step in 1960. A 
new capital called Islamabad, is being built 
near Rawalpindi and when completed will 
become the permanent capital of Pakistan. 

The area known as Pakistan shares with 
India a hoary past. The Indus Valley Civili¬ 
zation of the 3rd and 4th millennium B.C. 
is the common hertiage of India and Paki¬ 
stan. The Taxilla area of Pak»^la^ was a 
great cultural centre. In 711 y\.D. Moham- 
med-bin Kasim, conquered Sind. 'Hicrc- 
aftcr Muslim influence prevailed in West 
Pakistan. The Mughal empire, embracing 
practically the whole of the Indian sub-con¬ 
tinent established Muslim power in India. 
With (he advent of the British, the Muslim> 
and Hindus alike became subjects. WitP tec 
development of responsible sclf-govcrnnicnl 
in India, the Muslims feared tliat being a 
minority, they were likely to bo shelved 
aside. In 1940 Mohammed Ali Jinrah, the 
leader of the Muslim League, came out 
with a “two nation'^ thcor>\ He argued 
that Hindus and Muslim wstc two sepai^ate 
nations and as such were cmiilcd lo have 
separate states. When the Bnt'sh withdrew 
from India in 1947, predominantly Muslim 
areas of India were constituted a separate 
stale, under ilv. name of Pakistan and 
Jinnah became the first Governor-General 
of the new dominion. 

vSoon after partition, India and Pakistan 
joined issues over Kashmir. Kashmir was 
then an independent state and had the option 
tc accede cither to India or to Pakistan. 
Pakistan tried to force the hands of the 
Mah.itaja to accede (o Pakis.an by oe?upv- 
ing a part of Kashmir. The of 

Kashmir, acceded to tiic Indian Lnion on 
Oct. 27, 1947. Immediately Indieai lioaps 
were airlifted lo K•ishnia, lo help 'he Maha¬ 
raja against invading (ribesmm. A i case- 
luo was cflcetcd L} L.N. ant! direct :u>stili- 
i:cs ondctl. Ever 'Uico, Pat.isian i:as been 
agitating the question ol kashmir and the 
problem remains tin <4 cd. 
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s first constitution was proniul- 
ivlarch 23, 1956. It provided for 
government with a President 
Cabinet, responsible to an elected legi¬ 
slature. President Iskander Mirza, elected 
in 1956, annulled the constitution and 


declared martial law, on Oct. 7, 1958, 

because political and economic conditions 
in Pt’kistan had deteriorated considerably. 
ITesidcnt Mirza resigned on Oct. 27, 1958, 
and was succeeded by General Mohammed 
Ayub Khan. On June 13, 1959, President 
Khan announced a new five-level political 
system, made of a pyramidal series of coun¬ 
cils beginning at the village level. He called 
this basic democracy. Basic democracy, 
having proved unsatisfactory, a new consti¬ 
tution was brought into force on 8th June 
I%2, providing a strong executive and a 
unicameral legislature. 


Rice and wheat arc the main crops followed 
by jute, cotton, oilseeds, tea and sugar. 
Minerals include sulphur, gypsum, salt, 
chn)mitc, petroleum, coal, asbestos, anti¬ 
mony, magnesiio and silica. West Pakistan 
manufactures cotton textiles (its largest 
industry) wool, ^ilk and rayon,cement, paper, 
paper boards, sugar, chemicals, dyes and 
f oritlisors. East Pakistan, the world’s largest 
, 'o*;iT of raw jute, manufactures burlap 

and oiiicr jute products, and produce almost 
tho COMIC lea .apply of Pakistan. The major 
ocieon cf fast Pakistan's jute is exported 
lo West Bco.gal in India, which remains, 
c vn . :d\ gre .tc-i centre of jute manu- 

X wUilV 


Paki-'an, _ ko '^ndia. follows a planned 
eeoi'onv , de^ig^LH! to achieve self-sullicicncy 
*•' ’ - k and higher Icvols of income and 
c'. iM.u rcon-»mic independence. 


PANAMA 

The Republic of Panama occupies the 
^l^lmll.s o' Pe 'Mma connecting Central and 
hMejih Am n ica. Formerly it was one of ihc 
merits of Colombia. .Xftera rev^dl in 
^ ii ‘declared its independence and esla- 
hlisiv d 'I separate government. It ha. a 
.ingie - hambcf It rislaiurc elected every four 
veu! .. i e soi! !% c." ! eriely fertile. Nearly 
rnc hai!’ 'd the land >s uncultivated. The 
elect e 'ps arc ixnianas, cocont is, cocoa, 
eoiice ajid cereals, IndM*;:!/ plavn an ini- 
r -oxm r tie in the Panenian economy. 1 radc 
(•> cliichy v'flh the Uni .:d State?. 

PARA(irAY 

Pli.'guv/ is if.: t'.c ^ iM.ur;.:- 

( r S r.a', America it a eo^.t-iiov: anti 

|^*s if; bw-iwecFi IJr”' i •xid A~gcn- 

• Ahe Paiaguay river, "aviv't; -• for 
. >j KKi" f m tes :md acu-c '- rue on to 
•wUKio’O, whicii is -b , r ’oe' pva -, or the 
S'rtrc. Thi' -Vake.x -0 . r '* r-, 


Sebastian Cabot,visited Paraguayij 
By 1535, Paraguay had become a Sl 
possession. In 1811, Paraguay gained its 
independence from Spain, and for a brief 
interval (1815-1840) remained under a dict¬ 
ator. After a series of battles with Brazil, 
Argentina and Uruguay, Paraguay adopted 
a constitution in 1870, which was amended 
in 1940. The legislature is made up of a 
Congress with one representative for every 
25,000 population and a council of state 
nominated by the government on a corpor¬ 
ative basis. The President, who must be a 
Roman Catholic, is elected for 5 years and 
appoints the cabinet which runs the admini¬ 
stration. 

About 75% of the population is engaged 
in agriculture and allied pursuits, with 
cattle breeding as the chief occupation. The 
most important agricultural crops arc corn, 
mandioca, cotton, beans, peanuts, tobaccu 
and citrus fruits. The timber resources of 
the state are enormous. The mineral re¬ 
sources, consisting of iron, manganese and 
copper remain largely unexploitcd. The 
chief exports arc beef and other food 
products, cotton, fibre, quebracho wood, 
tannin, hides, tobacco, and vegetable oiU. 

PERU 

Peru, situated on the Pacific coast of South 
America, has for its neighbours, Ecuador, 
Colombia, Brazil, Bolivia and Chile. Peru 
has a Pacific coast-line of some 1,410 miles 
with a maximum width of about 800 miles. 
The Andes mountains, reach their highest 
elevation here, with Mt. Huascaran going 
up (o 22,205 feet. 

Peru was originally the seat of the famous 
Inca (Red Indian) Empire. In 1,532 Fran¬ 
cisco Pizarro, the Spanish conquistador 
raided Peru, looted the country and enslaved 
its inhabitants. In 1535, Pizarro established 
Lima and in 1537 its port Callao. Pizarro 
was killed in wars with Incas and rival 
Spaniards, but Peru remained a Spanish 
colony. Lima was the seal of Spanish 
Viceroys until 1821. when Jose dc San 
Martin, the Argentinian liberator captured 
it. In 1824 Simon Bolivar and Antonio de 
Sucre, defeated the Spanish and gained 
independence for Peru. The constitution of 
Peru adopted in 1933 provides for a Presi¬ 
dent and 2 Vice-Prebidem? elected by direct 
vote for 6 years. The Icgislaiiire is composed 
of a Chamber of Deputies end a Senate, 
elected for six years. All literate citizens 
s’lould vole, voting being compulsoiy. 

On July lo, 1962, a military' junta took 
nv.‘r the government in a a. np d'etat, Tiie 
12 man junta was headed by 4 joini nrcsi- 
dciu,, the spior menifer among 
V horn w.v Maj. Gen. Rican o Perc/ 
Godoy. On Mar. 3, 1963 Perez Godov was 
<JU‘ted from the junta and was : led 
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president by Gen. Nicolas 
On Jun. 9, 1963 new pre- 

_j congregational elecuons were 

held to return tlie government to civilian 
control. 


The leading agricultural products are cotton 
with wool hides, skins, sugar, coffee, rice, 
potatoes, beans, barley and tobacco follow¬ 
ing. Corn which is native to Peru is the 
staple food of the Indians who also cultivate 
alfalfa. Fishing industry is well-developed, 
and Peru is the world’s most important 
producer of fish-meal with over 5,00,COO 
metric tons annuaUy. The mountains are 
rich in minerals and some mines dating back 
to ihc Incas, arc even now worked. Peru 
is one of the leading producers of vanadium 
and some of the biggest copper mines in the 
world are located in Peru. The chief exports 
arc cotton, averaging 16.9% of the total 
exports, fish products, petroleum, sugar, 
copper and iron ore. 


PHILIPPINES 

Philippines is an archipelago, in the Paci¬ 
fic lying off the eastern coast of Asia. The 
most important islands are Luzon,Mindanao, 
Samar, Negros, Palawan, Panay, Mindoro, 
Leyic, Cebu, Bohol and Masbatc. 

The Philippines were conquered by Spain 
in 1565 but were ceded to America by the 
Treaty of Paris (1898) which ended the Spa¬ 
nish - American War. During the Second 
World War, Japan conquered the islands 
but was driven out in 1945. Philippines 
became an independent republic on July 
4,1946. The legislature consists of a Senate of 
24 members elected for 6 years and House 
of Representatives elected for 4 years on a 
pro^ incial basis. The President and Vice- 
president are elected for 4 years. The Pre¬ 
sident may be re-elected only once. 

Forests cover 60% of the islands and 
provide plenty of excellent timber, gums, 
resins, rattan, bamboo, tan and dye barks, 
becs-wa.x, and medical plants. The main 
occupations arc agriculture, livestock raising, 
lumbering, fishing and mining. Mineral re¬ 
sources include, gold, silver, lead, 
nickel, copper, iron, coal, chromite, asbe- 
los, manganese, and marble. The chief agri¬ 
cultural products arc rice, manila hemp 
from abaca, copra, sugar-cane, corn, toba¬ 
cco and fruit. The principal export fruit is 
the pineapple. 

POLAND 

Poland a communist republic in Ccntral- 
Europc. lies in between East Germany, 
IJihuania, SoMCt Russia and C^eclu»'lo- 


vdkia. 

i'Vland 'vhere histo^'y goes - ick to the 
first century A.D. because a V^cat power 
between the 14ih aiuinthcenohes During 
the 18th century, ihe Polish te-riioiy v.as 
successively panitioned bciv^ n iiusi>:.i. 



Russia, Austria. Over-run by the A«, 
German armies in the FirstWorld War,Po 
became independent in November 1918. 
During the Second World War, Nazi Ocr- 
many and Soviet Russia attacked Poland 
and by a treaty partitioned the country (for 
the fourth time) between themselves. With 
the end of the Second World War, Poland 
again became independent but passed under 
the control of Soviet Russia. Under the 
constitution of 1952 the highest authority in 
the Republic is the Sejm (Parliamcni) elected 
for 4 vears bv popular vote. The Sejin 
elects a Council of State and a Council ol 
Ministers. 

Forty-Five percent of the population arc 
engaged in agriculture. Chici crops arc iye, 
wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar-beets, 
tobacco and flax. The country has vast re¬ 
sources of mineral wealth, paiticiilarly coal, 
besides iron, lignite, petroleum, natural gas, 
lead, potassium, salts and zinc. Textiles, che¬ 
micals, and metallurgy arc old established 
industries. New industries include autonio- 
biles, tractors, hea\y machinery, shipbuild¬ 
ing and aircraft. 

PORTUGAL 

Portugal occupies the wcstcin part of the 
Iberian peninsula in Europe and is bounded 
on the north and cast by Spam and Uic 
south and west by the Atlantic sea. 

Portucal was an independent kingdoni 
from the 12th cenluiy, until a revolution in 
1910, drove out king Manocl 11 and pro¬ 
claimed a republic. The constitution ot ]9a3 
as amended later provides for a National 
Assembly of 120 members elected Un- 4 
years bv direct vote ol the heads e)f tlu* 
families,' A coiporalive Chamber also ol 
120 members elected on a system ot syndi- 
cal representation for 4 years, deals with 
economic and social matters (4 Icgislatuin. 
The President clecicd for / years by an 
electoral college/ onsistmg of ibv 
the Assembly and the Chamber and repr-* "r 
lativcs from various dislncis. loflugti 

has several overseas provinces. 

Nineteen per cent of the couniiyi> lorcst, 
where pine, oak, chestnut and cork grov * 
in abundance. The main crops arc '^^hcat, 
maize,oats, barley, lye and rice, vineyards 
arc found c%’cryv.hcrc and wines, 
olive oil and fruii are produced m 
quantities. TIk major minerals are .coal, 
pyrites, lead, copper, tin, v.oH'ram. kaolin, 
sulphur, lidnum and litanium. Icxtiics, 
poticry, chemicals, paper and cla^swarc 
arc i!;c prii cipal inimufaclurcs. The nKiiu 
exports arc v.ine, canned sardines, tuna, 
anchovies, rcsiii-s, ar.vl ct' k. Pc.uigal Ic.als 
'he rest of the worlvi in producti'on ofeork. 

RMonrsiA 

With the di.^>oliii''''n oiTlic Cent: al Af. 
can Federation of Rhodesia aiKlNya'Ular .1 
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31, 1963 Southern Rhodesia 
to chalk out its own future. Norih- 
crfTKhodcsia became a sovereign stale 
under ihenamc ‘Zambia’ on Oct. 24,1964 

Souihcrn Rliodesia’s independencedepen- 
dccl upon the burning question, whether the 
white population in S, Rhodesia was willing 
to admit the black African majority in a 
democratic set-up. The moderate white gove¬ 
rnment led by Winston Field, from Dec. 31, 

1964, could not lind a satisfactory solution 
iv‘ the problem and ultimately resigned on 
April 13, 1964. Field was succeeded by Ian 
Smith who after futile negotiations with 
Britain over the question of Rhodesian in¬ 
dependence finally made a unilateral 
declaration of independence on Nov. 11, 

1965. Britain refused to accept such a de¬ 
claration and negotiations are still going 
oji. Rhodesia today remains an indepen¬ 
dent statein fact,if not inlaw. 

RUMANLV 


Rumania, Balkan state in Etist Central 
Europe livs in between the Soviet states of 
Russia, Ukraine and Moldavia and Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia and Hungar\\ 

Modern Rurnania wasformedin 1861, by 
the merger of the old Dacian kingdom, 
with the principalities of Wallaehia and 
Moldasia, dominated by Turkey. In 1877 
Rujnania proclaimed independence from 
Tuikcy and was recognised as an indepen- 
dcni kingdom b> other European powers in 
IH-ll wiih King Carol I as head of «.he 
stale. In 1886 Rumania became a constitu¬ 
tional monarchy, with a bicameral Icgislu- 
tU'C. 


Fiimania had a troubled iiistorv since 
:SS’6. HiJ' mg helped Russia against Turkey 
in i:’77-78, it was defeated bylhc Austro- 
Gcrmaii alliance in the First World War. 
With *.:• defeat of Austria- Germany in 
War I Rumania again became in¬ 
dependent and added to itself the provinces 
of Bes'-'oubia. Bukovma,'fransylvania and 
Banal. Daring the Second World War 
Anioncscu who dominr.icd Rum¬ 
anian politics, forced Rumania to help 
Mazi Germany against Soviet Russia, in 
In 1^44 Anioncscuc a overthrown 
by King, Michael 1 with Sovlti help and- 
Rumimia rej: ■'cd the aUiv u King Micln el I 
ubchcated undei prc'Si 

194*^.11 the same year the Soviet troops 
octupieJ Rumania and a f copie s Republic 
was formed. 

A iH v co;’j:anaiion v.as adopted by Pu? 
Grand National /\sscmbly oi) \ug 21.i905. 
E-.cculivc powci is veiocd in the state 
eouncll under its presidem oiid <hc council 
of ministers. Ihc legishuovo organ is the 
Grand National A.^.elnbly. 1 ticcFvV comn,)! 
of tl)C entire j- >vernmcnuii m'»pnralus re¬ 
sides in the r.cn'Ml Commutes of the 
Rn. '.uuan Ccmmiinisl Paay. 
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Rumania is an industrialised 
60% of the population is still 
agriculture. The chief crops arc wheat, corn, 
barley, rye, sugar-beets and oats. Vineyards 
and orchards form another importimt branch 
of agriculture. 

RWANDA 

The Republic of Rwanda formerly part 
of the Belgian trusteeship of Ruanda-Urun- 
di in East Central Africa, became indepen¬ 
dent in 1962. Urundi, a kingdom now 
called Burundi, became independent in the 
same year. The head of state and head of 
government is a President electevl by popu¬ 
lar vole. The legislature is a unicameral 
Parliament composed of 44 members elected 
by popular vote. 

The population of Rwanda includes 
Watusi, Bahutu, and Batwa tribes Purely 
an agricultural country, coffee represents 
the mainstay of its economy. 

SAN M/VRINO 

San Marino, the smallest republic in the 
world and the only state without a capital, 
is situated on the slope of Mount Titano, in 
the Apennines, in the heart of Italy, li claims 
to be the oldest statein Europe, having been 
founded in fourth century A.D. It isgovern- 
ned by a Grand Council of 60 members 
elected by popular vole, two of whom me 
chosen by the executive every six months. 
The communists took over the admini¬ 
stration of the state in 1945 but were ex¬ 
pelled in 1957. The principal products are 
wine, woollen goods, oliv^e oil, cheese, 
cattle and building stone. 

San Marino has its own f.nii-igc and 
postal stamps, but Italian and Vatican 
currency are in general circulation. The slate 
has no public debts. 

SAUDI ARABIA 

Saudi Arabia, occupies nearly four-fifths 
of Arabian peninsula in Asia with the Red 
Sea on the wc^t and the Peixi; n Gulf on 
the east. It comprises four provinces, tlie 
formersUitanate of Nejd, the kingdom <4 
llejaz, with its dependencies and Asirand 
El Hasa now known as the Eastern Provi¬ 
nce. In the province of Hejaz. arc Medina, 
where Mohammed the Prophet was buried 
on June 7. 632; Mecca, the birthplace of 
the Prophet, which centai is a weat mosque 
sheUeriug the sacred shrine- the Kaaba 
which holds the bU ck stone -’iven to Abra¬ 
ham, by Archangel Gabriel. This shrine is 
the place of pilgrimage for all Muslims 
the world over. 



The sultanate ol Neid, long an indc 
pendent stale, came unde: Turkish lulc in 
the 18 th century'. In 191J, Mohammed Ibn 
Sand fovpdcr of r.-audi dynastv. ovcnhrcw 
the dtirus and capluicd the Turkid-. p;o i- 
ncc of fjasa. In lv.75. he occupied Mviaz 
and in 1)26 most of Asia 
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/h 30, 1964 a decree was issued 
'4>ythc principal members oflhe 
yal family, as well as by the 
chief religious and* civil authorities) which 
deprived King Saud of all elTectivc power, 
leaving him the title of King and con¬ 
ferring on Crown Prince Faisal the titles 
and powers of Viceroy, Commander-in 
chief and Premier. On Nov. 2, 1964 King 
Saud was dethroned and Crown Prince 
Faisal was proclaimed king. On Nov 18, 
1964 it was announced that king Faisal 
had abolished the post of Premier, thereby 
making himself absolute ruler. 


Saudi Arabia has great oil reserves, 
second only to that of Kuwait in the Middle 
East. The oil concession is held by the 
Arabian American Oil Co.(ARAMCO) 
which is owned by several American comp¬ 
anies. The royalties and taxes on oil, form 
the major source of public revenue. Other 
minerals, most of them recently discovered, 
are gold, silver and iron. All the same,Saudi 
Arabia remains an agricultural country 
whose main products are dates, wheat, barley, 
fruit, hides and wool. 


SENEGAL 

Formerly, Senegal was a French colony 
in Africa. On November 25, 1958 it becatnc 
an autonomous republic within the French 
Community. 

The constitution approved by a national 
plebiscite on March 3, 1963 provides that 
the head of state and government is the Pre¬ 
sident, elected by popular vote for 4 year 
term. The National Asscmbly,the unicameral 
legislature, is also elected by universal 
suftrage for a 4 year period. 

Agriculture and live-stock raising are chief 
industries. There arc important deposits of 
alumina phosphate. Developing industries 
include food processing and chemicals. 

SIERRA LEONE 

Sierra Leone (meaning Mountain of the 
Lion) was the name originally given to this 
area by Portuguese sailors mainly on account 
of the thunderstorms around its coastal 
ncaks. ft lies along the west coast of Africa 
between Guinea and Liberia. Sierra Leone 
became a fully independent state w'ithin the 
Commonwealth of Nations in 1961. 

fhe British Queen is represented by a 
Governor General appointed by her on the 
advice of the Sierra Leone Government. 
Liidcr the constiiuilon which went into 
efl'cci when SieiTa Leone ^.>btaincd inde¬ 
pendence on April 27, 1961, there is a uir- 
t^i'rneral legislature, the House of Repre- 
s.iiu lives, which cojnprisvs at least 60 rwm- 
F i:.- elected by universal adnlt sujfrjgc. 
fhe cxecuiive is the Cabinet, headed by 
the Prime Minister. 



Principal products arc gem, stone: 
dustrial diamonds, iron ore, hides, 
piassava, kola nuts, palm kernals, chrome 
ore and gold. 

SING.VPOKE 


Singapore is an island situated off the 
southern tip of the Malay Peninsula with 
which it is connected by a causeway across 
a 3/4 mile wide strait. The island is 26 miles 
long and 14 miles wide. On Sept. 16, 1963 
Singapore formerly a self-governing state 
within the Commonwealth of Nations, 
joined with the Federation of Malaya, Sabah 
(British North Borneo) and Sarawak to 
form the Malaysian Federation. On August 
9, 1965 Singapore became an independent 
state, when it severed its ties with the Feder¬ 
ation of Malaya. On Dec. 22, 1965 the 
Singapore Legislative Assembly passed legi¬ 
slation making Singapore a republic with a 
President as its head. 

Singapore lives by its entrepot trade. The 
chief exports are rubber and tin. Industries 
include tin smelting, rubber goods, lumber 
working and ship-building. 

SOMALIA 

The Somalia Republic was formed by tJic 
union of the former Italian Tn:st territory 
of Somalia and the former British Somali¬ 
land. On July 1, 1960 the 33 members of 
the former British Somaliland legislative 
assembly met in joint session with the 90 
members of the Somalia legislative assembly 
10 elect a provisional President as head of 
state. On July 13, 1960, the President de¬ 
signated a Premier to form a. government. 
On Jun. 20, 1961 the 3 •>rov:^ional consi- 

lution was approved in a popular 
referendum. 


Somalia remains an undeveloped agricul¬ 
tural country. Its products include incense, 
sugar, bananas, durra, maize, gun), hides 
and kapok. 

SOUTH Al RICA 

The Republic of South Africa hes iit 11 )C 
southern lip of the continent of Africa and 
includes the original white colonics of the 
Cape of Goodhopc, Natal, the Transvaal 
and ti c Orange Free State. The Oraii^ic 
River basin cov ers about half the a.^cu of d c 
republic. Cape Town, the seal of the parlia¬ 
ment is the legislative capital, and Pretor'-.. 
the e.xecuiive capital 

South Africa's most acute probicn is t.ic 
status of the non v.liitc population ip liic 
state. In I960 the while population ufLuro- 
pcan origin was 30,67.6w3 and the noh-wiV;.,; 
popularit'” 12;85,223 wbii.h :-.judcd 
l, 08 , 07 ;;»)g native Banius and 4'74I4 
/Vii.'uic.s. The whitcb are thu . in fact a liiilr 
over 1/4 i'f ilic t(»tai popi!.hM!t.>u, Pnt the 
e'Hiro poliiical and <'Com inic pov. vr is v Iwidep 
by this white minoiilv- 


MIN/Sr^^ 
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v;%^cu>|v^^rriioric<; now comprising the Rc- 
South Africa, were originally Dutch 
English colonies in South Africa. The 
Transvaal and Orange Free State, consisting 
of the Boers (citizens of Dutch extraction) 
were independent republics. After the dis¬ 
covery of gold in Transvaal, in 1886, many 
outsiders, mainly English, called by the Boers 
as ‘’Uitlanders” (outlanders) rushed into 
Transvaal. This resulted in a war between 
English and Dutch colonists, called the Boer 
Vv’ar (1899-1902) in which the British de¬ 
feated the Boers. Eight years thereafter, on 
May 31, 1910, the independent states of 

Transvaal and Orange Free State, were in- 
conporiUed into the Union of South Africa 
as adoni’nion of the British Empire. 

The Dutch colonisers (Afrikaans) never¬ 
theless remained predominant and their in¬ 
sistence on discrimination between white 
and non-white races, resulted in the policy 
of ‘‘apartheid^’ which calls for a segregation 
of tlu white and non-white population. The 
ron-w'hitc population includes, Asiatics, 
Coloreds and the original native racc-Banlus. 

The Union became a republic on May 31, 
1961 hviving left the British Commonwealth 
with clTeci fiiMW. March 15, I960. Under 

the new constitution the President is the head 
of the State. The President is elected for 7 
years by an electoral college, consisting of 
the ntcivibciN nf the Senate and the House 
of Assembly. The Senate consists of 54 
members and the Htmse of A '^scmbly vd' 160 
members. Both arc dccicd for 5 years. The 
exccuijvc powers are vested in a ministry 
rcspi'nsible to ilic legislature. 

rile major agriciutural products are corn 
kiliowcd by cotton, wheat, tobacco, sugar¬ 
cane, citrus fniitN, butter, cheese and merino 
wool. Wi.h vast mineral resources. South 
Africa i'* (he biggc^l gold and diamiuid pro¬ 
ducing couniiy in the world and one of the 
biggC-Ct in luanium. About 47 '. of the 
world's total production of gold is coniri- 
bulcd be South Africa. Other minerals in¬ 
clude coal, copper, tin, manganese, iron, 
'ead and chronic. 

SPAIN 

Spain now a nuimnal monarchy but under 
ii'-lual diwutuiship. occupies ^hc emir: area 
of the Iberian Peninsuia, excepting Portugal. 
Spain w • o»*ii’inalIy settle.', by Iberians, 
Ba.vriues and Celts. It was tw'eirun by the 
Uurihagenian' and then by die Roman Leg- 
'(uis. raier tb - Gennan Vi‘.Igotbspfv upied 
ii and by ih’ 5ilt c:i iny A D. Spain h.id 
hcaMiie a (.tuwtiaii couiuyA domiiip'ed by 
X'isieoi'-.. i <"ll \.D. i^iarme .omie- .on- 
uiiercd I. (.:hri nai le -•.uiue-.l o, 

^unun sterling iruii tlu; ivor’o led u* the 
S-MUidi naiiuue n.ovrinc'.T c.iw. w .- on 
•‘. tabl'^lnr.c.n oi .sp;o wh nvmai .a > • I n l-lAv 
the tv.o Sparu h kii*gd »ni.s ol A«‘‘ya'n iiiid 
C.a o' • ' :re uiiiccd hv the roarniiv,!. o I cr- 


the world 


(St 

he Moon>^\?re 


dinand II and Isabella I, The 
finally drieen out of Spain, their last slrong- 
hold.Granada, having fallen to Spain in 1492. 
With the discovery of America for Spain by 
Colombus in 1492. the conquest of Mexico 
by Cortes and Peru by Pizaro, Spain became 
a great colonial empire. In Europe, Spain 
extended into Italy and the Netherlands. With 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada by England 
in 1558, Spain ceased to be the leading Euro¬ 
pean power and Netherlands became inde¬ 
pendent. For a brief period Napoleon domi- 
natea Spain. Thereafter, Spain was by turns 
an absolute monarchy, a constitutional mo¬ 
narchy, a republic and again a constitutional 
monarchy, Primo dc Rivera became dictator 
of Spain under King Alfonso VIM in 1923. 
In 1930 the dictatorship was abolished by 
King Alfonso but owing to the pressure of 
public opinion, Alfonso himself had to abdi¬ 
cate in 1931, w hen a leftist republic was pro¬ 
claimed. The new’ republic expropriated big 
landlords,dissolved religious orders, expelled 
the Jesuits and secularised the schools. A 
popular election in 1936, confirmed the 
leftist regime by giving the leftist Popular 
Front a majority in the Cortes (legislature). 


But the army ofliccrs in Morocco, moSl 
of whom were conservatives, licadcd a revolt- 
against Ihe leftist regime in July 1936. unde*' 
Francisco Franco, and formed a provisional 
government. The new republic, reacted with 
vigour and a three year war ensued. The 
Soviet Union, France and Mexico actively 
supported the republic w’hile Franco was 
supported by Italy and Germany. Iho Ci^'il 
War ended on March 28, 1939, when F ranco 
conquered Madrid. Franco was named 
Caudilk' or the leader of the nation and the 
Chief of State, Commandcr-in-Chicf and 
Prime Minister of Spain. The Cortes (legi¬ 
slature) was re-organised m 1942 ami a Re¬ 
gency Council, (in the name of monarchy) 
wa.s established. In the event of Franco s 
death, the Regency Council w ith the consent 
of the Cortes may nominate one of the old 
royal dynasty as King. Don Juan, the present 
heir to the throne, is considered the most 
probable choice for kingship, if FTanco dies 
or is incapacitated. 


The Spanish overseas territories include 
Ceuta, Mclilla, Ifni, Spanish Sahara, and 
Spanish Guinea. 

Only about 40% of the land cultivated, 
the rest being iinculiivablc. I hc principal 
agricultural products are, wheat, barley, oats, 
lyc, o'ives, grapes, lemons and other fruits^ 
onions, esparto, flax, hemp, pulse, cork! 
U)baceo and coilon. Wine forms (lie most 
iTv.poriant invlasiry, with cotton, woollen 
goods, paper, automobiles and cement 
following Sardines, Iumt lish and cod are 
(he most iniporiaiU items in lishorics. Mi¬ 
nerals i[,elude, coal, lead, iron, copper, zinc 
cobalt, quick silver, silver, sulphates, .and 
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'cs. Coal production is more than 
COOO tons annually. 

SUDAN 




agricultural production. Sudan’s mineral 
wealth includes copper, gold, iron and salt, 
much of which lies uncxploited. 


Sudan a former Anglo-Egvptian condo¬ 
minium m Africa, lies in between Libya, 
Lgypt, Ethiopia, Uganda, Kenya, Congo, 
and the French Community Republics. The 
White Nile flows through the middle of the 
country and joins the Blue Nile at Khartoum. 
1 he Sudanese population consists of Arabs, 
Negroes and Nubians of mixed Arab and 
Negro blood. 

Sudan, originally under Egypt, liberated 
Hscll as a consequence of the Mahdist move¬ 
ment (1884-85). Two outposts however were 
letained by Egypt - W'adi Haifa on the Nile 
and Suakin on the Red Sea coast. The Der¬ 
vish rule, which followed the Mahdist up¬ 
rising, was so corrupt that Lord Kitchener 
with an Anglo-Egyptian army, overthrew 
the Madhist regime in 1898. Thereafter 
governed by Britain and 
Egyptian Parliament, 
ct^gnised Sudan as an independent province 
and provided for a separate constitution for 
Sudan. In 1955, the Sudanese people were 
asked to vote on the Question of union with 
Egypt or complete independence for Sudan. 
Having voiced for complete independence, 
a live member Supreme Commission (Coun¬ 
cil of State) was estabhshed as a provisional 
government on January 1, 1956, 

In the first general election, in March 1958 
Jhe Umma Party, under Abdulla Khalil 
ormed a coalition government with the 

o« November 

1 >'36, the coalition government was ousted 
b> an army coup under Gen. Ibrahim Ab- 
boud. General Abboud suspended the con- 
Miuiipn and dissolved the parliament and 
the administration passed into the hands of 
a military council. 

On Oct. 26, 1964, following days of popu¬ 
lar noting in protest against the militarv rc- 
ginic, President Abboud dissolved the Su¬ 
preme Council of the Armed Forces, dis¬ 
missed t!ic cabinet and assumed complete 
governmental powers. Following the con- 
sultaimns between military and civilian poli- 

' v”, Oct. 1964, a civilian 

coaltiion cabinet was sworn into oflke. On 
''Ov. 15, 1964, following renewed popular 
emon>lrations Gen. Abboud announced his 
jcsignation as head of state ..nd commander 
n C:)ief. In April 1965, elections were held 
wN a C onstituent Assembly. 

fhe main agricultural crop is durra(grcat 
nil Id) which is the country’s staple food. 
Other products include, long-staple cotton, 
ik^' t wmna leaves, groundnuts, datc^, 

• ides and skinf^, chillies, beans, melon, and 
''v'rn Sudan is the v.f.»rid's principal source 
e4 r mi aiabic. Rice, peanuts, coflec. sugar¬ 
cane and lobv.cco are expanding ilerrc* of 


SWEDEN 

Sweden occupies the southern half of the 
Scandinavian peninsula in Nonh-West 
Europe. Its greatest length is 977 miles and 
maximum width 311 miles. The population 
is almost exclusively of the Scandinavian 
Germanic stock with a %co' small number 
of Finns and Lapps. 

Sweden once formed part of the Scandi¬ 
navian Union of Kalmar, but became in¬ 
dependent between 1434 and 1523. Sweden 
is a constitutional monarchy. The Riksdag 
(parliament) has two chambers, the first, 
chamber of 151 members being elected for 
8 years, and the second chamber of 232 
members being elected for 4 years. 

More than half of Sweden is forests 
With only 9.1% cultivated area an(j2.5'’'* 
pasture land, Sweden maintains a very'high 
efficiency in agricultural production. The 
chief agricultural products arc cheese 
butter, beef, pork, wheat, rve, sugar beets 
and vegetable oils. 

Sweden is highly industrialised wiihvibout 
45% of the w'orking population encaged in 
industry,as against J3%in agriculture. The 
mam raw materials for industry arc forest 
wealth and iron. Wffiilc there is an abund¬ 
ance of water power, coal and oil have to 
be imported. Swedish steel is cspcciallv 
reputed for tool making. Sweden is one of 
the greatest producers of wood pulp paper 
and lumber. Other important industrial 
products arc automobiles, ships, aeroplanes, 
ball- bearings, textiles and clccincn* goods 

SWITZiJUAND 


Switzerland, a federal vei'ublic’’n Conir!! 
Europe, lies in betv eon four major ptw'.ers- 
France, Germany, Audria and Italy, li is a 
rnountainous coumrv, w ith the Alpine i t; ages 
rising from its bosom. The country is famo¬ 
us for its mountain lakes. The Rhine, the 
Rhone, and some iribuiarics .. rthe Danube, 
rise from the Alpine ranges in Switzerland. 

Switzerland, othcnvisc known as (f,-.vctia 
is acontcdctaiion oi 22cantons(s(a'csj.The 
•Swiss confederation obtained it> }ndvi)en- 
Romai- 'in'piro i,. 
1648. The cantons arejoincdundcraiVdoiv.1 
consmution of 1874. wlih large po^■.er^ of 
local control by each caroin. The led r il 
authonly vests iti a Parliamcm of I to 
- h.-imbcrs.-a ‘Staenderat’ or State Cour-il 
vt Inch consists of two ira oibers from cat'i- 
canton and a Nalionalraf or tln-X.-.o .nai 
Council .ciceted on the ba.sis of one membX 
tor evert' ,74,000 of the tk. 

ev.catl.ve P'vet-IS vested.:. ti.e“BurHicsrat' 
♦iCdcral Council) of seven members 'rii' 
Ficsident is v iccicd ipm the IVdera. Couneil 
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nc year, and is normally succ- 
Vicc-President. 

The main agricultural products are cheese, 
cattle- pigs, I'ruit, poultry, wheat, rye, oats, 
and potatoes. Wine constitutes a major 
agricultural product. Silk, woollen and 
cotton articles are also produced. Switzer¬ 
land’s chief mineral is salt. Manufacture of 
watches (50% of the total world production) 
and precision instruments is the country's 
loading industry. Iron and steel, industrial 
chemicals, clothing, perfumes and pharmace¬ 
uticals arc the other major industries. 



SYRIA 


l iio Syrian Republic in the Middle East 
lies in between Turkey, Iraq, Jordan, 
Israel and Lebanon. The Mediterranean 
Sea bounds Syria on the west. The Orontes 
and Euphrates rivers pass through Syria. 
The chief sea port is Latakia. 

Syria, the seat of an ancient civilization 
was in the i9lh century part of the Turkish 
Empire. It became an independent state in 
1920; but was administered byFranceunder 
a mandate till 3944. On January 1, 3944 
Syria became a fully independent sovereign 
republic. 

When the United Arab Republic was 
established on Feb 21,1958 by the union of 
Syria and Egy'pt Syria lost its independent 
status and became a province within the 
U.A.R. On Sept 29,196l.Syria proclaimed its 
independence and withdrew from the union 
with Egypt. On Dec 2, 1961 a provisional 
constiiuiioii was approved in a popular re¬ 
ferendum. 

On Mar 28, 1962 the civilian 

government was overthrown by a military 
coup, and an inierim regime headed by a 
military junta took control. On Mar. 8,1963 
the civilian government was overthrow n in 
a military coup. And again on Feb 23,1966 
the government headed by Gen. Amin el- 
Hafez and Premier Sa)ah-el-Bitar was over¬ 
thrown in n military coup. On Feb 25,1966, 
the new' ruling military junta appointed 
Nureddin Attassi chiT of state and Yussef 
Zaycn head of government. 

Agriculture and cattle- breeding com¬ 
prise the major occupations of the people, 
fhe chid crops arc cotton, wheat, barley 
tobacco citrus fnjits, olives, grapes and 
sotghinm 4he only mineral found is oil. 
Industries include, flour, oils, soap, textiles, 
crincnt. leather, tobacco, glassware, sugar 
.Hid brassv arc. 


TANSANIA 

lan.aniu <- n>isls of two state', oi lang» 

anyilHi urul Zan/iba.. 1 anganvik'i atuated 

in t M and hes in f)cm.ec:n t gunda, 

and /.nr.bu < r,8, 
nally p-"’ oi lie tjcrnian <>f 

taJ Mrica.il b-camfatriiitccslnpKr.iicry 


under Britain in 1946. In 1961, Tanghnyd^ 
became a fully independent member of the 
British Commonwealth. 

Principal products of Tanganyika arc 
sisal, cotton, coffee, hides, and skins, and 
beeswax, diamonds, gold, lead, tin and 
tungsten are also found. 

Zanziber consists of the islands of Zanzi¬ 
bar, Pemba, Lamu, Manda, Patta and Siu. 
Formerly it was ruled by the Sultan of Zan¬ 
zibar and was a British protectorate until 
December 10, 1963. It became internally 
self- governing on June 24, 1963 and fuUy 
independent on December 10, 1963. A revo¬ 
lutionary party seized power on January 12, 
19^ and the Sultan was forced to leave the 
country. On April 25,1964 an agreement 
was signed by the President of the Republic 
of Tanganyika and the President of the 
Peoples Republic of Zanzibar to form a new 
sovereign state called the United Republic 
of Tanganyika and Zanzibar, since named 
Tansania. 

Zanzibar provides the greater part of the 
world’s supply of cloves. Coconut culti¬ 
vation ranli next in importance. Cultivation 
is expanding in chillies, cocoa and limes. 

On April 27, 1964 the United Republic 
of Tanganyika and Zanzibar was formally 
inaugurated. It became known as Tanzania 
on Oct 29,1964. The new government of the 
Republic including both Tanganyika and 
Zanzibari ministers, has exclusive contriol 
over foreign affairs, defence, police, immi¬ 
gration and foreign trade of the 2 member 
countries. 


THAIL^AND 

Thailand formerly known as Siam,is a 
constitutional monarchy in South East Asia 
and has for its neighbours, Burma, Laos, 
Cambodia. The Gulf of Thailand lies on 
the south and cast. 

Thailand an ancient autocracy, became a 
constitutional monarchy in 1932 and had a 
troubled political history since. 

On Oct 20,1958 Ihe Supreme Commander 
of the Thai armed forces seized power in a 
bloodless coup, proclaimed martial law, 
abrogated the conslilution of 1932, and 
dissolved the National Assembly and the 
Council of Ministeri,. On Oct 21, 1958 all 
politica' parlies were banned. On Jan 28, 
1959 King Phiimiphon Aduidet proclaimed 
an interim constitution. 

Agriculture is the mainstay of the coutdry 
and engages 91 o '. f the population. The 
chief crop is rice .much r.rwhich is exported. 
Coconuts, tobacco, pepper and cotton ai.d 
leak nrcotiici items of agriculuii al exports. 
Miiuri cils include coal, tinAron, manganese, 
tungsten, antimony and mercury. 
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TOGO 


-^<T>tiblic of Togofoimciiy Togoland 
^..Oatcd on the western coast of Africa. 
Ongmajiy a German colony, Togoland was 
a French U.N. Trusteeship until 1960, when 
»t became a republic. 

fhe constitution approved in a national 
retcrendum on may 5, 1963 slates that 
jncl resident is both head of the state and 
ncad of government, and is directly elected 
by universal suffrage for a 5 year term. The 
nnicamcral legislature, the National Assem¬ 
bly ,is composed of 52 members. 

On Jan. 13, 1967 Col. Eyadema, the 
Army Chief ofStatT swept aside the civilian 
Government and took over all civil, political 
iind mililary powers in a bloodless coup. 

The principal products arc coffee, cocoa, 
cotton, palm kernels,kapok and groundnuts. 
TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 

off 'slands. lies 

ofthe continent of 
isouih America. Attached toil foradmini- 
strativc purposes is the island of Tobago 
Tlic territory of Trinidad and Tobago* 
became an independent state and a 
member of the British Commonwealth on 
August 31,1962. There is a Parliament con¬ 
sisting ot a Senate and a House of Represe¬ 
ntatives with an elected speaker. The British 
gucen IS represented by Governor General. 

SI ear n'.m products are petroleum, 
sii^ar, rum and cocoa. 

TUMSI.V 

1 unisia, .situated on the northern coast of 
Africa was originally under the sti/crainiy 

ht llsi 71; protectorate 

m 1881. In 1956, it became a complete rc- 

puWic, removing the titular ruler, the Be- 
of Tunis. ■' 

losol*^ constitution (proclaimed on June, 
JD'J) vests executive power in the Fresi- 
acni svho is the Supreme Commander of 
the armed forces. The President is elected 

, 1 I V reelected for two 

additional terms. 

Diwluc--“ j'Sf'.'^t'lttiral counto’, and 
■md mH ■ dates, olives 

n w o a ^'"’O'tds, hgs, peaches, legct- 
Tro ’ f grass. The chief minerals 
nrftv iron, lead and zinc. The 

Pnnup:u c.xports arc olive oil, wij-e, phos- 
Phates and grains. 

TURKEY 

Turkey occupying the bulk of Asia 
.‘'T'lor.has territories in Asia .and Europe. 

^ urkey »\as the hcadq.iartor.s of the old 
Ponu.n Empire, which was lionidaleJ 
J ter World War 1, In 1923. Musiala K'c- 
ku Atatiirk, formed Turkey into a republic. 



The republic had a fairly smooth 
till 1960 when Premier Mendercs and his 
party were expelled from office and Gon. 
Gurscl captured power. A new’ constitution 
adopted in 1961, provides for a bicameral 
legislature made up of a Senate of 172 
members and a National Assembly of 4.^0 
deputies. The President is elected for 7 
years andiscligible lorrc-clcction. 

Agriculiurc maintains about 77% of the 
population, the chief products bcingtobacco, 
cereals, cotton, olive oil, wool, silk, fics, 
nuts, sugar and gums. Turkey is the wond's 
largest producer of chrome. Other minerals 
include, manganese, lead, zinc, aniimonv. 
silver, mercury, sulphur, molybdenum, rr.ag- 
ncsite and asbestos. 

UGANDA 

Uganda, former British protectorate 
became independent on Oct 9, 1962 and a 
republic on Oct 9,1963. According to the 
constitution of 1962, Uganda had a federal 
system of government. On Feb 24, 1966 
Prime Minister Milton Obotc Mispcndcd 
the constitution and on Mar. 2, he assumed 
the powers of the President. On April 15, 
1966 the National Assembly adpoted a new 
constitution; On the same day, Prime 
Minister Obotc was sworn in as Prcsiacin. 

Cotton and coffee are the main products 
of Uganda. Tea, sugar, vegetable oils, 
oilseed cake, hides and skins ore exported. 

UNION OF SOVIET 
SOCUUST REPUBLICS 

The U.S.S.R. the largest country m the 
world in point of area, stretches across the 
continents of Asia and Europe. In the west 
it reaches the Gulf of Finland in Euiope 
and in the cast the North Pacilic Ocean. In 
the far iiorth-caM the Bering Straitsscp o wic 
it from Alaska. The major rivers of 
U.S.S.R. in the European area arc the 
Dneiper ffowiiig into the Black Sea. the 
Volga and the Ural into the Caspian 
Sea, the Don into the sea iff' Azov, 
the Western Dvina into the 
Baltic and the Northern Dvina into the 
While Sca. lnthc .\siatic area, are ihc l o ers 
Ob. Yenisei and Lena each over 2,000 miles 
long and howing into ihc Arctic Ocean, and 
the Amur which flows into the Pacific 
Ocean. The Caspian Sea, ihe south end of 
which IS ip Tran, is the world's largest sah 
inland sea. Others arc Aral Sea. Lake Pnykel 
I ake Balkhash and Lake Ladoga. ^ 

m' capital Moscow houses tk Krenuin 
palace, the ancient hcndquaiters <,){' ih 
Russian Fm|.irc. l,cniiisr;u, .•.iluiitcj in ilic 
clolia 01 ihcNcv.i river is tiu. sceond 
city in Russia. 


}^oliiica1 d he Russian frnni. > 

under the C/ar.s, .omrrircJ ^ be major 
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territory now forming the U.S.S.R. 
The Czarii»t regime was autocratic al¬ 
though there was a Icgislature-the Duma- 
clccted on alimted franchise. The inefficiency, 
nepotism and corruption of the Czarist go¬ 
vernment led to a popular revolt on March 
12,1917. The revolt was led by the mem¬ 
bers of the Duma, who were disgusted with 
the broken promises of the Czar, and with 
the disastrous fate of the Russian armies 
in the First World War. The leaders of the 
Duma were actively supported by councils 
(Soviets) of workers and soldiers, deputies, 
in Petrograd and other cities, and later by 
councils (Soviets) of peasants all over 
Russia. On March 15, 1917 the Czar abdi¬ 
cated. The provisional committee of the 
Duma, with the co-operation of the Petro¬ 
grad Soviet, appointed a provisional gover¬ 
nment under Kerensky, which declared 
Russia a republic on Sept.14, 1917. Very 
soon a struggle for power rose between the 
Soviets of workers in cities and the 
supporters of the provisional 

goNeminent. The Soviets having gained a 
majority in the principal cities and in many 
of the army units, staged the famous October 
Res olution on Nov.7, 1917 and arrested the 
members of the provisional government.The 
party of Soviets having become the major- 
uy parly (Bolsheviks) had no difficulty in 
disposing of the minority parly (Mensheviks) 
and a>suming power for themselves on be¬ 
half of the All-Russian Congress of Soviets. 
They formed anew government, the Council 
uf Peoples Commis-ars. headed by Lenin. 
On January 31, 1918, the third All- Russia 
Congress of Soviets, issued a declaration of 
the rights of the toiling and exploited mas¬ 
ses, and proclaimed Rassia a Republic of 
So-icts of Worker's,Soldier's and Peasant's 
deputies. On July 10,1918, the fifth Congress 
adopted a constitution for the 
Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic 
(Rus -iaii S.F.S.R.). The Soviet regime wag 


opposed in many quarters and a civil war 
ensued. As a result of the civil war, 
Ukraine, Byelorussia and Transcaucasia 
joined theR.S.F.S.R. by a treaty in 1922. In 
May 1925, the Uzbek and Turkmen Soviet 
Republics joined the Union and theTadshik 
Soviet Republic in December 1929. 

On December 5,1936, a new constitution 
of the U.S.S.R. was adopted, by which the 
Kazakh Soviet Republic and the Kirghis 
Soviet Republic were made constituent 
members of the Union and the Trans¬ 
caucasian Republic was split up into three 
separate republics, the Armenian Soviet 
Republic. the Azarbaijan Soviet 
Republic' and the Georgian Soviet Repu¬ 
blic each of which became independent 
members of the Union. 

In September 1939, Soviet troops adva¬ 
nced into Poland as far as the Cuzon line 
and incorporated the occupied Polish terri¬ 
tory into the Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republic. 

On March 31, 1940, Russia attacked Fin¬ 
land and compelled her to cede the territ¬ 
ory round about Karelian Isthmus. This ^ 
was added to the Soviet Socialist Republic 
of Karelia to form the Karelo Finnish 
Soviet Socialist Republic which was admi¬ 
tted into the Union as the 12th Union Repu¬ 
blic. On August 2, 1940, the Moldavian 
Soviet Socialist Republic became the 13th 
member of the Union. On August 3, 1940, 
Estonia. Latvia, and Lithiiania-which were 
annexed by Ru.ssia in the course of World 
War II wore admitted as the 14th, 15th and 
16th republics of the Union. On July 16, 
1956, the Karelo- Finnish Republic, consti¬ 
tuent member of the Union, was reduced 
to the status of an autonomous umtwith 
in the R.S.F.S.R.The number of federating 
(constituent) units of the Union was thus , 
reduced to 15. 

The Union Republics arc: 



Name 


Russian S.F.S.R. 

\ TraiiUan S.S.R. 
ka/aki'i S.S.R. 

I /'-.A S S.R. 
by .loru v lan S.S.R. 
S.S.R. 

A'erbaijar. S.S.R. 
M.ilJavian S.S.R. 
t.llhv. - S.K. 
l.al'’i.ri S S.R . 
K.ijgr/ S.S.R. 

S.S K 

Armen*-' ' S.S )<■ 

'l ull me.)S.S.K. 

F . S.S.R. 


Area, in 
sq. miles 


Population 


6,593,391 

232,046 

1,064,092 

158,069 

80,154 

26,911 

33,436 

13,012 

26,173 

24,695 

76,642 

54,019 

n .'06 

188,417 

17,413 


127,000,000 
45,500.000 
12,200,000 
9,700,000 
8,600,000 
4,900,000 
4,600,000 
3,300,000 
2,900,000 
2,600,000 
2,600,000 
2.500,000 
2,200,000 
2,200,000 
1 20t3>000 


Density Capital 
per.sq.mi. 

19 

Moscov.- 

196 

Kiev 

12 

Alma-At u 

62 

Tashkent 

107 

Minsk 

182 

Thih.i 

138 

Baku 

254 

Kii^liincv 

111 

Vilnius 1 

105 

Riga 

34 

Fianzc 

46 

Dushanbe 

195 

Erevan 

12 

A.Mrhnbrid 

69 

1 aF.inn 
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(iffJS.F.S.R. 'The Russian Soviet 
S^ociaiist Republic embraces the 
__ "^Russia, covering 76% of the Sov¬ 
iet Union territory and contains 50% of the 
popiilation.lt is the dominating unit of the 
federation. 


Ukrainian S.S.R. is the most densely pop¬ 
ulated area of the republics. It is the chief 
wheat producing area of the Soviet Union. 


Byelorussian S.S.R. othcrewise known as 
White Russia is situated on the western bor¬ 
der of Soviet Russia. Principal crops are 
flax, grain and potatoes. Industries include 
agricultural machinery, machine tools,wool- 
len textiles, linen, paper, leather, glass and 
cement. 

Azerbaijan S.S.R. is the chief oil-produc¬ 
ing area of the Soviet Union. Long staple 
cotton and white wheat are cultivated 
here. Industries include iron, steel, cement 
and fertilisers. 


Georgian S.S.R. contains the largest mang¬ 
anese mines in the world. Grain and grapes 
arc grown here. The republic is rich in 
timber resources. 


Armenian S.S.R. cultivates cotton and 
tobacco. Copper and lead arc mined. 

Uzbek S.S.R. contains the finest cotton 
lands in the Union. A high quality caracul 
fur is produced for export. Minerals include 
coal, sulphur, copper and oil. 


Turkmen S.S.R. in Central Asia produces 
cotton, grain and oil seeds. Oil, coal, sulphur, 
naritj, linie and gypsum arc also found. 

comprising former regions 
ot Bokhara and Turkestun is an agricult¬ 
ural area. Cotton, grain, sugarcane and a 
variety ol fruits are grown here. Three- 
fourths of the population are Tadzhiks 
mostly Sunnis, speaking an Iranian dialect’ 


Kazakh S.S.R. has vast deposits of coal,oil, 
iron, tin and copper. Its extensive pasture 
lands were converted into grain growing 
, lands in 1953-54. ^ 5 

! on the border of Sinkiang 

I -Lninti) is purely an agricultural area. To- 
i I cotton, rice and sugar-beets are grown 
t here. Cattle and horse breeding is a major 
; Occupation. 


^ \Iohlavian S.S.R is an agricultural region 
s u'd grows wheat, barley,corn, plums, apples 
1 ^"'^iches, walnuts, tomatocs,and watermelons. 

Lithuanian S.S.R. on the Baltic is also 
1 ^yricultural area, where cattle and hogs 
I ored. Dairying is well-developed. 

S.S R. On the Gulf of Riga in 
^ Baltk’ Sc-a has extensive timber and 
resources, li produces rubber goods, 
r^\ fertilisers and glassware in addition to 
’^‘cultural products. 

^J>'rontan S/'l.R. .situated on the Baltic 
b bcaveca the guifs of Riga and Finalnd 



manufactures textiles and railway mil 
and is a ship- building centre. Its shW 
fining industry is said to be the biggest in the 
world. 


Constitution. The highest organ of political 
power in the U.S.S.R. is the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. which exercises legislative 
functions. It consists of two chambers, w ith 
equal powers, elected for a term of 4 year^- 
the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of 
Nationalities. The highest executive author¬ 
ity is the Council of Ministers appointed 
by the Supreme Soviet. The Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet elected at a joint meeting of 
both chambers acts as the supreme stale 
authority in the intervals betw’cen the sess¬ 
ions of the Supreme Soviet. U is responsible 
to the Supreme Soviet. The Council of Mi¬ 
nisters is also responsible to the Supreme 
Soviet and in the intervals of sessions to the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. Legislation 
by decree is vested in the Council of M inisters. 

Economy. The economy of the U.S.S.R. is 
a planned economy. Planning is based on 
public ownership in industry and trade and 
on mixed public and collective or co-oper¬ 
ative ownenship in agriculture. The First 
Plan drawn up by the State Planning Com¬ 
mission fGosplan) was the “Gcolro” drawn 
up in 1920. This was to be the basis for the 
electrification of Russia and the develop¬ 
ment of her economy for 15 years. In 1925 
Gosplan started drawing up annual plans 
or estimates for the national economy. In 
1927-29, the Gosplan drew up ihe First 
Five Year Plan for Russia. This Plan laid 
stress on the development of heavy industries 
especially in outlying areas which were 
rich in natural resources. The Plan was to 
have run from October 1, lv28 to scp. 30, 
1933 but W'as declared as co npleied in 
December 1932. when 93.7% of tha 
planned industrial output had been carried 
out. 

Ihe Second Five Year Plan random 
1933 to 1937 , It aimed mainly at 'Strength¬ 
ening the defense capacity of the U .S.S.R. 
and at increasing the output and quality of 
consumer goods. By 19.37, the Plan for 
heavy industries was over-fulfilled by 4?^ 
bur the target for light industries and 
con'timer goods was not rcuehcd. 

The Third Plan for 1937 to 1942 envisa¬ 
ged a steady increase in the uuipni of capi¬ 
tal goods and consun.cr cooUs though 
stress was laid on war indiisiries. The Plan 
was upset by Hiller’s attack v n Russm in 
June 1941. 

The I-oLinh Plan (19 16-l950)c\coeded the 
estimated gross onlpm ofimhaui v by 2h'. 

The Fifth Plan (1951-1935; stress on 
the development of agiicuiturc, ouipjL td' 
consumer gc ods, and exi):insion of iiuern 4 
trade. i n 1953, the Gosp‘an was re: ryai; [ 
lo von hst of 2 S PC CorumissionN 
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™ theGoseconom Commissya for 
^..^lanning. In 1957, the whole plann- 
^,.,*^j,^,.^/fganisation was overhauled. The State 
Comniittec for current planning (Gosecon- 
om Commissya) was abolished andtheGos- 
plan was given greater powers. The recon¬ 
stitution of the machinery for planning was 
followed by a Seven-Year Plan to run from 
i 059-65. The Seven Year Plan provided for 
an all-round increase in industrial output 
of 80% out of which consumer goods 
would account for 62-65% labour producti- 
vitv or 45-50°o and an agriculiural output 
of'70% 


In October 1961 the 22nd Congress of 
the Communist Party approved a 20-Year 
Plan ending in 1980 for Li.S.S.R. The 20 
Year Plan envisages an increase on the 1960 
level asf^ollows: Electricity 900%, ’Steel 
400%, Oil-500% Coal-200% Machincry- 


1000%, Ferltlisers-900%, Ccment-500%, 


TeXiiles .'100°.; Leather and footwear- 200 /o, 
Grain-200‘ i. Milk;-300:>o and Meat-400%. 
rOe Plan further envisages a 6 hour day for 
a 6 day week or 35 hours fora 5 day week 
by 1970. Housing .water, ga^, heating, public 
urban irun.sport and school meals, arc to be 
free hv lv80. These and other measures are 
to provide the material and technical basis 
V r Coivanunism. 


of A 
und 


IMTEDARAB REPLBLIC 
The I nited Arab Republic, a new union 



First World War, when the Sultan oi 
joined Germany and Austria- filrfigary, 
Britain took over Egypt as a protectorate. 
After the First World War, Britain recogni¬ 
sed Egypt as a sovereign state, but rcser\'ed 
defence, to itself. Sudan, until then a part of 
Egypt, passed under the British administrat¬ 
ion. The Sultan of Egypt became King 
Fouad I in 1922. King Fouad was 

succeeded by his son Farook. Farook’s 
rule was unsatisfactory and a military up¬ 
rising under Gen. Naguib forced Farook 
to abdicate in 1952. In 1953 a Republic 
was proclaimed and Naguib became its 
first President and Premier. In 1954 Co|. 
Nasser the principal figure behind the mi¬ 
litary coup, ousted Naguib and became 
Prime Minister. In 1956, Col. Nasser was 
elected President of the Republic. On Mar. 
15, 1965 President Nasser was re-elected 
for another 6 year term. 

Cairo, tlic capital is rich in archaeological 
treasures, Alexandria founded in 332 B.C. is 
the chief port. The main tourist attractions 
in Egypt are the Pyramids, the Sphinx and 
the ruins of the temples at Karnak and 
Luxor. 


Si:'\cs w'as formed on Feb. 1,1958, 

. Tik’ leadership of Gam il \bdul Na- 

ver of Lmnl.Tiie union originally compri- 
‘jcd Lgyri and Syria and is intended to 
embrace ail ihc Arab States from the At- 
laVitic iO the Tersian Gulf. Syria left the 
l . niori,in 1961 although she was not opposed 
to an .\r,ih Union, as such. How* 'cr, the 
equivocal stand of Syria has practically left 
Egvpr - .Ik sin vivmg member >f the Union. 

Egypt has a civilizatior dating back to 
500 o'B.C. Under the Pharaohs, Egypt be- 
r.a ;e one of the most advanced countries 
he 3 1 'cien world. Tbcrcaftcr ,ihe A .-yn- 
aciS, Per-i Crrecks, (under Alexander) 
Roma.T-, Saracenl urks, Fruneh (under 
N. pole and British have ocy^upicd Egypt. 

fy advent of toe B'itisli, Egypt was 
/<- vncd bv liic Kh:dives as the i'creditarv 
Va'vLSV- ol It ' S a 0 ' 'T i.nry The Khe- 


Thc main agricultural area is Lowxr 
Egypt which covers the delta of the Nile.Thc 
chief crops are cereals, vegetables, cotton, 
sugar and fruits of various kinds. The dams 
covering the Nile waters are among the largest 
in the world. Aswan at the first cataract in 
Nile is 176 feet high and creates areservoir 
2.30 miles long. Aswan High Dam project in 
southern Eaypt, when completed will add 
2000000 acre^s of cultivable land. A variety ol 
minerals is found in Egypt, principally phos- 
pliate, rock and petroleum.Others arc ochi cs, 
magnesium, sulphate, talc, gypsum, natron^ 
salt, gold, iron, alum, copper, beryl, grnnd^' 
and sulphur. Principal exports arc cotton* 
rice, mineral products, lexiilos, refrigerators, 
tvres cement and electrical inslrumcnts. 
Nearly 90% of the major indu dries have 
been nationalised. The maximum land 
holding is now fixed at 100 acres. 


IMTED KINGDOM OF GRE.AT 
BRITAIN AND N. TREfAND 


.til-, inti f.ilP n intodisre- 

I'.iKkri'OktbvSUper- 

)f t "1 dmi iiStiatu>n m ls*S2. ‘nthc 


Great Britain. Great Britain is made i! 
of England, Wales, Scotland, ilw jsle • 
Man and Channel Islands. .Area and popu 
Intion a: in 1%1 are givr.n below. 


‘ ■ : 8q. miles) 


Males 


T cmalcs 


Total 


e ’■ '/ani! 

WaUs 
Sv'US’.tTi.l 
I'.Il: of Man 
Channel Isia*', 


.016 
30 405 
2H 

75 

CkOrS 


21,012,069 
1,291,764 
2. r 14,170 
.22 06(’ 
50.090 
..4/iao.15 


22,448.456 
1 352,259 
2.694.320 
26,091 
5AJU 
?6,575.4M 


43 . 4 /’. 0.52 

7 ./. 44 , 02 ' 

5jnAf. 

io -., 3 y ' 

SI L35,56‘ 
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Qiismution, Great Britain is aconstitut- 
llymmarchy, the King (Queen) being the 
supreme head. Actual power is vested 
ifament which is the supreme legislate 
ive body in Great Britain. The Parliament 
consists of two Hoiises-thc House of Lords 
and the House of Commons. 


The House of Lords consists of (I)hcre- 
ditary pcers(2) life peers, (3) peers elected 
for the duration of the Parliament (Scottish 
representative peers) and (4) the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York and 24 bishops. 
The full house consists of about 910 mem¬ 
bers, though the average attendance is about 
140. 


I 

t 

I 


The House of Commons has 630 mem¬ 
bers elected by popular vote and divided as 
^o^ows: England 511, Wales and Monmouth 
36, Scotland 71, Northern T reland 12. 

Executive. The executive is vested in the 
Cabinet under a Prime Minister. The Queen 
nominates the leader ofthemajority party in 
Parliament as the Prime Minister, who in 
turn forms the Cabinet. The Cabinet is re¬ 
sponsible to the Parliament. 


Judiciary. The highest judicial body is the 
House of Lords. As a judicial bodv, the 
House of Lords consists of the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor and Law Lords, who hear appeals 
and pass judgments in the name of the 
whole House of I^rds. Below the House of 
Lords are the Court of Appeal (Civil), the 
Court of Criminal Appeal and the High 
Court of Justice. 


I^cal government. For purposes of local 
England and Wales are divided 
into 61 rnajor administrative counties,which 
includes the county of Greater London and 


83 minor 
the Crown 
nant, who 

ShcrilT, a clerk of the peace who is generally 
the clerk to the county council, coroners 
and otherolTicers. 

The counties are administered by popul¬ 
arly elected county councils. A councillor 
is elected for 3 years. The county councils 
co-opt a prescribed member of aldermen 
either from their own body or from outside 
it. Aldermen hold oftice for 6 years, half 
of them retiring cvcr>' third year. 

London. The main cei.tral authority for 
London is the Greater London Council 
created under the London Government Act, 
of 1963. The Council excercisesjiirisdiction 
over the London City Corporation, and 32 
Greater London buroiighs, although the 
city council (London) has autonomous juri¬ 
sdiction in several matters, as sanitation, 
police, bridges, justice etc. 

Scotland Local government in Scotland 
under various Acts of Parliament is now in 
the jurisdiction of burghs. Each burgh has 
a town council, consisting of a Provost or 
Lord Provost, bailiffs and councillors. Tfio 
Provost is the head of the Scottish munici¬ 
pality and holds office for 3 years. Bailiffs 
arc selected from the councillors from 
among their own number. These act as 
magistrates. 

There are 200 burghs in Scotland, of 
w'hich 4 are counties or cities, 20 large 
burghs and 176 small burghs. 

Agriculture. The principal crops of Great 
Britain are food and fodder crops. The dis¬ 
tribution of the surface area (in acres—1965} 
IS shown below. 


county buroughs. In eaeV 

is represented bythcLordS_ 

is assisted by a Sheriff, an Under 



Divisions 

Total land 
surface 

Rough grazing 
land 

Permanent 

pasture 

Arable land 

England 

Wales and Monmouth 
Scotland 

Isle of Man 

3,20,36,000 

50,99,000 

1,90,70,000 

1,41,000 

32,04,000 

16,24,000 

1,23,19,000 

41,000 

84,47,000 

17,78,000 

8,93,000 

17.000 

1,32,79.000 

8,53;0Uo 

34,13.000 

60,000 

Distribution of the cultivated 

area in Great Britain (in acres) 



England and Wales 

Scotland 


1964 

1965 

1964 

1965 

Com crops 

Green crops 

Hops 

Small fruit 

Orchard- 
Bare fallow 

Clover cc rotation grasses 
Permanent pasture 

Total 

71,23,255 

20,46,679 

20,884 

39,595 

1,97,269 

1,84,804 

43,40,278 

1,04,30.632 

2,43,78.343 

76,55,413 

20,09,613 

20,718 

37,670 

1,93.798 

1.53,755 

40,65,124 

1,02,25,069 

2,43,57,112 

10,46,746 

4,34,526 

*^.291 

795 

14,348 

19.28,543 

8.71,632 

43,05.086 

10.93,2^ l" 

9,616 

786 

13.6] s 
18,92.U'a 

8 92,9 
43,05.862 
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Principal crops in the U.K. as at June in each year 
Acreage (1,000 acres) 



Year 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans 

Peas 

Potatoes Fodder Mangold 
crops 

Sugar 

beat 

1961 

1,827 

3,828 

1,733 

70 

10 

703 

420 

110 

427 

1962 

2,256 

3,987 

1,519 

73 

8 

737 

393 

105 

424 

1963 

1,928 

4,713 

1,295 

57 


768 

367 

89 

423 

1964 

2,206 

5,032 

1,125 

67 


778 

355 

72 

443 

1965 

2,536 

5,395 

1,014 

85 


741 

331 

59 

455 




Total produce (1,000 tons) 

7,723 

2,719 

5,936 

1961 

2.573 

4,974 

1.822 

64 

7 

6,258 

1962 

3,911 

5,773 

i;747 

81 

7 

6,658 

7,617 

2,661 

5,313 

1963 

2,998 

6,599 

1,438 

61 


6,576 

6,766 

2,152 

5.224 

1964 

3,639 

7,404 

1,325 

74 


6,952 

6,764 

1,670 

6,218 

1965 

4,107 

8,062 

1,217 

81 


7,458 

6,515 

1,520 

— 


GasAn May 1949, the British gas industry 
passed into public control under a Gas Coun¬ 
cil, functioning through 12 Area Boards! 10 
for England, 1 for Scotland and 1 for Wales) 
t otal quantity of gas manufactured in 1964- 
65. amounted to 3521 million therms, includ¬ 
ing coal gas, water gas, oil and other gases. 

Ucctrici*v. Electricity was taken over by 
the British Electric Authority in April 1948, 


under the Electricity Act of 1957. The 
authorities responsible for electricity scr\'icc 
in England and Wales arc Electricity Coun¬ 
cil, Central Electricity Generating Board 
and the Area Electricity Boards. 

Iron and Steel. Great Britain is the fifth 
largest steel producer in the world. Output 
from 1962 to 1965 arc given below. 



Iron ore 

Pig iron 

Crude steel 

Home 

consumption 

1962 

15,277 

13,692 

20,491 

18,757 

1963 

14,912 

14,591 

22,520 

19,883 

1964 

16,023 

16,966 

25,818 

22,550 

1965 

15,414 

17,460 

27,006 

23,058 


fndity trial 


production The following table gives the statistics of industrial production in 
Great Britain for the years 1962, 63,64. 


1962 1963 1964 


Sulphuric acid 11 ,0ti0 tons) 

Synthetic ten? (1,000 tons) 
Agricultural machinery (value £ 1 m) 
Commut eiai motor vehicles (no. 1,000) 
Colton singU- y, rn (Ini. !b) 


W.iol (im.lb) 
Woollen >dm.lb) 


ar. made fibres (rayon, nylon etc. Ir 




]cW':ipr!nt 11,000 ions) 


2,732 

656 

182 

425 

392 

295 

290 

627 

1,294 

655 


2,881 

746 

204 

404 

395 

304 

313 

719 

1 , 2^0 

6V2 


3,135 

867 

202 

465 

412 

265 

326 

825 

1,384 

750 
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Ireland. Northern Ireland, com- 
of the nine counties of Ulster, in 
the north-cast corner of the Ireland, has an 
area of 5,451 sq. miles. The counties include 
in Northern Ireland are: Antrim, Armagh, 
Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry, and Ty¬ 
rone. Belfast is the capital and the chief 
industrial city. 


Northern Ireland was constituted as a 
semi- independent province of the United 
Kingdom under the Government of Ireland 
Act 1920, as amended by the Irish Free State 
(Consequential Provisions) Act 1922. Under 
the Acts a separate parliament and execu¬ 
tive government were established for Nor¬ 
thern Ireland. The Parliament consists of a 
Senate of 24 elected persons and 2 persons 
cx-officio and a House of Commons of 52 
elected members. The executive power is 
vested in the Governor on behalf ofH.M. 
the Queen. He holds office for 6 years and 
is advised by a Council of Ministers respon¬ 
sible to the Parliament. 


Executive power is vested in the Prek_ 

who holds office for four years, and is elec¬ 
ted,along with a Vice-President, by elections 
from each state, equal to the whole number 
of senators and representatives, which the 
state may send to the Congress. The 
President is the Commander-in-^ief of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force. 


Legislative power is vested in the Congress 
which consists of a Senate and a House 
of Representatives. The Senate consists of 
2 members from each state, chosen by pop¬ 
ular vote for 6 years, one-third retiring or 
seeking re-election every two years. The 
House of Representatives consists of 437 
members elected every second year. The 
number of representatives for each state is 
determined on basis ofthe decennial census. 


Judiciary. The highest court is the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
consists of 9 judges including the Chief 
Justice. The judges are appointed by the 
President with the approval of the Senate 
and hold office during good behaviour. 


Northern Ireland returns 12 members to 
tlic Parliament of U.K. and thus becomes 
an integral part of the United Kingdom. 
This however, restricts the powers of the 
Parliament of Northern Ireland, as it has no 
power to interfere in defence or foreign matt¬ 
ers and in such other matters as are reser¬ 
ved to the U.K. Parliament. 


Agriculture is the main occupation ir 
Northern Ireland. Cattle, sheep, hogs, eggs 
poultry, potatoes, milk and its by - produ^ct< 
account for an annual outputof£130,000,0()C 

Linen, ropes twines, rayon, clothing, to« 
bacco, areated waters, hosiery, underw’ear 
engineering products, air-craft and shippinc 
form the main branches of industry. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

In 1766 the American Union consisting 
of 13 colonies adopted the Declaration of 
Indcpcndcncc.In 1782 Britain acknowledged 
American independence. In 1787 the United 
States of America framed its constitution. 

Consiitution.US.A.h^s a federal constitu¬ 
tion. The federal government has exclusive 
jurisdiction in foreign relations, foreign and 
inter-state commerce, postal service, curren¬ 
cy and the armed forces while other powers 
are vested in the states. 

y^iendmcnts to the constitution is provi¬ 
ded by Art. 5 ofthe Constitution.Therehave 
^ tar been 23 amendments. The Federal 
^overniTient is made up of three separate 
and independent institutions- the executive, 
the legislature and the judiciary. 


State and Local Government. The Vnlon 
originally comprised 13 states, to which 7 
were added subsequently. Thirty other states, 
which were formerly territories were also 
admitted into the Union as full states,thus 
making up 50 states in all apart 
from the District of Columbia. Each state 
has its own constitution. The state constitu¬ 
tions provide for a legislature of 2 Houses, 
(except Nebraska, which has onlyoneHouse) 
a governor and a judicial system of its 
own. The state governments can deal with 
all matters which are notreser\'ed to the 
federal legislature. 

Local Government, The chief unit of 
administration is the county of which there 
are more than3,OOO.The District ofCoIumbia 
ceded by the stale of Maryland to the 
Federal Government is the seat]of the U.S 
government.lt has an area of 61 sq. miles 
which includes the City of Washington. 

States of the Union. The 13 colonies, 
that seceded from Britain and formed the 
U.S.A. were Massachusetts, Rhode IslanL 
Connecticut, New Hamphire, New York.Ne^- 
Jersey , Pennsylvania, Delaware. Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia. Other states o; me into the Union 
at different times. 

Ihe following table gives jhc existing 
states of the Union,with their capitals dates 
of entry, population and area. 
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Area(sq.mi) 

Population 

Capital city 

Entered Union 

Alabama 

51,609 

32,66,749 

Montgomery 

1819 Dec. 

14 

Alaska 

5,86,400 

2,26,167 

Juneau 

1959 Jan. 

3 

Arizona 

1,13,909 

13,02,161 

Phoenix 

1912 Feb. 

12 

Arkansas 

53,104 

17,86,272 

Little Rock 

1836 Jun. 

15 

California 

1,58,693 

1,57,17,204 

Sacramento 

1850 Sep. 

9 

Colorado 

1,04,247 

17,53,947 

Denver 

1876 Aug, 

1 

Connecticut 

5,009 

25,35,234 

Hartford 

1788 Jan. 

9 

Delaware 

2,057 

4,46,292 

Dover 

1787 Dec. 

7 

Florida 

58,560 

49,51,560 

Tallahassee 

1845 Mar. 

3 

Georgia 

58,876 

39,43,116 

Atlanta 

1788 Jan. 

2 

Hawaii 

6,424 

6,32,772 

Honolulu 

1959 Aug. 

21 

Idaho 

83,557 

6,67,191 

Boise 

1890 Jul. 

3 

Illinois 

56,400 

1,00,81,158 

Springfield 

1818 Dec. 

3 

Indiana 

36,291 

46,62,498 

Indianapolis 

1816 Dec. 

11 

Iowa 

56,'290 

27,57,537 

Des Moines 

1846 Dec. 

28 

Kansas 

82,264 

21,78,611 

Topeka 

1861 Jan. 

29 

Kentucky 

40,395 

30,38,156 

Frankfort 

1792 Jun. 

1 

Lx)uisiana 

48,523 

32,57,022 

Baton Rouge 

1812 Apr. 

30 

Maine 

33,215 

9,69,265 

Augusta 

1820 Mar. 

15 

Maryland 

10,577 

31,00,689 

Annapolis 

1788 Apr. 

28 

Massachusetts .. 

8,257 

51,48,578 

Boston 

1788 Feb. 

6 

Michigan 

58,216 

78,23,194 

Lansing 

1837 Jail. 

26 

Minnesota 

84,068 

34,13,864 

St. Paul 

1858 May 

11 

Mississippi 

47,716 

21,78,141 

Jackson 

1817 Dec. 

10 

Missouri 

69,686 

43,19,813 

Jefferson City 

1821 Aug. 

10 

Montana 

1,47,138 

6,74,767 

Helena 

1889 Nov. 

8 

Nebraska 

77,227 

14,11,330 

Lincoln 

1867 Mar. 

1 

Nevada 

1,10,540 

2,85,278 

Carson City 

1864 Oct. 

31 

New Hampshire .. 

9,304 

6,06,921 

Concord 

1788 Jun. 

21 

New Jersey 

7,836 

60,66,782 

Trenton 

1787 Dec. 

18 

New Mexico 

1,21,666 

9,51,023 

Santa Fe 

1912 Jan. 

6 

New York 

49,576 

1,67,82,304 

Albany 

1788 Jul. 

26 

North Carolina .. 

52.712 

45,56,155 

Raleigh 

1789 Nov, 

21 

North Dakota .. 

70,665 

6,32,446 

Bismarck 

1889 Nov. 

2 

Ohio 

41,222 

97,06,397 

Columbus 

1803 Mar. 

1 

Oklahoma 

69,919 

23,28,284 

Oklahoma City 

1907 Nov. 

16 

Oregon 

96,981 

17,68,687 

Salem 

1859 Feb, 

14 

Pennsylvania 

45,333 

1,13,19,366 

Harrisburg 

1787 Dec. 

12 

Rhode Island .. 

1,214 

8,59,488 

Providence 

1790 May 

29 

Souih Carolina .. 

31,055 

23,82,594 

Columbia 

1788 May 

23 

South Dakota .. 

77,047 

6,80,514 

Pierre 

1889 Nov. 

2 

Tennessee 

42,244 

35,67,089 

Nashville 

1796 Jun. 

1 

Texas 

2,67,339 

95,79,677 

Austin 

1845 Dec. 

29 

Utah 

84,916 

8,90,627 

Salt Lake City 

1896 Jan. 

4 

Vermont 

9,609 

3,89,881 

Montpelier 

1791 Mar. 

4 

Virginia 

40,815 

39,66,949 

Richmond 

1788 Jun. 

26 

W.'shingto'.i 

68,19.2 

28.53,214 

Olympia 

1889 Nov 

11 

West Virginia 

24,181 

18,60,421 

Charleston 

1863 Jun. 

20 

Wiscon'^n 

.S6,154 

39,51,777 

Madison 

1848 May 

7 m 

Wyoming 

97,914 

3,30,066 

Cheyenne 

1890 Jul. 

10 


. Ir^r.rAgricultural lurms arc divided and small scale farms. Otherfarm=;comprise 
i( to cumixjrcial farms and oihc** larnK. mainly part-time farms where uork is 
Ov.iiinercioi farms include large-oalcdughi^^ carried on only during specific seasons. 
.cjchiMcsed fr,ns. commercial lamih farms 
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m J-I UPPER VOLTA 

(is -lui y' ^ / 

'Dwpiepublic of Upper Volta is in West 
^learand was formerly a French overseas 
territory. It became an independent state 
in 1959 and remains outside the French 
Community. 


nal Gasparri (on behalf of the P< 
Premier Mussolini on behalf ofttal>V 



Vatican has its own railway station, radio 
station, coins, postal system and police. The 
absolute head of the state is the Pope of 
Rome. 


Under the constitution adopted on Nov 30, 
1960 executive power is vested in the Presi¬ 
dent, w'ho is elected by universal suffrage 
for a 5 year term. On Jan 4,1966 Licut.Col. 
Sangoulc Lamizana, chief of staff of the 
army, ousted President Maurice Yamcogo 
and seized control of the government. 

Upper Volta is almost exclusively an agri¬ 
cultural country with90%of the population 
dependent on agriculture. Livestock raising 
is highly developed and accounts for 50% 
of the country’s exports. Principal market 
crops are cotton, rice, peanuts and karite. 

URUGUAY 

Uruguay the smallest republic in South 
America has for its neighbours, Brazil, 
and Argentina. The Atlantic Ocean bounds 
jt on the south. 

Uruguay once a part of the Spanish em¬ 
pire and later a province of Brazil became 
independent in 1825. Under theconstitution 
of 1952 the executive is made up of 
a nine member council elected for 
four years. The council chooses 9 depart¬ 
mental ministers. The legislature consists 
of a Chamber of Deputies and a Senate, 
both elected for four years. 

Livestock raising is Uruguay’s principal 
occupation and takes up 60''o of its total 
land area. The chief products arc meat, 
wool, hides, corn, wheat, citrus fruit, rice, 
tobacco, oats and linseed. Important indus¬ 
tries arevineiy, meat packing and textiles. 


VENEZUELA 

Venezuela is the northernmost state of 
South America and is surrounded by British 
Guinea, Brazil and Columbia. The Caribbean 
Sea bounds itonthcnorth.lt has 72islands 
totalling 14,650 sq. miles, included in its 
territory. The largest of them Margarita, 40 
miles by 20 miles is an important pearl 
centre and is now' the state of Nueva Es- 
parta. The Orinoco river with its tributaries 
water nearly four-fifths of the stale and is the 
second largest river system in America, next 
only to the mighty Amazon. Angel Falls 
said to be the highest in the w'orld (3212 ft. 
in all) w'ith one drop as much as 2,648 feet 
is found on a branch of the Caroni river. 
The main seaport La Guaira is 12 miles 
distant fmm the capital, Caracas. Thercmai- 
ns of Simon Bolivar, the famous South 
American liberator arc enshrined in the 
Pantheon at Caracas. 

Columbus first discovered the mouth of 
Orinoco river inVenozuela.Tn 1499,Alonso de 
Ojeda discovered Lake Maracaibo and called 
the land Venezuela, meaning Little Venice, 
because most of the native houses he saw' 
w'erc built on piles in the lake. Venezuela 
was under Spanish rule till 1821. Then it 
became independent and joined the Colum¬ 
bian Fedcration.lt seceded from the Feder¬ 
ation in 1830 and became fully independent 
again. The constitution of 1961 provides for 
a strong central governmem w ith a Pre¬ 
sident elected for 5 years and a Scnaic, a Cha¬ 
mber of Deputies and a Supreme Court. 


VATICAN 

Vatican City,thecity of the Pope of Rome 
is an independent sovereign republic, and 
includes St. Peter’s Cathedral, Vatican pa¬ 
lace and Museum, the Vatican gardens and 
neighbouring buildings. The Pope e.xcrcises 
the sovereignty and has absolute legislative, 
execu'ivc and judicial powers. He is also 
Bishop of Rome and head of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. 

For many centuries the popes held tem¬ 
poral sovereignty over mid-Italy comprising 
an area of 16,000 sq. miles and extending 
from sea to sea. These areas were known 
ns Papal vStates. In 1871, these territories 
were incorporated into the State of Italy,the 
sovccignty ofthe Pope being confined to the 
rxilace.s of (he Vatican and tfie Latcran in 
Ronic, and the Villa oftheCislel Gandolfo. 
However, the dispute continued between the 
Pope and State, and was ended by the treaty 
and concordat signed in l929bctw'eenCardi- 


Veneziicla is rich in minerals and 'S one 
of the world’s leadingproduccrs of pet ioleum 
Other minerals arc iron, gold, copper, coal, 
salt, tin, manganese, asbestos, diamonds, and 
mica. The mainagriculiuialproJuceiscolTee 
followed by cocoa, balata, tonka, beans and 
rubber. Now industrial undertakings com¬ 
prise steel,pctro-chemicals. plate glass, paper 
and flour milling. 

VTETNAVI 

Vietnam, a state in soudi eastern A.siais 
bounded on the north bvChinu and on the 
west by Cambodia and Laos. The South 
ChinaSca bounds it on the cast and south. 
It consists of the former French protector¬ 
ates of Tonkin and Annam and the forme r 
colony of Cochin- Chinn. 

The history of Vicinam opens before the 
Christian era wlvjn it was settled by Viets 
wh.) emigrated from Central China. It was 
ruled by China till the 10th ceniuiy A D. In 
the 13th century, Victr.am became free. 


WNiSTfff, 
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the armies of Kublai Khan, 
tury, the Portuguese occupied 
__ asCochin-China and the Fre¬ 
nch,the territories of Tonkin andAnnam. By 
the 19th ccntur>% Portuguese had vacated 
Cochin- China which became part of Viet¬ 
nam. In 1863 Vietnam yielded Cochin 
China to the French and in 1884 became a 
French protectorate. 


In 1940 Japan occupied Vietnam. During 
the occupation the nationalists formed an 
independence League, the Viet Minh, headed 
by HO-Chi-Minh, the communist guerilla 
leader. In Au^st 1945 the Viet Minh forced 
out Bao Dai former emperor ofAnnam, 
who was installed by Japan as the head of 
all Viet-Nam. W'ith communists in power in 
Vietnam, France sent out an expeditionary 
force to reinstate Bao Dai, but suffered 
heavy losses and were finally defeated by 
’Jiet Minh. A cease-fire signed at Geneva 
in 1954 divided Vietnam into two, North 
Vietnam going to the communists and South 
Vietnam remaining under the control, of the 
French. 


Republic of \letr»ani. On oct.26,1955,Ngo 
Dinh Diem Premier of the interim govern¬ 
ment of South Vietnam proclaimed it a 
republic and became its first President. 
President Diem was elected for a second 
term in 1961. In 1964 Diem was assassinated 
and a military coup took over the govern¬ 
ment. Other governments followed, Air 
Force Commander Nguyen C lo Ky became 
Premier, on June 19,1965, of the 9th regime 
since the fall of Pres. Ngo Dinh Diem. War 
between S^.^uth Viemam and North Vietnam 
has persisted since 1954. The communist 
Viet Cong of the North Vietnam has been 
carrying on an incessant guerilla warfare 
against South Vietnam. South Vietnam has 
so far withstood the Viet Cong attacks 
with American military aid. 

Democratic Republic of Vietnam. Viernam 
constitution adopted in 1959 provides for a 
President elected by Parliament and a Prime 
Minister appointed by the President. 
PrcHidcnt Ho-Chi-Minh re-clccted in 1960 
has held o^icc sLicc 19C4. North Vietnam 
is a frankly Ck^mmunist state and makes no 
bones about it. 


\\T.ST£RN SAMOA 

Western Samoa comprise'^ 4 i.slandsM the 
South Paciiic Occan^ the largest of them 
beinv? Savaii a.nd iJpolu. Ea'^tern Samoa 
witlt ii; uouta! at Pago Pago, remains a 
depcndt(U'y of the h'.S A. 

Western Sarru' , v (jo.^uian colony 

between im r-nd 19i4.lt beenne aNcv 
/caland trustc'-isliip after thcFi'-uWorln .var 
WA'SLcin Samoa^ beoaoic fu! y indepenn, nt 

fn )962. P is a semi-tnonarohicl state with 
two Ir'bal cliitls asj'^int (.Haiefs oi .■ate. 


The chief products are fisli, copra fD®!, 
bananas, taro, sweet potatoes, bark, Sfom" 
and mats. 

YEMEN 

The Imamate of Yemen is in the south 
west of the Arabian Peninsula and lies 
between Aden and Saudi Arabia. Its chief 
port is Ahmedi on the Red Sea. The Yem¬ 
en Arab Republic was established after the 
Imamate (Moslem theocratic monarchy) was 
overthrown by a coupd’etat on sep. 27,1962. 
Executive power is vested in the President 
who appoints the Premier. 

Yemen is rich in oil, which forms th® 
major source of public revenue. The main 
agricultural products arc coffee, barley, 
dates, sesame, herbs and fruits. Hides and 
precious stones are exported. 

TOGOSLAVIA 

Yugoslavia, a Balkan state, is made up 
of six republics-Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Montene^o, Bosnia, Herzegovina and 
Macedonia and lies between Austria, Hun¬ 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Greece and Alba¬ 
nia. The Adriatic Sea bounds it on the west. 
Rijeka on the northern Adriatic is Yugosla¬ 
via’s biggest port. 

Serbia, a vassal of Turkey since 1389, 
became an independent kingdom by the 
Treaty of Berlin, 1878. In 1913 as a result of 
(he Balkan wars, Serbia expanded by the 
annexation of old Serbia and Macedonia. 
When the Austrian Arch-duke Francis 
Ferdinand and his wife were assassinated at 
Sarajevo on June 28, 1914 by s Serbian,the 
Austrian government declared war on Serbia 
and this sparked off the First World Wan 
When the Austria-Hungarian Empire along 
with Germany and Turkey were defeated 
in the First V’orld War, Serbia regained in¬ 
dependence, addiing to itself the former 
Austro- Hungarian provinces of Croatia, 
Dalmatia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Slovenia, 
Voyvodina, and the independent state of 
Montenegro under Peter 1 of Serbia king. 
The new state ' /as named Yugoslavia.Mon¬ 
archy continued in Yugoslavia, until World 
War IT, when Germany invaded Yugoslavia 
nnd King Peter II fled to London. A nati¬ 
onal liberation movement under Josip Broz, 
bett known as Marshal Tito, drove out 
the German invaders in 1941-45. Yugoslayia 
became a federal republic in 1946,with 
Marshal Tito, ;i Communist, as the head- 
Tito, ihough a Communist refused to accept 
dictation from Moscow and v. is denounced 
b> the Communist Cominform in 1948. 
Tito disregarded Moscow’s threats, accepted 
from U.S.A., Britain and France, and 
followud an independent policy in utter dis¬ 
regard of Staiin s tlir-ents. In 1935 Premier 
Bulganin and Krushchev, brought about a 
rapprochmenl with Yugoilavia admitting 
the right of Yugoslavia to pursue its own 
policy. 
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constitution was adopted on 
4^1963. It provides for a 4 year term 
brace for the President of the Republic 
who may be reelected for a second term. 
The structure of the Federal Assembly was 
changed, its constituent chambers being in¬ 
creased from 2 to 5, each chamber having 120 
members. 


Yugoslavia is a primarily agricultural 
country,though its economic character is 
being fast changed to that of an industrial 
country, by the programme of industrialisa¬ 
tion. Nearly 1/3 of Yugoslavia is forcst,about 
60% is devoted to agriculture, out of which 
80% is taken up by cereals. The chief crops 
arc maize, wheat, barley,rye, tobacco, oats, 
hops, and fruit including grapes. The princi¬ 
pal minerals are coal, iron, copper, chrome, 
antimony, manganese, lcad,pyritcs, mercuty, 
salt, and bauxite. Many farms are collectiv- 


iscd but since 1953, participation iil ^lfec^ 
live farms has been made voluntar>'. Private 
holdings arc limited to 10 hectares (24-7 
acres) All industry is publicly owned and 
private enterprise is limited to small-scale 
production. 

ZAMBIA 

On October 24,1964 Northern Rhodesia 
was renamed Zambia, after the great Zam¬ 
bezi river, when it became an independent 
sovereign state. The executive power is vested 
in the President. The National Assembly, the 
unicameral Parliament is composed of 75 
members. Elections arc held every 5 years. 

Principal agricultural products are maize, 
tobacco, kaffir corn, millet, cassava and 
groundnuts. The country is rich in minerals 
including copper,zinc, cobaU,gold, vanadium 
and manganese. 
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Tilis section has been specially added 
to help the casual reader to get an over¬ 
all idea of the fundamental data concerning 
the countries of the world. The countries 
of ^he world include not only the independent 
nations, but also the protectorates, overseas 
territories overseas provinces, colonies and 
other dependencies. In most Year Books, 
the reader has to wade through page after 
page in the Gazetteer Section to get an 
idea of the basic facts relating to the various 
countries of the world.This section enables 


the reader to avoid this tiresome and very 
often futile process. 

This section is dwidedinto two parts. 
The first part Facts and Figures at a Glance 
contains such details as area, population 
(latest official estimate), religions, monetary 
unit, capital, language, form of the gover¬ 
nment etc.ofthe difTercnt countries. The 
second part Heads of States contains the 
names and designations of the de jure and 
do facto Hcadsof States all over the world 
as on March 1, 1967. 


FACTS AND FIGURES AT A GLANCE 


Political Area {sq.mi.) capital, 

division & and government 

population 


Aden ^.112000.C. Aden. British colony 

Protectorate administered by a Governor (rena- 
Pop. 1000,000 med protectorate of southern Arabia) 

Aden State of A.IS.C, Aden.Ruled by native sult- 
Pop. 220,000 ans and shciklis advised by a British 
agent. 


Afghanistan ^.250,000.C. Kabul.A constitutional 
Pop. 13800,000 monarchy ruled by a king, a cabinet 
and a bicameral legislative assembly. 

Albania rf4.MOOO.C7. .Tirana. A Sloviet-type 
Pop. 178,8000 republic. Actually ruled by the com¬ 
munist party politburo. 


Algeria .^4.919600.C.AIgiers.Independent re 

Pop. 10453000 public,ruled by the 26 man Revolutf 
onaiy Council. 


Monetary Language Religion 
unit 


East 

African 

shilling 

Arabic, 

Hindi 

Moslem 

East 

African 

shilling 

Arabic 

Moslem 

Afghani 

rupee 

Afghan 
(Pushtu j, 
Persian. 

Moslem 

Lek 

Albanian 

Moslem, 
Orthodox- 
Catholic 

Franc 

Arabic. 

French, 

Berber 

Moslem, 

Catholic, 

Judaist 
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Andorra A.\9\.C, AndorralaVella. A republic 
Pop. 6439 under the joint suzerainty of the 
French State and the Bishop of Urgel. 

Angola AAU35\. C. Luanda. Portuguese 

Pop. 4832677 overseas province with a governor- 
general 

Argentina /1.1079965.C. Buenos Aires. An indc- 
Pop.21000,000 dependent republic. Mili¬ 
tary regime since jun. 1966 

AKcnsion /l.34.C.Georgeto\vn. Possession of 
Islaml Great Britain administered through 

Pop. 418 the govei nment of Si. Helena. 

Australia /1.2974581C. Canberra. Member of 
Pop.l 12,50708 the British Commonwealth of Nat¬ 
ions with a governor-general,prime 
minister and cabinet. 

Austria . 1.32393.C.Vienna. Republic with a 

Pop. 7073807 bicameral Federal Parliament. 

Dakama /.vtor/ivl.4404.C.Nassau. British colony 
Pop. 134,0C0 with governor, executive and legisl¬ 
ative council and house of assembly 


ftahrein 
Pop. 165000 

Barbados 
Pop. 242000 


Lklgiwu 
Pop. 9251414 


Bermuda 
Pop.48000 


Bhutan 
Pop. 700000 


Bismarck 
ArcJnpelagn 
Pvp. 174115 


/I.213.C. Manama.Arab sheikhdom 
protected by Great Britain and ad¬ 
vised by British political agent. 

.l.l66.C.Bridgeto\vn.Nevvly indepe¬ 
ndent nation; Smallest nation in the 
western hemisphere. 

AA 1779.C. Brussels. Constitutional 
hereditary monarchy, King appoints 
a cabinet of ministers. 

/1.21.C. Hamilton. British colony 
with governor, executive and legisl¬ 
ative council and house of assembly. 

.4.18000 C.Punakha. Ruled by a Ma¬ 
haraja and advised by India in fore¬ 
ign relations. 

/1.19660.C.Rabaul. A part of thctcr- 
ritory of New Guinea administered 
by Australia as a U.N. trust territory. 


Bolivia .1.404388.C.Lit Paz;Sucrc. A repub- 

IV'P. :v>.*^3000 lie with a president, appointive mini- 
Ters of state and an elect K'c senate 
and chamber of deputies. 

Bont" Blands /1.105, Administered by the United 
Poo 1360 Stuics. 

n nuvura 4.222000.C.Griburoncs. An indepcn- 

Po** • u.’iit T 'public, tormcrly Bochuan- 

akin.l. 


Monetary 

unit 


Language 



Franc and Catalan 
Peseta 

Catholic 

Angola r 

Bantu 

languages, 

Portuguese 

Tribal relig¬ 
ions. 

Peso 

Spanish 

Catholic 

Pound 

English 

Protestant 

Australian 

pound 

English 

Protestant, 

Catholic. 

Shilling 

German 

Catholic 

Pound 

English 

Catholic 

Protestant. 

Rupee 

Arabic 

Moslem 

B.W.I. 

dollar 

English 

lYolcstant 

Franc 

French and 
Flemish 

Catholic 

Pound 

English 

Protestant 

Rupee 

Bhutia 

(Tibetan) 

dialect) 

Lamaist, 

Hindu. 

Australian Papuan, 
pound English, 

Chinese 

Tribal relig¬ 
ions 

Catholic. 

Protestant. 

Boliviano 

Spanish, 

Indian 

Catholic 

Dollar, 

Yen 

Japanese 

Shinto- 

Buddhist. 

Pound 

Bantu 

languages, 

Bushman, 

Englisli 

Tribal 

religions. 

Protustaut. 
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Area {sq, mi,), capital and 
government 


Monetary Language Rei 
unit 



Brazil^ /1.3288063.C.Brasilia.Fcderal repub- 

Pop. 70528625 lie with a president, vice president, 
appointive secretaries of state and a 
bicameral legislature. 


British 
Honduras 
Pop. 103,000 

Brunei 
Pop. 83877. 

Bulgaria. 


i4.8867.C.Belize.British colony with 
governor, executive council and 
legislative assembly 

/1.2226.C.Brunei Town.A sultanate 
under British protection. 


/1.42800.C.Sofia.Soviet-type republic 
Pop. 8C450C0 with a one-house legislature, which, 
elects a presidium whose president 
is the nominal chief of state. Actual 
power is communist politburo. 

Burma y4.261610.C.Rangoon, A republic 

Pop.23664000 with a president elected by a bicam¬ 
eral legislature. 

Burundi ■<4.10842.C.Usumbura.Constitutional 
Pop. 2500000 monarchy, at present a republic with 
a President. 

Cambodia /1.70,000 C.Phnom Penh. Constitut- 
Pop. 5748842. ional monarchy with a national ass¬ 
embly 

Cameroon /1.183381.C.Yaounde.lndependent 
Pop. 4907000 federal republic with a president and 
a national assembly. 

Canada .4.3851809 C.Ottawa. Member of the 
Pop. 19705000 British Commonwealth with a gover¬ 
nor general, prime minister and cab¬ 
inet. 

Cojiary Islands A.46S5 C.LasPalmas.Islands forming 
Pop. 967177. two provinces of Spain, each gover¬ 
ned by a govenior. 

Cape Verde 
islands 
Pop. 180,000 

Caroline 
Tslamls 
Pop.36980 


province, ruled by a governor 


Trust territory of the Pacific Islands 
and administered by a high commiss¬ 
ioner 


Central African A.ZyjZSZ C.Bangui. An independent 
Republic republic with a president and a natio- 
Pop. 1800000 nal assembly. Military regime since 
Jan 1966. 

Ceylon /1.25400.C.Colombo.Domiuion of 

Pop. 10644809 the British Commonwealth ruled by 
a govemor-gencraha prime-minister, 
a cabinet and a bicameral legislature. 


Cruzeiro 

Portuguese 

Catholic 

British English and 
Honduras Spanish 
dollar 

Catholic, 

Protestant. 

Malayan 

dollar 

Malay, 

English 

Moslem, 

Buddhist, 

Lev 

Bulgarian 

Eastern 

Orthodox 

Kyat 

Burmese, Buddhist, 

Karen,Shan. Tribal 
religions. 

Franc. 

Bantu 

languages, 

Flemish, 

French. 

Catholic , 

Tribal 

religious. 

Riel 

Khmer,Lao 

Buddhist 

Franc 

Sudanese and Tribal relig- 
Bantu langu- ions,Moslem, 
ages, Arabic, Christian. 
French 

Dollar 

English, 

French 

Protestant, 

Catholic. 

Peseta 

Spanish 

Catholic 

Escudo 

Portuguese 

Catholic 

Dollar 

Micronesian 

dialects, 

Malayao- 

Polynesian. 

languages. 

Tribal relig¬ 
ions,Prolest- 
ant,Catholic. 

Franc 

Bantu and Moslem, 
Sudanese Ian- Tribal relig- 
guages, Arab- ions,Catholic 
ic, French. 

Rupee 

Singhalese, 

Tamil. 

Buddhist, 

Hindu. 
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population 


Area (sq. mi.), capital 
and government 


Monetary Lxmguage 
unit 



Chad A.49600.C. Fort Lamy. Equatorial Franc 

Pop.3300000 .\frican republic within the French 
Community with a legislative assem¬ 
bly. 

Bantu and Moslem, 
Sudanese Ian- Tribal religi- 
guagcs,Ara- ons, Catho- 
bic, French lie. 

Chile /4.286397.C.Santiago.A republic with Peso 

Pop.8492000 a president, vice-president and a 
bicameral legislature. 

Spanish 

Catholic. 

ChinaiMain- /1.3643000. C.Peking. In theory,go- Chinese 
to^.^Commu- vernmental power resides in the Na- dollar 
nist). lional People’s Congress and the 

Pop.730000000 State Council. In practice, power re¬ 
sides in the Communist party’s Cen¬ 
tral Committee. 

Chinese, 

Mongol, 

Turki 

Confucianist, 

Buddhist, 

Taoist, 

Moslem. 

China:Tai\van /<.13808C.Taipei. A republic whose Dollar 
(Nationalist) supreme organ of government is the 
Pop.10431341 popularly elected National Assembly. 

Chinese Confucianist, 

(Amoy dialcct)Buddhist, 
Formosan. Taoist,Chris- 

tain,Tribal 
religions. 

Colombia /f.439997.C.Bogota. A centralised Peso 

Pop.16525000 federal republic wit ha prcsidcnt,vicc- 
president and a bicameral legislature. 

Spanish 

Catholic. 

Comoro Islands A.^l^.C.\yrd\i0z\. An overseas terri- Franc 
Pop.183133 tory of France with an administrator, 

privy council and an elective general 
council 

Arabic, 

French 

Moslem 

Congo,Rcp.of /l.l32000.CBrazzaville.Equatorial Franc 
Pop.l000,000 African republic within the French 

Community with a legislative assem¬ 
bly. 

Bantu and 

Sudanese 

languages, 

Arabic, 

French. 

Moslem, 

Tribal relig¬ 
ions. 

Catholic. 

Congo Re public A.905400.C. Leopoldville. Independ- Franc 
(ex-Belgian) ent republic. Military regime since 
Pop.15007000 1960. 

Bantu langu-Tribal relig- 
ages,French, ions,Catholic. 
Flemish. 

Coob Islands A.99.C. Avarua.Tcrritory of New New 
Pop.17654. Zealand administered by a resident Zealand 

c( iiimissioncr pound 

Polynesian 

dialects, 

English. 

Protestant, 

Tribal 

religions. 

Co.^fa Rica .4.19647.C.San Jose. Republic with Colon 
P<ip.l4l20O0 president, cabinet and a unicameral 
legislature 

Spanish 

Catholic 

Cuba A.442 18.C. Havana. Formal republic Peso 

Pop.6466000 with dictatorial aspects. Government 
by decree of prime minister 

Spanish 

Catholic 

c:u‘ricao rVe//?. f.210.C.WiUemstad. Self-governing Guilder 

Antiles) part of Netherlands. 

iv;\l27h>4 

Dutch and 
Papiamento 

Protestant 

Cvpru^. /<.3572.C.NicoHia Tndependent repu- Pound 

000 blic with a unicameral legi* iature. 

Greek, 

Turkish 

Greek 

Orthodox, 

Moslem. 
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Area {sq, capital and 
government 


y^69 

Monetary Language 
unit 


Czechoslovakia /i .49366. C.Praguc. Soviet-type repub- 
Pop.l 3741770 lie with a president and a one-house 
elective parliament. Actual power 
resides in politburo, highest body of 
Communist party. 

Koruna 

Czech and 
Slovak 

Catholic 

Dahomey 

Pop. 1934000 

/t.43784.C. PortoNovo. Independent 
republic. Military regime since 1965. 

Franc 

Sudanese 

languages, 

French 

Tribal relig¬ 
ions, 

Moslem. 

Denmark 

Pop.4585256 

^.16576.C.Copenhagen.Constitutio- 
nal, hereditary monarchy with a uni¬ 
cameral parliament. 

Krone 

Danish 

Protestant 

Dominican Rep.A.l9332, CSanto Domingo. A repu- 
Pop.3013525 blic with president, cabinet and two- 
house legislature. 

Peso 

Spanish 

Catholic. 

Ecuador 

Pop.4877000 

yI.l04506.C.Quito. A centralised re¬ 
public with a president, a cabinet and 
an elective bicameral legislature. 

Sucre 

Spanish, 

Indian 

Catholic 

El Salvador, 
Pop.2501278 

/1.8259.C. San Salvador. Republic 
with a president and a one- house 
legistature. 

Colon 

Spanish 

Catholic 

England and /1.50875.C.London. England isgov- 
Wales erned directly by the government 

Pop. 46071604 of Great Britain and Northern Ire¬ 
land. 

Pound 

English and 

Welsh 

(Celtic) 

Protestant 

Ethiopia 

Pop.22200000 

/4.395000.C.AddisAbaba. Constitut¬ 
ional monarchy with an emperor 
assisted by a council of ministers 
and a bicameral legislature. 

Ethiopian 

dollar 

> Amharic, 
Ha mi tic 
languages, 
Arabic. 

Coptic 

Christian, 

Moslem. 

Falkland 

Islands 

Pop.2172 

/I.4700.C.Stanley. British colony 
with a governor and an executive 
and a legislative council. 

Pound 

English 

Protestant, . 
Catholic 

Fernando Po 
Pop.80,000 

yl.lOOO.C.Santa Isabel. Spanish 
province ruled by a governor 

Peseta 

Bantu langu- Tribal relig- 
ages,Spanish. ions.CaihoIic 

Fiji 

Pop.449000 

/4.7083.C.Suva. British colony ruled 
by a governor with an executive and 
legislative council. 

Fiji pound English, 
Fijian, 
Hindustani, 
Chinese. 

Protestant, 

Catholic, 

Moslem, 

Hindu. 

Finland 

Pop.4446222. 

.4.130120.C.Hclsinki. A rcpublicwith 
a president, a one house elective 
diet and appointive council of state. 

Markka 

Finnish and 
Swedish 

Protestant. 

France 

Pop.49000000 

/I.212681.C. Paris.A republic with a 
president, a two-house elective parlia¬ 
ment and an appointive council of 
ministers. 

Franc 

French 

Catholic 

Gabon 

Pop.447880 

.'T103000.C.Librevillc. Equatorial Franc 
African republic within the French 

Community with a legislative assem¬ 
bly. 

Bantu and 

Sudanese 

languages, 

Arabic, 

French. 

Moslem, 
Tribal rclig- 
ions,Catholic. 
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^ryopulation 


Area {sq. mi.), capital and 
government 


Monetary Language 
unit 



Gambia /l,40003 C. Bathurst. Crown colony Pound 

Pop.315486. and protectorate of Great Britain 

administered by a governor,executive 
and legislative councils 


Sudanese Moslem, 

languages. Tribal relig- 
English. ions, 

Christain. 


Germany East .,4,41,635. C. Berlin. German Demo- East German 
Pop.17011931 cratic Republic. It has a communist German 

controlled legislative branch which deutschraark 
selects the president, cabinet and 
prime minister. 


Germany IVest A. 95914. C. Bonn. German Federal West German 
Pop.58587000 Republic has an elected federal diet German 

and council who jointly elect the deutschmark 
president. 


Protestant, 

Catholic 


Protestant 

Catholic 


Ghana 

Pop.7340000 

A. 92,100. C. Accra. An independent 
republic, Military rule since Feb. 
1966. 

Pound 

Sudanese 

languages, 

English 

Moslem, 

Tribal 

religions, 

Christian. 

Gibraltar 

Pop.24,386 

A. 2J. C. Gibraltar, British Crown 
colony administered by a governor, 
executive council, and a legislative 
council. 

Pound 

English and 
Spanish 

Catholic 

Gilbert and 
Ellice hlands 
Pop. 50,003 

A. 369. C. Bairiki. British colony' 
administered by a resident com¬ 
missioner. 

Australian English, 
pound Gilbertisc 

Tribal 

religions, 

Protestant, 

Catholic. 

Greece 

Pop.8388553 

A. 51,182. C. Athens. A constitu¬ 
tional hereditary monarchy with a 
unicameral parliament. 

Drachma 

Greek 

Greek 

Orthodox 

Greenland 

Pop.33,113 

A. 8,40,000. C.Godthaab.An integral 
part of the Danish Kingdom, with 
representation in parliament. 

Krone 

Danish and 
Greenlandic 

Protestant 

Guadeloupe 

Pop.2,82,000 

A. 122. C. Basse-Terre. Overseas de¬ 
partment of France with a prefect 
and elective general council. 

Franc 

French, 

French 

Patois 

Catholic 

Guam 

Pop.67,044 

A. 209. C. Agana. Territory of the 
United States administered by a 
governor and advisory and legisla¬ 
tive bodies. 

Dollar 

English, 

Chamorro, 

Spanish 

Catholic 

Guatemala 

Pop.4278341 

4. 42,042. C. Guatemala. Republic 
with a president, cabinet and one- 
house legislature. 

Quetzal 

Spanish 

Catholic 

GnianafFrench 
Pop 27,863 

)A. 35,135. C. Cayenne. Overseas de¬ 
partment of France governed by a 
prelect, with an elective council- 
general. 

Franc 

French 

Catholic 

Guinea A. 93 360. C. Conakry. Independent 

Pop.33,5LOOO Republic with a president and a 
national assembly. 

Franc 

Sudanese 

languages, 

French 

Tribal reli¬ 
gions, 
Moslem 

Guinea, 

fPortu^nc'<r} 

Pop. 5,10,777 

A. 13,948. C. Bi.iau, Portuguese 
oven,c 3 s province ruled by u gover- 
nor. 

Escudo 

Sudanese 

languages, 

Portuguese 

Tribal reli¬ 
gions. 
Catholic 
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Area (sq. /»/.) capital and 

Monetary Language 

Religi^[^\ 

m^toTrA/ 

government 

unit 


Guyana A> 89,480. C. Georgetown. An in- 

Pop. 6,50,000 dependent stale with a unicameral 
parliament. 

B.W.l.Dollar English 

Protestant 

^<iiti A. 10,714. C. Port-au-Prince. Re- 

Pop.43,46,000 public with a president, cabinet and 
a two-house legislature. 

Gourde 

Creole, 

French 

Catholic 

Honduras A. 43,227. C. Tegucigalpa. Republic 

Pop.18,83,360 with a president, council of ministers 
and a one-house legislature. 

Lempira 

Spanish 

Catholic 

Hong Kong A. 398 {. C. Victoria. A British 
Pop.36,42,000 colony ruled by governor assisted by 
executive and legislative council. 

Hong Kong Chinese, 
dollar English 

Confucianist, 

Buddhist, 

Christian 

Hungary A. 35,910. C. Budapest. Soviet-type 

Pop.99,78,000 republic with a president. Actual 
power in hands of politburo, highest 
organ of Communist party. 

Forint 

Hungarian Catholic, 
Protestant 

Iceland ^.39,758. C. Reykjavik. A republic 

Pop. 1,85,000 with a president, an elective two- 
house legislature and an appointive 
cabinet of ministers. 

Krona 

Icelandic 

Protestant 

A, 700. C. Sidi Ifni. Spanish province 
Pop. 54,000 ruled by a governor. 

Peseta 

Berber, Ara- Moslem 
bic, Spanish 

India See section II India 




l^^onesia A, C. Djakarta. Republic 

1 op. >'/U5:)34b with president, cabinet and unicam¬ 
eral legislature. 

Rupiah 

Indonesian 
(Javanese 
Malay etc) 

Moslem, 
Tribal reli¬ 
gions, Chri¬ 
stian,Hindu. 

^>28,000. C. Teheran. Constitu- 
Pop.2252j000 lional monarchy governed by a shah, 
prime minister, cabinet and a bica¬ 
meral legislature. 

Rial 

Persian, 

Arabic, 

Kurdish 

Moslem, 

Zo roast rian 

^’^‘7 A. 1,16,600. C. Baghdad. Indepcn- 

Pop. 6538109 dent rcbublic. 

Dinar 

Arabic, Tur- Moslem 
kish,Kurdish. 

Ireland .4.26,601. C. Dublin.A republic with 

rop. 28,14.703 a president, premier and an elective, 
two-house parliament. 

Pound 

English and Catholic 
Gaelic 

S,050. C. Jerusalem. Republic 
rop.25,«5,600 with president, prime-minister, cabi¬ 
net and elective unicameral legi¬ 
slature. 

Israeli 

pound 

Hebrew, 

Arabic 

Judaist, 

Moslem 

Italy A. 1,16,256. C. Rome. A republic 

Pop.52829000 with a president, a two-house ele¬ 
ctive legislature, and an appointive 
cabinet’ 

Lira 

Italian 

Catholic 

l^ory Coast A. 1,24,000. C. Abidjan. West Afri- 
P^P- 34,00,000 can republic with a unicameral legi¬ 
slature. 

Franc 

Sudanese 

languages, 

French. 

Tribal reli¬ 
gions, 

Moslem 







COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 



Area (.sq. mi.) capital and 
government 


^.4,411. C. Kingston. Anindcpen- 
wp-ia,35,000 dent member of the Commonwealth 
of Nations with a bicameral parlia¬ 
ment. 

^>82,700. C. Tokyo. Constitut- 
Fop,965600(X) lonal monarchy with the executive 
povver vested in prime minister and 
cabinet. The duties of the emperor 
are merely ceremonial. 

Jordan A* 37,500. C. Amman. A constitu- 

Pop. 17,52,095 tional monarchy with bicameral Na¬ 
tional Assembly. 

Kenya A. 2,24,860 C. Nairobi. Indepen- 

Pop.86,76,000 dent state with a republican form of 
government. 


Korea North 
Pop.93,58,000 

Korea South 
Pop.28l55000 

Kuwait 

Pop.3,83,000 


Laos 

Pop.22,00,000 

Lebanon 

Pop.16,46,000 

Lesotho 

Pop.7,45,000 


A, 46,814. C. Pyongyang. Commu¬ 
nist “People’s Republic.” 

A, 38,452. C. Seoul. A Republic 
with a president and a National As¬ 
sembly. 


pendent Sheikhdom with defence 
alliance and economic ties with Great 
Britain. 

A. 91,428. C. Vientiane. Constitu¬ 
tional monarchy with a cabinet and 
a national assembly. 


Liberia 

Pop. 1066000 


Libya 

Pop.l5,59,3i>9 

Liechtenstein 

P.pJ4,757 

LiixemtMnng 

Pop.-\32,000 


republic governed by a president, 
cabinet and an elective legislature. 

.'t. 11,716. C. Maseru. Kingdom of 
Lesotho, formerly British protecto¬ 
rate of Basutoland. 

A. 43,000. C. Monrovia. Republic 
with president, ciibinet senate and 
house of representatives. 

6,80,000. C. Tripoli. A hereditary 
monarchy with a bicameral legislature 

A, 62. C. Vaduz. A principality 
headed by a prince and an elective 
or.''-hou3C legislature. 

A. 993. C. Luxembout'f. A grand 
uuchy and herediUry, constitutional 
monarchy. 


Monetary 

unit 

Language 

kdigion 

Pound 

English 

Protestant, 

Catholic 

Yen 

Japanese 

Buddhist, 

Shinto 

Dinar 

Arabic 

Moslem, 

Christian 

East 

African 

shilling 

Swahili, 

English, 

Sudanese 

Hamitic, 

Bantu* 

Tribal 

religions, 

Moslem. 

Hwan 

Korean 

Confucianist 

Buddhist, 

Christian 

Hwan 

Korean 

Confucianist, 

Buddhist, 

Christian. 

Dinar 

Arabic 

Moslem 

Kip 

Khmer, 

Lao 

Buddhist 

Lebanese 

pound 

Arabic, 

French 

Christian, 
Moslem , 

Pound 

Bantu 

languages, 

Afrikaans, 

English. 

Tribal 

religions, : 

Christian 

Missions, 

Dollar 

English, Christian, . 
Sudanese Tribal 
languages, religions, 
Moslem 

Libyan 

pound 

Arabic 

Moslem 

Swiss franc German 

Catholic 

Franc 

Mosel- 

frankisch 

Catholic 
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COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 




Monetary Language 
unit 

Religion 

Pataca 

Chinese, 

Portuguese 

Confucianist, 

Buddhist, 

Taoist, 

Christian. 

Franc 

French, 
Malagasy 
and Bantu 
languages 

Tribal 

religions. 

Catholic, 

Protestant. 

Pound 

Bantu 

languages, 

English. 

Tribal 

religions 

Malayan 

dollar 

Malay, 

Chinese, 

English 

Moslem, 

Confucianist 

Rupee 

Singhalese, 

Arabic, 

Dravidian. 

Moslem. 

Franc 

Sudanese Moslem, 

and Haraitic Tribal 
languages, religions. 
Arabic, 

French, 

Pound 

Maltese, 

English. 

Catholic 

Dollar 

Micronesian 

dialects, 

Spanish. 

Tribal 

religions. 

Franc 

Marquesan, 

French. 

Tribal 

religions, 

Protestant. 

Dollar 

Micronesian 

dialects 

Tribal 

religions, 

Protestant 

Franc 

Creole, 

French 

Catholic 

Franc 

Arabic 

Hamiticand 

Sudanese 

languages, 

French. 

Moslem 

Rupee 

English, 

Hindustani, 

French. 

Catholic 


Area {sq. mL), capital and 
government 


; Macao 

Pop. 2 , 00,000 


A. 6. C. Macao. Portuguese overseas 
province ruled by a governor. 


Malagasy Rep. A. 2.27,800. C. Tananarive. Inde- 
Pop. 6016000 pendent republic with a two house 
legislature. 

Malawi A, 46,055. C. Zomba. An indepen- 
^ op.30,00,000 dent republic with a unicameral 
national assembly. 

Malaysia A. 1,27,149. C. Kuala Lumpur. Ma- 
Pop.91,35,000 laysian Federation is a member of 
the Commonwealth of Nations; the 
Federal Parliament is composed of 
the Senate and the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Maidive >4. 115. C. Male. An independent 
Islands sultanate, with a bicameral legi- 

Pop. 1,00,000 slaturc. 

' Mali A. 4,64,873. C. Bamako. West Afri- 

Pop.43,07,113 can republic with a president and a 
national assembly. 


^-Valletta. Independent 
Pop,3,29,285 member of the Commonwealth of 
Nations with a unicameral legislature. 

i Mariana A. 450. C. Garapan. A group of is- 

I Islands lands in the United States Trust 

. Pop. 39,728 territoty of the Pacific administered 

by a high commissioner. 

[Marquesas /f.480. C. Atuona. A group of is- 
^ Islands lands in French Polynesia admini- 

j Pop. 4,837 stered from Tahiti. 

I Marshall A. 150. C. Majuro. A group of is- 

glands lands in the United States Trust ter- 

Pop. 13,928 ritory of the Pacific administered by 

i a high commissioner. 

Martinique A. 385. C. Fort-de-France. Overseas 

Pop. 2,91,000 department of France with a prefect 

and elective general council. 

Maurifania A. 4,18,810. C. Nouakchott. West 

Pop.9,00,000 African republic within the French 

Community with a legislative assem- 
' bly. 

^<^itritius A. 720. C. Port-Louis. British colony 

7,41,000 ruled by a governor and executive 

council and a legislative council. 






Mexico 

Pop.34923129 

A. 7,60,373. C. Mexico City. Feder¬ 
ative republic with a president, coun¬ 
cil of ministers and a two-house legi¬ 
slature. 

Peso 

Spanish 

Catholic 

Monaco 

Pop. 20,441 

A, 8. C. Monte Carlo. A principa¬ 
lity. The prince's authority exercised 
through a state ministry and 3 govern¬ 
ment counsellors. 

Franc. 

French 

Catholic 

Mongolia 
Pop.30,00.000 

A. 17,50,000. C. Ulan Bator. Com¬ 
munist republic, whose prime mini¬ 
ster is also head of communist party 
politburo, which is the actual ruler. 

Tugrik 

Mongolian, 

Russian 

Eamaist, 

Tribal 

religions. 

Morocco 

Pop.l29590C0 

A, 1,69,000. C. Rabat. Constitu¬ 
tional monarchy with a cabinet and 
a consultative national assembly. 

Dirham 

Arabic, 

Berber, 

French. 

Moslem, 

Catholic, 

Jewish. 

Mozambique 

Pop.6592994 

A. 3,02,250. C. Lourenco. Portu¬ 
guese overseas province ruled by a 
governor and a government council. 

Escudo 

Bantu 

languages, 

Portuguese. 

Tribal 

religions. 

Catholic. 

Muscat and 
Oman 

Pop. 5 50,000 

A. 82,000. C. Muscat. An indepen¬ 
dent sultanate. 

Rupee, Arabic 

Maria Theresa 
dollar 

Moslem 

Nepal 

Pop.94,07,127 

A. 54,362. C. Katmandu. An inde¬ 
pendent kingdom governed by a 
Maharaja, prime minister and a 
national council. 

Nepalese 

rupee 

Indo-Aryan 

languages, 

Tibetan. 

Hindu, 

Buddhist, 

Lamai.st. 

Netherlands 
Pop. 11967000 

/t. 12,750. C. Amsterdam. A consti¬ 
tutional, hereditary monarchy go¬ 
verned by the queen, her ministers 
and a two-house legislature, partly 
elective and partly chosen by pro¬ 
vincial councils. 

Guilder 

Dutch 

Catholic, 

Protestant, 

New Caledonia A. 8,548. C. Noumea. French over- 
Pop. 75,000 seas territory administered by high 
commissioner assisted by an appoin¬ 
tive CKecutive council and an elective 
general council. 

Franc 

Malanesian, 

dialects, 

French. 

Catholic. 

Tribal 

religions. 

New Guinea, 

( Netherlands) 
Pop. 7.58,396 

A. 1,51,000. C. Hollandia. A Dutch 
colony, its status undetermined pen¬ 
ding negotiations with Indonesian 
government. 

Guilder 

Papuan. 

Dutcli, 

Negrito. 

Tribal 

religions 

New Guinea, A. 3,05,000. C. Port Nforesby. Trust 
{Papua) territory of Australia governed by 

Pop. 19,72,000 administrator of Papua. 

Australian 

pound 

Papuan, 

Pidgin 

English, 

English. 

Tribal 

religions. 

Catholic, 

Protestant. 

New Hchriiles 

piip. 66.000 

/I 5,700. C. Vila. British and French 
condominium administered by Bri¬ 
tish and French resident commis¬ 
sioner^. 

Auhralian 

currency 

Malanesian 

dialects, 

Pidgin 

English, 

Imglish, 

English- 

French. 

Tribal 

religions, 

Catholic. 
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COUNTRIES OE THE WORLD 


^ population 

Zealand 
^op.24,63,000 


Nicaragua 
^op.15,02,000 

^iger 

Pop.28,00,000 


Nigeria 

Pop.55653821 


Niue Islands 
{Savage) 
Pop. 4,781 


Norfolk 
Island 
Pop. 1,048. 

Northern 

Ireland 


Norway 


Pakistan 

Pop.93831982 


^iau Islands 
Pop. 8,845 


panama 
Pop.l 1,00,000 

^^taguay 
Pc)p. 19,03,000 


! 'op.l0016232 


Area (sq.mi-), capital and 
government 

Monetary 

unit 

Language 

Religion 

i4.1,03,736. C. Wellington. Amem- 
1 ber of the British Commonwealth 
with dominion status governed by a 
governor-general, cabinet and uni¬ 
cameral assembly. 

New Zealand English, 
pound Maori. 

Protestant 

N 

A. 57,143. C. Managua. Republic 
• with a president cabinet and a two- 
house legislature. 

Cordoba 

Spanish 

Catholic 

^.4,94,633. C. Niamey. WestAfri- 
' can republic with a legislative as¬ 
sembly. 

. Fianc 

Sudanese, 

Hamitic, 

Arabic, 

French. 

Moslem, 

Tribal 

religions. 

^. 3,56,669. C. Lagos. Independent 
federation within British Common- 
]l%6 * regime since Jan. 

Pound 

Sudanese 

languages, 

Arabic, 

English. 

Moslem, 

Christian 

100. C. Alofi. Dependency of 
New Zealand administered by resi¬ 
dent commissioner. 

New Zealand Mi.xed Protestant 

pound Melanesian 

and Polyne¬ 
sian dialects, 

English. 

A. 13. An Australian territory go¬ 
verned by an administrator. 

Australian 

pound 

English 

Protestant 

A. 5,238. C. Belfast. Executive power 
vested in appointed governor and 
cabinet responsible to legislative two- 
house parliament. 

Pound 

English and 
Gaelic 

Protestant, 

Catholic. 

A. ^*24,710. C. Oslo. A constitu- 

bv thp . monarchy headed 

by the king, his council of state and 
a two-house elective legislature. 

Krone 

Norwegian 

Protestant 

A. 3,65,529. C. Rawalpindi. S^elf- 
governing republic within the British 
Commonwealth ruled by a president, 
cabinet and unicameral legislature. 

Pakistani 

rupee 

Indo-Aryan 
languages 
(Urdu, Ben- 
gali,Punjabi 

Moslem, 

Hindu, 

Christian, 

Sikh. 

A. 189. C. Koror. A civil admini¬ 
strative district in the Western Caro¬ 
lines and part of the United States 
Trust territory of the Pacific Islands. 

Dollar 

Micronesian 

dialects 

Tribal 

religions, 

Christian. 

28,576. C. Panama City. Republic 
with a president, two vice-presidents 
and a one-house legislature. 

Balboa 

Spanish 

Catholic 

y4.1,57,039.C.Asuncion.A centralized 
republic with a president, an appoin¬ 
ted cabinet and a one-house legis¬ 
lature. 

Guarani 

Spanish, 

Indian 

Catholic 

A. 4,82,258. C. Lima. A republic 
with a president, two vice-presidents 
and a two-house legislature. 

Sol 

Spanish, 

Indian 

Catholic 
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COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 


Pmtical 
division 
& population 




Area (sq, mi,)^ capital and 
government 


Monetary Language 
unit 


Religion 


Peso 

Malayan 

languages, 

English, 

Spanish. 

Catholic, 

Moslem, 

Tribal 

religions. 

Fiji pound English, 
Tahitian. 

Protestant 

Zloty 

Polish 

Catholic 

Escudo 

Portuguese 

Catholic 

Dollar 

Spanish, 

English 

Catholic 

Rupee, 

Riyal 

Arabic 

Moslem 

Franc 

French 

Catholic 

Pound 

Bantu 

languages, 

English. 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Peseta 

Bantu langu¬ 
ages, Spanish. 

Tribal 

religions. 

Catholic. 

Franc 

Bantu lan^i- 
ages, Flemish, 
French 

Tribal 

religions, 

Catholic. 

Leu 

Rumanian 

Greek 

Orthodox 

Yen 

Luchuan, 

Japanese, 

English. 

Animistic 

Shinto. 

Pound 

English 

Protestant 

Franc 

French 

Catholic 


Philippines A, 1,15,600. C. Quezon City. Re- 
Pop.29600000 public governed by a president, cabi¬ 
net and a bicameral legislature. 


Pitcairn Island A. 2. C Adams Town. British cq- 
Pop. 186 lony administered by a chief magi¬ 
strate responsible to the governor of 
Fiji. 

Poland A. 1,20,359. C. NV^arsaw. A Soviet- 

Pop.31339000 type “Peoples Republic , actual 
power in the hands of pohtburo, 
highest organ of commun'st party. 

/1.35,598. C. Lisbon. A “Unity cor¬ 
porative republic” with a president, 
premier, and a one-house elective 
legislature. 

A. 3,423. C. San Juan. A self-gover¬ 
ning Commonwealth associated with 
the United States, with a governor, 
an executive council and a bicameral 
legislature. 

A. 4,000. C. Doha. Sheikhdom un¬ 
der British protection. 


Portugal 

Pop.91,46,000 


Puerto Rico 
Pop.23,49,544 


Qatar 
Pop. 55,000 


Reunion A. 970. C. St. Denis. French over- 
Pop.3,47,000 seas department administered by a 
prefect and a council general. 

Rhodeua A. 1,50,333. C. Salisbury. Legally 
Pop.42,10,000 a self-governing colony within pe 
British Commonwealth, but rebel 
regime since 1964. 

A. 10,000. C. Bata. Spanish province 
ruled by a governor. 


Rio Muni 
Pop.2,00,000 


R wanda A. 10,474. C. Kigali. An indepen- 

Pop.26,34,451 dent republic with a president and 
unicameral legislature. 


Rumania /(. 91.660. C. Bucharest. A Soviet- 
Pop.18058604 type “People’s Republic . Supreme 
power resides in communist party 
politburo. 

A.92\. C. Naha. Administered by 
:hc United States. 


Rvukyu h. 
Pbp.8,0'^,40^ 


Sr. Htlena 

P ') p .>^;,^26 


A 47 C. Jamestown. British colony 
with a governor, tn executive and 


St. Pierre 
i Miquehn 
Pop.5J)0() 


an advisory council. 

^ 93. C. St. Piciu . French over- 


■ cas Verti;''iy with a governor, privy 
council a'’** eU <aive general council. 
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Area (sg. mi.), capital and Monetary 

government unit 



Samoa, Js. 
Pop.20,051 

1 

A, 76. C. Pago Pago. Territory of 
the United States with a governor 
and a bicameral legislature. 

Dollar 

English, 

Samoan. 

Protestant 

Samoa, 

IVestcrn 

Pop.l,09,000 

>4.1,133. C. Apia. Under United New Zealand Samoan, 
Nations trustee-ship administered by pound English. 

New Zealand. 

Protestant, 

Tribal 

religions. 

Son Marino 
: Pop.l7,020 

/1.38. C. San Marino. Republic with 
two regents, council of state, onc- 
house legislature. 

Lira 

Italian 

Catholic 

1 Sao Tome and 
' Principe 
' Pop. 66,406 

A. 372. C^. Sao Tome. Portuguese 
overseas province administered" by a 
governor. 

Escudo 

Bantu 

languages, 

Portuguese. 

Tribal 

religions. 

Catholic. 

Sarawak 

Pop.7,44,391 

A. 47,071. C. Kuching. Included in 
Malaysian Federation. 

Malayan 

dollar 

Malay, 

Indonesian 

languages. 

Moslem, 

Tribal 

religions. 

Saudi Arabia 
j Pop.64.00,000 

1 

.4. 6,09,841. C. Riyadh, Mecca. 
Absolute monarchy, a cabinet res¬ 
ponsible to the king and advisory 
councils. 

Riyal 

Arabic 

Moslem 

Scotland 

Pop.51,78,490 

A. 29,796. C. Edinburgh. Northern 
part of Gr. Britain administered bv 
the secretary of state for Scotland 
in the British cabinet. 

Pound 

English and 
Gaelic 

Protestant 

Senegal 

Pop.31,09,840 

>4. 80,617. C. Dakar. An indepen¬ 
dent republic with a president and a 
national assembly. 

Franc 

Sudanese 

languages, 

Arabic, 

French. 

Moslem, 

Tribal 

religions, 

Catholic. 

I Seychelles 
Pop. 46,500 

C. Victoria. British colony 
ruled by governor and a legislative 
and executive council. 

Rupee 

English, 

iFrench. 

Catholic 

Sierra Leone 
Pop.2l,83,000 

>4. 27,925. C. Freetown. An inde¬ 
pendent member of the British Com¬ 
monwealth. 

Pound 

Sudanese 

languages, 

English. 

Tribal 

religions, 

Moslem, 

Christian. 

Sikkim 

Pop.l,61,080 

3,000. C. Gangtok. A protector¬ 
ate of India ruled by a Maharaja and 
a council. 

Rupee 

Nepali, 

Lcpcha, 

Bhutia. 

Hindu, 

Buddhist. 

Singapore 

18,20,000 

A, 224. C. Singapore. An indepen¬ 
dent republic within the Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. 

Malayan 

dollar 

Chinese, Confucianist, 
Malay,Hindi Buddhist, 
English. Taoist, 

Moslem, 

‘Soc/V/}- 

l^dands 

Pop.37,303 

A. 650. C. Papeete. Part of French 
Polynesia governed from Tahiti. 

Franc 

Polynesian, 

French. 

Ciitholic, 

Tribal 

religions. 

Soioftjon 
h'i lands 

1,24,076 

-4.11,500. C, Sohano. British pro¬ 
tectorate governed as an Australian 
trust tcrritor\'. 

Australian 

Pc!ind 

Malanvsian. 

Pidgin 

English, 

English 

Iribal 
religions. 
Protest a.qi, 
Catholic. 
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_ ^ision & 

~populat'On 


Area (sq. mi,), capital and 
government 



Monetary Language 
unit 


Somaliland 8,900. C. Djibouti. Overseas ter- Djibouti 
French ritory of France with a governor and Franc. 

Pop.67,300 an elective representative assembly. 


Hamitic Moslem 
languages, 

Ajj^bic, 

French. 


Somalia A. 2,26,000. C. Mogadishu. Inde- Somalo, Somali, Moslem, 

Pop.22,50,000 pendent republic with a President. Indian rupee, Arabic, Catholic. 

East African Italian, 
shilling. 


South Africa A. 4,72,359. C. Pretoria. A republic Rand 
Pop.l 5982664 with president, prime minister, cabi¬ 
net, elective senate and house of 
assembly. 


Afrikaans, Protestant, 
English, Catholic, 

Bantu Moslem, 

languages, Hindu, 
Bushman. Buddhist. 


Spain >4.1,94,945. C. Madrid. A nominal 

Pop.30245757 monarchy governed by a chief of 
state. The legislative Cortes pre¬ 
pares laws subject to the veto of the 
chief of state. 

Spanish A. 1,05,448. C. El Aaiun. Spanish 
Sahara province ruled by a governor-general 

Pop.38,403. 

Sudan A. 9,67,500. C. Khartoum. A re- 

Pop.12650000 public governed at present by a 
civilian coalition cabinet. 


Swaziland A. 6,700. C. Mbabane. British pro- 
Pop. 2,85,000 tectorate governed by a resident com¬ 
missioner. 


Sweden >4. 1,73,615. C. Stockholm. A con- 

Pop.74,95,129 stilutional hereditary monarchy with 
a bicameral legislature. 

Switzerland A. 15.944. C. Berne. A republic with 
Pop.54,29,061 a president, vice-president, an exe¬ 
cutive federal council and a two- 
house elective legislature. 

Syria 72,234. C. Damascus. Governed 

Pop.48,39,000 by the chief of state, appointed by 
the new military junta. 

Tanzania /4. 3,63,708. C. Dar-cs-Salaam. In- 
Pop.97,10,000 dependent republic comprising 
former states of Tanganyika and 
i^nzibar. 


Thaland A l,v8,247. C. Bangkok. Consti- 
Pop’26257000 tutional m'^narchy ruled by a king, 
wilh a constituent assembly. 


Peseta Spanish, Catholic 
Catalan. 


Peseta 

Arabic, 

Spanish. 

Moslem 

Egyptian 

pound 

Arabic, 

Sudanese, 

Hamitic 

Languages, 

English. 

Moslem, 

Tribal 

religions. 

Pound 

Bantu 

languages, 

English. 

Tribal 

religions, 

Christian 

missions. 

Krona 

Swedish 

Protestant 

Franc 

German, 

French, 

Italian, 

Romansch. 

Protestant, 

Catl>olic. 

Syrian 

pound 

Arabic, 

Turkish, 

Kurdish. 

Moslem, 

Christian 

East 

African 

shilling 

Bantu 

languages, 

Swahili, 

English. 

Tribal 

religions, 

Moslem, 

Chrilsian 

missions. 

Baht 

Thai, 

fChmer. 

Buddhist, 

Tribal 


religions. 
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Area (sq, mL), capital and Monetary Languof^e 

government unit 



d-'*’^3,000. C. Lhasa. Theocracy; 
op.60,00,000 Nominally independent but under 
effective Chinese communist control. 


Timor 

Pop.4,42,378 


A. 7,330. C. Dili. Portuguese over¬ 
seas province ruled by a governor. 


c /i. 22,000. C. Lome. Independent 

op.l5,3>l,000 republic with a president and a uni¬ 
cameral legislature. 


Tokelau 

hhmd 

Pop.7,861 


An island territon' 
oi New Zealand administered by a 
nigh commissioner. 


lop./i.ooo nct and legislative assembly, and 
advised by British Resident. 

Tohitn‘ “‘■Spain. An indc- 

Pon f sntvm J"®"’’?®'' of 'he Common- 

op.S.SO.OOO wealth of Nations with a bicameral 
parliament. 


Tristan 
l^a Cunha 
Pop.270 


38. C. Edinburgh. Possession of 
Oreat Britain governed by an admi¬ 
nistrator and an island council res¬ 
ponsible to St. Helena. 

pAn.^°' '^P'"aki. Part of French 

Polynesia governed from Tahiti. 


Tuamotn 
Archipelago 
Pop.7,097 

K:p, 4^54,000 a president? Icabbel offiet^lle 
of state, and an assembly, 

2.99.992. C. Ankara. A republic 
op.27776000 with a president and a bicameral legi¬ 
slature called the Grand National 
Assembly. 

Pt^Dfi^4siwi Kampala. A republic 

P->8,45,000 with a president and a national as- 
sembly. 


®2,08,070. C. Moscow. A feder- 
WOOOOation of 15 socialist republics (Su¬ 
preme Soviet) consisting of two 
chambers- the Soviet of the Union 
and the Soviet of Nationalities. 


Sang 

Tibetan 

Lamaist 

Escudo 

Malay, 

Portuguese. 

Moslem, 

Tribal 

religions. 

Catholic. 

Franc 

Sudanese 

languages, 

French. 

Tribal 

religions, 

Moslem, 

Catholic. 

New Zealand Samoan, 
pound 

Protestant, 

Catholic. 

Tongan 

pound 

Tongan, 

English. 

Protestant, 

Catholic. 

B.W.I. 

dollar 

English 

Catholic 

Protestant, 

Hindu. 

Pound 

English 

Protestant 

Franc 

Polynesian 

dialects, 

French. 

Tribal 

religions, 

Catholic, 

Franc 

Arabic, 

French, 

Berber. 

Moslem, 

Catholic. 

Pound 

Turkish 

Moslem 

East 

African 

shilling 

Bantu and 
Sudanese 
languages, 
English. 

Tribal 

religions, 

Christian. 

Ruble 

Russian, 

Ukra'nian, 

Whitc- 

Rixssian, 

Uzbek, 

Ta.rtar, 

Russian 

Orthodo.x. 
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COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 



Area (sq. mi.), capital and 

government 


Monetary 

unit 


Language 



Umted Arab A, 3,86,100. C. Cairo. A republic 
Republic with a president and a cabinet appo- 

Pop.28359000 inted by the president. 

Egyptian 

pound 

Arabic 

Moslem, 

Christian. 

United States A. 36,08,787. C. Washington. Fe- 
Pop. 191334000 deral republic with a president, vice- 
president and two-house legislature. 

Dollar 

English 

Protestant, 

Catholic. 

Upper Volta /1.1,05,946. C. Ouagadougou. West 
Pop.36,35,000 African Republic with a president 
and a unicameral legislature; Mili¬ 
tary regime since Jan. 4, 1966. 

Franc 

Sudanese 

languages, 

French. 

Tribal 

religions, 

Moslem. 

Uruguay A. 72,172. C. Montevideo. A republic 

Pop.26,68,130 governed by a national council, an 
appointed cabinet and a two-house 
elective legislature. 

Peso 

Spanish 

Catholic 

Vatican A. 108.7. C. Vatican. The Pope, who 

Pop.1,010 is elected for life by the cardinals of 

the Roman Catholic Church, exer¬ 
cises absolute legislative, executive 
and judicial power. 

Lira 

Italian, 

Latin. 

Catholic 

Venezuela A. 3,25,143. C. Caracas. A republic 

Pop.81,44,000 with a president, appointive cabinet, 
and elective two-house legislature. 

Bolivar 

Spanish 

Catholic 

Vietnam North A, 63,384. C. Hanoi. Communist 
Pop.l5903000 controlled “republic**. 

Piaster 

Khmer 

Buddhist 

Vietnam South A. 66,000. C. Saigon. A republic 
Pop. 14100000 with a National Leadership Com¬ 
mittee. 

Piaster 

Khmer 

Buddhist, 

Catholic 

Virgin A. 67. C. Road Town. British colony 

Islands {Ih ) with an administrator, an executive 
Pop.8,500 and a legislative council. 

B.W.I. 

dollar 

English, 

Creole. 

Protestant 

Virgin .4.133. C. Charlotte. Territory of 

Islands (US) tlie U.S. with an appointed governor. 
Pop. 32,099 

Dollar 

English, 

Creole. 

Protestant 

Vop A. 79. C. Yap. Administered by a 

Pop.5,459 civil administrator of the Painu dis¬ 

trict as apart of the United States. 
Trust territory of the Pacific Islands. 

Dollar 

Micronesian 

dialects 

Tribal 

religions, 

Christian. 

Yemen A. 75,000. C. Sana. A republic with 

Pop.8000000 a president and a premier appointed 
by the president. 

Riyal 

Arabic 

Moslem 

Yugoslavia A. 98,766. C. Belgrade. A Soviet- 

Pop. 191 noOO type republic combining six republics 
under a central i^overnmcnt with a 
president, execuuye council and two- 
house elective legislature. 

Dinar 

Serbian- 

Croatian, 

Slovenian, 

Macedonian. 

Eastern 

Orthodox, 

Catholic. 

Zambia A. 2,87,640 C. Lusakn. Indepen- 

Pop.35,00.000 dent sovereign state with a president 
and a unicameral parliament. 

Pound 

Bantu 

languages, 

English. 

Tribal 

religionj 

.—______——--—--- 
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COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 



HEADS OF STATES 


/T51 


Title 


Acceded or 
elected 


Name 


Acceded or 
elected 


Premier or 
Prime Minister 


Afghamtan Sn. Nov.8,1933 


Albania 

Algeria 

Andorra 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Barbados 

Belgium 

Bhutan 

Bolivia 

Botswana 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Burma 

Burundi 


Mohammed 
Zahir Shall 

Ps. Aug.l, 1953 HaxhiLlechi Jul.20, 1954 

Ps. Jun.5, 1965 Houari- Sep.6, 1963 

Boumedienne 

(Governed by a council of 24 members) 


Oct.30, 1965 M.H.Maiwandwal 


Mchmct Shchu 
Abdelaziz - 
Bouteflika (Fm.) 


Ps. Jun.26, 1966 


Gr. 

Ps. 

Gr. 

Mn. 

Mn. 

Ps. 

Ps. 

Ps. 

Cn. 

Ps. 

Ps. 


Jul.28, 1965 
Jun.9, 1965 
Nov.30,1966 
Jul.l6,1951 
Oct.27, 1962 
Aug.6,1966 
Scp.30,1966 
Mur.l5,1967 
Apr.23, 1964 
Mar.2,1962 
Nov.29, 1966 


Cambodia 
Cameroon 
Canada 
Central - 
African Rep 
Ceylon 
Chad 
Chile 
China Rep. of Ps. 
China, 

People's Rep. 
Colombia 
Congo Rep. 
Congolese Rep, 


Mn. Jun.l3, 1960 
Ps. May.5,1960 
Sep.l5, 1959 


Gr. 

Ps. 

Gr. 

Ps. 

Ps. 


Jan.l, 1966 
Mar.2,1962 
Aug.l 1, 1960 
Nov.3,1964 
Sep.l3, 1943 


Cn. Apr.27, 1959 
Ps. Aug.7, 1966 
Nov.25, 1965 
Dcc.19, 1963 


Ps. 

Ps. 


Costa Rica 

Cuba 

Cyprus 


Ps. 

Ps. 

Ps. 


Mays, 1966 
Jul.lS, 1959 
Aug.l6, 1960 


Czechoslovakia Ps. Nov.l9, 1957 


Dahomey Cs. 

Denmark Mn. 

Dominican Rep. Ps. 


Ecuador 
Eire 

El Salvador 
Ethiopia 
Edidand 
France 

Cambio 

Cabon 

Cennany East 


Ps. 


Dcc.22, 1965 
Apr.20, 1947 
Jul.l, 1966 
Nov. 16, 1966 


Ps. 

Mn. 

Ps. 

Ps. 

Gr. 

Ps. 

Cn. 


Gen. J.C. - 
Ongania 
Lord Casey 
Franz Jonas 
J. M. Stow 
Baudouin I. 
J.D.Wangchuk 
R.B.Ortuno 
Seretsc Khama 
A.C.Silva 
Georgi Traikov 
U Win Maung 
Mwamc 
Ntarc V 

N. Sihanouk 
A.Ahidjo 
G.P.Vanier 

J.B.Bokassa 

W.Gopallawa 

F. Tombalbayc 
E.F.Montalva 
Chiang Kai-shek 

Lin Shao-chi 

C.L.Rcstrepo 

J.D.Mobutu 

A.Massamba- 

Dcbat 

J.T.Fcrnaiidcz 

O. D.Torrado 
Archbishop - 
Makarios 
Antonin - 
Novotny 

G. C.Soglo 
Frederick IX 
J.Balaqucr 


Jul.5,1966 N.C.Mcndez (Fm.) 


Jan.25, 1966 
Jun.9, 1965 
Nov.30, 1966 
Mar. 19,1966 

Aug.6,1966 
Scp.30,1966 
.Tan.l4.1966 
Nov.19, 1962 
Mar.2,1962 
Dec.6,1966 

Oct.22,1966 
May.25. 1965 
Apr.22, 1963 

Jan.l, 1966 
Mar.27, 1965 
Nov.l, 1964 
Nov.3, 1964 
Dcc.3, 1963 

Sep.2I, 1949 
Aug.7, 1966 
Nov.28, 1965 
Dcc.3, 1963 

May 8,1966 
Feb.l6, 1959 
Aug.22, 1960 


H.E. Holt 
Josef Klaus 
Errol Barrow 
P.V.Boeynants 
Lhcndnp Dorji 
A.O.Guticrrez (Fm.) 
Seretsc Khama 
J.Magalhaes (Fm.) 
Todor Zhivkov 
Gen. Nc Win 
Michel- 
Micombero 
Gen. Lon Noi 
Charles Assalc 
L.B.Pcarson 

A.Guimali (Fm.) 
D.S.Scnanayakc 
J.Baroum (Fm.) 
G.Valdes (Im.) 

Yen Chia-kan 

Chou En-lai 
German Cea (Fm.) 
A.Noumazalay(Fm.) 
Pascal Lissouba 

F.Lara (Fm.) 

Fidel Castro 
S.Kyprianou (Fm.) 


Sep.21, 1963 Josef Lcnart 


Ps. Jun.25,1959 


Jul.l, 1962 
Nov. 2, 1930 
Mar.l, 1956 
Jan.8, 1959 


Feb. 18, 1965 
Feb. 12, 1961 
Sep. 12, 1960 


Dec.22, 1965 
Feb.21, 1960 
Jul.l, 1966 
Otto Arosemena- Nov.22, 1966 
Gomez 
Eamon dc - 
Valera 
J. A.Rivera 
H.Selassie I. 

U.K.Kekkoneii 
Charles dc - 
Gaulle 
J.W.Paul 
Leon M'ba 
W.Ulbricht 


E.D.Zinsou 
J. O. Krag 
G.H.Baez (Fm.) 
J.C.Andradc (Fm.) 


\ov.l0, 1966 Jack Lynch 


Juki, 1965 
Mar.29, 1961 
May 27, 1966 
Apr. 14, 1962 


(Fm.) 


Oct.4,19f)3 
Apr.25, 1964 
Scp.24, 196t 


R.B.Quiros 
A.A.WolJ 
Rafael Fassio 
G.Pompidou 


n.K.Ja^‘ ara 
Pierre Avaio (Fm.) 
Willi Sloph 


Su-Sovereigu. Ps.-President. Fm.-Fo'-cign Minister. Gr.- Govenwr 
of St-V* Mn.-Monarch. Cn.-Chairman. O.-ChicrofSlate. Hs-Head 

;>iate. Ss.-Secrelary of State. Cd.-Grand Duke . S.-Suli.in. Ms.-Ministev of Stale. Vo.. 
Sp.-Supreme Pontiff. 


ice President. 







COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 



Germany West 

Ghana 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Guinea 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Italy 

Ivory Coast 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Jordan 

Kenya 

Koreay North 

Korea South 

Kuwait 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Lesotho 

Liberia 

Libya 

Liechtenstein 
Luxembourg 
Malagasy Rep, 
Malawi 
Malaysia 

Maldives 

Mali 

Malta 

Mauritania 

Mexico 

Monacc>' 

Mongolia 

Morocco 

Muscat & 

Oman 

Nepal 


Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Nicaragua 

N'gcr 

Nigeria 

No. 'ay 

Pakistan 

Panarnc 

Pa^agui V 

Pen, 

Pnifipuine-, 


Title Acceded or 
elected 


Name 


Acceded or 
elected 




Prin 
Prime KtlhiHef 


Ps. 

Scp.15, 1959 

Heinrich - 
"Luebke 

Dcc.l, 1966 

Cn. 

Fcb.24, 1966 

J.A.Ankrah 

Fcb.24, 1966 

Mn. 

Mar.6, 1964 

Constantine 11 

Sep.17, 1965 

Ps. 

Jul.l, 1966 

J.C.M.- 

Montenegro 

Jul.l, 1966 

Ps. 

Oct.2, 1958 

Sekou Tourc 

Jan.l5, 1961 

Gr. 

Jul.30, 1966 

David Rose 

Dec. 14, 1964 

Ps. 

Ocl.22, 1957 
Jun.6, 1965 

F.Duvalicr 

May 30, 1961 

Ps. 

O. L, Arellano 

Jul.21, 1965 

Ps. 

Aug.l4, 1952 

Istvan Dobi 

Jun.28, 1965 

Ps. 

Aug.l, 1952 

A.Asgeirsson 

Nov.14,1963 

(See section III. General Information) 


Ps. 

Dcc.16,1949 

Dr.Sukarno 

Jul.25, 1966 

Mn. 

Sep.l6, 1941 

M.R.Pahlevi 

Mar.7,1964 

Ps. 

Apr. 16,1966 

A.R.Arif 

Aug.9,1966 

Ps. 

May 22, 1963 

S.Z.Shazar 

Jun.26, 1963 

Ps. 

Dec.29, 1964 

G.Saragat 

Dec.5, 1963 

Ps. 

Nov.27, 1960 

F.M.Boigny 

Jan.21,1966 

Gr. 

Dcc.l, 1962 

C.Campbcll 

Aug.6, 1962 

Mn. 

Dec.25,1926 

Hirohito 

Nov.9, 1964 

Mn. 

May 2, 1953 

H.l.Talal 

Feb.l3,1965 

Ps. 

Dec. 12,1964 

Jonio Kcnyatta 

May 3, 1966 

Cn. 

Oct.23, 1959 

C.Y.Kun 

Oct.23, 1959 

Ps. 

Mar.24, 1962 

C.H.Park 

May 11, 1964 

Hs. 

Nov.27, 1965 

S.S.S.Al-Sabah 

Nov.30, 1965 

Mn. 

Nov.4, 1959 

S.Vathana 

Jun.23, 1962 

Ps 

Sep.23. 1964 

Charles Helou 

Dec.7, 1966 

Mn. 

Oct.4, 1966 

Moshoeshoc 11 

Oct.4,1966 

Ps. 

May 6,1943 

W.V.S.T- 

Tubman 

Jan.20,1960 

Mn. 

Dcc.24, 1951 

M.I.Senussi 

Mar.21, 1965 

Cs. 

Aug.25, 1938 

France Joseph 11 

— 

Gd. 

Nov. 12, 1964 

Duke Jean 

Feb.26, 1959 

Ps. 

May 1, 1959 

P.Tsiranana 

Oct.1,1960 

Ps. 

Jul.6, 1966 

H.Banda 

Scp.lO, 1964 

Ms. 

Aug.l9, 1965 

i.Nasiruddin 

Sep. 16, 1963 

s. 

Fcb.22, 1954 

A.M.Farid Didi 

Dec.!, 1957 

Ps. 

Sep.22,1960 

xModibo Kcita 

Sep.22, 1960 

Gr. 

Sep.21, 1964 

M. Dorman 

Mar.3, 1962 

Ps. 

Aug.20,1961 

M.O.Daddah 

Feb.22, 1966 

Ps. 

Dcc.l, 1964 

G.D.Ordaz 

Dcc.l, 1964 

Sn. 

May 9, 1949 

Rainier Ill 

Sep.l5,1963 

Ch. 

Z. Sambu 

Jun.'s, 1965 

Mn. 

Feb.26, 1961 

King Hassan II 

S. 

Feb. 10. 1932 

Said bin Taimur 

Jan!26, 1965 

Mn. 

Mar.l4,1955 

M. Vir 

VikramShah - 
Deva 

Mn. 

Seii.4, 1948 

Queen Juliana 

Apr. 14, 1965 

Gr. 

Nov.9,196?. 

B.Fergnsson 

Dcc.12, 1960 

Ps. 

Aug.3, 1966 

L.G.Gutierrcz 

Jul.l 5,1962 

Ps. 

NO.-.9, I960 

Hamani Diori 

Nov.23, 1965 


A !i;.1. I Joft 

Yjikubu Gowon 

Oct.l2, 1965 

Mn. 

Sep.21, i '57 

King Olav V 

P>, 

Oci.27. iy.'8 

F.M.Ayub Khan 

Jul.21, 1966 

Ps. 

Oct.l. 1‘>64 

M. A. Robles 

Ocl.l, 1964 

Ps. 

Aor-'S, 1954 

A.Siioessner 

Since 1954 

P^ 

MI.28. 1v63 

F.B.Tcrry 

Sep.l5, 1965 

Ps. 

O..C.30 1965 

F E.Marcos 

Dec.30,1965 


K. G.Kiesinger 

MJ.W.K.Harly 

S. StefanopouIos 

E. A.Catalan (Fm.) 

L. L.Bcavogui (Fm.) 

F. Burnham 
R.Chalmers (Fm.) 

T. C.Castillo (Fm.) 
Gyulla Kallai 
B.Bcnediklsson 


Gen. Suharto 
A. A. Hoveida 
NajiTalib 
Levi Eshkol 
Aldo Moro 

A. A.Ushcr (Fm.) 
D.B.Sangstcr 
Eisaku Sato 
Wasif El-Tal 
Jomo Kcnyalta 
Kim U Sung 
Chung 11 Kwon 
S.J.A.A1-Jaber 
S.Phouma 
Rashid Karomi 
Lcabua Jonathan 
J.R.Grimes 

Hussain Mazik 
Gerald Batlinir 
Pierre Werner 
Albert Sylla 
H.Banda (Fm.) 
Tunku Abdul - 
Rahman 
Ibrahim Nasir 
OusmaneBa (Fm.) 

B. OUviei 

M.O.Braham 
A.C.Florcs (Fm.) 
J.Reymond 
Y.Tscdenbal 
King Hassanll 


S.RThapa 


Joseph M.L.l. ('als 
KJ.Holyoakc 
A.O.Urbina (Fm.) 
Hamani Dioii(Fm.) 

Per Bor ten 
S.S-Piizacki (Fm.) 
FF.lcta (Fm.) 
R.S.Publor (Fm.) 
DB.Flor 
F. Lopez (Vp) 
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COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 


Title Acceded or 
elected 


Name 


Acceded or 
elected 


Primicr or 
Prime Minister 


& 


Poland 

Portugal 

Phodesia 

Piimania 
San Marino 
Saudi Arabia 

Senegal 

Sierra Leone 

Singapore 

Somalia 

South Africa 

Spain 

Sudan 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Tansania 

Thailand 

Togo 

Trinidad &, 

Tobago 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Uganda 

U.S.S.P, 

U.A.R. 

UK. 

US.A. 

Upper Volta 

Uruguay 

Vutican 
Venezuela 
Vietnam North 
Vietnam South 

^^'estern . 
Samoa 
Vemen 

^ontbia 


Hs. Aiig.l2, 1964 
Ps. Jul.22, 1958 

Gr. Jan.I, 1964 
Ps. Oct.9, 1961 
Ps. Mar.24,1965 
(Governed by two 
Mn. Nov.2, 1964 

Ps. Scp.5, 1960 

Gr. Jul.7, 1962 

Ps. Dec.22, 1965 
Ps. Jul.l, 1961 

Ps. May 31. 1961 
Cs. Fcb.l, 1938 
Ps. Jul.7, 1965 

Mn. Ocl.29, 1959 

Ps. Jan.l, 1966 

Cs. Feb.25, 1966 

Ps. Apr.27,1964 

Mn. May 5,1955 

Cs. Jan.l 3,1967 

Gr. Aug.31, 1962 

Ps. Jul.25, 1957 

Ps. Mar.28, 1966 

Ps. Apr. 15,1966 
Cn. Dec.9,1965 

Ps. Feb.21,1958 

Sn. Feb.2,1952 
Ps. Nov.22, 1963 

Hs. Jan.4,1966 

Ps. Mar.l, 1966 

Sp. Jun.21,1963 
Ps. Mar.l 1,1964 
Ps. Since 1945 
Ps. Jun.l2, 1965 


Edward Ochab 
Americo R. 
Thomas 
H.V.Gibbs 
G.Kayibanda 
Chivu Stoica 


Mar.l9, 1964 
Jul.22, 1958 

Apr.l3, 1964 
Sep.l, 1963 

- Mar.21, 1961 

co-regents appointed evcr>' six 
Abdel Aziz Mar.30, 1964 


Cs. Jan.l. 1962 
Ps. Oct.3I. 1962 

Ps. Jan.l4.1953 
Ps. Oct.24,1964 


Faisal 
Leopold - 
Senghor 
Henry J.L.- 
Boston 
Y.B.Ishak 
Aden Abdullah 
Osman 
C.R.Swart 
Gen.Franco 
Ismail al Azhari 

Gustav VI - 

Adolf 

Hans- 

Schaffner 

Nureddin - 

Attassi 

Julius K. 

Nyererc 

Phumiphon - 

Aduldet 

Colonel E. - 

Eyadcma 

Soloman - 

Hochoy 

Habib - 

Bourguiba 

Gen. Cevdet - 

Sunay 

Milton Obote 
Nikolai. V.. 
Podgorny 
Gamal Abdel 
Nasser 
Elezabeth II 
Lyndon Baines 
Johnson 
Sangoule - 
Lamizana 
Alberto- 
Heber Usher 
Paul VI 
Raul Leoni 
Ho Chi Minh 
Nguyen Van 
Thieu 

M. Tamumafili 
Abdullah - 
al-Salal 
Marshal Tito 
Kenneth - 
Kaunda 


J.Cyrankicwicz 
Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar 
Jan. D. Smith 
F.Mpakaniye (Fm.) 
I.G. Maurer 
months) 

Abdel Aziz Faisal 

Doudou Thiam 

(Fm.) 

Albert M.Margai 

Lee Kuan Yew 

A, H. Hussein 

B. J.Vorster 

F. M.C.Maiz (Fm.) 
Sayed Sadik al- 
Mahdi 

Tagc Erlandcr 

Willy Spuehler 

(Fm.) 

YussefZayen 

A.Amani Karumc- 
(Vp.) 

T.Kittikachorn 

G. Apedoamah (Fm.) 
Dr.Eric Williams 

H. Bourguiba Jr. 

Suleyman DemireJ 

Milton Obote 
Aleksei N. Kosygin 


Dec, 19, 1962 

Apr.29, 1964 

Jan. 5, 1959 
Jun.l4, 1964 

Scp.l3,1966 
Feb.25, 1957 
Jul.27,1966 

Oct.Il, 1946 

Jan.4, 1966 

Feb.25, 1966 

Apr.27, 1964 

Dcc.9, 1963 

May 16, 1963 

Jul.20, 1959 

Nov.ll, 1964 

Oct.27, 1965 

Apr. 15, 1966 
Oct. 15, 1964 

Sep. 11, 1966 Sidqi Soliman 


Oct.l6, 1964 
Jan.20, 1961 


Feb. 10, 1965 

Aug. 14, 1961 
Mar.ll, 1964 
Sep.20, 1955 
Jun.21, 1965 


Oct.l, 1959 
Sep. 18, 1966 

Apr.23, 1965 
Oct.24, \9&\ 


Harold Wilson 
Dean Rusk (Ss) 

M. Yamcogo 

L.V.Zaglio 

A.O.Cicognani (Ss) 
FLBorncs (Fm.) 
Pliara Van Dong 
Nguyen Cao ky 

F.M.r.Mulinu u 11 
Abdullah al-Salal 

N^uko Nikczio(Fm.) 
Simon 

_ (Fm.) 










GAZETTEER OF CITIES 


For an average reader detailed infor¬ 
mation regarding the world cities is available 
only in many volume encyclopaedias, or in 
expensive and cumbersome gazetteers. On 
the following pages we have presented in¬ 
formation on all principal world cities, hav¬ 


ing a population of 50,CX)0 and more. All 
the capital cities are also included. The 
Gazetteer of Cities and the chapter on the 
Countries of the World complete the story 
of the nations of the world. 


Name of city^ position Historical and tourist Economic life 

and population importance 


Aachen, Formerly Aiz- 
!a-Chapclle, N. Rliine- 
Wcslphalia, West Ger¬ 
many. 

Pop. 1,74,300 

Aarhus. Chief port of 
Jutland peninsula, Den¬ 
mark. 

Pop. 1,19,568 

Abadan. Port, Khuzi- 
stan, Persia. 

Pop. 2,26,103 
Aberdeen. Capital of 
Aberdeenshire and Kin¬ 
cardine. Scotland. 

Pop. .1,85,379 

Abidjan. Capital of Ivory 
Coast, West Africa, 
Pop. 1,77,503 


Abilene. Texas, U.S.A. 
Pop. 90,368 


Accra. Ci«pital of Ghana, 
West Africa. 

Pop. 4,91,060 

A(bna. On River Seyhan 
and capital of Seyhan 
province: Turkey. 

Pop. 2,30,024 


Addis Ababa. Capital of 
the country since 1889, 
Eliiiopia, 

Pop. 4,00,000 


Adelaide. Capital of 
South Australia, on Ri¬ 
ver Tonnens, Australia. 
Pop. 5,8^,656 


One of the oldest cities in W. 
Germany; Suffered badly 
from bombing in Second 
World War and was first large 
German town to be taken by 
the Allied forces in 1944. 

Famous Gothic Cathedral; 
Aarhus University; Second 
city of the country. 


One of world’s oil refining 
cities; Air sen'ice; 30 miles 
from Persian Gulf. 

100 miles N.E. of Edinburgh; 
Chartered 1179;Tsvo colleges, 
St. Machar’s Cathedral; Cele¬ 
brated scat of learning. 

Became capital 1935; Conn¬ 
ected by a 7 mile railway 
with its satellite, Port-Bouet. 

Abilene Christian College, 
Simmon’s University. 

Became capital 1876; Dama¬ 
ged by quake 1939; Seat of 
Achimota University College; 
Terminus of Kumari Railroad. 

Ancient Roman military co¬ 
lony; Air service; Fourth lar¬ 
gest city of Turkey; 30 miles 
from Mediterranean Sea. 


Chief cultural and communi¬ 
cations centre of kingdom, 
linked by rail to French port 
of Djibouti; During Italian 
occupation was capital of (ta¬ 
li in L. Africa, 
l iisisclilcnieni in 1836; Ade¬ 
laide University and other 
cducutional institutions; Port 
Adelaide 7 miles west. 


Rail and manufacturing centre 
in North Rhine - Westphalia; 
Iron and steel products, textiles, 
glass, dyes, electric motors, rail¬ 
road equipment, chemicals, food 
products, coal fields. 

Commercial and industrial cen¬ 
tre; Shipbuilding, iron foundries, 
oil refining, meat and tobacco 
processing, machinery. 

Oil refining; Pipe line terminus 
for many nearby Khuzistan fields. 

Fort and industrial centre at 
mouth of Rhcc river; Granite 
quarrying and polishing, fishing 
and fish processing. 

Major commercial centre of agri¬ 
cultural area producing nuts 
cacao, oils, rubber, limber 
coffee. 

Commercial city, wholesale and 
retail centre in agricultural area; 

Oil refineries and grain elevators 

Chief port built around three 
forts: James, Crevccoeur and, 
Christiansborg; Export:, gold, 
and cocao; Canned fish. 

Railroad, commercial and agri¬ 
cultural centre producing cotton, 
maize, wool, wheat, oats, se¬ 
same and tobacco; Cotton mill¬ 
ing and agricultural machinery. 

Chicftradeccntre; Manufactur¬ 
ing of leatlicr and metal handi- / 
crafts and woven products; 
Cement and cigarette factories. 


Commercial and trading centre 
forCcnlral Australia; Autos, 
ammuniiion. flour milling, \\oo- 
Icns, iron and carihenwarc pro¬ 
ducts. 
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jital of Aden 
tc, S. Arabia. 
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Aguascalienies. Capital 
of Aguascalientes state, 
Mexico. 

Pop. 1,26,617 


Akita, Northern Honshu, 
Japan. 

Pop. 1,90,202 

Akmolin:>k, Capital of 
Akrnolinsk oblast, Ka¬ 
zakh SSR, U.S.S.R. 
Pop. 1,01,000 

Akroti, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Pop.2,90,351 


Akyab. Capital of Ara- 
kaji division since 1826, 
Bunna. Pop.48,492 

Al Kuwait. Capital of 
the Sheikhdom, Kuwait. 
Pop.80,000 


Alameda. California 
U.S.A. 

Pop.61,316 

Albany, Georgia, U.S.A. 
Pop.55,890 

Albany. Capital of New 
York State, U.S.A. 

Pop. 1,29,726 


Albuqucniue. New Me¬ 
xico, U.S.A. 

Pop.2,01,189 

Aleppo. Largest city of 
Syria. 

Pop.4,96,231 


Alessandria, Capital of 
Alessandria province, 
Italy. Pop.92,291 


Alexandria. Chief port 
and economic capital, 
near Nile mouth on Me¬ 
diterranean Sea, Egypt. 
N.E. Africa. 
Pop.14,16,000. 


Important trading port in Ro¬ 
man and Arab eras; Fortified 
free port of Br. colony and 
protectorate on Gulf of Aden 
near the mouth of Red Sea. 

Founded 1575, an early silver 
mining town; Health resort, 
altitude over 6,000 ft; 360 
miles northwest of Mexico 
city. 

Rail junction; Port on the 
West Coast at the mouth of 
Omono River. 

Founded 1830; Airport and 
important railway junction. 


Akron University, founded in 
1913. 


Capital of former kingdom of 
Arakan; Airfield. 


Founded in 18th century; Port 
with excellent harbour near 
head of Persian Gulf. 


U.S. Naval Air Station: Beach 
resorts; On San Francisco 
Bay. 

Turner Air Force base; U.S. 
Marine corps centre; AJbany 
State College. 

Port of entry; On River Hud¬ 
son; New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany College 
of Pharmacy; Albany Law 
School, Albany Medical Coll¬ 
ege. 

On Rio Grande; Largest city 
in the state; Health resort; 
University of New Mexico. 

Capital of ancient kingdom, 
later a Hittitc centre, capital 
2000 BC; Arabic name Haleb; 
Famous gardens. 

Founded 12th century as fort 
against Frederick Barbarossa, 
under the auspices of name¬ 
sake, Pope Alexander 111; 46 
miles east of Turin. 

Founded in 332 B.C. by Alex¬ 
ander the Great, an early edu¬ 
cational centre for Grcak and 
Arab cultures; University, 
museum; Nearby beach re¬ 
sorts. 



A vital coaling static^ 
strategic British naval L..v. 
base; Tobacco products, textiles, 
soap, salt; Exports collce, salt, 
hides,skins, incense, grain, gums 


Trading centre; Textiles, toba¬ 
cco, potteries, flour, distilling, 
brewing, leather,* scrapes; Local 
handicrafts for tourist trade; 
Largest railroad shops in Mexico. 


Oil refining, silk textiles, mcial 
working, timber products; Ex¬ 
ports oil, rice. 


Railroad centre in farming and 
dairying district, on Ishim river; 
Meat products, agricultural im¬ 
plements, flour and saw milling. 

Rubber and tire capital of the 
world; Trucking, plastics, air-r 
craft and missiles. 


Port on Bay of Bengal; Rice 
mills and tobacco factories; E.x- 
ports rice. 


Oil refining, with pi|X:lines to 
nearby fields; A desert caravan 
centre with local dhow-building, 
horses, sheep and wool trade, 

Commercial air port, shipping, 
shipbuilding, aircraft parts,steel, 
fabrication, lumber. 

Industrial, commercial and agri¬ 
cultural city; Centre of pecan 
growing and peanut. 

Sea port; Distributing point of 
eastern New York; Junction of 
highways; Large grain elevators; 
Printing, meat packing and 
manufacture of metal, plastics 
and textile products. 


Commercial centre for agricul¬ 
tural, mineral and lumber area; 
Large wool centre, canning and 
meat packing. 

Trade centre; Rail road junction; 
Carpets, textiles, soap, livestock, 
dairy products, vegetable oils, 
sugar, wheat, dyes; Ships \vool, 
cereals, cotton, tobacco, nuts. 


inousinai and rail centre; Metal 
goods, railroad shops, auto¬ 
matic equipment, cork, glass 
clothing, furniture, food procc^’ 
sing, sugar refining, distilling. 
Rail, T.y., radio and cable err- 
vice and 2 air ports; Canal con¬ 
nection with delta cities; Paper 
vegetable and animal oils, spin- 
tiing, weaving, tobacco; Exports 
cotton, wool, grain. 
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LS.A. 
Pop.91,023 


Virginia 
Chesapeake 


Algiers (AigerX Capital 
of the group of French 
departments on Medite¬ 
rranean Sea; Capital of 
Algeria. 

Pop.3,60.000 

Alhambra, California, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.54,807 


Alicante. Capital of Ali¬ 
cante province, Spain. 
Pop. 1,01,791 

Allentown, Pcnnsyl/ania, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.l,08,551 


Alma-Ata. Capital of 
Alma-Ata oblast and 
K?.zakh S.S R., U.S.S.R. 
Kp.4,55,000 


/Jtoona. Pennsylvania, 

U.S.A. 

Pop.69‘407 


Amaga>aki. Hyogo pre¬ 
fecture, Southern Hon¬ 
shu, Japan. 
Pop.4,06,000 

A iiarilio, Texas, U.S.A. 
Pop. 1,37,969 


Amiens. Capital of 
Somme department, on 
S«jmmc River, France. 
Pop-1,09,869 


Ar.-iun. Capita' of 

.K'lda’i. 

r-0]'i '.’./M 59'J 


IJant’S K.Coa.f, -.vith 
i ;u< hI ‘ 1 arbnur efi 11 •' 1 '. /an 
Sfra't. Cliirfa. 

Pop.234 3CH) 


George Washington one of 
surveyors who surveyed and 
planned the city in 1749; 
Many historic colonial build¬ 
ings; Part of district Colum¬ 
bia, 1791 to 1846. 

Wasa Barbary pirate head¬ 
quarters in 16th-19th centures. 
Chief port with excellent har¬ 
bour. 


Named after the Moorish for¬ 
tress and palace of Granada, 
Spain. 


Region of Truck gardens and 
wine production; Winter 
resort. 

Founded in 1762; Muhlen¬ 
berg, Eastern pilgrim and 
Cedar Crest Colleges. 


Founded 1854 on site of Ka¬ 
zakh town; Mountain resorts 
in vicinity; Several profe¬ 
ssional colleges; University 
and Kazakh Academy of 
Sciences. 

Founded in 1849 by the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad Company 
as headquartersjfor construct¬ 
ing'the line. 

Suburb of Osaka; On Osaka 
Bay. 


U.S. Helium Plant. 


Important town of Roman 
Gaul, the historical capital of 
Picardy; It contains the lar¬ 
gest Gothic cathedral in 
France dating from the 13th 
century. 

Capital of Hashemite king- 
lorn and tourist centre; An¬ 
cient city, first known as Rab- 
ba*h Amman, then Philadel¬ 
phia. 

F innv ]y ciiicf port of Fuk¬ 
ien pi '/‘nee, nov declining; 

Amoy University. 


Important railroad centi*b^?lTO‘ 
river port; Fertilizers, chemi¬ 
cals, brick, glass, clothing, pot¬ 
tery, iron foundry products,, 
wood work, electronics. 


A coaling station with air and 
rail service, cement, metal, to¬ 
bacco and leather products, 
wines, flour, paints, fish; Ex¬ 
ports wine, wool, iron ore, zinc, 
lead, cork, skins, potatoes. 

Residential and industrial suburb 
of Los Angeles; Petroleum re¬ 
finery equipment, electrical 
goods, steel products. 

Seaport; Wine, fruit processing, 
cigars, textiles, almonds, con¬ 
fections, ceramics, cement. 

Mining Machinery, motor 
trucks, atcel and metal producis, 
textiles, cigars, food products, 
toasters and electronic indust rics. 

Trading centre in farming and 
fruit growing area; Meat pack¬ 
ing, plants, woolen and timber 
mills, beat, sugar refining, fruit 
preserving, winemaking," tann¬ 
ing, tobacco, machinery. 

Coal mining and farming area; 
Railroad repair and manufa¬ 
cturing shops; Castings, bricks, 
textiles, mattresses. 

Industrial centre; Iron, steel, 
metal products, textiles, chemi¬ 
cals, glass, pottery; Exports 
metal and wood products. 

Commercial and industrial city 
in the centre of oil and helium 
gas area. 

Leading textile centre; Nearby 
jute and flax spinning; Machi- 
ncry, chocolate, flour, leather, 
precision tools, chemicals, furni¬ 
ture, wearing apparel. 


Air and rail senucc; Textiles, 
tobacco and leather products,' 
flour, cement, tiles, phosphates’ 
clay, ' 


Canning, sugar refining,machiiM 
cry, chemicals, paper; Exports 
tea, paper,sugar, porcelain,fruit. 


misTff 
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''//cf/jli. North Ho- 
vincc; At the 

_ lof River Ams tel 

and the Ij, Netherlands. 
Pop. 871,188 


Anaheim. California, 
V.S.A. 

Pop. 104,184. 

Ancona. Capital of Mar¬ 
ches and Ancona provi¬ 
nce, Italy. 

Pop.99,678. 

Andizhan .of An¬ 
dizhan oblast, Uzbek 
S.S.R. U.S.S.R. 

Pop. 129,000 

Andorra la Vella. In 
heart of Pyrenees, 
capital of Andora. 
Pop.llOO 

Andria. Bari province, 
Italy. 

Pop.7083i 

^//^m-.Capital of Maine 
-et-Lqine department. 

On River Maine,France. 
Pop. 122,269 

Ankara. On the Sakarya 
River, capital of Turkev 
Pop: 646,151. 


Anking.On north bank 
of Yangtze River, South 
.Anhwei province,China. 
Pop. 105,300 


Founded in 13ih ccnlurv; 
Cultural centre; University 
and other cultural institutions; 
Constitutional capital and lar¬ 
gest city of the country, Birth 
place of philosopher Benedict 
dc Spinoza. 

Founded in 1857 by Germans 
from San Francisco as a co¬ 
operative farming entcrpricc. 
Founded 4th century B.C. by 
Greeks; Two museums;On the 
Adriatic Sea. 


Formerly residence of Khans 
ofKhokan;Two colleges. 


Capital ofautonomous repub¬ 
lic under joint rule of France 
and Spanish Bishop of Urgel 
since 1278. 

Once residence of Emperor 
Frederick II. 

Of pre-Roman origin;Birth 
place of novelist Rene Bazin 
and sculptor known as David 
d’ Angers. 

Capital of the country since 
1923;CalIcd Angora, until 
1930;Ancient Ancyfa;Capital 
of Kingdom in 3rd century 
B.C; Roman ruins; University 
of Ankara;Several museums. 

Famous Great Pagoda; His¬ 
torical capital of province ab¬ 
out 700 years old; Formerly 
Hwaining. 


§r 

Port,raiI andcommcrcia^i^tr^ 
Diamond cutting and polishirg 
shipbuilding, aircraft, autos and 
bicycles, sugar and oil refining, 
heavy machineiy; Banking and 
insurance. 


Recent industrial development: 
Prqcessisng plants for citrus 
fruits, walnuts. 

Asea port,railroad and trading 
centre; Shipbuilding, textiles 
paper, sugar refining, cement, 
drugs,pottery,glass, ammunition. 

Rail centre in Fergana Valley; 
Cotton raising area., Oil and gas 
fields in region; Cotton and food 
products, metalworks. 

Noted for powerful radio station; 
Sheep raising, local agricultural 
products, tobacco. 


01ivcs,olive oil, almonds,textilcs. 
Hour, pottcry,grain, wine,dairy 
products* 

Commercial and industrial 
centre ;Cordage, faim machinco', 
cables and w ire; Metal products, 
chemicals, wines and liqueurs. 

A rail, radio and air centre; 
Mohair, wool, grain, tiles, 
textiles, fruit, honey,cemcnt, 
leather goods,flour,saw milling. 


Porland trading centre ;Wca\ ing 
and tanning; Ships rice,wheat 
cotton. 


Ann Arbor. Michigan 
state, on the Huron. 
U.S.A. 

Pop.67,340. 

Antofagasta. Capital of 
Antofagasta department 
and province, N.Chilc. 
Pop.91,400 

/l«^////^.Manchkorean 
border port, the capital 
of Liaotung province.., 
N. China. 

Fop.360,000 

Antwerp. Province 
capital and second port 
of the continent, Bcl- 
guim. Antw’erpcnfFIem- 
ish). Anvers(Frcnch). 
Pop.256,075 


University of Michigan,Detr¬ 
oit Observatory; 38 miles 
west of Detroit. 


Founded 1870; Airport; On 
Pacific Ocean 


Near the mouth of Yalu river; 
Chinese Frontier Station, 
main railway from China 
in to N. Korea. 

Near the mouth of Scheldt 
river; Educational and art cen¬ 
tre; Known in 660, was birth 
place of painter Van Dyck, 
and centre of Flemish art un¬ 
der Rubens in 16lh century; 
Famous Gothic cathedral. 


Research and trading centre: 
Precision manufactures, metal 
products, machine tools, ball, 
bearings, cameras. 

Important shipping centa of 
nitrates, copper and other mine¬ 
rals; Railceiitre; Nitrate,sulphur 
and metal works. 

Rail and industrial ccntrc;Alu- 
minium refining,food processing, 
weaving, savv milling, shipbuild¬ 
ing; Exports, silk, soyabeans, 
lumber coal, grain. 

Commercial, manufacturing and 
cultural city,oncc a member (M* 
Hanseatic League; Diamond 
cutting, flour milling, oil and 
sugar refining,textiles, ship buil¬ 
ding. . 





S.F.S.R.U.S.S.R. 
Pop. 116,000 


Aomori Honshu^ Prefect¬ 
ure capital of Honshu, 
Janan. 

Pdp.183,747 

Aracaju. Capital ofScr- 
<>ipc Stale, Brazil. 
Pop.115,713 

Arod. Capital of Arad 
province, On River 
Maros, Rumania. 
Pop.112,139. 
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City on Trans-Siberian rail- 7.^ 
road in Kuznetsk basing, near • 
Tomsk. 


Port on Mutsu Bay 


Air and rail service; Port at 
the mouth of Continguiba 
river. 

Founded 11 thcentury; Once 
a Turkish fortress; Long 
owned by Hungary; Many 
cultural and educational in¬ 
stitutions. 


Arequipo, Capital of Arc* 
quipa department and 
province, Peru. 
Pop.221,900 


ArkhangeVik. Capital of 
ArkhangePsk oblast,Ru- 
ssianS.F.S.R. U.S.S.R. 
Pop.256,000 


Founded 1540 on site of Inca 
town; Scenic surroundings, 
resorts near; University; El 
Misti Volcano nearby. 

Founded 1583., Short navi¬ 
gation season, but important 
Arctic supply base on ■North¬ 
ern Divina River near White 
Sea rail terminus. 


Krasmodar 
Kray, Russian SFSR, 
U.S.S.R. 

Pop.ni.OOO 

Asheville. North Carol¬ 
ina, U.S.A. 

Pop.60,192 

Ashkhabad. Capital of 
Ashkhabad oblast and 
Turkinen S.S.R.; 
U.S.S.R. 

Pop.170,000 

Asmara. Capital of Eri¬ 
trea province, Ethiopia. 
Pop.1,20,000 

Astrakhan. Capital of 
Astrakhan oblast, Rus¬ 
sian S.F.S.R. U.S.S.R. 
Pop. 3,20,000 

Asuncion. Capital of 
Paraguay, Pori on Para 
guav river. 

Pop.3,05,000 

Asyut fJapivid of pro¬ 
vince and hn\:osi city oi 
Upper Egypi, On Nii^' 
rivtr, Eg>'pi 
Pop.l 2,13,000 


Founded 1848; Old ruined 
capital of Armenia. 


Noted resort; Birthplace of 
the novelist Thomas Walfe; 
Tourism is most important 
industry. 

Founded 1881 ;University and 
other institutions of higher 
learning. 


Occupied 1889 by Italy, be¬ 
came capital 1897, captured 
by British 1941; The native 
population is Ethiopian. 

History dates from 13th cen¬ 
tury; Former capital of a Ta¬ 
tar Khanate. 


Founded in 16th century; 
National University and other 
institutions. 

Coptic centre: Terminus for 
caruvinis going to desert oases; 
.Anci 'iu oily now buried bc- 
fieutli rnudcui lown. 


A major 
Pharmaceutics. 


Rail centre, trading centre of 
northern Honshu: Sawmilhug; 
Exports wood products, rice,oil, 
textiles, tobacco. 

Trading centre and] port near 
Atlantic Ocean; Cotton, sugar, 
rice, coconuts, vegetable oils. 

Rail and industrial centre;Silk 
and textiles,electrical goods, 
flour and saw mi lling, sugar re¬ 
fining, leather and metal produ¬ 
cts, furniture, rolling stock. 

Trading and distribution centre 
in agricultural area; Dairying, 
food canning, flour milling,alp¬ 
aca wool processing, tanning. 

Major lumbering centre and im¬ 
portant port since 16thcentury; 
Saw milling, shipbuilding and 
repairing, tanning, paper and 
pulp mills, cordage works,fisher, 
ies; Exports timber, furs, resin. 

Rail junction in agricultural area 
on Kuban river ;Meat processing 
flour milling, vegetable oil refin¬ 
ing, farm machinery. 

Industrial and commercial 
centre; Notable estates in vici¬ 
nity; Variety of manufacturing 
plants. 

Cotton and fruit growing centre; 
Textile mills,wine making,glass¬ 
works, meat processing,railroad 
sliops, food processing, tanning. 



Agricultural trading centre; 
Meat canning, flour and lumber 
milling, cement, glass, fiber and 
oil processing. 

Major fishing centre of U.S.S.R. 
in Volga delta near Caspian sea; 
Canned and processed fish, 
cotton, fruits, salt and oil are 
exported. 

Rail and commercial centre; 
Textile and flour mills, sugar and 
vegetable oil refining, distilleries. 


Canal connection with lower 
Egypt; Pottery, wood aiid ivory 
carving, shoos, cotton, sugar, 
dates, cereals. 
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of Attica 
One of 
cities of 
world; Ancient city, 
ruled first by Lonian 
kings; Acropolis foun¬ 
ded as fort, but became 
religious, social, political 
heart of world; Under¬ 
went series of political 
changes; Greece. 

Pop. 18,50.000 


Atlanta. State capital 
and largest city of Geor¬ 
gia, U.S.A. 

Pop.4,87,455 


Atlantic City. New Jersy, 
U .S. A. 

Pop. 59,544 


Auckland. Chief port and 
largest city on North Is¬ 
land, New Zealand. 
Pop.4,48,218. 

Augsburg. Capital of 
Swabia, Bavaria, At con¬ 
fluence of rivers Lech 
and Wcrtach; West 
Germany. 

Pop.2,10,500 

Augusta. Georgia,U.S.A. 
Pop.70,626 


y4wro/*i7.Illinois, U.S.A. 
Pop.63,715 

Wwvr/Vi.Texas State capi¬ 
tal, on river Colorado, 
U.S.A. 

Pop. 186,545. 


Avellaneda. Argentina. 
Pop. 279,572. 

Avignon. Vancluse, 

S.H. FVance. 

Pop.75,181. 

Babushkin. U.S.S.R, 

Pop. 112,000 

Capital ofBacan 
province, Rumania, 

Pop,60,000 


Golden age of city in 5th cen¬ 
tury B.C. Hellenistic culture 
in all fields being paramount; 
Macedonia and Roman con¬ 
quest followed, some domin¬ 
ance remaining until seizure 
by Goths in 395 AD ;Controll- 
ed by Byzantines and Turks, 
becoming capital of indepen¬ 
dent Greece in 1834, it was re¬ 
built then as a modern town. 

Cultural centre; Captured and 
burned by Sherman in 1864; 
Georgia institute of Techno¬ 
logy, Oglethorpe University, 
Atlanta University, Atlanta 
Law School, Gammon Theo¬ 
logical Seminary. 

Nationally known seashore 
resort and convention city; 
Famous boardwalk and 
beach about 8 miles long; Has 
one of world’s largest conven¬ 
tion halls. 

Capital of New Zealand 1845- 
1865; Nearest point to geysers 
and other natural wonders of 
volcanic area; Centre of 
Maori culture. 

Founded 15 B.C. by Augus¬ 
tus; Birthplace of Painters 
Hans Holbein and Hans Bur- 
gkmair; Cathedral and theo¬ 
logical institute. 

Founded in 1735; Home of 
Masters Golf Tournament; 
University of Georgia, Medi¬ 
cal School, Paine College, 
Augusta College. 

Aurora College (1893) 


Capital of Republic of Texas 
1839-1845; Political, commer¬ 
cial and educational centre; 
University of Texas; St. Ed¬ 
ward’s University, Presbyter¬ 
ian Seminary. 

Important rail and industrial 
suburb of Buenos Aires.,Major 
Argentine industrial city. 

Residence of Popes 1309- 78 
and anti-Popes 1378-1417. 


Residential and industrial 
suburb of Moscow. 

Capital city on River Mold¬ 
avia. 


Tourist trade chief source loiJA 
come; Rail and air centre; Port 
of nearby Piraeus; Textiles, 
leather and metal goods, chemi¬ 
cals, tobacco, wines, printing 
and publishing. 


Chief financial, distributing and 
railroad centre of the SouthEast; 
Federal Reserve Bank; Major, 
mule market, textiles, clothing 
beverages, wood products, fur¬ 
niture, paper, printing, fertiliser, 
paints, drugs, metal products. 

Many largo hotels and motels; 
Clothing, candy, boats, fisheries. 


Naval base, two excellent har¬ 
bours: Shipbuilding, ammuni¬ 
tion, fruit canning, sugar refi¬ 
neries; Exports dairy products, 
timber, wool, hides. 

A manufacturing and railroad 
centre on the Lech river; Tex¬ 
tiles, brewing, machine shops, 
printing presses, refrigerators, 
chemicals; Diesel engines, clocks. 

Major cottonmajket, river port 
and industrial centre;Savannah 
River Atomatic Plant nearby in 
South Carolina; Cotton and 
woolen textiles, cotton seed oil. 

Manufacturing city; Rail mad 
shops, steel products, aluminium, 
clothing, chemicals, machinery. 

Wood products,furniture,brick 
stone finishing, cotton ginning, 
paint, printing, farming, canned 
tamales and chili. 


Shipping port for food and 
leather products, minerals, meat 
products, clothing, wools, hides. 

Wines, chemicals, leather. 


Manufactures locomotives, ch¬ 
emicals, textiles, foodstuffs. 

Rail and industrial ct!Ure,texti- 
Ics, furniture, clay products, pet¬ 
roleum products, hardware. 
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city of 
Republic 

fw^l^Philippines. 
Pop.127,000 


City on Guinoras strait, Cap¬ 
ital of Negros occidental pro¬ 
vince. 


Port,shipping, sugar and 
Sawmilling, lishing, and giving 
of sugar cane and rice. 



Baghdad. On river Tigris, 
capital of Iraq. 
Pop.730,549 


Present city founded 762 AD. 
capital of Many Islamic King¬ 
doms since; Colleges,Medical 
and fine arts institutes and 
several museums, Tourist 
centre. 


A rail and air centre; Cotton 
and woolen mills, tobacco and 
cement factories, tanning.gum 
hides, carpets, dates. 


Bahia Blanca. Chief Founded 1828; At the mouth 
Naval Station, Argentina of Bahia Blanca river. 

Pop.l 50,000 


Principal shipping port and rail 
centre of southern pampas area; 
Meat packing, oil refining. 


Bakersfield. California. 
U.S.A. 

Pop.56,848. 


Gold discovered here in 1885, 
oil in 1899; Bakersfield Coll¬ 
ege. 


Petroleum producing and refin¬ 
ing, railroad shops, ccment,oil- 
wcll tools, farm machinery’. 


Baku. Capital of Azerb- 
aidzhan S.S.R. U.S.S.R. 
Pop. 1,067,000 


balikesir. Provincial cap¬ 
ital, Turkev. 

Pop.61,012. 


Balkhash. Karaganda 
oblast, Kazakh, S.S.R. 
U.S.S.R. 

Pop.5.3,000 


Ballarat. Victoria, Aust¬ 
ralia. 

Pop.54,913 


Baltimore. Maryland, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.939,024 


Z?n/;if7AY>.Capital and 

inland port on Nlge^ 
River, Mali Republic 
Pop, (>8,600 


Former capital of Baku Kha¬ 
nate., Fifth largest city in So¬ 
viet Union; An important cul- 
turalcentre, has State Univer¬ 
sity and other schools. 

Formerly a great silk manuf¬ 
acturing centre; Roman ruins 
nearby. 


Founded 1929. On Lake Balk¬ 
hash. 


Founded 1851, Former gold 
mining town; Several cfolleges 


Founded 1729; Atmosphere 
of city reflects border locat¬ 
ion between bustling North 
and liesurely South,Johns Ho¬ 
pkins University. University 
of Maryland; Notre Dame of 
Mar^'land, Gouchcr and Mt. 
St. Agnes colleges. 

On Dakar-Niger railroad: Has 
airport and schools of flying, 
medicine and art. 


Port, naval base and major 
oilproducingeentre onApsheron 
peninsula, Caspian Sea; Oil refi¬ 
ning. Petroleum products, mach¬ 
ine goods, vehicles, chemicals. 

Agricultural centre and an im¬ 
portant rail junction; Cereals, 
sugar beats, opium, Merino 
sheep,tobacco. 

Industrial centre and rail ter¬ 
minus in desert area; Irrigated 
farms supply city with food pro¬ 
ducts; Copper smelting unim¬ 
portant industry. 

Rail junction and industrial 
centre; Surrounding area is well 
adapted to sheep raising and 
farming. 

Major port, industrial and com¬ 
mercial mctropolcs; Large ex¬ 
ports of grain and coal; Imports, 
iron ore and tropical products, 
steel, liqueur, canning, .spices, 
sugar refining, sea-food process¬ 
ing, suits, boxes, printing. 


Commercial trading centre, ex¬ 
porting tropical agriculture,live- 
stock and forest products.. Ma¬ 
nufactures leather, vegetable oils 
and ice. 


Bandjarmu iin. Capifal of 
K a 1 1 ma 1 i t a n p rt ) v i ii ce, 
Borneo. Tndon.: ia. 
Pop.2H096 


Airport just southeast; Dutch 
trading centre since early 
){)00‘v Also spelled Band- 

jermasin. 


Port on Martapura River 10 
miles from Java Sea; Oil refining 
diamond cutting, saw milling, 
coal mining, shipping, manufa¬ 
cture of bricks. 


Banciifuf. Tiic'Parit^. ol 
capital of N'Ar i 
Java pravince.t 
Pop.97.3.00f 


Res iri and ciiluirai centre; 
Icciiniu il institutions, college 
(»r f-ne arts, Rossacha Obser¬ 
vatory and Pasteur Scrum 
.ind Va ’cine instilutfons. 


Railroad and radio centre; 
Rubber, quinine and canning 
factories 




gazetteer of cities 



Capital of Phra 
, province; Port 
!hao Phraya, 15 
romgulf of Siam, 
Thailand. 

Pop. 16,08,000 


Founded 1782; Capital of 
kingdom since late 18th cen¬ 
tury; Airport; All four univ¬ 
ersities of the Kingdom are 
here; Museums; Rail centre. 


Ba/igui. Capital of Cen¬ 
tal African Rep. 
Pop.82,721. 

Barcelona. Capital of 
Barcelona province, Ca¬ 
talonia, Spain. 

Pop. 1503312 


Bari. Capital of Bari 
province and Apulia re¬ 
gion, Italy. 

Pop.311268 

Barisal.Kivcr port near 
Ganges mouth and capi¬ 
tal of Bakarganj district 
East Pakistan. 
Pop.89674 


Founded 1890; River port on 
Ubangi River opposite to 
Zongo, Rep. of the Congo. 

Second largest city of Spain; 
Catalan cultural centre; Muse¬ 
ums, public libraries, historic 
and religious monuments; To¬ 
urist centre;Resort with mode¬ 
rate climate; Educational in¬ 
stitutions, including university. 

Early Roman colony, once a 
port for crusaders; University* 
A seaport on the Adriatic 
Italy. 

Famous for “Barisal Guns” 
unexplained natural pheno¬ 
menon heard from the sea. 


Most industiy locatedj^«ew 
pendent western half m 
Thorn Buri, across river.. Rice- 
paper, and saw milling, aircraft, 
oil refining; Exports rice, teak’ 
rubber, fish,gold, silver, hides. 


Chief trading centre for interior 
region; Has coffee plantations, 
food processing and oil milling. 

Chief port, industrial and com¬ 
mercial centre; Textile and text¬ 
ile machinery, olive oil, cork, 
wine, paper, glass, metal and 
leather goods; Farm machinery, 
railroad and marine equipment, 
chemicals, aircraft, oil refining. 

Tptiles, musical instruments, 
chemicals, hats, glass, wines, 
almonds, olive oil, flour milling 
soap, steel and iron products* 

Rice, jute, sugar, flour milling, 
bricks, soap; Port Jinnah,partly 
constnicted outlet forjutetrade, 
IS southwest. 


Barnaul. Capital of Altay 
Kray, Russian S.F.S.R 
U.S.S.R. 

Pop. 3,47,000 

Barquisimeto. Capital of 
Eara State, Venezuela. 
Pop. 1,96,557 


Barranquilla. Capital of 
Atlantico department, 
Colombia, South Ame¬ 
rica. 

Pop.4,52,140 


Founded 1738; Several colleges Rail and industrial centre in 

agricultural area ;Clothing, mac¬ 
hinery, shoes, chemicals, food 
processing and cotton milling 


Founded 1552; The third city 
of Venezuela; Rail terminus, 
airport on Pan-American 
Highway; Several educat¬ 
ional institutions. 

Founded 1629; Chief seaport 
at mouth of Magdalena River. 


Industrial and export centre in 
agricultural area; Coffee, cacao 
sugar, rum, leather, flour, lum¬ 
ber, tobacco, livestock, hides, 
grain, soap, cement, copper. 

Textile, lumber and flour mills, 
cement and steel plants, brewing, 
carbonated beverages, fats, ve¬ 
getable oil, hats, shoes, drugs. 


Basel. Capital of Basel- 
stadt halfcanton, Swit¬ 
zerland. 

Pop.2,05,800 


University 
^^^^eums and gardens. 
On Rhine River, 


Commercial, banking, chemical 
and manufacturing centre; Tex- 
tile.s, metal products, food pro¬ 
cessing, printing, paper. 


fnA u- ^/“vince Cl 
Pop-1,59,365 


Founded in 636; Air and rail 
centre ;Former cultural centre; 
11 conta ins many Islamic shri¬ 
nes; 75 miles from Persian 
Gulf. 


wadvn* 

tht D a port 

Bassein river,Burr 
Pop.50,277 


^^Jon Rouge. Louisiana, 
TT o ^^^ssissipi River. 
^•b.A; 

52,491 


Airfield and railroad terminus 
of branch line to main Bur¬ 
mese network; 70 miles from 
Andaman Sea. 

Founded I719 as French Fort; 
Fell to Union forces in 1862* 
Louisiana State University. ’ 


Grain, dates, livestock market; 
Exports dates, wool, wheat, 
cotton, livestock, barley, oil. 


Rice milling, pottery makinii; 
Exports rice, fish. 


Industrial city; River port,major 

oil refining and chemical centre* 
Aluminium paving material me’ 
tal products, shipbuilding 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES 



of Ad- 

hiar,A^:S.R. Georgian 
“ U.S.S.R. 


Pop.82,000 

Davotme. New Jersey, 
U/S.A. 


Pop.74,215 


Beaumont.Texas, U.S.A. 
Pop.M9,175 

Beirut. Capital of Re¬ 
public since 1941 and 
chief port of the Levant, 
on Mediterranean, Le¬ 
banon. 

Pop.5,00,000 

Beke.'tcsoba. Hungary. 
Pop.50,664. 

o 

Belem. Capital of Para 
State, Brazil. 
Pop.4.02,l70 


Belfast. Capital of Antin 
county and Northern 
Ireland. 

Pop.4,43,671 

Belgrade. Capital of the 
country and Serbia pro¬ 
vince at junction of Sava 
and Danube rivers, Yu¬ 
goslavia. 

Pop.5,94,000 

Belize. Capital of Bri¬ 
tish Honduras, port on 
Qiribbcan Sea, 
Pop.32.824. 

Belo Horizonte. Capital 
of Minas Gerair State, 
Brazil. 

Pop.6,93,328 

Benghazi .of Cy- 
renaica province and 
port on Gulf of Sidra, 
Libya. 

Pop. 71,000 

Bergamo. Capital of Ber¬ 
gamo province, Lomb¬ 
ardy, Italy. 

P.:>p.lLL512 

Bergen. Capita* of Horda 
land and Bcrgenco'ini- 
ics. Chief seaport and 
-rcond largest city of 
Norway, 

Pop.lK\555 


Rail terminus; Popular winter 
resort; Teachers College. 


Port; The terminus of a pipe¬ 
line from Longvnew. 


Site of Spindlctop oil gusher 
of 1901. 

Historical city with large tou¬ 
rist trade; Ancient Phoenician 
town, it is supposed site of 
story of St. George and the 
dragon. 

Rail and administrative cen¬ 
tre, Bekes county. 

Founded about 1615; Edu¬ 
cational and cultural centre; 
Also called Para; Air and rail 
centre near Atlantic Ocean. 

University; Technical reli¬ 
gious and cultural institutions 


Ancient port, a key garrison 
of Turks in 16(h century', mo¬ 
dem city built about 1867; 
University. 


Founded 17tli century by log¬ 
wood (fordyes) exploiters; 
Colleges. 


University and other educa¬ 
tional and cultural institu- 
iions;PIanned city with health¬ 
ful climate. 

Bathing resort; Former Ital¬ 
ian air, naval base; Residence 
of Senussi chief, now king of 
IJbya; Greek and Roman 
ruins. 

Birth place of Composer Gaet¬ 
ano Donizetti; Technical sc¬ 
hools. 


Fiiundcd 1070;CuUural centre; 
University, commercial school 
and other educational instilii- 
lions; Tourist centre; Birth 
plate of Composer Edward 
Grieg, 


Important oil shippingT^A; 
Naval base; Oil and tooacco 
processing, iron works; Exports 
oil, minerals, silk, fruit,wool. 

Major oil refining centre; Ship¬ 
building, chemicals, radiotors, 
paints, steel and wire products; 
Naval supply depot and dry 
dock. 

Major inland port and refining 
centre; Synthetic rubber, oil 
well machinery', rice mills. 

A commercial rail and air centre; 
Metal and wood working, beer, 
textiles; Exports, fniit, hides, 
silk, wool, livestock. 


Machines, textiles, leather and 
wood products, tobacco, flour 
milling, bricks. 

River port, shipping products of 
Amazon region, rubber, lumber, 
hides, cacao, tobacco, jute, nuts, 
medicinal plants. 

Seaport and industrial city; 
Shipbuilding and linens chief 
industries; Food and tobacco 
processing and canning. 

Rail, air, industrial centre and 
river port; Manufacturs machi, 
ncry, electrical goods, autos, 
aircraft, leather goods, textiles, 
pottery', soap, sugar. 

Trade centre for bananas, coco¬ 
nuts, rice, sugar, livestock, saw- 
milling, fishing, shipping hard¬ 
woods. 

Mining, industrial, agricultural 
and railcentre; Gold, iron, man¬ 
ganese, cattle, cotton mills, dia¬ 
mond cutting, furniture. 

Air and rail centre: Fishing, 
sponge fishing, flour milling, 
cement, bricks, foundries; Ex¬ 
ports grain, sponges, hides,wool. 

Manufacturing and l rule centre; 
Textiles and textile machinery; 
furniture, food processing, cloth¬ 
ing, mechanical industries. 

Indastrial centre; Exports fish; 
Ship building, distilling, textiles, 
iron, steel and aluminium procc- 
sLung, fishing, electrical equip¬ 
ment, paper, rope,jK'ttcry,glass. 
lc;uher goods, furniture, pianos. 







miST/fy 
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.lifomia. 


Divided into 
^yest Berlin and the So¬ 
viet sector comprising 
East Berlin, the seat of 
the administration of the 
jovict zone of Germany 
Pop.3274000 
West Berlin- 2 , 202,200 
EastBcrlin-1071800 


> ^^'•//(BemeKapital of 
country and of Bern ca- 
0 nton, Switzerland. 

! Pop. 1 , 66,100 


Bethclehem. Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. 

Pop .75,408 


I ^^w/Z/c/zCBytom) Polish 
Bytom, Poland. 

Pop. 182,000 

^w/yi/o/r.Capital of 
Bialystok province, 
Poland 
Pop. 12 1,000 

BiclefeUl N. Rhine- 
West Phalia, W. Germany 
Pop.172800 

Bilbao. Capital of Vizcava 
province, Spain. 
Pon.281469 


Residential city adjoining Oak¬ 
land; University of California, 
five seminaries, many comm¬ 
ercial schools. 

Two universities, professional, 
technical and cultural institu¬ 
tions; Originally two Wendish 
villages, it is located on the 
plain of the Spree River ;Capi- 
tal of former Electorate of 
BrandanBurg, kingdom of 
Prussia and German Empire. 


Founded 1191; Tourist centre 
on Aare River, administrative 
city. University, museums; 
Also Berne; Headquarters of 
various international organi¬ 
sations. 

Founded 1741 as Moravian 
community; Music centre; 
Lehigh University,Moravian 
College. 

German frontier town until 
World War 11, Mining impor¬ 
tant since 13th century. 

Founded about 1315; Until 
World War II was 75 %Jcwish 
in population. 


Manufacturing city near 
Tcutoburg forest. 


A Basque cultural centre; 
University and technical 
schools; In the region of Bay 
of Biscay. 


Binghamton. New York, 

U.S.A. 

Pop.'594i 

Vi'”'’ Central pro- 
P0P.75.(^""' 

Cheshire, 

^op. 142,501 


Robertson Memorial Centre; 
At the junction of Chenango 
and Susquehanna rivers. 

Former capital of Binh Dinh 
district; Capital of ancient 
Cham kingdom. 

County borough, connected 
by tunnel with Liverpool; 
Museum and art gallery. 


U^!a"^*""'- '''abama, 

Pop. 340,889. 


C'’un;y t 
p,- ^fid vitvAVarwic 

112,685 


Riverport nearby, on Black 
Warrior River, Birmingham- 
Southern, How'ard and Miles 
colleges; Daniel Payne, branch 
of Uni vers.'ty of Alabama. 

University; Former residence 
ot ..lamt ~ Vr iit and Joseph 
Priestly. 


Industrial city; FoundrieSj 
products, printing ink, soap, 
canning, pharmaceuticals,scient- 
tific instalments. 


West Berlin is the largest indu¬ 
strial city of Germany and a 
major commercial centre of Eu¬ 
rope; Electrical equipment,cloth¬ 
ing, food and beverage, machi¬ 
nery, precision engineering and 
optics, printing and publishing. 


Commercial city; Textiles, food 
processing,printing and printing 
machinery ,woodwork ing ;Pianos, 
electrical equipment, machine^', 
precision instruments, canning, 
brewing, flour milling; Watches. 

Important steel centre; Textiles, 
clothing.cement.pigmenis,ovens, 
furniture, compressed gases, 
oil-well machinery, pumps. 

Mining and rail cen(re,Katowi?e 
province; Machinery, ore proce¬ 
ssing. 

Rail and textile centre, woollens, 
machinery,soap,distilling, food 
processing, tile,chemicals, toba¬ 
cco and wood products. 

Textiles, machine shops, sewing 
machines, bicycles, paper, drugs, 
lumber, furniture. 

Commercial,rail and manufact- 
turing porl;Exports iron ore, 
linen, oil, w ine; Chief iron and 
steel centre of Spain; Railroad 
and electrical equipment, cables. 

Industrial city: Shoes, cameras 
and film, furniture, machinery, 
aviation equipment. 

Railroad centre connected to 
nearby portalQuiNhon; Rice, 
sugar, coconuts, silk worms. 

Major manufacturing centre and 
shipping port, on Merse River; 
Shipbuilding, railroad eqiap- 
ment; exports flour, coal. 

Leading steel centre of the South 
in coal, iron ore and limestone 
area; Pipe, stones, textiles rncial 
products, c:=mcni, cokc.caskets, 
machinery, ^urnitiire, chemicals. 

Railroad, indii'-trial and nianu- 
fucluring centre; Munitit pc 
arms, tools and met a I products, 
railroad equirn'cnt, machinery" 




Capital of 
Guinea. 
14 . 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES 


It was founded as a slave 
trading post 1687; Capital 
since 1941; A free port since 
1869; Museum. 


Sl 

d ^<3^ 


Chief port on Island 
river estuary, off Senegambia 
coast; Exports timber,copra, 
hides and skins, rubber, cattle. 


Altay Kray,Russ- Founded early 18th century, 

ian S.F.S.R,U.S.S.R. a trade centre for Western 

Pop .146000 Mongolia. 

Blackburn. County hoxo- On Leeds- Lancashire canal; 

ugh, Lancashire,England. Birthplace of John Morley 

Pop.111218. and James Hargreaves. 


Rail terminus in dairying area* 
processing flour, sugar, alcohol, 
meat, flax. 

c 

Important cotton milling centr- 
in coal and limestone areaiChe, 
micals, drugs, metal products 


Bloemfonfein. Capital of Capital of free republic 185^ 
Orange Free State, judi- 1900; Began as fort in 1846; 
cial capital of the Repnb- One of largest gardens in 
lie, South Africa. world; Lament telcscopc^Unr- 

Pc^. 140924 versity college. 


Bobruisk. Beylorussian 

S.S.R..U.S.S.R. 

Pop.97,000 

Bochum.\<i Rhine—^West 
Phalia, West Germany. 
Pop 361,100 


On river Berezina; Former 
large Jewish population. 


Dates from 9th century;Tech- 
nical schools; Rail centre. 


Gold fields nearby; Manufactur* 
ing includes glass, furniture.meaj 
canning, flour milling, metal 
w'orking, railroad work. 

Agricultural and lumbering 
centre in Pripet Marshcs-Rail 
junction;Grain and sawmilling. 

Coal mining and manufacturing 
centre in Ruhr Valley; Steeland 
iron works, coal and tobacco 
products, oil well foundries. 


Dof'or. Java, Indonesia. 
Pop. 154,092 


Founded 1745; Formerly call¬ 
ed Buitenzorg; Residential 
city and health resort. 


Glass, textile and rubber factor¬ 
ies; Railroad service; It has 275 
acre botanical gardens. 


Capital and lar¬ 
gest city of country, 
capital ofCundinamarca 
department, Colombia. 
Pop. 1329320 

Bohriia. Capital of Emi¬ 
lia- Romagna region, 
Italv. 

Pop. 343,440 

Bolton. County borough, 
Lancn'bire. England. 
Pop. 167,16"' 


Bone. Constantine. .M- 
geria. 

Pop. 155,000 


Bonn. Capitalfsincc1949) 
of German Federal Re¬ 
public, North Rhine- 
West Phalia, V^'cu 
Germany. 

Pop. 143700 

Bordeaux. Pori on Garo¬ 
nne rc'cr. Gitondc, 
France. 

Pop.254,122 


Fouded 1538; Cultural centre; 
The Athens of America; Sev¬ 
eral universities (one founded 
1572) and other educational 
and cultural institutions. 

A noted art, educalional and 
cultural town; University of 
Bologna, one of oldest in 
Europe, founded 1088. 

Birthplace of Richard Ark¬ 
wright and Samuel Cromp¬ 
ton, inventors of spinning 
machinery. 

Founded in 17th century; 
Ruins of ancient Hippo, capi- 
tvd of Numidian kings, 

1 mile south. 

Founded about 10 B.C; Edu¬ 
cational centre; Birthplace of 
Composer Ludwig Van Beeth¬ 
oven, nt)W a mu.seum; Bonn 
University a famous educat- 
institution. 

Dating from Roman times is 
Iiistorical capital of Aquitaine; 
University, technical and cul¬ 
tural iustiiiitiu.is;Ithas a cathe¬ 
dral with a fine facade, tw^o 
good towers and an unusual 
sculptuied door of the 13th 
ccnhiry. 


Financial centre; Railroadeen- , 
tre; Tobacco products, sugar re- . 
fining, beer, beverages, choco- ' 
late, food products, textiles, 
chemicals, glass, bricks, cement^ ; 

Manufacturing, rail and agricul- f* 
lural centre; Food products, | 
drugs, machinery, hosiery,shoes, | 
leather, farm machinery. f 

Aero, precision and general en¬ 
gineering; Cotton, w’ooUcn and 
paper mills, leather tanning, 
steel and iron foundries. 

Port (2 harbours) and industrial 
centre on Mediterranean, with 
air and rail service; Chemicals, 
paints, olive oil, tobacco. 

Industrial centre; Chemicals, 
machinery, plastics, iron.glass, 
ceramics, textiles, stationery,elt- 
ctrival goods.musical instrum¬ 
ents, pen points, radiators, por¬ 
celain, light metals, dyes. 

Noted wine centre; Processc.s 
and exi -orts fish and agricultural 
products ; Rail centre;Shipbui!d- 
ing, drugs, precision tools, ele¬ 
ctrical equipment, chemicals, 
cordage, pottery, glass bottles, 
textiles, foundries, oil refining, 
paper products. 







of Mass- 
porton 
coast of 
Id, U.S.A. 


Bradford. County boro¬ 
ugh ,West Riding, York¬ 
shire, Encland. 
Pop.295,768 


Braila. River port on 
the Danube, Wallachia, 
Rumania 
Pop. 102,491. 


Brantford. Sou iheas t 

Ontario, Canada. 
Pop.55,201 


Brasilia. Capital of 
Brazil. 

Pop. 141,742. 


Brasov. At foot of Tran¬ 
sylvanian Alps,Ri!mania. 
Pop. 1,23,882. 


Bratislava. Capital of 
Slovakia province, Cze¬ 
choslovakia. 

Pop.2,46,695. 


Brazzavilla. Capital of 
Republic of Congo situ¬ 
ated opposite to Leo¬ 
poldville. 

Pop. 1,35,632. 

Bremen. Capital of Bre¬ 
men State, West Ger¬ 
many. 

Pop.5,77,900. 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES 


Founded 1630; One of the 
historic cities of U.S.A.; Cul¬ 
tural capital of U.S.A. during 
19th century; Boston Univer¬ 
sity, Har\'ard University. 

Birthplace of Composer Fre¬ 
derick Delius; A number of 
interesting monuments. 

Ancient city site, rebuilt in 
1830; Near Gallati. 


Largest wool market in\J 

Major industrial, financiit_ 

commercial centre; Import^ 
in electronics, nucleonics, and 
missile research;Textiles,shoes. 

Wool and cotton processing 
centre in iron and coal mining 
area; Chemicals, automotive 
equipment, tanning. 

Industrial centre; Ships grmn, 
fish, flour; Steel milling, paint, 
leather goods, drugs, cement, 
railroad works, furniture. 


Alexander Graham Bell made 
first successful invent ion con¬ 
cerning telephone hcre;Nam- 
ed for Brant Mohawk Chief. 

Modem architecture and 
sculpture., 600 miles north¬ 
west of Rio de Janeiro. 


Founded 1211 by Teutonic 
knights; Still has large Ger¬ 
man and Hungarian popula¬ 
tion, winter resort; Settled by 
early Saxons. 

Roman colony, once capital 
of Hungary; Cultural centre 
of Slovakia; University; Se¬ 
veral colleges and other edu¬ 
cational institutions; German 
name Pressburg. 

Founded 1880 as centre of ex¬ 
pansion in French Africa; 
Terminus of railroad; Two 
colleges and Pasteur institu¬ 
tion; On Congo river. 

Member Hanseatic League in 
14th century; Incorporated 
in the German Empire ini 871. 


Important rail and industrial 
centre; Paper, electrical goods, 
chemicals, farm equipment,root¬ 
ing materials, machinery. 

Impressive example of tovvn 
planning, completely new city 
created from diamond producing 
Goias state. 

Rail and industrial centre; Tex- 
tiles, guns, tractors, oil-drilling 
equipment, machinery, oil refin¬ 
ing, brewing, Vather and wood 
products, chemicals, paper. 

Port on Danube river; Rail and 
industrial centre; Exports iron 
and glass products, chenvcais. 
Textiles, paint, food and tobacco 
products, shipbuilding, leather, 
brewing. 

Has heavy industries including 
sfjipbuilding, iron foundries and 
canneries; Also manufaciufcs 
soap, matches; Power! ul short 
wave station. 

Important port on Weser rher. 
Shipbuilding, cordage w^rks, 
iron foundries, machuic shops, 
textiles, oil refining. 


Lombardy, Italy. Ancient Brixia; Two ancient 
Pop. 1,74,116. cathedrals; Technical schools 

and museums. 


Breslau. Capital of Wro- 

Pop.18,53,000. 


Fiiiistere, France. 

‘^Pk42,90l. 


Long cultural centre of Ger¬ 
man Silesia; Member of Han¬ 
seatic League in Middle Ages; 
Heavily damaged in World 
War II; University. 

An old Breton city, the naval 
base was built by Cardinal 
Richelieu in 1631; Heavily 
damaged in World War 11. 


Industrial and rail centre; Tex- 
tiles, machinery, metal goccs, 
lruck.«, guns, chemicals, plastic 
products, electric 

River port on Oder ri'cr; Che¬ 
micals, cement, textiles, paper, 
food processing, metal products, 
machinery, musical instruments, 
rolling stock, pottery, glass. 

Fortified seaport and naval base; 
Exports wine, coal, lumber, 
fruit, farm products; Food and 
fish processing, brewing. 


^^seport. Connect icut, 
^-S.A, 

1,56,748. 


Settled 16.39; University of 
Bridgeport; One of major 
manufacturing ciiics of New 
England. 


Missile components, munitions, 
electrical supplies, aircraft, busi¬ 
ness machines, phonograph. rC’ 
cord?, hat-dware. 


MINIS 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES 



Capital of 
Australia. 


Bristol. County borough 
on Avon river, England. 
Pop.4,36,440. 

Brno. Historical capital 
of Moravia and second 
city of the country, Cze¬ 
choslovakia. 

Pop.3,14,379. 

Brockton. Massachusetts^ 
U.S.A. 

Pop.72,813. 

Bruges. (Brugge) Capital 
of West Flanders pro¬ 
vince, Belgium. 

Pop. 52,463. 


Brunswick. Lower Sa¬ 
xony province, West 
Germany. 

Pop.2,40,431. 

Brussels. (Bruxelles) Ca¬ 
pital of country and Bra¬ 
bant province, Belgium. 
Pop.1,69,211. 

Bryansk. R. S. F. S. R. 
Soviet Russia. 
Pop.2,06,000. 

Bucaramanga. Capital 
of Santander province, 
Coloi.ibia. 

Pop.2,21,779. 

Bucharest. Capital of 
country and Wallachia, 
Rumania. 

Pop. 12,91,000. 

Buclapcii. CapitaI of 

country and largest city, 
on Danube River, 
Hungnrv. 

Pop. 18,44,000. 

Buenos Aires. On River 
La Plata, capital of 
Argentina and largest 
city of Latin America. 
Pop.3771500 

BitOcilo. Sccvmd bigest 
city in New Slate; 
Major Litre anuSt.Law- 
rcu *'seaw ay port U .S.A. 
Pop. 33275v 



Penal colony established 1824; 
Educational centre; Largest 
Municipality in Australia; 
University of Queensland. 

Founded 978; Birthplace of 
poets Robert Southey and 
Thomas Chatterton; Univer¬ 
sity, museum and art gallery. 

Here was invented the Bren 
gun; University and other 
educational institutions; Ar¬ 
chaeological remains nearby; 
German name Brunn. 

Cultural centre; 20 miles 
south of Boston. 

Founded 865, was a member 
of Hanseatic League in Mi¬ 
ddle Ages, and is now an im¬ 
portant tourist centre. 


Founded in 9th century; Hi¬ 
storic city heavily damaged in 
World War II; It was a mem¬ 
ber of Hanseatic League. 

Founded 10th century; Admi¬ 
nistrative and cultural centre; 
University and other educa¬ 
tional and cultural institutions. 

Founded in 12th century; 
Former shipbuilding centre; 
Trade school and museum. 

Founded 1622; Rail conne¬ 
ction to Magdalena river. 


Founded 1383; Largest city 
in Rumania, cultural centre; 
Damaged in World War II; 
University and other educa¬ 
tional institutions, museum. 

Ancient Roman colony; Uni¬ 
versity; Intensive damage dur¬ 
ing World War II; Resort 
city; Formed by joining of 
two cities—Buda and Pest. 

First settlers came 1536; Per¬ 
manent settlement 1580;Uni- 
versily of Buenos Aires; City 
has subway system; Libraries, 
museums and art gallery. 

Settled I803;0rigination point 
of New York Barge Canal 
irafV'o; Growth began after co¬ 
mp! l* ion of Eric Canal in 1825; 
Pi ivlent Mckinley assassin- 
, u'd here in 1901; University 
oi BulTalo, Rosary Hill. 


Pacific coast fort; IhdWmtft 
centre; Shipbuilding, food pro¬ 
cessing; Fruit region; Exports 
wool, grains, fruit. 

Shipbuilding, foundries, tanne¬ 
ries, flour milling; Important 
manufacturing and shipping 
centre; Exports motor vehicles. 

Rail and industrial centre; Tex¬ 
tiles, electrical machinery, autos, 
leather and rubber goods, food 
processing, sugar refining, brew¬ 
ing, grain milling, furniture. 

Shoe manufacturing chief in¬ 
dustry; Textiles, clothing, pla¬ 
stics, electronics. 

Commercial and rail centre, and 
canal port; Laces, textiles, fur¬ 
niture, shipyards, metals, dis¬ 
tilleries. breweries, tobacco pro¬ 
ducts; Former manufacturer of 
tapestries. : 

Manufacturing, food processing 
and rail centre; Railway equip¬ 
ment; Noted for sausage and : 
has a sugar market. 

Commercial centre; Laces and 
textiles, furniture, chemicals, i 
brc\\ing, machine tool shops, • 
pharmaceuticals. 

Industrial and rail centre; Trad¬ 
ing in lumber and livestock; Iron I 
products, machinery, flour. I 

Industrial and trade centre; 
Gold and silver mines near; 
Grain milling, soap, textiles, 
tobacco and food products. 

Rail, air and industrial hub of 
nation; Machinery, textiles, au¬ 
tos, aircraft, electrical, Icalhci 
and rubber products, kimber, 
petroleum, food products. 

Industrial, air and rail centre; 
Iron and steel, food processing, 
textiles, drugs, chemicals; Near¬ 
by are famous mineral springs. 

A major business and financial 
centre; Chief port on Riode la 
Plata; Centre for rich agricult¬ 
ural products of surrounding 
pampas; Ah and rail hub. 

Important commercial and in¬ 
dustrial centre; Railroad centre; 
Chief flour milling centre ofU.S; 
Automobile:., aircraft, machi¬ 
nery, metal products, chemicals; 
Niagara Power Project. 
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. Rhodesia. 


Founded 1893; Observatory, 
mining and teclmical schools. 


Commercial and industrip 
Rail centre; Iron and 
foundries, fruit canning, textiles. 



Burbank, California. 
US.A. 

Pop .90155. 


Suburban residential centre; 
Airport serving Los Angeles 
area. 


Industrial city near Los Angeles; 
Large motion picture studios; 
Large aircraft plant. 


On Gulf ofBur- 
giis, Black Sea,Bulgaria. 
Pop.72795. 


Founded 18 th century ;Summ- 
er resort. 


Port and manufacturing centre; 
Harbour handles 40 % of Bulga¬ 
rian export; Food processing. 


Bursa, 60 miles South to 
Istanbul, Turkey. 

Pop. 153574. 


Ancient town, capital of Otto¬ 
man Turks (1327-1423) conta¬ 
ining museum and tombs of 
many sultans;Hot springs near. 


Trade and commercial centre; 
Air service; Carpets, silks,wooll¬ 
ens, sheep, tiles, tobacco, beans, 
grain, mercury. 


Biizati, Wallachia, Rum¬ 
ania. 

Pop .75569 


Health resort nearby; Many 
monasteries; Relics of medi¬ 
eval period. 


Rail and trade centre; Saw mill¬ 
ing, oil refining, flour and grain 
milling, fruit, wine, salt. 


Bydgoszcz. Poland. 
Pop.231000 

Cadiz. Capital of Cadiz 
province, major Atlantic 
port, Spain. 

Pop. 113325. 


Cagliari. Capital and 
chief port of Island of 
Sardinia, Italy. 
Pop.181499 

I Ca/>o(EL Qahira) Capi¬ 
tal of U.A.R.,largest city 
in Africa at apex ofNile 
'Delta, Egypt. 

Pop.3346000 


Calais. On English 
Channel,France. 
Pop.70,707 


Alberta, Canada, 
Pop.279062 


Cali. Capital of Vallo do 
Laaca, on river Cauca, 
'-olombia. 

Pop.693!29 

^“llao. Chief seaport, 
^^Pital of Callao, Peru. 
^op.2l4186 

^amagucy. Capital of 
maguey province, 
^'Uba. 

^op.ll0388 


Has canal link with nearby 
Vistula River; Former Ger¬ 
man Bromberg. 

An old city, settled about the 
12thcentury B.C. by the Pho¬ 
enicians; Birthplace of com¬ 
poser Manuel de Falla; 
Medical schools,branch of Uni¬ 
versity of Seville. 

Early Phoenician colony ;Uni- 
versity; Archaeological mus¬ 
eum. 


Founded 642 on Roman site; 
New capital built by Fatimids 
in 969; Islamic educational 
centre with extensive gardens; 
Al Azhar(972) oldest Moslem 
University; Cairo University. 

Resort, g.atewav to Europe; 
Technical schools; Chief pass¬ 
enger port and airport to Do¬ 
ver, England. 

Established as N.W. Mounted 
Police Post 1875; Provincial 
Institute ofTechnology and 
Art; University of Alberta. 


Founded 1536; San Francisco 
church with Moorish style. 


Founded 1537 by Pizarro; 
Nearby resort. 


Developed since 1530 on site 
of Indian village; Largest in¬ 
land city of Cuba. 


Rail and trade centre; Centre 
of Polish sawmiliing; Chemicals, 
textiles, paper, printing. 

Commercial centre and naval 
base; Exports wine fruit, cork, 
olive oil, fish; Shipbuilding, 
machinery, drugs, food and fish 
processing and canning,salt, 
tobacco. 

Textiles,lumber, leather,tobacco, 
food and metal products.chem- 
icals, potter>% boats, flour,molor 
cycles. 

Railroad works, paper and text¬ 
ile milling, machinery,hardware, 
furniture. soap,cutlcry, glass, 
sugar refining, dairy and leather 
products; Centre for commercial 
activities. 


A major port and lace centre. 
Pharmaceuticals, wood-pulp, 
chain, cables, baked goods. 


Oil and natural gas, capital of 
Canada; Important centre in 
large stock raising and grain 
growing area; Railroad centre; 
Oil refining, flour millin > 

Chief commercial centre of ri :h 
Cauca Valley; Manufacturing 
centre in region producing cut- 
tie, sugar, cacao, tobacco, fruit. 

Meat packing.flsh canning, flour 
milling, brevrng, foindrics, 
lumber, machine shops; Export ' 
agricultural products, cotton. 

Air, rail and trade centre; Port 
at Nucvitas c jnn.citd by rail: 
Sugar, live 'ocl;, fruit; Sawanill- 

iug, meatpacKing, Yood. 
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Camden. On Delaware 
river, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
Pop.l 17159. 


Campinas. Major city in 
Sao Paulo state, Brazil, 
Pop.179,797 


Campos. De Janeiro, 

Brazil 

Pop.90601. 

Ccindia. Crete, Greece. 
Pop. 64492 


Canton. Kwanglung 
provincial capital,largest 
citv and chiet port of S. 
China on Canton River. 
Pop, 18^0000 


Cn/jf(7/r.Ohio,U.S.A. 

Pop.113631 


Cape Town.C »pital of 
Good Hope province; 
Second ciiv and legisla¬ 
tive capital of Republic, 
S. .\frica. 

Por;. 745942 

Caracas. Capital and 
largef:i city of Venezuela. 
Pop .7 39,255 


Cardiff. Capita!, port on 
Bristol ciiannel,\Vales, 
Great Britain 
Pop .256270 


Cai utP^ nn. Capital of 
Bolivar depart nent. 
P\»’o.nr- 


Cartopinn. T ^rtificd port 
..oj rs.iv.'.i bas. onMc- 
>.!11enancaii sca, Sp’'i i. 
Pom.12331'1 


Founded 1630; Research 
centre ;Washington took com¬ 
mand of array hcrc(1775);First 
printing press in U.S. installed 
here 1640; Harw^ard University. 


Industrial suburb of _ 

Wire,cable, addressing marines, 
shoes, rubber goods, ink, printing. 



Settled about 1681; Home 
and burial place of Walt Whit¬ 
man ;Collegc of South Jersey. 


Important shipbuilding, manu¬ 
facturing and port centrc;Tcle- 
visionsets, radios, phonographs, 
records, ships, chemicals. 


Founded in 18th century,was 
former coffee centre of Brazil; 
Sao Paulo Agricultural Expe¬ 
rimental Institute. 


Railroad centre in farming area 
of coffee,cotton.grain, sugar, 
dairy products, oranges ;Tcxti- 
le mills, sugar refineries, found¬ 
ries, wine, brandy. 


Founded 1634; Rail centre. Commercial centre for sugar, 

cattle, coffee, fruit, tobacco; 
Textiles, soap,building materials. 


16th century Venetian walls 
and post-castle intact; Ruins 
of ancient Knossos, Phocslos; 
Graeco - Roman Gortys, 
Lissithi Plateau. 

European trade established 
1517, first port so visited; Ch- 
inesc for 23 centuries, partly 
walled city was a centre of 1911 
revolution; Several universit¬ 
ies ;Officially known as Kwang- 
chow. 

Home and burial place of 
President Mckinlcy; Tourist 
resort. 

Settled 1652; Resort noted for 
scenic beauty; Site of Royal 
Observatory,botanical gardens 
Parliament house.s, University 
of Cape Town, National Art 
Gallery, museum, aquarium. 

Founded 1567; Birth place of 
Simon Bolivar the “George 
Washington’' of South America; 
Central university and military 
academy; Famous gardens. 

Castle built 1090,on site of 
Roman port;University Coll¬ 
ege of South Wales; Largest 
city of Wales, and local govern- 
nnent centre. 

Founded 1533;University and 
ivAMd ;>chool; Railroad to 
( ■il.miiir serves Magdalena 
rncr I a .in; Resort nearby; 
Old I i a. 'rical walled city. 


Largest city and chief port of 
island of Crete; Soap, olive oil, 
raisins, silk, citrus fruit, grapes, 
wine, herbs. 

Rail and air centre, silk and rice, 
centre; Steel machinery, textiles, 
cement, paper, furniture, chemi¬ 
cals, sugar; Much of former 
trade now handled by HongKong 


Industrial city; Large steel mills; 
Roller bearings,vacuum cleaners, 
metal products. 

Chief port of the Republic ;Rich 
agricultural area; Exports dia¬ 
monds, gold, wines, fruits,grain, 
wool,bides,flowers, fish. 


Rail, air, manufacturing and 
trading centre: Textile, farm, 
dairyfood, tobacco and leather 
products, meat packing, chemi¬ 
cals, paper, paint, tile, glass. 

Shipbuilding, sled and iron 
works,chemicals, flour and paper 
mills, bakery products, rope, 
brewing, light cngineering:Ex- 
por is coal,iron and stcei. 

Port and trading centre;Tobacco, 
cotton, leather and rubber prod¬ 
ucts, drugs ;Chief exports oil and 
coffee,cattle, sugar, hides. 


Carthaginian colony founded Iron, lead, copper, .one. Oil re- 
3rd cniui v f>C. on ancient fining, shipbuilding, woodwqrk- 
Ibertan die; Submai'ineschool. ing. chemicals, rope, ceramics, 

Exports minerals. 
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Chief port 
facilities, 
Ocean,Mo- 
Pop .965277. 


J Catania. Second city of 

^ island of Sicily, Italy. 

' Pop.361466 

n 

! ^ Capital of Cebu 

: island and province, on 

Eohol Strait,Philippines. * 

\ Pop. 1183000 


Ceske Bitdejovice. On 
river Vltava, Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Pop. 64104. 

Changchun. Kirin,China. 
Pop. 855200 


Changaha. Capital of 
Hunan province, China. 
Pop.651,000 


Cfiarieston. South Caro¬ 
lina U.S.A. 

Pop .65925 


Ciiarleston. Capital of 
West Virginia. U.S.A. 
P^P.85796 


Charlotic. North Caro¬ 
lina. U.S.A. 

Pop.201564. 


Chattanooga. Tennessee, 
on Tennessee River, 
U.S.A. Pop.130009 

Chefoo. Stantung penin- 
^la, China. 

Pop.139,512. 

Pop . 75 1,000 

Cfiengteh. Capital of 
ormer Jehol province, 
Manchuria, China. 

Pop .92,900 

;;'S'n'.aSe’'S 

Pop.1107,000 
Pop:890,00‘^*^’ 


Founded in 15th century by 
Portuguese, on site of ancient 
city; Rail and air centre; Lar¬ 
gest city in Morocco. 

Founded 18th century B.C. 
has several times been dama¬ 
ged or destroyed by eruption 
of Mt. Etna; Winter resort; 
University (1434). 

Founded 1565,the first Spanish 
settlement in the island and 
capital until 1571; Magellan 
killed on Mactan island in 
1521. 

Foundec 13th century;Bud- 
weis (German.);80 miles south 
of Prague. 


Modernised as Hsinking, capi- 
tal of puppet empire ofMan- 
chukkuo 1932-1945. 

Known since 3rd centuryB.C 
was 10th century capital of a 
kingdom; University and fa¬ 
mous medical college. 

Founded 1680; Severe earth¬ 
quake 1886; Historic seaport 
city;Fort Sumter National 
Monument located in harbour. 

Settled as army post 1788; 
Morns Harvey College; On 
Kanawha river. 


bettled 1748.,Largest city i 
state; Scene of Mecklenbui 
of independenc 
1 / /a; tducational centre. 

Battles of Chickamaiiga ai 
Lookout Mountain nearb 
University of Chattanooga. 

New Harbour built 19th cec 
tury; Port on Yellow Sea. 



Textiles and sawmilling,^_ 

ing, glass, cement, furmlure; 
Exports phosphates, iron ore, 
mangane^, textiles, carpets. 


Rail and industrial centre; Port; 
Textiles,sulphur, asphalt,pumice, 
amber, lava products, food pro¬ 
cessing, tobacco, shoes, saw- 
milling, 'Shipbuilding. 


Railroad centre, cement and 
coconut oil factories; Coconuts, 
maize, hemp,rice;Exports copra, 
hemp, tobacco. 


Rail junction and industrial 
centre on Vltava river; Famous 
for Budweiser beer; Deposits of 
coal, iron and clay nearby. 

Industrial and rail centre on Sun- 
gari river plain near Great Wall, 
Manchuria; Sawmilling. 

Rail and industrial centre, with ^ 
smelting, glass, flour, cotton, 
porcelain goods,siIk, linen, rice, 
brasswarc,tea. 

Sea-food canaing,cigars,clothing, 
wood products, paper, oii refin¬ 
ing, paint, fertilizer, asphalt, 
metal products, foundries. 

Distributing cent re for Kanawha 
valley coal, gas, oil; Glass,synth¬ 
etic rubber,machinery, wood and 
and steel products. 

Important distribution and 
commercial centre: Lcadiiig 
manufactures include textiles, 
food processing, machinery. 

Industrial and commercial centra 
River port; Iron and steel prod¬ 
ucts, farm implements, textiles. 

Commercial centre; Fish pro<»- 
ssingdacc making; Exports silk. 


Founded 1658;Several colleges; 
In West Siberian lowlands. 


A former summer residence 
of Manchu emperors, with 
extensive gardens and lakes; 
Formerly called Jehol. 


One of chief metallurgical and 
indastrial centres of U.S.S.R.; 
Tractors,aircraft, machine tools, 
metal works, cement, chemicals. 

Commercial centre; Wool trad¬ 
ing, weaving, wood and leather 
products, brick, tile. 


Educational centre; Several 
universities: Terminus of rail¬ 
roads from Chiingkiqg. 


An old city daring back to 
10th century; On Desna 
river. 


Agricultural and cori^mcrcial 
centre of Red Basin: Textiles, 
sugar,tea, tobacco, rke, whcni, 
mushrooms; River port. 

Riverr>ort in agricultural area; 
FoikI processing, chcmicah text¬ 
iles, lumber millmg. * 








t}\ Ukrainian 
.S.S.R. 

^5,000 


Chester. Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. 

Pop .63658 


Chiba. Capital of Chiba 
prefecture, Japan. 

Pop .267,000 


Chicago. Illinois, 
Metropolis of Midwest, 
second largest city in 
U.S.A. 

Pop.3550404 


Chicopee. Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. Pop.61,553. 

Chihuahua. Capital of 
Chihuahaa state, Mexico. 
Pop. 150,430 

Chilian. Capital of Nuble 
ivuvince, Chile. 

Pop.82,947 


Chimkent. Kazakh S.S.R, 
U.S.S.R, 

Pop.153,000 

Chinkiang. Kiangsu, 
China. 

Pop .20 i ,400 


ChUa. Siberia,R.S.P'.S.R, 
U.SS.R. 

Pop.171000 

Chittc9,ong. Chief pon 
of bast P.:l;istan. 

Pop. 364,205 

(. V ;kahV (Ore nhiir;^). 
i S.F.S.R, 

U FS R 

tV.p.2C0,000 

Cli^ngjin. N. K orea, 
prp.‘84,265 

Choi^fJ.S. KG' -a. 

Pop. 174,452 

C hr'^'f:hurch^ Kev/ 
Zcai'jnd. 
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Greek cathedral; University 
and several colleges; Rail 
junction. 

Settled 1644 by Swedes; Pen¬ 
nsylvania military college; 
Crozer theological seminary. 

Rail service; Thermal power 
plant andiron mill; Medical 
college. 

French post in 1690’s;Incorpo- 
ratedascity in 1833; Tremen¬ 
dous growth began in mid- 
19th century with coming of 
railroads; City nearly destroy¬ 
ed in great fire of 1871; Witn¬ 
essed much labour strife 1877- 
1894; Became cultural centre 
in early 1900’s; Important 
expositions were hcldinl893 
and 1933, Chicago, Layola 
and De-Paul universities. 

Settled 1652; At the junction 
of Chicopee river. 

Founded 1539;Fine cathedral; 
Rail centre. 

Founded late 16th century, 
was birthplace of liberator 
Bernardo O’Higgins: 1939 
earthquake destroyed all but 
two or three buildings. 

Ancient town once a caravan 
centre; Rail junction. 

Old city mentioned by Marco 
Polo; Has medical college; 
Rail service. 

Founded 1653; On upper 
Amur river. 

Pirate base in 1500’s;A rail¬ 
road terminus. 

Former caravan centre; On 
Ural river. 


Kail centre. 


linpciiai tombs. 


5 nivei < cy of Canterbury’ and 
nlici cciucnlional institutions. 


Industrial city; LunilreW 
food products, chemical^ 
chine shops, textile mills. 

Shipbuilding, automobile ass¬ 
embling, oil refining, aircraft, 
drugs, steel castings, textiles. 

Trading centre on Tokyo Bay; 
Iron, candy and flour milling, 
w'ood working, fishing. 

Major lake port and world’s 
greatest railroad centre; Worlds 
largest livestock market,packing 
centre and grain market;Major 
financial and convention city:- 
Major wholesaling and mail¬ 
order centre; Metropolitan Chi¬ 
cago leads nation in food.furni- 
ture, chemical-fabricatcd metals, 
machinery and electrical equip¬ 
ment industries; Major sled 
printing and |.publishing. 

Rubber products, tires, tubes, 
sporting goods, cotton cloths. 

Soap, iron foundry, brewery; 
Grains, cattle; Famous for 
small breed of dogs. , 

Rail, commercial and trade 
centre; Livestock, fiiiit, wine, 
grain, vegetables; Flour milling, 
distilling.tanning, shoes. 

Industrial centre; O^tton and 
flour mills, lead smelting, fruit 
canning. 

Port and industrial centre 
at junction of Grand canal and 
Yangtze river; Flour milling, 
weaving, tobacco products. 

Industrial city in coal mining 
region; Tanneries, lumbermillSj 
meat processing. 

Sawmilling, rice and flour mill¬ 
ing. sugar; Nearby slate works; 
Exports tea,jute, cotton. 

Commercial and rail road centre; 
Airplane motors and equipment: 
Railroad engines and repair 
shops; Meat processing. 

Chief port; Anindustrialcenlre; ' 
Iron and sted. fish canning,fiber 
production; Exports iron^ish' ^ 

Trading centre with rail ser\'ice j 
to port at Kunsan; Silk,paper, j 
and bamboo products. 

South Island commercial ceru'' 
with rail hnk to nearby port U' 
L 3 itleton; Motors, bicycles. 
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Cbimgking. Szechwan, 
on river Yangtzckiang, 
China. 

Pop .2121000 


Agricultural college; 
terminus. 


Rail 


Agricultural centre just 5 
38® parallel; Rice, soy; 
millet, honey. 



Capital of China during War Riverport and largest city of W. 
1937-1946; University. China;Air, rail service ;ludustrial, 

commercial and financial centre; 
Iron and steel,chemicals,silk. 


Cicero. Illinois. U.S.A. 
Pop.69130. 

Cienfuegos.C\ihix. 

Pop.57991. 


Cincinnati On Ohio 
River, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Pop.5,02,550. 


Cinclad Juarez. Opposite 
to El Paso, Mexico. 
Pop.2,61,683. 

Ciudad Trujillo. Capital 
of Republic (Santo Do¬ 
mingo), Dominican Re¬ 
public. 

Pop.3,67,053. 

Clermont-Ferrand. Puy- 
dc-Dome, “Akron of 
France”, France. 
Pop.1,34,263. 


Cleveland. Largest city in 
stale, Ohio. U.S.A. 
Pop.8,76,050. 


Clifton. New Jersey, 
U.S.A. 

Pop-82,084. 

Cluj. Transylvania, Ru¬ 
mania. 

Pop. 1,62,000. 


Cochabamba. Capital of 
Cochabamba department, 
Bolivia. Pop.92,008. 

Coimbra. Capital of 
Beiro Litoral province, 
Portugal. 

Pop.98,883. 

Cologne. (Koln) North 
Knf ic-Vvest Phaliu pro¬ 
vince. West Germany. 
Pop K.i2,400 

Colombo.Cix^it'a] of Cey¬ 
lon. 

Pop.510947 


Residential suburb of Chicago. 

Founded early in 16th century 
was often raided by pirates. 


Founded 1788 ;Zavier Univer¬ 
sity; Academic centre; Music 
centre; University of Cinci¬ 
nnati. 

Rail junction and tourist cen- 
trc;Bordercity on Rio Grande. 

Founded 1496, the first per¬ 
manent white settlement in 
the Western Hemisphere; 
Known as Santo Domingo 
until 1936; Reputed tomb of 
Columbus here. 

Historic capital of scenic Au¬ 
vergne, focus of tourist trade: 
A Roman-built town; Birth 
place of Philosopher Blaise 
Pascal. 

Laid out by Moses Cleavelaiid 
m i796;WesternRcser\x Uni¬ 
versity, Case Institute of 
Technology. 

Port of Passaic until 1917; 
Residential city. 

Founded 1178 by Germans, 
over half population now is 
Hungarian; Historical capital 
of Transylvania; Several uni¬ 
versities; Cultural centre. 

Founded 1574; Second lar¬ 
gest city in Bolivir; A tourist 
resort; University. 

An educational ccinrc with 
Portugal’s oldest university; 
Once a capital of country. 

Roman colony 50 AD; 
Beautiful Goauc cathc- 
dr il (begun 13ih century, 
finished 1880); I nivcrsitv fo- 
imdcd 1388. 

Sc! tied by Por t ugucse i n 15 J 7; 
Three colleges and obiorrva - 
tory. 


Industrial centre; Telephones, 
electronics, forgings, appjianccs. 

Port and rail terminus; Exports 
sugar, tobacco; Cigars, distilling, 
brick and tile, fish canning. 

River port; Commercial & in¬ 
dustrial metropolis of central 
Ohio valley; Soap, playing cards, 
chemicals, cosmetics. 

Grain, cotton and livestock rais¬ 
ing area; Cotton milling, groin 
processing, distilling. 

Port and air centre; Exports 
sugar, cacao, coffee, tobacco 
fniit, tapioca, hides, grains, 
cattle, timber; Meat packing, 
tanning, sugar refining, wood 
products, drugs. 

Rubber products, radio parts, 
mining machinery, precision 
tools, bicycles, linen, chemicals, 
jewelry, clothing, furniture, food 
processing. 

Chief Lake Erie port; Im¬ 
portant financial city; Major 
steel, steel fabrication and ma¬ 
chinery centre. 

Manufacturing ciiy: Printing, 
textiles,clothing, metal products, 
chemicals, drugs, radio parts. 

Industrial centre; Auto bochTs, 
o! cniicals, paper, textiles, sugar, 
munitions, wood and metal pro¬ 
ducts, leather goods, electrical 
products, tobacco. 

Distributing centie of Bole ia’s 
most important agricultural rc 
gion; Ships liimber. 

Region produce'^ wine, Olivers, 
grains, flour, bruslic.s, cembs, 
pottery. 

River port, manuracturii\g, ran 
■ ind commcteir.l centre on 
Thine River: Porfumes, elccti - 
cal, nibbcr an- l fnod r 
Ton anu steeJ 

Coaling station and port or 
Indian r)cc‘»n. Roit centre of 
island; bCcl, icrdier products. 
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Ulantic end 
la Canal, 
.Pop.59,598 


Colorado Spring^.. Colo¬ 
rado, U.S.A. 

Pop. 70194 


Railroad to Panama city; 
Tourist centre. 

Well known resort and con¬ 
vention headquarters; Air 
Force Academy; Fort Carson. 


Columbia. South Caro¬ 
lina slate capital and 
largest city in the state. 
South Carolina, U.S.A. 
Pop. 97433 

Columbus. Georgia. 
U.S.A. 

Pop.l 16,779. 

Columbus. Capital of 
Ohio, U.S.A. 
Pop.471.316 

Compton.CdMio rnia, 
U.S.A. 

Pr,p.71S12 

Concepcion. Capital of 
Concepcion province, 
Chile. Pop.186,700 

Constanta. On the Black 
Sen, Rumania. 

Pop.l 10,000 

Constantine. Algeria. 
Pop.223,000 


Copenhagen. Capital of 
Denmark. 

Pop.753361. 

Cordoba. Capital of 
Cordoba province, Arg¬ 
entina. 

Pop 600,(X)a 

Cordoba. Cu pita! of 
Cordoba piovince,Spam. 
Pop 160,347 

Cork. C ap i ta C *f :ou n ty 
Cork, at r oi.th of livvr 
l.cc Irelanu. 

PopuOhll. 

Corpus Chf/s'i. Texas, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.l6769u 

Corrienfes. Capital of 
r.orr u ntes T'rcv ince, Ai- 
:.cii-.na.Pcn.?0^ r>00 

bnuntcii Bluff . On 
Missour' ‘iv-r. Iowa, 
US. A. 


Founded 1786; Burned by 
Sherman, 1865; University of 
South Carolina, Allen Uni¬ 
versity; Several colleges. 

Fort Benning and Lawson; 
Air Force Base nearby. 

State penitentiary; Fort Hayes 
and Lockbourne Air Force 
Base; Ohio state university; 
Franklin University. 

Residential suburb of Los 
Angeles. 

Sutfered severely from earth¬ 
quakes several times since its 
founding in 1550;University. 

Founded 330A.D.on the site 
of ancient fort; Turkish strong¬ 
hold for four centuries ;Nav- 
al and air base; Resort. 

Ancient Numidian capital in 
2nd century B.C; Independent 
from 1826 to 1837; Medieval 
walls; Roman ruins near. 

Capital since 1443; Chief city; 
University, technical, scientific 
and professional institutions. 

Founded 1573; Has oldest 
university in Argentina(1613); 
Academy of Sciences, Agricu¬ 
ltural SchoclMining Institute. 

Old city in Middle Ages, a 
noted centre of Moslem cult- 
ire, Still has relics of Moorish 
post. 

OldportcityoDsite ofthe7lh 
ccntuiy monastery; World’s 
first yacht club,1720; Uni¬ 
versity college. 

AH yea^ resort;Tremendous 
growth aftt i 1930; University 
of Corpus Christ! ;CorpusChri- 
st! and Del Mar colleges. 

► ‘ounded 158'‘.;Onct; an impor- 
uirt rt’>rt; National College; 
Go Parana river. 

Eastern ronninus <'.f' .itraus- 
conlmental railroad. Union 
p iwitic; Eight maun railioads. 


Commercial centre; 
ports tropical foods, timbfer. 

Printing and publishing,raining 
supplies, aircraft components; 
Nearby are Pikes peak and 
the Garden of the Gods. 

Congaree riverport at head of 
navigation; Trade and manufa¬ 
cturing centre; Textiles, granite, 
lumber products. 

Industrial city; Leading textile 
centre;Railroad shops; Textile 
machinery ,hosiery. 

Commercial and manufacturing 
city; Railroad and wholesaling 
centre; Foundries, oil cloth,air¬ 
craft, glass, shoes. 

Steel products, plastics, oil- 
well equipment, electronics,air¬ 
craft equipment. 

Port, rail and commercial centre; 
Livestock, grain, vegetables, 
w'ine,flour,textilc and steel mills. 

Chief port of country ;Industrial 
centre and rail terminus; Pipe¬ 
line from oil fields; Wood and 
metal products, brick and tile. 

Trade and commercial centre 
with port at Philippcville, 40 
miles by rail;Flour, grain and 
textile milling, skins, cement. 

Shipping, industrial and comm¬ 
ercial centre on Zealand island; 
Naval base; Shipbuilding. 

Rail, commercial, manufactur¬ 
ing centre and health re.sort; 
Livestock, hides, wool, leather, 
cement, glass, pottery, textiles. 

Industrial and rail centre;Long 
known for its fine silver,gold.and 
leather products; Olis es, grapes, 
oranges, farm products. 

Sea port and rail centre;Exports 
livestock, grains, daily products, 
textiles,fish;Woollen mills,foun¬ 
dries, leather goods. 

Commercial and manufacturing 
centre; Important ocean port; 
Major naval air station: Zinc 
relining, chemicals, cement. 

commercial and raiU entre 
e.xporting hides, fruits, cotton, 
sugar cane,tobacco, rice, tir.ibci. 

Ra Iroad and trade centre oppo¬ 
site Omaha, Railroad shops; 
Pressurized pipe, furniture. 
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.Warwick, 


Covington.On river Ohio, 
Kentucky ,U.S.A. 
Pop.60376 


I 


I 


Craiova. Oltcnia,Ruma¬ 
nia, 

Pop. 106,000 

Cranston. Rhode Island, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.66766 

Cremona. On river Po, 
Italy. 

Pop.74242 


Cuenca, Capital ofAzuay 
province, Ecuador. 

Pop. 63,000 


Curitiba, Capital of Par¬ 
ana, Brazil. 

Pop.361,309 


Cuzco. Capital of Cuzco 
department, Peru. 
Pop.68,000. 


Severely damaged by mass 
bombing in World War ll; Lo 
calc of Lady Godiva legend 
and of Coventry plays. 



Chief centre ofautomot!^ 
ustry of England; Automd 
chemicals, aircraft and engines, 
machincr>% munitions. 


Large residential suburb of 
Cincinnati; Latonia race 
track; Villa Madonna College. 

Cultural centre; Site of Roman 
settlement. 

Residential city adjacent to 
Providence. 

A Roman fort in 3rd century 
B.C; Once a famous art centre; 
Birth place of early composer 
Monteverdi. 


Machine tools, X'ray equipment, 
'‘meatpacking, locks. 

Rail and major industrial center 
of Wallachia;Texti]cs, food pro¬ 
cessing machinery ,wood. 

Textile printing, textile machi¬ 
nery, copper products, fire 
sprinklers, beer. 

Rail and manufacturing centre, 
Lombardy; Noted especially for 
making for Stradivari and Amati 
\iolins;Textiles, machinery. 


Founded 1557 on Incan ruins; 
Third largest city of the coun¬ 
try: University. 

Founded 1654; State Univer¬ 
sity; Large German populat¬ 
ion. 

Tourist centre famous for 
ruins of capital of ancient Inca 
empire; University, 


Gold and silver mines and mar¬ 
ble quarries; Large exports of 
Panama hats and chinchora 
baik; Sugar, dairy products. 

Commercial centre for lumber 
and livestock; Tobacco, com, 
beef, yerba mate, textiles ;Sugar 
refining; Dried mate chief export. 

Agricultural centre; I'cxtilcs, 
wool, hides, rubber, cocoa, gold; 
Foundries, tanneries, brewing. 


Czestochowa. Poland. 
Pop. 1,64,000. 

Dacca. Capital of Last 
Pakistan, onBurignnga 
River, Pakistan. 
Pop.5,56,712. 

Dairen. (Luta) On Liao¬ 
tung peninsula, chief 
port of Manchuria, in 
Luta urban district. 
China. Pop. 14,32,000. 

Dakar. Capital of Sene¬ 
gal. 

Pop.3,83,000. 


Dallas. Fashion and 
I apparel centre of Texas, 
! U.S.A. 

Pop.6,79,684. 


Damanhur. On eastern 
margin of Nile Della. 

t^gypt. Pop. 1,26, 000 . 


Damascus. Capital of 
Syria; Capital of many 
ancient kinrrdoms 
Pop. 5 , 07 , 503 . 


Scat of celebrated monastery 
with painting attributed to St. 
Luke, attracts pilgrims. 

Capital of Bengal from 1608 
to 1704, and of East Bengal 
province since 1947; Colle¬ 
ges; Administrative centre. 

Leased by Russia in 1898, 
captured and held by Japanese 
1905-1945; Was part of Sino- 
Sovict naval base; Rail spur 
terminus. 

Founded 1857; Formerly a 
separate political unit; Held 
by Vichy French until 1942; 
Weslcm-most city of Africa. 


Founded 1846; Attracted 
French settlers decade later; 
Southern Methodist Univer¬ 
sity, South-western medical 
school, University of Dallas. 

Anciciil site, built originally 
in honour ot Homs (Apollo); 
Fair held three times a year. 

Reputed oldest cit.v in the 
worldin'continiiuus existence; 
Centre of Moslem religious 
educational and political life 
for centuries; Tourist centre. 


Rail and industrial centre; Iron 
and steel, paper, textiles,bicycles, 
glass, chemicals, food processing. 

Rail and air service; Cotton, 
rice and jute milling, sugar,hidcs, 
leather products, chemicals, 
glass, tanneries, hosiery. 

Oil refining, shipbuilding, foun¬ 
dries, machinery, chemicals, ce¬ 
ment, ceramics, glass, soyabcen 
processing; Exports soyabcens, 
coal, grain. 

Major port, naval station, air 
and rail hub; Excellent harbour 
exporting peanuts, hides and 
skins, kapok, sisal; F(^od and 
vegetable oil processing. 

Major transporta! ivii, distri¬ 
bution, insurance, and ilnancial 
city, Large electronics and air¬ 
craft plants; Clothing, dresses, 
millineiy, meat packing. 

Rail and canal centre in Lower 
Egypt; Cotton goods, weaving, 
rice, matches. 

Rail, air, commercial and in¬ 
dustrial centre; Sih.cr, yold and 
inlaid metal work: Famous for 
Steel blades no longer made; 
Great trade centre. 
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(Dumyat), 


Danzig. (Gdansk) 
Gdansk (Polish),Poland. 
Pop.2,86,000. 


Dar-es-SaJaam. Chief 
port of the country, Tan¬ 
zania. Pop. 1,28,742. 


Nearby summer resorts; Near 
ancient city site; Rail termi¬ 
nus. 

Former capital Free City 
(1919-1935);Maintained auto¬ 
nomy at various times since 
10th century settlement; Han¬ 
seatic League member. 

Rail terminus; Large Indian 
popuiaticn. 



“dimity” stripped cloth fCotton 
and silk goods, tanning, shoes. 

Baltic port and rail centre; Ex¬ 
ports timber, coal, grain, vege¬ 
tables; Shipbuilding,food proce¬ 
ssing, distilling, sugar refining, 
flour milling, machinery. 

Trade centre; Exports cotton, 
coffee, skins, gold, diamonds, 
tin, hemp, nuts, copra, drugs. 


Davao. Capital of Min¬ 
danao province and port, 
Philippines. 

Pop.2,25,712. 

Davenport. Iowa, U.S.A. 
Pop.88,981. 


Dayton. Ohio, U.S.A. 
Pop.2,62,332. 


Dearborn. Michigan, 
U.S.A. 

Pop. 112007 

Dehrecen. 114 mi les 
east of Budapest, Hun¬ 
gary. Pop. 134000 

Dccaiiir. Illinois,U.S.A. 
Pop.78004 

Denver. Capital of Colo¬ 
rado State, Metropoli¬ 
tan centre of the Rockey 
Mountain slates. U.S.A. 
Pnp.493887. 

Derby. On River Do - went, 
capital of Derbyshire, 
England. Pv)p. 141267 

Des Moines. Siate capital 
of lowa.U.S. A. 
Pop.208,982 


Dessau. At the corifl'i.jr.ce 
of Mulde and Elbe riv¬ 
en;. East Gc.'-many. 
Pop.'>^730 

Detroit. City is centre 
of huge mctropt)litan 
urea anr; is cnnnected 
with n^jJuhbf'Uring Can.;- 
dian ci v of \V n Isor by 
sua' biMgc,vch‘- 

culiric and railr ■- d 
tUi.r cl, Michigan,U.S.A. 
Pcjp.16701 ”4 


Mount Apo National Park, 
with highest point in islands; 
Apo volcano (9688 feet) is 
southwest of city. 

At foot of Rock island; St. 
Ambrose College, Marycrest 
College. 

Settled 1796; Disastrous flood 
occurred in 1913; University 
of Dayton; Air Force aero¬ 
nautical laboratory. 

Greenfield village, Henry 
Ford Museum, Community 
College, Dearborn Branch 
of Michigan university. 

Reformed church centre, 
kr.owm as “Calvinist Rome”; 
Cultural centre. 

James Millikin University. 


Settled 1857-o; Grew tremen¬ 
dously as centre for silver 
camps in period 1870-1890; 
University of Dcnver,Loretlo 
Heights and Regis colleges; 
Tliff School of Theology. 

Home of George Fdiot,birlli- 
placc of Philosoph ri- Herbert 
Spencer, artist Joseph Wright. 

Fort Dcs Moines nearby ;Statc 
fair centre; Drake University, 
Grand View Collcge(Junior). 

Settled 13(h centuiy by Ger- 
man.> on site of Slavic village; 
Birthplace of philosopher 
Moses Mendelssohn. 

Founded by Cadillac in 1701 
as a French outpost; Fell to 
British in 1760 and later to 
U.S. in 1796; Grew as rail 
roud c.ir .ind carriage centre 
in I lie I v h century; Re- 
n' l l abk growth lo metro- 
p ; n.i.i ••t'luirc occurred 
Will) gio-vs;, of auto-indu.'L- 
ry l‘.»004930. 


Pineapples, coconuts, rubber; 
Nearby gold mines; Exports 
apaca (hemp), copra, timber. 

Industrial centre; Farm imple¬ 
ments, locomotives, wheels, 
meat packing, cement. 

Important industrial city and 
leading city and leading aero¬ 
nautical centre; Large refriger¬ 
ator, cash register. 

Industrial city bordering Detroit; 
Home of Ford Motor Company; 
Automobiles, airplane parts, 
brick, steel; Great Lakes port^ 

Rail and trade centre; Tobacco 
products, machinery, wood and 
leather products, brick,brewing. 

Industrial and trade centre; Rai^ 
road shops; Important corn and 
soyabean processing centre. 

Wholesaling and financial head¬ 
quarters; Railroad shops; Im¬ 
portant stock yards and meat 
packing plants; Mine machi¬ 
ne! y, printing, smelling and 
refining, tires, metal products. 
Rail and manufacturing centre; 
Aircraft engines, macliiiicry, 
leather goods, locomotives. 

Important commcrcial.transpor- 
tatiou, manufac turing and insur¬ 
ance centre; Printing and publi¬ 
shing, tires, farm machinery- 

River port .rail hub. and manu¬ 
facturing city; Sugar refining, 
chocolate, distilling, textiles, 
paper, chemicals, machinery 

Automobile capital of the world: 
Major industrial centre and 
Great Lakes port; Important 
wholesaling centre; Major prod¬ 
uction centre for steel, metal¬ 
working machinery, drugs,chc- 
jnicals, paint, rubber products, 
machinery, addling machine.olc- 
-.trical apparatus, aircrau equip- 
raent, ordnance, ships,tractor.^- 




onduence 
and Ruzon 
France. 
Pop.141104. 
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City founded by early Romans; 
University; Birthplace of Com¬ 
poser Rameau: Burgundian 
capital in Middle Ages. 


Commercial and rail c^ 
Large trade in Burgundy wines; 
Manufactures agricultural mach¬ 
inery, textiles, iron, chemicals. 


Diyarbokir. Anatoha,on 
Tigris river, Turkey. 
Pop.80645. 

jfciUtr 

Djakarta. Java, Repub¬ 
lic's largest city, capital 
of Indonesia ;Formerly 
Batavia (Dutch) 

Pop. 2973052 


Gardens; Pasteur Institution; 
Ancient Roman colony(230 
AD) flourishing principality 
in 19th century; Air service. 

Founded 1619; Cultural 
centre; Railroad termi¬ 
nus and air centre; Medical, 
Philosophical and Law schools 
of University of Indonesia; 
National Academy. 


Trade centre, at head of naviga¬ 
tion on Tigris river, Kurdistan; 
Fruit, cereals, silk, cotton;Fam- 
ousgold and silver work. 

Commercial centre on Java sea; 
Port at Tandjungpriok, 5 rniles 
east,with seaplane base; Shipp¬ 
ing, tea, rice and cinchona pro¬ 
cessing, textiles, tanneries, saw- 
milling, chemicals, soap. 


Djibouti. Capital of Founded 1888; Capital of 
French Somaliland, also French territory since 1892. 
Jibuti. Pop. 31300 


Port on Gulf of Aden; Exports 
Ethiopian products-coffee,hidcs 
and skins, wax; Salt and cofee. 


Djokjakarta. Java, Indo¬ 
nesia; Sometimes spelled 
Jogjakarta. 

Pop.294,985. 


Capital of First Republic 
1946-1950; Gadjah Mada 
National University and Islam 
University; Near 11th century 
temples. 


Fishing, tobacco products,text- 
ilcs. tanneries, leather, wood and 
metal working, batik, sugar, 
copra, rice, rubber; Manganese 
deposits near; Rail junction. 


Dneprodzerzhinsk.Vkrtx- 
inian S.S.R, U.S.S.R. 
Pop 194,000 


Rail junction; West of Dnepro- Important iron and steel centre; 
petrovsk; On Dnieper river. Railroad cars, coke, chemicals. 

cement, metal products. 


Dnepropetrovsk. Ukrai¬ 
nian S.S.R. on Dnieper 
river, U.S.S.R. 
Pop.722000 


University, technical schools 
and colleges; Dneproges hy¬ 
dro-electric plant nearby: One 
of largest dams in world. 


River port, rail and industrial 
centre with major steel andiron 
works; Machinery, food and 
Icatherproducts. 


Doha. Capital of Qatar. 
Pop.7500 


Formerly called Bida; Capi- Port on Qatar peninsula; Oil 
tal of British protected Pers- fields island; Pearling, fishing 
ian Gulf sheikhdom. and metal working. 


Dortmund. North Rhine- Founded 9th century;Member 
WestPhalia, W.Germany. of Hanseatic League in Midd- 
Pop.640800 le Ages. 


Commercial, industrial, rail and 
mining centre of Ruhr coal and 
iron fields; North seaport. 


Dresden. Capital of Dr- Educational and cultural ins- 
esden district, on Elbe titutions; Fortified town in 
river,E. Germany 13th century; Severely dam- 

Pop. 499,014. aged in World War II 


Rail centre and river port;Chir.* 
gold, silver, and tobacco produ¬ 
cts, textiles, machinery, publish¬ 
ing, chocolate, chemicals. 


Dublin. Capital of county Founded I2th century; Trini- Fort, rail and commercial centre: 
Dublin and Republic, ty college. Branch of National Exports whiskey, beer, leather, 

Ireland. University of Ireland and other wood products, livestock, beef; 

Pop.535488 educational and cultural insti- Large brewing industr>'; Ship 

tutions; Birthplace of Thom- building, iron works, textiles, 

as Moore, Oscar Wilde, Geor- distilleries, glass, 
ge Bemardshaw. 


Iowa, on Mis- Julien Dubuque settled near- Manufacturing and trade centre 

sissippi river.U.S.A. by in 1788; First permanently of north-eastern Iowa and south 

Pop. 56606. settled in 1833, University of western Wisconsin; River pt^rt; 

Dubuque-.Clarke and Loras Sash and door milling cenrre; 

colleges. . Traertors, shipbuilding. 


DuDburg. North Rhine- An old town: Member of Inland port, rail and industrial 

WestPhalia,W.Germany. Hanseatic League in Middle centre in Ruhr.Q'akstecl.copp- 

Pop.503600 Ages; On cast bank of river cr. zinc works, shipbuilding, 

Rhine. chemicals machinery, textiles. 
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Dundee. Angus, on Firth 
ofTay, Scotland. 
Pop.182,959. 


Dunedin. Second city 
and port of South island, 
Otago, NcwZealand. 
Pop.J05,053. 

Duiwigo. Capital of 
Durango state,Mexico. 
Pop. 70000 

- Durban. Port and largest 
city in Natal province, 
S. Africa. 

Pop.655,370 


< Durlianu North Caro- 
'lina, U.S.A. 

Pop. 78,302 


Dimeldorf. On river 
Rhine, 20 miles north 
of Cologne ,capital of 
North Rhine-West Phalia 
Slate, West Germany. 
Pop.704,000 

Dzandzhikau. Capital of 
North Osetian Autono¬ 
mous S.S.R..Russian 

R. F S.K., U.S.S.R. 
Pop.ir>4,000 

Dzi‘rzhinsk. R.S.F.S.R, 
U.S.S.R. 

Pop. 163,000 

Dzliambid. Kaziti:hs(an 

S. S.R.,U S.S.R. 
Pop.67.0()0 

East J^ondon. Cuoc pi o- 
vince. South .Africa. 
Pop.l KT'vl. 


I'a 1 O i’nfu*. N. . .f 
1 f S. A 
Pod, 77,259. 

En'\f ..ii/'J Loiti’i. Illinois, 
US 


First permanent settlement 
made in 1852; Rapid gro\vth 
took place after 1890 with 
opening of iron mincs;Uni- 
versity of Minnesotta,Duluth; 
College of St. Scholastica. 

City constituted in 1889;Ncar- 
by resorts; Queen’s college; 
50 miles from North Edin¬ 
burgh 

Scottish settlement (1848); 
Cultural centre with Univer¬ 
sity of Otago and Knox coll¬ 
ege. 

Rail centre; Mineral spring 
and resort. 

Resort; Tourist centre; 
The city is named 
after Sir Benjamin D’ Urban, 
Governor of the Cope at the 
time of its inception 0835). 

Founded in mid 19th century; 
Developed rapidly in early 
20th century with growth of 
.American Tobacco Co; Duke 
University of North Carolina. 

Founded 1288, long a cult¬ 
ural centre; Seat of inter¬ 
national unions trade fa¬ 
irs; Academy of Fine Arts; 
Medical Acadcmy;House of 
sciences. 

Technical schools and cultu¬ 
ral institutions;Scenic locat¬ 
ion at northern foot of Cauca¬ 
sus mountains; Renamed 
Ordzhonikidze, 1954. 

Cj-Uural’ccntre;West of Gorki. 


A city .site since 5th century'; 
On rivers Tails and Turk^ib. 


S-Abornc Cm!!:; 2 c; Important 
seaport on S.Coast ^^70 miles 
b\ :ea from C’pe To'vn; At 
iii -.iiilis of Buffalo river. 


Rosid ’ Oial suburb of New 
Ycnk; tl. s veicran.s hospital; 
Up'.aiii College. 

liiu. uia! Park; On Missi¬ 
ssippi f ■■. ar. 


.§L 


Chief U. S. iron ore ^^ 
Canadian petroleum also 
refined and shipped; Imports 
coal; Important railroad centre; 
Large steel mill and grain clev- 


Rail centre, port with deep water 
wharves: Shipbuilding, jute ma- 
nufacturing, linen, accounring 
machines, refrigerators. 

Iron foundries, brass, bicycles, 
textiles,motors, cordagc,lcathcr 
goods, clothing, sawmillingi 
brewing,biscuits; Exports wool. 

Cotton milling, iron and steel » 
foundries, flour and saw milling, H 
glass, sugar refining. 

Rail junction and industrial 
centre; Largest grain elevator in 
the country; Exports coal.sugar, 
maize, manganese.chrome, wool; 
Railroad shops, autos. 

Leading cigarette manufacliiring 

centre; Large tobacco market; 
Insurance centre; Hosiery, co- ^ 
tton goods, textile machinery, 
drugs, flour. 


Riverport, air ,rail,commercial 
and manufacliiring ccntreilron 
and steel, machinery, motorcars 
washing powder,textiles, glass, 
chemicals, food products;Par!k- 
ing andbusincsscentre. 

Rail terminus and industrial city 
Silver, ■ inc. lead smelting,rail¬ 
road shops, food, lumber and 
glass products, shearing apparc • 

Industrial centre for chemicals; 
Phosphates, gypsum, peat, lime¬ 
stone; Cordage works. 

Rail and manufacturing centre 
in orchard and sugar-beet reg¬ 
ion; Sugar refining, cani.ing. 


P^rt, rail terminus, and induiuri- 
6 centre serving agricultural 
area of Cape province; J Aports 
citrus fruifs, meat, hidc.s, daii^ 
products, mohair, wool; Rail- 
Dad shops, iro:' foundries. 


Fleetric motors.dynamos,sewer 
pipe, waterworks equipment, 
tools. 

Railroad and manufacturing 
oity;lmportan» livestock market; 
Railroad y. rds; Meat packing. 



Edmonton. Capital and 
largest city of Alberta 
province, Canada. 
Pop.3,37,568. 

EincUioven. North Bra¬ 
bant, Netherlands. 

Pop. 1,66,032. 

El Paso. On Rio Grande 
important border gate- 
\ way city to Mexico,Tcxas, 

[|.. v: U.S.A. 

Pop.2,76,687. 


Elisabetliville. Katanga, 
Republic of Congo. 

Pop. 1,83,808. 

Elizabeth. On Staten 
Island Sound, New Jer¬ 
sey, U.S.A. 
Pop.1,07,698. 

Enffeh. On Volga river, 
R.S.F.S.R, U.S.S.R. 
Pop.90,000. 

EnscJicde. Overyssel, 
Ncllierlands. 

Pop. 1,23,799. 

Entebbe. On the nor¬ 
thern shore of lake Vic¬ 
toria. capital of Uganda. 
Pop. i 1,000. 

Erfurt. Thuringia, East 
Germany. 

Pop. 1,86,700. 


Erie. Port on lake Eric, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
Pop. 1,38,440. 


Erzurum. A fertile pla¬ 
teau with mountains ris¬ 
ing from it, Turkey. 
Pop.91,196. 

Eskisehir. West of An¬ 
kara. Turkey. 
Pop.1,53,190. 


Essen. North Rhine- 
WestPhalia, West Ger¬ 
many. 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES 


Developed from 7th century 
military post; Tourist town; 
University of Edinburgh; 
Birthplace of David Hume 
and Sir Walter Scott. 

18th century fort and Indian 
trading post; University of 
Alberta; On both sides of N. 
Saskatchewan river. 

Tourist centre; Rail centre. 


Present location settled in 
1827; Tourist centre; Rocket 
testing ranges; Has annual 
southwestern livestock show 
in February and Sun Carnival 
in December. 

Second largest city of the 
country; Missions College, 
Observatory. 

Settled 1664 as provincial 
capital of New Jersey; Suff¬ 
ered from British raids dur¬ 
ing Revolution. 

Settled by Ukrainians; For¬ 
mer capital of German auto¬ 
nomous region. 

Rebuilt after fire in 1862; Tex¬ 
tile school; Rail centre. 

‘'Government Town”, resi¬ 
dency of British officials; 
Facilities for Europeans in¬ 
clude botanical gardens. 

Member of the Hanseatic 
League in Middle Ages; One 
of the formost cities of Ger¬ 
many. 

French fort built at Presque 
Isle in 1753; American settle¬ 
ment began in 1795; Commo¬ 
dore Perry’s fleet built here in 
War of 1812. 

Ancient city, former Arme¬ 
nian fortress; Pasteur Insti¬ 
tute; Famous metal work no 
longer done; Near Karu Su. 

Ancient Dorylaeum; Rail 
road junction and health re¬ 
sort with hot springs; Nearby 
Phrygian ruins. 

Founded in 9th century; Pro¬ 
minent after erection of first 
steel mill in early 19th century 
by Krupp, munitions maker* 
Heavily damaged in W'ndd 
War n. 


Printing and publishing, kjaNLi 
milling, tanning, distifiing, brew¬ 
ing, glass works, chemicals, 
machinery, tools, food products; 
Port at nearby Leith. 

Rail, air and industrial centre; 
Large fur market; Nearby 
natural gas, oil coal, gold, 
radium deposits; Miichinery. 

Industrial centre noted for Phi¬ 
lips electronics indiisiry; Ma¬ 
chine shops, textiles, leather. 

Trade, transportation and in¬ 
dustrial centre; Four military 
bases; Giant copper refinery; 
Oil refining, cement, textiles, 
meat packing, clothing, canned 
foods, lumber products, beer. 

Air, rail and industrial centre; 
Nearby area produces mostly 
copper, coal, radium, tin, zinc. 

Industrial city; Leading sewing 
machine manufacturing centre; 
Oil refineries, foundries, nmt- 
resses, machinery. 

Industrial centre; Flour and 
lumber nii^is, meat packinc, 
diesel engines, chemicals, brick. 

Manufacturing centre near Ger¬ 
man border; Textiles and tex¬ 
tile machinery, chemicals. 

Cottonginning; Chief commer¬ 
cial centre is at Kampala, on 
rail line to Mombasa. 


Industrial and traffic centre; 
Machinery, metal products, fur¬ 
niture, apparel, electrical equip¬ 
ment, leather, pharmaceuticals. 

Industrial centre; Imports iron 
ore, lumber, wheat; hxpons 
coal; Electric locomotives, 
motors, generators, metal pro¬ 
ducts, machinery, paper, stoves. 

-A^ricultiual centie near source 
ot Euphrates, Armenia; Rail, 
air and military centre near 
Russian frontier; Caravan trade. 

Mineral centre with deposits of 
meerschaum, chromium and 
magnesite; Textiles, ceramics, 
cement, grain, sugar rofmiug. 

Industrial hub of Ruhr coal¬ 
mining regi( n and railjimction 
Iron and steel foundries, truwks, 
locomoiiycs, maeijincry, build- 
in j; materials, te\iffus,chemicals, 
glass, cole, cement. 
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Lake Mi¬ 
ls, U.S.A. 

Pop.79,283. 


Evansville. Indiana, 
U.SA. 

Pop. 1,41,543. 

Faiyiun. Provincial capi¬ 
tal in oasis, near Nile 
River, Egypt. 

Pop. 1,02,000. 

Fall River. Massachu¬ 
setts, U.S.A. 

Pop.99,942. 

Ferrara. Near the delta 
of river PO, Italy. 
Pop.l,51,145. 


Fez. Morocco, N. Africa 
Pop.2,16,153. 


flensburg. Schelesvvig 
Holstein state, W. Ger¬ 
many. Pop.97,000. 

Flint, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Pop. 1,96,940. 


Florence. (Firenze) Fir¬ 
enze (Italian), capital of 
Tuscany, on River Arno, 
Italy. 

Pop.4,38,138. 


Florianopoiis. Capital of 
Santa Catarina state, 
Brazil. Pop.98,52o. 

Foypiu. Apulia province, 
S. Italy. 

Pui- 1,17.185. 

Foudicw, Capital of 
I’ukien prijvince and 
’icar E. Ciilna Sea, 
China. Pop.5,53.0Cu, 

/ ort-Jc-France. Capita 
of ManinioL.c, V/es^ 
indies. Pop.60,648. 

f 'orf-Lamy. On connii- 
vpcc of Shari and I og- 
one r'/cr. 4>r 

Chad. P-n ■^ 1 - 06 . 


Extensive lake-front beaches 
and private estates; North¬ 
western University; National 
College of Education; Garret 
Biblical Inst. 

Evansville College; On Ohio 
river; River port. 

Ancient town, formerly situ¬ 
ated on lake; Centre of croco¬ 
dile worship; Also called El 
Faiyum and Medina. 

Settled about 1656; Seaport. 


First mentioned in 8th cen¬ 
tury; Independent duchy of 
Este family in Middle Ages; 
University,many palaces;Birth 
place of Savonarola, reformer. 

Founded in 808; Former nor¬ 
thern capital of Sultan; A 
religious centre of Morocco; 
Largest mosque in Africa; 
Moslem University. 

Founded 12th century; On 
Baltic coast; Rail centre. 

Settled 1819; Was cart and 
carriage - making centre in 
19th century; Flint Junior 
College, University of Michi¬ 
gan. 

A Renaissance art and cul¬ 
tural centre; A beautiful city 
attracting many tourists; All 
bni one bridge destroyed in 
World War II; University of 
Florence and many other edu¬ 
cational and cultural institu¬ 
tions ; Birthplace of poet Dan¬ 
te, historian Machiavelli. 

Area settled 1675, 


Becoming important under 
the Normans, was a re.sidcncc 
of Emperor Frederick II 

Nearby summer resort; Two 
a.'lleges; Visited by Marco- 
Polo, dates from about 7th 
c'cniiiry ; Also called Minhow. 

Cipiud of French territory 
and chief port on i^!anJ; Re¬ 
sort vviih h‘>t springs nearby 

F'W ded by Frencli as base of 
op :rat«('ns in dealing ’•’■i' 
r,>rnvi SikIi!.:sc kingdoms. 


Radios, steel products, toil^n|yL_ 
Residential suburb of Chicago; 
Headquarters of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 

Industrial and commercial cen* 
tre; Large refrigerator plants; 
Automobiles, flour, beer, cigars. 

Rail centre; Figs, grapes, olives, 
attar of roses, fish, sheep, cotton, 
tobacco products, tanning, wea¬ 
ving. 

Important textile centre; Cotton 
and rayon textiles, dresses, suits, 
curtains, shirts, rubber products. 

Commercial and rail centre in 
agricultural region of Po valley; . 
Fruit, wheat, beet root, food 
processing, farm machinery, 
chemicals. 

Trading centre; Morocco lea¬ 
ther, textiles, soap, carpets, 
swords, guns, brasswarc.potteo’, 
tiles, flour milling, fruits, silk, 
handicrafts; Air and rail centre. 

Industrial centre near Danish 
frontier; Iron and steel, ship¬ 
building, paper and sawmilling. 

Major automobile manufactur¬ 
ing centre: Development of the 
Buick and Chevrolet plants in 
early 20th century resulted in 
tremendous growth for Flint. 

Industrial and rail centre in 
Arno Valley; Markets olive oil, 
wine, grain, ceramics, cattle, 
jewelry, shoes, kintwear,textiles, 
embroidery, bicycles, refriger¬ 
ators, chemicals; An Etruscan 
market-place before Roman 
times. 

Commercial centre and port on 
island off coastal agricultural 
region; Tobacco, coffee, fruit. 

Air, rail, and trade centre;WooI, 
centre; Fioui, metal products, 
dairy products, wine. 

Airport and nearb» naval base; 
Industrial cent^'c for leather, silk 
and cotton goods, paper, bam¬ 
boo; Exports tea, lumber. 

Naval base and coaling station; 
Exports sugar, rum, cacao. 

Caravan c ciUre and trading post 
with airlu'kl; Hides, skins, dales, 
salt; Brick, tile, food products, 
lid ling. 
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Fort. Wavne. 
U.S.A. ' 
Pop. 1,61,776. 


Florida, 


Indiana, 


Fort Worth. On Trinity 
river, Texas, U.S.A. 
Pop.3,56,26S. 


Fortaleza {Ceara) Capi¬ 
tal of Ceara state. Brazil 
Pop.5,14,818. 

Frankfnrt-on- A fain 
Hessen .state. West 
Germany 
Pop.6,94.200. 


y Freetown. Capital of 
Sierra Leone, West 
Africa. Pop. 1,28,000. 

Freiburg. Baden-Wurtt- 
emberg. West Germany 
Po)). 150,400 


Fresno California.t ^S.A 
Pop 1.3.3,929 


Frunze. Capital of Kir- 
ghiz.S S.R, U.S.S.R. 
Pop. 312,000 


F//A//oAa. Kyushu, Japan. 
PnD.647,0(X) 


Cwc/zr?/. Capital of Ma¬ 
deira district, Portugal. 
Pop. 95765 


Fw:e. Industrial suburb 
of Osaka, Tapan. 

Pop. 176,0^2 

FusJum. At foot of Chan- 
Epai Shan, Liaoninp;, 
ina Pop.678.600 

^ahni. Moldavia, l. -ima- 
^ia. Pop. 101.000 


Well-known resort and shipp¬ 
ing centre. 


Founded as French in latter 
part of 17th century; Fell to 
British in 1760; New Fort 
built in 1794 by Gen. “Mad 
Anthony” Wayne; Colleges. 

Founded in 1840’s; Annual 
South-western Exposition and 
Fat Stock Show; Carswell 
Air Force Base is here; Has 
noted zooi botanical gardens, 
miniature train ride in Forest 
Park; Texas Christian Uni¬ 
versity. 


Ocean port; Dairy indu 
gest in state; Citrus and 
agricultural products. 



Industrial city and rail road 
centre; Large electrical plants; 
Refrigerators, electric motors, 
generators, transformers, radios, 
television sets, trucks, beer. 


Chief commercial and aircraft 
manufacturing centre; Leading 
livestock and grain markets vs Iih 
major stockyards; Automobiles, 
air conditioners, meat packing, 
clothing, machinery, bags, co¬ 
rrugated boxes, steel, candy, 
trailers, leather goods. 


Founded early 17th century; 
Several educational institu¬ 
tions. 

Has been important centre 
throughout its historv^* 
Goethe University; Ancestral 
home of Rothschilds banking 
family; Birthplace of poet 
Von Goethe; Old city almost 
destroyed in World War II. 


Port, rail and industrial centre; 
Exports coffee, cotton, sugar: 
Sugar refining, cotton goods. 

River port, airport, manufactur¬ 
ing, commercial, financial and 
transportation centre; Most 
important financial centre in 
Germany; Machinery, electrical 
products, textiles, precision in¬ 
struments. 


Founded after 18th century as 
haven for freed slaves; Rail 
terminus and airport. 

Founded in 12th century;Se- 
verely damaged in World War 
II,but now mostly rebuilt ;Cu- 
Itural and tourist centre; Wo¬ 
rld famous church Mun':»er. 

Fresno State College; Fresno 
City College-.Nation's leading 
agricultural country. 

Educational and cultural ins¬ 
titutions; Birth place of the 
ievolutionary general M. V. 
Frunze. 

Important in Japanese media¬ 
eval history: University and 
museum; Nearby Ttazuke air 
base; Port area known as 
Hakata, 

Founded 1421 by navigator 
Zarco; Third largest city of 
Portugal-.Excellent resoi l with 
mild climaio. Museum. 

Rail service; Classic statue of 
Buddha 15 miles east at Nara. 
religious shrine. 

Rail connections; 22 miles so¬ 
uth of Shenyangi^Mukclen) 


On Danube river; L cson • 
Naval school. 


Trade centre; Exports diamond' 
gold, tropical fruits, nuis, palr.i 
products, spices; Fishing. 

Wine and lumbering in vicinity; 
Rail centre; Tobacco proce.'S- 
ing, silk thread, paper chemicals, 
plastics, synthetic fibcrs.tcxliles, 
wood products. 

Principal marketing andshipp- 
ingeentre; Large raisin plant. 

Trade centre; Processes farm 
products;Textiles,machine t. 'ols, 
foundry products, leather goods: 
Rail service. 

Air and rail centre' Port on 
Kyushu island; Metal products, 
silk and cotton textiles, paper, 
pottery, shipbuilding, mbber 
and electric goods. 

Port; Sugar and flour miPiug, 
tobacco products, fishing,cann¬ 
ing. Exports Madeira wines, 
embroidery, fruit, fisli. 

Metal working, chemicals,rubb' 
er and plastic goods, d'''iys, 
pottery. 

Man ifactui'ing city.tho coal and 
•nl shale centre of Manchuria; 
Shale oil di.stiiling. 

Port, nnv: 1 base and railcenlrc; 
Fxporus timber, grahi; Fishing! 



misr/fy 



/Major cargo 
Texas and mid 
conrin^t exports,Texas, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.67J75. 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES 


Settlement began in earlyl9th 
century; Was headquarters of 
Jean Lafitte, the pirate; Suff¬ 
ered hurricane in 1900 which 
destroyed city and killed tho¬ 
usands; Formidable sea-wall. 


Commercial fishing, 
repair yards, airplane 
uring, drydocks, cotton ware¬ 
houses and grain elevators;Tea 
packaging, foundries, metal pro?* 
ducts, meat packing. 



Gangtok. Capital of 
S'khim. 

Pop. 12,000 

Gary. At southern end 
of Lake Michigan,Indi¬ 
ana,U.S.A. 

Pop. 178,321 

Gdynia. N. Gdansk, Po¬ 
land. 

Pop. 148,000 

Geelong.Yictona, Aust¬ 
ralia. 

Pop. 91,666 

Geneva. Geneva Canton, 
capital of Switzerland. 
(Gcneve-Fr) (Gcnf-Ger) 
Pop. 179,400 


Genoa. Capital of Ligu¬ 
ria, Italy. (Genova- Ita¬ 
lian) 

Pop.775,106. 


Maharajah's residence and 
capital of Indian protected 
Himalayan kingdom. 

Founded in 1906 as comple¬ 
tely new city by H.S. Steel 
Corporation; Noted for 
school system. 

Developed 1924 on site of 
fishing village to replace Ger¬ 
man-held Danzig. 

Australian headquarters for 
Ford Motor Co. and Inter¬ 
national Harvester. 

Ancient town site of early lake 
dwellers; Cultural and tour¬ 
ist centre and headquarters 
of International Labour Orga¬ 
nization, Seat of Reformation 
teachings of Calvin and Farel; 
University and other cultural 
institutions; Birthplace of 
Philosopher Rousseau and 
Statesman Neckcr. 

Home of Doria family in 
Middle Ages; University and 
other cultural institutions; 
Da ting from pre-Roman times 
was birthplace of Christopher 
Columbus, patriot Mazzini. 


On Indian-Tibetan trade route; 
Maize, millet, rice, and fruit. , 

I 

Industrial city; One ofthemajor 
steel centres of the world; Huge 
steel mills; Cement, tin plate, 
steel and plastic tube, autobid ics. | 

Chief port of the country, rail i 
junction and manufacturing | 

centre on Baltic sea; Naval base. ' 

Industrial centre and rail jun¬ 
ction ;Woollen centre, site of first 
mills in the country. 

Time pieces, jewelry, chemicals, 
flour milling, pharmaceuticals, , 

food products,cigaretts,printing, , 

machinery and precision tools, ‘ 

electrical and scientific equip- , 

ment; Banking centre; European 
office of U.N, GATT, Nuclear , 
Research centre. Meteorological 
Organisation, Free Trade Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Rail centre and chief port of 
Italy; Exports steel, autos,mar¬ 
ble, paper, textiles, food produ- 
, cts, olive oil, wine, rice, soap, fr¬ 
uit, shipbuilding, iron and steel, 
airplane engines, canning. i 


Georgetown. On Deme- 
rara river, capital of 
Guyana, S. America. 
Pop. 1,20,000. 


Gera. Thuringia region, 
Soviet zone. East Ger¬ 
many, 

Pop. 1,01,373. 


Germhton. Transvaal, 
South Africa. 

Pop 2,04,605. 


Ghent. (Gent) Capital of 
Hast Flanders province, 
Bclgium- 
T\,p.1,56,499. 

Gifu. Central Honshu, 
Jnnan 

Poi..3,04.0CK). 


Gi'o. 3 nnVrs ^ ^llhwesl 

of Cairo. 1 gyp'-- 

Pop.2,i0,000 


Founded 1781; Population 
consists of six races, t'^efly 
East Indian and African; Mu¬ 
seum and botanical gardens. 

Dates from 10th or 1 Ith cen¬ 
tury;. Early fortress, was resi¬ 
dence of local princes for 700 
years. 

Several airports; Rail centre; 
Near Johannesburg. 

Founded 7th century, is his¬ 
toric capital of Flanders; State 
University; Gent (Flemish); 
Gant (French). 

R i.l junction. 


Ar luKological centre; Gar¬ 
de 's: 5 miles '.vest, on edge ot 
desert, arc Spl'inxe and Great 
Pyi amids; Also spelled Gizeh. 


Rail terminus and chief port of 
the country; Exports sugar, 
bauxite; Sugar refining, soap; 
Air and shipping centre. 

Industrial and rail centre; Tex¬ 
tiles, steel and iron prodiicts, 
tobacco, machinery, leather, 
paper, glass, wood products. 

Indust rial centre; Gold refining, 
steel, textiles, chemicals, farm 
machinery. 

Canal port, rail and industrial 
centre; Iron and copper found¬ 
ries, machinery, brewing; Tex¬ 
tile centre of Belj^ium. 

Manufacturing centre; Paper 
products, textiles, and important 
river for foiling. 

Trade centre; A corn market 
with tobacco factory; Largo 
tourist trade; On the Nile river 
3 miles southwest of Caho. 
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Glendale. Suburb of Los 
California, 

U.b.A. 

Pop.l,19,442. 

Oodoy Cruz. Argentina. 
Pop.54,480. 


Ancient site; Tourist centre; 
Rail and air centre; Univer¬ 
sity (1450) and other cultural 
institutions. 


Shipbuilding and indiistri 
tre on Clyde river; Exports 
textiles, machinery, whiskey, 
chemicals, glass, paper. 



Residential centre; Has an 
airport, a civic auditorium 
and the well-known cemeterj^; 
Forest Lawn Memorial Park. 


Manufacturing centre; Aircraft 
and missile components, plastics, 
chemicals, computers, electro¬ 
nics, ceramics. 


Rail junction; Suburb of Industrial centre; Wine, meat 
Mendoza. and food processing, distilling. 


Godilwab. Capital of 
ooulhern province, 
Greenland. 

^^op.4,306. 


Founded early 18th century; 
Nearby Viking remains; 
Radio station; Chief town of 
Danish territory. 


Fishing port; Sheep raising, 
trade centre for fish, handicrafts, 
furs and skins. 


Gomel. Byelorussian SSR 
U.S.S.R. 

Pop. 1,66,000. 


Gorki. At confluence of 
rivers Oka and Volga, 
R.S.F.S.R.,U.S.S.R. 

Pop. 1025000 


Gorlovka. Ukrainian 
S.S.R.;U.S.S.R.. 

Pop. 309000 

Gofeborg.{Goienburg) 
Goicborg and Bohus pro¬ 
vince, at mouth of river 
Gota, Sweden. 

Pop. 404,758 

(jianada. Capital of 
Granada province,And- 
alusia, Spain. 

Pop. 145 169. 


Grand Rapids. On Grand 
river, Michigan,U.S.A. 
Pop.177,313. 


Graz. Capital ofStyi 
province, Austria 
f'op. 237,080 


^up. 62,888 


Gi nt horo. i'^orlh Car. - 
‘na,U.S.A. 

■op. 119,574 


Several educational institu¬ 
tions; Railroad centre; Re¬ 
gion on the Ukrainian border; 
On Byelorussian SSR. 

Founded 1221, long famous 
for annual fairs, resulting in 
key trade centre; University 
and technical schools; Called 
Nizhni Novgorod until 1932. 

Founded 1930;Tn Donets Bas¬ 
in; Railcentre. 


Founded 1619 by Gustavus 
Adolphus ;Second largest city 
of the country;Terminus of 
Gota canal; University,profe- 
ssional and technical colleges. 

An early Roman settlement; 
Moorish capital and cultural 
centre in Middle Ages, its Al¬ 
hambra Palace and Moorish 
ruins bring many tourists;Uni- 
versity; Tomb of Ferdinand. 

Settled in 1920’$, it became 
furniture centre ofU.S.A.in 
late 19th century; Calvin Coll¬ 
ege; Acquinas College; Grand 
Rapids College. 

On river Mur; Second largest 
city in Austria; Health resort; 
University; Technical college 
and Museum. 

Founded as Frencli Mission 
inl634;Later became import¬ 
ant fur trading post known 
as Fort La Baye; Firstperma- 
neni settlement in early 18ih 
century; Fell to British inl761 
renamed Ft. Edward Augustus. 

Educauonal centre; Guilford 
Cojrt House. National MilF 
lury Park. 


Industrial centre, farm and ele¬ 
ctrical equipment, glass, textiles, 
food products, machine tools, 
sawmilling, brewing, paper. 

M.'ijor Volga river port and 
industrial centre; Locomotive, 
diesel engines, machinery,auto¬ 
mobiles, aircraft, shipbuilding, 
radios, electrical equipment,oil. 

Industrial centre in Donbas coal 
mining area; Mining machinery, 
chemicals, coke, metal products. 

Chief port;Rail and indu'^trial 
centre; Shipbuilding, lumber, 
welding equipment, oil refining 
chemicals, clothing, iron and 
steel products, machinciy. 

Tourist, rail,inuustrialand trade 
centre; Textiles, leather, food 
processing and refining, chemi¬ 
cals, brewing,distilling, copper 
and leather art goods, miinition.s, 
apparel, drugs. 

Industrial city and well known 
furniture centre; Trade centre 
for fruit growng area of western 
Michigan, Important n ilroad 
shops; Furnitiirc 

Railroad and manufreturing 
centre; Iron and steel, mo or 
cycles, bicycles, railroad shop«,, 
textiles, wood products. 

Manufacturing and wholesaling 
centre; Lake port; Paper,cheese, 
canned goods,foundry,products, 
machinery, dairy eiiuipment, 
brick,lumber products,furniture, 
meat packing, sugar refining. 


Industrial centic; Iniporan: 
rayon and cotion textile centre; 
Hosiery, cigcroiies, terra ce tta. 



MINIS 
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South 
U.S.A. 
»,i88 


Grenoble. Tserc, South 
East France. 

Pop. 162764 


Groningen. Capital of 
Groningen province,Ne- 
llierlands. Pop. 144,485 

Grozny. North Caucasia 
R.S.F.S.R,U.S.S.R. 

Pop. 280,000 

Griidziadz. On river 
Vistula, Poland. 

Pop. 65,000 

Guadalajara. Capital of 
Jalisco state. Mexico. 
Pop. 736.800 


Gmitcniala. Capital of 
Guatemala and largest 
city of Ceniral America. 
Pop.4070<10 

Giu.yaqitil. Capital of 
Guavas province, Ecua¬ 
dor. 

Pop. 505000 


Oujramvala. North of 
L'lhoic, Pakistan. 

Pop. 120,860 

Gvor. Danube river 
port, Huncar>’. 

Pop.72,319 

Haarlem. Capital of 
North Holland province, 
?>icihei lands. 

IV.p.169.215 

Hague. Capital ol south 
Holland province, Dcri 
HiUir fDuicl'‘, Nether¬ 
lands. Pop. o.)6,728 

Haifa. On Bay Ac; o at 
Tout of Ml. Carmel, chi¬ 
ef port of Rcpuolic 
i)r IslHcl. 
poij.i90,aoo 

lit: 'diong. R wO Rivvr del- 
;a. N. Vicinar.i 
Pop.36 ':' OOj 

Jfjl ida'.e. ' c J lin.k (d 
Hokc.aid'* with soutn 
Japa”' .1 ipaa. 

Pop.ff:^0d0 


Founded in 1797; Furman 
university. Bob Jones univer¬ 
sity, Donaldson Air Force 
Base nearby. 

Tourist centre; Centre of nu¬ 
clear studies located hcre;Uni- 
versity founded in 14th cen¬ 
tury; Historical capital of 
Dauphiiie. 

Roman fort; Member of Han¬ 
seatic League in Middle Ages; 
University, Rail centre. 

Cultural centre; Teachers’ 
College; On river Tirek. 

Founded by Teutonic Knights 
in 13th century; Rail centre. 

Founded 1531; Resort; Uni¬ 
versity and other cultural in¬ 
stitutions; Many resorts and 
nearby Lake Chapala ;Second 
largest city of the country. 

Founded 1776 after disastrous 
earthquake on former site; 
University and other cultural 
institutions. 

On present site since 1537; Air 
and rail connections; Nearby 
beach resorts; University; 
Largest city and chief port 
of the country. 

An early Sikh cultural centre 
and capital. 


Roman colony and fort in 
"-fiddle Ages; Nearby Pann- 
onhalma Abbey founded by 
Sf Stephen, king of Hungary. 

Founded 12th century, was 
art centn" in 17th century and 
birthplace of paintei Van Ru¬ 
isdael; Rail junction. 

Founded 1248;Seat of govern¬ 
ment and Parliament; Site of 
Internutional Court of Justice; 
Art an<I cultural centre. 

Ancient town, but recently 
important as a port: Air and 
raM centre; Terminus of oil 
pipeline from Iraq: Technical 
,A>liogc and musetim. 

Chief port of N. Vietnam; 
lornu lus of rail.''oad from 
^ .nth we China;Naval base. 

'<-:«port; Bus and cable car 
,, j-vicc for toiii isl.s to enjoy 
I'iehi ^ le'.v' fv-ity from Hake* 
due mountai.'i. 



Manufacturing city ang ^fde^ 
centre; Cotton, rayoiv anp 
woollen textiles, textile machi¬ 
nery ;Southcrn textile exposition. 


Industrial centre; Large glove 
industry; Power niachinery,ma- 
chine tools, small metal articles, 
plumbing and electrical equip¬ 
ment; Hydroelectric plant. 

Canal port and commercial 
centre; Livestock, lumber and 
grain trade; Textiles, flour. 

Centre of oil producing area; 
Oil refining, drilling, machinery, 
chemicals, oil-by-products. 

Market centre; Flour and saw' 
milling, chemicals, machinery, 
glass, brick and tile, brewing. 

Rail,air and manufacturing cen¬ 
tre; Pottery, glassware, textiles, 
hosiery, metal goods, bricks, 
cement, leather goods, furniture, 
machinery for oil industry. 
Commercial,industriaI, and ban¬ 
king city ;Food products,textiles, 
cement, soap,leather wood .cott¬ 
on and tobacco products. 


Oilfields northwest; Processes 
cacao; Exports balsa wood, 
cacao, coffee,hides, nuts, rubber; 
Panama hats, soap, distilling, 
leather products. 

Manufacturing city; Woollens, 
silks and cottons, brass,jewelry, 
pottery, tanning, wheat, suge.r. 

Rail and industrial centictTcx- 
tilecentre; Steel, rr)achinery,fo(’d 
processing, brewing, livestock 
and grain trading, bricks. 

Canal port; Centre of flowering 
bulb industry; Cotton goods, 
railroad equipment, brewing, 
shipbuilding, chemicals. 

Electro- technical and rubber 
products, printing, furniture, 
fashion apparel. 


Textiles ,soap, cement, auto¬ 
assembly, flour, food processing, 
radios,foundries,wire, chemicals, 
pottery, glass, machinery, 
plastics: Exports oil. 

Near coal fields ;Textilcs,cement, 
glass, pottery, tin smelling,rice 
milling, shipbuilding. 

Fishing basi manufactunng 
nets and fishing tems; Industrial 
centre; Ccnicnt, shipbuilding, 
fertilizer. 
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;cc capital 
icf Ctinad- 
^nada. 


Founded 1749; Naval Station; 
Dalhousic University; St. 
Mary’s University; King’s 
Mount, St. Vincent and other 
colleges. 



Rail and industrial city ;f 

ant fishing andshipbuildintSi_ 

tre; Foundries, machine shops, 
cordage, oil refining,meatpack¬ 
ing; Exports fish, timber,fruits. 


Halle. Capital of Halle 
district, Soviet Zone,East 
Germany. 

Pop.280,614 


Member of Hanseatic League 
in Middle Ages;Univcrsity 
and other educational instit¬ 
utions. 


Rail and industrial centre; Salt 
and beet sugar processing,oil 
refining, printing, copper and 
iron works, machinery. 


^alsingborg,M^\mo\\ns, 

Sweden. 

I"op.76574 


Founded 12th century. Chur¬ 
ch and high tower from that 
century; Rail terminus, ferry 
to Denmark; Nearby resorts. 


Industrial centre and grain port; 
Copper smelting, shipbuilding, 
machinery, rubber works,chemi¬ 
cals, brick, paper, brewing. 


^oma. On river Oron> 
tes, Syria. 

I'op. 116,362 


Ancient Hamath; Gardens, 
with famous large water whee¬ 
ls; Ancient Hittite city. 


Rail centre;Ccreals,cotton,fruit, 
pulses, seeds; Silk,cotton and 
woollen textile weaving. 


Hamadan. Site of ancient A jewish pilgrimage centre, 
Ecbatana, Iran. with reputed tomb of Esther 

Pop. 100,029 and Mordecai; Tomb of Philo¬ 

sopher Avicenna. 


Jla.nawatsu, South Ho¬ 
nshu, Japan. 

Pop. 333,000 

Hamburg, Capital of 
Hamburg state, West 
Germany. 

Pop. 1,851,200 


Rail service. 


Dates from 9th century fort; 
One of founders of Hanseatic 
League in 13th century; Uni¬ 
versity and other educational 
and cultural institutions. 


Hamhrmg. North Korea. Important centre in 15th cen- 

Por.lJ2,184 tury;RaU centre. 


Hamiltou. Ohio, U.S.A. Hamilton grew around the 
Pop.72,354 site of Fort Hamilton(1791). 


Hamilton. Ontario, Ca¬ 
nada. 

Pop.3,95,189 


Founded 1778; Me Master 
University, Teachers College; 
At western end of Lake 
Ontario. 


Hammond. Indiana, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.l.n,698 


On the Calumet river adjoin¬ 
ing Chicago. 


Hangchow. Capital of 
Chekiang province, 
China. 

Pop.6,96,600 

Hankow (Wuhan) Hupeh, 
/TO miles from mouth of 
Yangize-Kiang, China. 
"‘'p/,50,000 


Founded 606, v/as capital and 
cultural centre of Sung dyna¬ 
sty; Visited by Marco Polo; 
University; Tourist centre at 
nearby West Lake. 

A metropolis centre since 
middle of 19th century;Oppo- 
site Wuchang and Hanyang, 
is largest of Wuhan cities 
with rail und air service. 


Hann.-n.er (Hanover). 
‘TU il ofLowerSaxony 
.Germany. 
''-•5.74,7f»0 


Dates from 12th cciuury; Un ■ 
verdty and ‘cchiiical institute. 
Suffered much damage in 
World War H- but now re¬ 
constructed. 


Major trade centre of Western 
Iran, noted for copper working; 
Also leather goods, drugs, nuts, 
shellac, wool, flour. 

Industrial and transportation 
centre; Musical instruments, 
wood working. 

Commercial city and important 
river and seaport; Exports ma¬ 
chinery, chemicals, electrical 
goods, food products; Melal 
goodSjOptical instruments.sugar. 

Agricultural and industrial centre 
10 miles from port at Hungnam; 
Metal working, chemicals. 

Industrial city; Leauing safe 
and machine tool manufacturing 
centre; Diesel engine.. 

Important port and railroad 
terminus; Major steel proiiuo 
ing centre of Canada; Textiles, 
farm and electrical equipment. 

Industrial and railroaj centre; 
Steel products, railroad cars, 
printing and publishing. 

Commercial and rail cenirc; Silk 
goods, paper products, soa^, 
Exports silk, rice, paper, fa;r^. 
tea; Port at southern term’rus 
of Grand canal. 

Commercial and mamiaicfunng 
centre, the “Chicago of China” 
cliief river port of Yangize valley; 
Iron and steel, flour, textile and 
rice milling; Exports tea, silk. 

Commercial, rc.il, shipping and 
indiisirial centre: R:dlr ad and 
machine shoD.s, rubber, foun¬ 
dries, chenucais, textiles, to¬ 
bacco products. 
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Hanyojig. Ou Yangtze- 
Kiang, China. 

Pop. 1,37,241 

Harar. Capital of Harar 
province, Ethiopia. 

Pop.40,000 


Harbin. Capital of Hei- 
lung-kiang province, 
China. 

Pop. 11,63,000 


Harrisburg. Capital of 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
Pcp.7y,697 

Hartford. Capital of 
Connecticut, U.S.A. 
Pop.1,62,178 


Capital of ancient kingdom 
and ofFrench IndoChina,1902 
—1945; Airport; Museums, 
botanical gardens and Univer¬ 
sity. 

Port and smallest of Wuhan 
cities on north side of Yangtze 
river, opposite Hankow. 

Settled by Arabs in 7th cen¬ 
tury; Ancient walled city and 
Moslem centre; 26 miles from 
Dire Dawa. 

Founded 1896 by Manchurian 
railroad builders; Still has 
Russian minority; Formerly 
Pinkiang; Second city of 
Manchuria. 

Settled in 1712 as trading post; 
Railroad centre. 


Established as Dutch trading 
post in 1633; English settle¬ 
ment under Thomas Hooker 
began in 1636. 


Port on Red river; RalTrc^ 
centre; Rice and textile milling, 
leather goods, bricks, pottery'; 
Exports rice and sugar. 


Iron and steel, textiles, nearby \ 

iron mines; Arsenal; Industri- j 

alised since about 1890. ^ 

Commercial centre; Gold min- ! 

ing,fiberand oilseed processing; j 

Coffee, grains, cotton, hides, 
fruit, tobacco. j 

Port on Sungari river; A major ; 

rail centre with air service; Eco¬ 
nomic centre of northern Man¬ 
churia; Rail shops, leather and 
tobacco products, flour. 

Industrial centre; Steel, food, 
leather, electrical and trans¬ 
portation equipment. 

Commercial and manufacturing 
centre; Major insurance city; 
Typewriters, electrical machi¬ 
nery, brushes. 


Havaniu;. (Habana). 
Capiu.l of Cuba largest 
city and chief port of 
West Indies. 
Pop.7,88,000 


Founded 1919; Morro Castle; 
16th century fort at entrance 
to bay; Cultural centre; A 
favourite resort with many 
fine beaches; University. 


Air, rail, commercial and indir 
St rial centre; Exports sugar, 
tobacco, fruit; Cigars, cigarettes, 
sugar refining, vegetable and 
fruit processing, textiles. 


Hebron. Jordan. 
Pop. 37,9 II 


Heidelberg. On river 
Ncckar, Wurttemberg- 
Badcn stale, West Ger¬ 
many. Pop. 1,26,500 

Hcl inkt (Mels ingfors). 
Capital, largest city and 
chiU port of Finland. 
Pop.4,57,121 


Herat. Capif. 1 of Herat 
piovincc, Afghanistan. 
Pop '^5.612 

Hiincji. S. Honshu, 
Japan 

Pop. 3 ,'’ 9,000 

Hirodunia. Centra! Hon¬ 
shu, hipu.n. 

P >p..i ?1 000 

T'iSnr’uia State 
caniiai, Australi.i 
]K>p.l,l5,8f7 


Believed one of oldest cities in 
the world; A holy Jewish 
shrine with traditional tomb 
of Sarah and Jacob. 

Dates from 12th century; Cul¬ 
tural centre, famous for Uni¬ 
versity (1886), oldest in Ger¬ 
many and Renaissance castle. 

Founded 1550 by Swedes; 
University, technical and co¬ 
mmercial colicgc'v Hclsing- 
foi : (Swedish) site of 1952 
Olympic Games; Modern 
architecture prevalent. 

Supposedly founded in 16th 
century, "by Alexander the 
Great. 

I.argc 16th century' castle; 
Near Inland Sea. 


Founded ’ate in i6th century; 
Wa. liucation of first atomic 
1 joint- < ver d.t apped in 1945, 
Acre cd.Mul ;'I ourist centre. 

Fargcsi c-ty and chief port of 
islaiuF 1 Jtindcd 1804; F’ni* 
vci;.iiv; Bc-umical gardens: 
Uc..ort; Oil iver Derv. eiU. 


Trades in leather goi>ds, jewelry; 
Capital under David; Crusaders 
cathedral of 12th century still 
remains. 

Manufactures metal, leather and 
tobacco products, cement, mus i- I ■ 
cal and surgical instruments, I 
food processing, printing. | 

Chief port exporting lumber, I 
paper, and allied products; [ 
Lumber and lumber products. I 
textiles, machinery, metal pro- I 
ducts, paper, sugar, tobacco aiu’ I 
coffee processing, distilling. | 

Flour, rice and textile milling, 
carpets, wool, nuts and fruits, [ 
handicrafts, silks, grain. | 

Industrial and rail cemre; Tex- ^ 
tiles, chemicals, iron and steel 
works, wood and leather. 

Rail, manufacturing centre and | 
port on Island sea; Canal sy- . 
stem With over 80 bridges;Manu- I 
fac'.uii.s automobiles, furniture. ^ 

Manilfneluring town and rail 
terminus in fi iiit growing region: 
Exports fruit, fish, grain, woo’, 
limber, zinc, Founclrius. I 
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city of Hasa 
aiidi Arabia. 


Hotps. On river Orontes, 
Syria. 

Pop. 1,64,362. 

^onolujii. Capital of 
Hawaii, chief port, lar¬ 
gest city, U.S.A. 
Por.2,94,194. 

Houston. On Buffalo Bay, 
port 50 miles inland at 
end of man-made Hous- 
U S^A channel, Texas. 

Pop'.9,38,219. 


Hue. Port near South 
China Sea, South Viet¬ 
nam. Pop.l,03,870. 

Hull. At influxe ol* River 
Hill in estuary of the 
Humber, England. 
Pop.3,03,268. 


Hull. Faces Ottawa 
across River Ottawa, 
Canada. Pop.56,929. 

Hun^nain. North Korea. 
Pop.l,43,600. 

Huntington. Virginia, 

U.S.A. 

rop.83627 


Huntsville. Alabama, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.72365 


Hyderabad. Capital of 
Sind, PaVistan. 

Pop. 434537 


lad. Historical capital of 
Moldavia since 1565, 
Rumania. 

Pop. 122,000 


Ihw VI. Capital of west¬ 
ern region, Nigeria. 

I^op. 600,000 

^e/ja/7X'. Hupeh, China. 
Pop. r 17940 


On new Dammam-Riyadh 
railroad; 70 miles from port 
of Dammam on Persian Gulf; 
Rich oasis. 

No remains of site of ancient 
city; Ancient Emesa; Gardens 
and orchards. 

Capital of United Hawaiian 
kingdom 1795-1894 and re¬ 
public 1894-1898 before U.S. 
annexation; University of 
Hawaii, Bishop museum. 

Founded 1836, it served as 
capital of the Texas Republic 
until 1839; Developed as rail¬ 
road centre in 19th centur}'*. 
Great period of growth began 
after completion of ship cha¬ 
nnel in 1915; Rice University, 
University of Huston. 

Capital of early Annamese 
dynasty and later Empire and 
of French protectorate. 

12th century town, famous 
for early fairs; University, 
technical colleges and notable 
grammar school (1486); Offi¬ 
cially Kingston - upon - Hull. 

Old Indian meeting place be¬ 
fore French settlement; Hall 
Normal school;Rail junction. 

Developed as one of chief 
North Korean ports in last 
20 years; Rail service. 

City founded in 1870 as wes¬ 
tern terminus of Chesapeake 
and Ohio railroad; On Ohio 
river. 

Was temporary stale capital 
in 1819; Burned by Federal 
troops in 1862; Redstone Ar¬ 
senal, rocket research and gui¬ 
ded miss decent re. 

Founded 1768, was capital of 
autonomous Sind to 1843; 
Sind University; On Indus 
river. 

Probably founded in 13th or 
I4th century; Also called 
Jassy; Nearby health resorts; 
University and many other 
cultural institution-. 

Largest Negro city in Afi'ca; 
Centre of Yoruba tribe; Air¬ 
port; Colleges; Largest city of 
Nigeri'^ 

Terminus of ocean going vess¬ 
el.^, with good- transferred l j 
.'I'l.d from rivev stcui-ieis iV'r 
service to Chungking. 



Nearby oil fields; Textilji^ 
ing, copper and brass \^Iang 
at Hofuf and nearby Mubarraz; 
Famous for quality swords. 


Commercial and rail centre; Silk 
goods, fruit, cereals; Trade 
centre and caravan terminal. 


Commercial and industrial cen¬ 
tre of Oahu island and entire 
state; Air centre of Pacific; Ex¬ 
ports sugar, pineapples; Many 
resorts. 

Ships huge quantities of oil and 
refinery products, cotton, che¬ 
micals, suipher, rice and grain; 
Noted also as important whole- 
salings and retail centre; City i-' 
a leading production centre of 
U.S.A. for chemicals; Oil refin¬ 
ing and oil field machinciyh 

Rice and saw milling, cement, 
textiles;Exports rice and timber; 
Railroad and air service. 


Rail and manufacturing centre; 
Chief port of Yorkshire; Ex¬ 
ports textiles, machinery, coal, 
chemicals, salt; Shipbuilding, 
iron and steel, textile railling. 

Industrial city; Lumber, pulp, 
paper, iron and steel mills; 
Hydro-clectric plant. 

Industrial centre and port for 
Hamhung (10 miles north-\vc?*j 
on sea of Japan; Aluminium. 

Commercial, industrial and rail¬ 
road centre; River port; Import¬ 
ant railroad shops; Nickel and 
nickel alloys, steel. 

Manufacturing and tradece 
Textiles, cotton seed oil, shoes, 
chemicals, wood products,brick: 
Alabama Agricultural ana 
Mechanical College. 

Rail junction and Indus river 
port; Textiles, carpets, plastics, 
glass,hosiery, footwear, blades, 
jewelry and handicrafts. 

Industrial rail centre; Paper, 
textiles, leather and metal pro- 
ducts.timber, grain,apparel,fur¬ 
niture, drugs, food processing, 
salt, tobacco, fniit. 

Rail town; Trade centre;Grains. 
livestock, cotton and cacao; 
City surrounded by mud wa'is; 
Cacao processing. 

Coal and iron mines ne.irh% ; 
Port, 1000 milesfn>ni >‘j o j 
Sea; Airpor l .Ri^ er trati.siiinc>cT, ■ 
port on north :,ide of y.mgt/ 
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Former Summer resort on 
nearby island; Also called 
Chemulpo; Jinsen(Japanish); 
Port with excellent harbour. 



One of chief ports _ _ _ 

Korea shipping rice,fish, soyabe- 
ans, ginseng; Industrial centre 
with steel and flour milling. 


Iihlcpe/tcience, NJissouri, 
U.S.A. 

Pop. 62328 

huHanapolis. On White 
river, capital of Indiana, 
U.S.A. 

Pop. 476258 


Inglewood. California, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.63390 

Iniislnuck. On river Inn, 
capital of Tirol province, 
Austria. 

Pop.hK)695. 


Ipofi. Perak, Malaya. 

Pop. 125,855 

Iqiiitos. Capital of Loreto 
department, Peru. 
Por.54,300 

Irkutsk. On ri\er Angara, 
R.S.KS R.,U.S.S R. 
Pop.385.COO 


Isfd}u,>n, On river Zain- 
deii, capital of 7(h 
tcniury Aryan Kingdom, 
Iran. 

Pop.280,000 


Restored Fort Osage; Home 
of Harry S.Truman;Truman 
Library and Museum. 

Founded about 1820; Grew 
with the coming of the Natio¬ 
nal Road in the 1830's and 
later with the coming of the 
rail-roads; Butler University; 

I ndianaCcntralCollege.Marian 
College; Indiana University. 

Residential suburb of Los 
Angeles ;Ha.s Hollywood park 
race track. 

Roman colony, given the town 
rights in 13th century and Ty¬ 
rolean capital since 1420;Uni- 
versity and other cultural ins¬ 
titutions; Cableways. 

Rail centre and largest city of 
sultanate of Perak. 

Founded 1863 on site of Indi¬ 
an village; Airport; Amazon 
river port. 

Founded l7tn century, an im¬ 
portant city on Trans-Siberi¬ 
an railroad; University coll¬ 
eges, technical and professio¬ 
nal schools., cultural centre. 

Third city of Iran and former 
capital of Persia in 17th and 
I8th centuries; Suburb cont¬ 
ains Armenian craftsmen’s 
community; Ancient Median 
centre. 


Farm implements, cemcnt,furir 
aces, oil, ammunition, castings, 
plastics, books. 

Financial,wholcsalingand trans¬ 
portation centre of state and 
industrial and livestock centre; 
Stock yards; Important publish¬ 
ing and printing centre, drug, 
toiletry, meat packing,power 
transmission equipment. 

Industrial suburb of Los Angeles; 
Airplanes, metal products,mach¬ 
inery, oil refining. 

Railjunction and manufacturing 
city in scenic Inn valley; Food 
products, textiles; Hydroelectric 
plants;Centre forTyrolcantou¬ 
rist trade; Tourist resort. 

Kinta tin mining region ;Producc.s 
marble and rubber; Airport. 

Colton and lumber mi I ling,dis¬ 
tilling, rose-wood oil, coffee pro¬ 
cessing; Farthest inland port. 

River port, industrial and trade 
centre; Supply depot for ;^;uld 
and uranium fields; Sawmilling, 
brewing,mining machinery,autos, 
machine tools, flour milling. 

Textiles, carpels, brocades,felt, 
printed calico, leather, brass and 
silver work, pottery, tiles,lacq¬ 
uered ware, weapons, tobacco, 
grain, fruit, opium; Air scrv'ice. 
Gardens. 


/\iunbuL Former natio¬ 
nal capital (1453-1923), 
I nrkev. 

Pop. 1459528 


Ivanov’d. R.S.l .S.R., 
U.S.S.R. 

F ,p.360000 

L/;er>A-. Capital o! Ud- 
rnuri Auto:.omoii, S.:i R. 

u.s.s.R. Pop.‘^2:,0(x; 

Jzwr. (Sinyrra) Aeg- 
p sea, turkev- 

p.) 


Name changed from Const¬ 
antinople. 1930;Site of ancient 
Byzantium founded about 660 
BC; Modern city founded by 
ConUantinc the Great, 330 
A.D.; Gardens and suburban 
resort villas; Technical Uni¬ 
versity, 

Dates from 14th century; Te¬ 
chnical and professional coll¬ 
eges; On the Volga, Klyazma, 
and Oka plains. 

Founded 1760; Rail centre; 
Profei,sio*ail colleges. 

Formerly called Smyrna;l br- 
mcfly a large Greek popu- 
l..ui >n,now inhabited entirely 
by Turks. 


Harbour on inlet, the Golien 
Horn; Rail, air and radio centre; 
Shipbuilding soap.tcxlilcs, pot¬ 
tery, leather and tobacco produ¬ 
cts; Chief port ofthe country on 
European side of Bosporus; The 
Academy of Fine Arts. 


Railcentrc and leading v otlon 
centre; Textiles, textile and peat 
working equipment, cbimicais 
starch, flax processing. 

Industrial city, a leading steel 
manufacturing centre shipping 
iron ore from Ural mountains. 

Second port of Turkey ;Tobacco. 
textiles, dyes, soap, iiides,olive 
oil; Exports figs, mineral ores, 
cotton, tobacco, raisins. 
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pilal of Mi-isi- 
U.S.A. 


Became state capital in 1822; 
Was devastated by Sherman 
in 1863; Grew rapidly after 
1'930 with coming of industries 
attracted by plentiful natural 
gas; Several colleges. 



Commercial, manufactudii^ 
railroad centre of statc;NaTufar 
gas wells are in vicinity;Railroad 
shops and stock yards; Lumber 
products, dairy products,animal 
feed,cottonseed oil. glass. 


Jacksonville. Florida, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.2,01,030. 


Tourist centre; Founded as 
Spanish Fort St. Nicholas in 
1,740; Present Jacksonville 
was laid out in 1822; Jackson¬ 
ville University; On St. Johns 
river. 


Important commercial, manu¬ 
facturing and deep water port 
centre for northern Florida; 
Major naval stores and lumber 
centre; Lumber products, meat 
packing, paper products, cigars. 


JalTna peninsula, Capital of several Tamil king- Exports tobacco, coconuts 

Ceylon. Pop.94,248. doms from 204 BC. to 1617. fruits: Port located on Lagoon] 


Jalapa. Capital of Vera¬ 
cruz stale, Mexico. 
Pop.60,000. 


Jevsev Citv. New Jersey, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.2,76J0L 


Jerusalem (New City). 
Capital of the Republic, 
ancient Holy City of 
Christians, Moslems and 
Jews, Israel. 

Pop. 1,64,000. 


JiJda. Walled city in the 
Hejaz, Saudi Arabia. 
Pop. 1,50,000. 


Joa^ Pcssoa. Capital of 
Paraiba state, Brazil. 
Pop.1,55,117. 

Johannesburg. Largest 
city of the Republic, 
Transvaal, South Africa. 
Pop.l 1,10,905. 


Illinois, U.S.A. 
Pop.66,780. 


Jui: (Ic bora. Bra.Tiil. 
Pup.L24,979. 


Kabul On river Kabul, 
scuth of Hindu Ku>h, 
Afgiuiisiun Pop.2,06,20S. 

K.uirvka. Ukrainian 
S.S.R., U.S.S.R, 

P ^.1.80,000. 


Founded I6th century; Health 
resort; Gave name to Jalap, 
medicinal drug made from 
plant growing here. 

Settled by Dutch in 1620’s; 
Grew rapidly in 19th century 
as New York railroad termi¬ 
nus; Black Tom explosion 
occured on pier in 1916 as a 
result of German sabotage; 
Several colleges. 

Hebrew University, Music 
conservatory and several mu¬ 
seums; Sacred places include 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
Garden of Gethsemanc, Mt. 
of Olives and Via Dolorosa 
of the Christians, the Dome of 
the Rock. 

Founded I7th century. Air 
and sea rendezvous for pil¬ 
grims to Mecca; Reputed 
tomb of Eve destroyed 1927. 

Founded 1585,Normal school; 
Rail connection to nearby 
port. 

Founded 1886; Scat of Wit- 
watersrand University, mining 
and technical schools, medical 
research institute, observatoiy 
and zoological gardens. 

Settled 1831-1833; Has nat. 
penitentiary. College of St. 
Francis; Joliet College. 

Several professional schools; 
Rail centre. 


Capital since 1774, it contaitis 
a University; Capita! of Mos^ 
len; kingdom. 

Rail junction; Fonnerly Sergo. 


Railroad centre ;Cofree, tobacco, 
beans, rice, flour, fruit, sugar 
refining, food canning, pottery, 
tanning, soap. 

Important port, manufacturing 
centre and railroad terminus 
opposite New York; Extensive 
docks and railroad yards; City 
is connected with New York by 
subways and vehicular tunnel; 
Meat packing, cans, elevators. 

First mentioned 1500 P.C, but 
believed settled at least KxX' 
years earlier; Capital cf ancient 
Israel (1048 B.C.) and of Crusa¬ 
ders kingdom (1099-1187): In¬ 
dustrial and rail centre; Handi¬ 
crafts, metal work, food, leather 
and glass. 

Ciiief Red Sea pt^rt oi the coun¬ 
try; Rugs, pottery, clothing, 
dliow-building, fishing, pearling; 
Exports hides. 

Leather and tobacco product 
cement, cotton, sugar relining: 
Exports copper, tin, sugar 

Chief commcrciat cei'iiv; Rail 
and air centre; Foundries, metal 
and wood produtrs,flour milling, 
tc*' ecu and food p 
drugs, leather goods, tc:<iile.'>. 

Industrial city and la'lrcKtd cen¬ 
tre; Irnportant wall pc’^er nuo.U’ 
facturingccnl; c:Railroad shops. 

Industrial cculre, the‘‘.Maiich. - 
stcr of Brazil”; Important kno. 
good.s indii ory, Cr cr.yyc. 

Weaving, food processing 
canning, arms, boot., uood 
products, te\:iles, scap. 

Industrial town in Donbas; Co d 
mining, metal rrodueft;, i;)?,-. 
micals. 





Kagoshima, Kyushu, 
Japan. 

Pop.2,96,000. 


Kaifeng. On Hwang-Ho 
river, Honan, China. 
Pop. 450,000 


Kalamazoo. 

Michigan, U.S.A. 

Pop. 82089 

Kalgan. Chahar, in 
Hopei province, China. 
Pop. 229,000 

Kalinin. On river Volga, 
R.S.F.S.R. U.S.S.R. 
Pop. 2,86,000 


Kaliningrad. On river 
Pregcl. Konigsberg (Ger) 
U.S.S.R. 

Pop. 2,02,000 


KaUi:;a. Russian 
S.F.S.R, U.S.S.R. 

Pop. 1,33,000 

Kanazawa. Honshu, 

Japan. 

Pop. 2,90,000 

KarM.rir. Southeast 

Afghanistan. 

Pop. 10,63,496 


Kandy. Ceylon. 
Pop. 07,768 


Kan^a ' City. 

Kansas sprite, U.S.A. 
Pop. 1,21,901 


Kansd'^ City. Missouri 
state, U.S.A. 

Pop. 4,75,5 


Kctuchi. i,a~gcsi c::y 
;iuai I l.is .river ir.ou'h 
'.•rj Ar, hiav sea, 

Vat ist r 

Von. : i,53 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES 


Capital of Korea from 10th to 
14th century with tombs of 
kings. 

Ancient town and former feu¬ 
dal capital, was landing place 
of St. Francis Xavier in 1549; 
Museum and large Buddhist 
temple; Observatory. 

Built in 8th century B.C., was 
imperial residence in 10th and 
11 th century, and site 9 f 
early Jewish settlement in 
12th century; University. 

Western Michigan Univer¬ 
sity; Kalamazoo college and 
Nazareth college for women. 

Formerly Wanchuan; Walled 
fortress; The “Gateway to 
Mongolia.” 

12 th century fort became 
capital indcpendentvj^rincipa- 
lity-rival of Moscow, 13th to 
15th century; Formely Tver. 

Founded 1255; Capital of 
Teutonic Knights (1457- 
1525); Duchy of Prussia 
(to 1618) and E. Prussia pro¬ 
vince before 1945; University; 
Birthplace of Kant. 

Founded 14th century; Sev¬ 
eral colleges; On river Oka. 

Landscaped park gardens; 
Medical college, observatory. 

Capital of Kandahar provi¬ 
nce and formerly of kingdom 
(1747-1774); Founded by 
Alexander the Great, was first 
capital of the country'. 

Former capital of independ¬ 
ent kingdom until 1815; 
British rule (1815-1948) 

Settled in 1843 by Wyandot 
Indians; Modern Kansas city 
is result of merger of several 
tovms between 1880 and 1922; 
Site of Internalionai Agricul¬ 
tural Hall of Fame. 

Founded in 1821 as “West- 
port Landing”; Scene of Civil 
War, Battle of Wc.^tporl; 

I ,lion victory in 1864; Uni¬ 
versity of Kansas city. 

L undrl about 1725 as fon, 
ol KUan of Kahit, was former 
. iUUil;. of Indian pn.v ncc 
• .foind and of Pakistan from 
”^47 'o 19:59. 


Porcelain, ginseng; 
ction; Ancient cultural centre 
just south of 38*^ parallel. 

Port and manufacturing centre; 
Famed satsuma porcelain, tin 
goods, clothing; Exports lumber 
and wood products; Navy yard 
and rail junction. 

Rail and trading centre; Silk 
and cotton goods, flour, pea¬ 
nuts, grain, fruit, livestock, 
salt; Large Moslem popula¬ 
tion. 

Paper and pharmaceuticals 
principal products; Electronics, 
plastics, chemicals, taxicabs. 

Border trading centre of Inner 
Mongolia on Great Wall; 
Railroad south to China. 

Industry, rail and cotton mill¬ 
ing centre; Textile and peat¬ 
working machinery, railroad 
equipment, shipyards. 

Port and industrial centre; 
Shipyards, paper and pulp mills, 
amber products, chemicals, i 
railroad equipment, paper; 
Severely damaged in World 
War I & II. 

Manufacturing and railroad 
centre; Iron and steel, rail¬ 
road equipment,metal products. 

Manufacturing centre and rail | 
junction; Lacquer-ware, texti- * 
les, porcelain, metalwork. j 

Trade centre in Arghandab • 
valley oasis; Textiles, canning, I 
wool and karakul, tobacco, i| 
sugarcane, rice, cotton, wheat, » 
fruits. 

inland resort; Tea, rubber, 
cocao, rice, vegetables; Nearby ! 
limestone, bnck and tile. ] 

Major meat-packing and stock- ■ 
yard centre; Important indust¬ 
rial centre; Large railroad shops 
and yards; Huge grain eleva¬ 
tors; Meat packing, flour, soap, 
automobile assembling. 

Chief wholesale financial and \ 
transportation centre of Kansas 
and Western Missouri; Major 
flour milling and industrial 
city; Extensive railroad y ads. 

Puit is outlet foi Afghanistan 
and shins cotton, wheat, gr.iin, 
hides, wool, cat lie, salt; Cemeni, 
glass; Rail tcrmiinu with air- 
poll and raaio service. 






GAZETOER OF CITIES 



Pop. 4,59,000 


Development from mining 
settlement of 150 people in 
1926, due to location in large 
coal deposit area. • 


Karbala. Northwest of 
Hilla, Iraq. 

Pop. 2,19,015 

Karl Marx Slack. 

^axony, East Germany. 
Pop. 2,88,597 

Karlsruhe. 

Baden - Wurttemberg, 
^est Germany. 

Pop. 2,49,500 

Kashgar. Sinkiang, 
region near Taklamakan 
desert, Chinese 
Shufii. China. 

Pop. 91,000 


Kassel (Cassel) Hessen 
State, West Germany. 

Pop.2,11,800. 


Katma^jchi. Capital of 
Himalayan kingdom, 
Nepal. Pop. 1,95,260. 

Katowice. Upper Silesia, 
Poland. 

Pop.2, 69,000. 


Kaunas. On river Nie- 
Uthuanian S.S.R, 

U.o.o, Iv. 

Pop.2,14.000. 


Kawasaki. Honshu, 
Japan. 

Pop.6,33,000. 


Kayseri. Southeast of 
Ankara, Turkey. 

Pop. 1,02,795 

Kazoji. Capital of Tatar 
Autonomous S.S.R 
U.S.S.R. ’ 

Pop.6,43,000 




Kecskemet. Near Biida- 
ncst, Hungary. 

Pop. 68,327 

Kemerovo. R.S.F.S.R., 

U.S.S.R. ’ 

Pop.3.05,000 

U^S^A^*^’ ^^sconsin, 

Pop.67,899 

uTs S.S.R. 

Pop.99,()00 


Founded 723, independent 
since 1480; Many temples; 
Air service. 


Rail centre; Capital of Kato¬ 
wice province. 


Founded 11th century; Heavy 
damage in World War 1 and 
II; University and other edu¬ 
cational institutions. 


Uth century shrine of pil¬ 
grims; Southern suburb of 
Tokyo; Rail service. 


Capital of ancient Cappado¬ 
cian kingdom; Air service; 
Kail junction. 


Capital of several early king¬ 
doms, long a Tatar centre; 
University, professional and 
technical colleges. 

Founded in 4th century, capi¬ 
tal of Persia 1524-1590; Air 
and rail service. 

Cultural centre; Rail centre. 



Tourist centre, a holy city for 
Shite Moslems, containing 
shrine of Husain. 


Called Chemnitz until 1953; 
The “Manchester of Sa.xony”; 
Rail centre. 


Founded 1715; Was former 
capital of Baden; German 
Atomic Research Centre; 
Outport on Rhine. 


Mentioned in First century 
B.C., Visited by MarcoPolo; 
Headquarters of Moslem 
revolt of 1862-1877; Modern 
part of city built 1838. 


Produces coking-coal for 
ment to industrial plants in the 
Ural Mountains; Wood work¬ 
ing, building-materials, mining 
machinery. 

Provincial capital on edge of 
desert, connected to Euphrates 
river by Husainga canal. 

Textile centre; Manufactures 
textiles and textile machinery, 
machinery, bicycles. 

Manufacturing and railroad 
centre; Railroad shops, machi¬ 
nery, bicycles, engines, metal 
products, chemicals, printing. 

On Kashmir and Russian trade 
routes handling cotton, wool; 
Oil refining, felt, pottery, 
copper mining; Tanning, flour. 


Dales from 10th century; 
Heavy destruction in World 
War II. 


industrial and rail centre; Iron 
works, machinery, precision in¬ 
struments, textiles. 


Formed in 1943 from South¬ 
east Novosibirsk; South-east 
of Tomsk- 


Settled 1835; On west shore 
of lake Michigan. 


Founded as Greek colony 6tli 
century B.C., An ancient city, 
of archaeological inierest for 
l emains discovered nearb^'. 


Trade centre; Rice, jute, timber 
fruits, hides, skins, lac, chemi- 
cal.s, soap. 

Industrial centre; Foundries, 
iron and steel, railroad cars, 
wood and leather products. 

Railway shops, textile mills, 
automotive repair factory, che¬ 
micals, lumber and tobacco 
products, meat processing' 

Industrial centre; Hancda air¬ 
port nearby; Steel, shiobuikling, 
textiles,sugarrefining, chemicals. 

Manufacturing centre, central 
Anatolia; Famous carpet ccnlrc 
also producing cotton textjle.s. 
Industrial centre; Railrc.nd 
shops, shipyards, automotive 
repaij plant, farm implements, 
aircraft, calculating machines. 

Agricultural centre: Flour aiiJ 
rice milling, vegetables, soap, 
carpets, silk and woollen goods. 

Marketing centre of rich agri¬ 
cultural region: Grain milling, 
food processing, leather goods. 
Industrial centre, a rail ^pul: 
terminus in Kuznetsk co.ii and 
iron region; Large coke pkint. 

Industrial city and lake port; 
Automobiles, mattresses, bed 
springs,plumbing supplies, wire. 

Black Sea-port, rail ft rminus, 
industrial centre; E.xpnris non 
ore gtain, caviar, tobacco; Steel 
products, f hipbuilding, 
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Persian 


Ancient city; 11th ccntuiy' 
mosque; Nearby archaeolo¬ 
gical sites. 



Trading centre;Carpets, |n| 
brassware, felt, textiles, ^uim 
grain, fruit. 


Khabarovsk. On Amur 
river. R.S.F.S.R., 
U.S.S.R. 

Pop.3,63,000 

Kharkov. On river Do¬ 
nets, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R. 

Pop.9‘90,000 


Fort in 1652, modern city 
established 1858; Profess¬ 
ional and technical colleges' 

Founded 1654, early Cossack 
centre and former capital of 
Ukraine: Severely damaged 
during World War II. 


Important industrial and tran¬ 
sportation ccntre,a river port on 
the Amur; Oil refining, ship¬ 
building, flour and savvmilling. 

Major transportation and in¬ 
dustrial city; Heavy machinery, 
tractors, coal mining, oil well 
and agricultural equipment. 


Kharioum. At confluence 
of White and Blue Niles, 
Capital of Sudan' 
Pop.93,103 


Site of Egyptian camp (1822), 
city entirely rebuilt in 1898; 
Originally a market for slaves 
and ivory. 


River port,air and trade centre; 
Rail centre in Khartoum North; 
Rail-road to Red Sea coast at 
port Sudan. 


Kherson. Ukrainian 
S.S.R., U.S.S.R. 
Pop.i,57,noo 


Founded 1778 as naval base Black Sea and Dnieper river port 
and port; At or near site of and railroad centre; Shipbuild- 
ancient Greek colony. ing, fai-m equipment. 


Kiel Capital of Schles- 
\vig-Hol.>iein state. 
Germany. 

Pop.2,70.800 


Probably founded in 10th or Rail centre, port and naval base; 
llth century; Hanseatic Lea- Baltic terminus of Kiel Canal; 
gue member in Middle Ages. Exports coal, food and dairy 

products' 


Kiclce. Central Poland, Founded 1173; Rail centre. 
Poland. 

Pop. 89,000 


Trade centre; Foundries, cement, 
rail cars, textile mills, marble 
and stone quarries. 


Kiev (kiyev). Capital of 
Ukrainian S.S.R, on 
nver Dnieper, U.S.S.R. 
Pop 12,0?^ ,000 


Traditionally founded in 9th 
century, although traces of 
older settlements exist; Near¬ 
by health resoits; University* 


River port, major industrial and 
transportation centre; Heavy 
machinery and tools, boilers, 
motorcycles, motors, bicycles. 


Ki’vherley. Cape of 
Good Hope, South 
Africa. 

Pop.9L816 


Founded 1870; Capital crown Industrial city; Chief mining 
colony of Griqualand, 1871- syndicate De Beers founded by 
1880; Rail junction. Cecil Rhoder and others; Asbe¬ 

stos, gy’psum, and manganese. 


Kinc\hma. Northwest of 
Gorki, U S.S.R. 
Pop.84,000 


Rail terminus; Volga river Cotton and lumber mills, tex- 
purt. tiles, food processing, paper, 

pottery, chemicals. 


Kingston. .Jamaica, 
outstanding resort, 
West Indies. 

Pop. 1,80,000 


Capital of British island since 
1872, chief port of island; 
Founded 1692 after destru¬ 
ction of Port Royal by earth¬ 
quake; Partially rebuilt after 
1007 earthquake. 


Island rail terminus; Exports 
sugar, coffee, rum, bananas 
cacao, coconuts, cotton, tropical 
fruits, tobacco, cattle; Coffee, 
copra and food processing, 
leather and wood products. 


Kirifr. in Kirin province, 
Manciiuria, China. 
Pop.M2.90,073 

K.rkuk. Capital ofKur- 
d'stan, Iraq. 

Por'^9,917 


Kuw. R. S ^ S R, 
f . S.f>. K. 

Poi?.2 77.0(K) 


(t.’M.in. S.SR I'.S.S.R. 
p< ■'1,000 


Founded 1673 as Chinese 
frontier fortress, formerly 
kr'o vH as Yungki. 

Area settled as early as 
3000 BC' Large Kurdish 
popuiation. 

j .wmerly Vyatka; Trading 
centrv Cbtahlishod about 1180; 
Technical and professional 
. ..llcsc-, 

A lov H. former capital 

lii Midvj ii-.lciv Khanate until 
‘iin.xaiion, 1801; 
1 i . Giiiiudia (Ganiu). 


Industrial and rail centre and 
river port: Centre of tobacco 
area; Woo'^ products, tobacco. 

Agricultural centre; Oil refining, 
agricultural products; Conne¬ 
cted to Tripoli and Haifa on 
Mediterranean by pipcliite. 

Rail and industrial centre; Rail¬ 
way equipment matches, tex¬ 
tiles, machinery, farm imple¬ 
ments, food and fur processing. 

Important cotton, mining and 
wool milling centre; Textile 
mills, cottonseed oil, metal 
working, fruit canning, wine. 
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Kishinev. Capital of 
Moldavian S. S. R, 
U.S.S.R. Pop.2,54,000 

Kitchener. Ontario, 
Canada. 

Pop.74,485 


Knoxville. Tennessee, 
U.S.A. 

Popi,Il,827 

Kobe. Honshu, Japan. 
Pop. 11,62,000 


Koblenz. (Coblenz) 
Rhineland - Palatinate 
state, VV. Germany. 
Pop. 1,01,200 

Kochi. South Shikoku, 
Japan. 

Popl,80.146 

Kokand. Uzbek S.S.R, 
U.S.S.R. 

Pop. 1,05,000 

Kokura, N. K>'ushu, 
Japan. Pop.2‘86,000. 

Kolomna. R.S.F.S.R., 
U.S.S.R. 

Pop. 1,00,000. 

Komsomolsk. S. Khaba¬ 
rovsk, R. S. F. S. R., 
U.S.S.R. Pop. 1,77,000. 

Konya. On railroad 
Anatalia, Turkey. 

Pop. 1,22,704. 


Kosice. On the Hung¬ 
arian border, Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Pop.79,58U 

Kostrnma. At confluence 
of rivers Volga and Kas- 
tromo, 11.S.S.R. 

Pop. 1,71,000. 

KoaIooh. (Kaulung)S.E 
(. hina, Hong Kong. 
Pop.10,00,000. 


■ 'raJ^nw (Cracow') Upper 
la region, Poland. 
Pop.4,lX),(X)0. 


Founded 1754; Formerly 
Elizabetgrad; Railroad centre. 


Dates from 1436; University 
and other cultural institutions; 
Historic capital Bessarabia. 

Founded 1806 by Germans 
from the U.S. named Berlin 
until World War 1; Airport. 

Settled in 1786; Was pro- 
Union centre during Civil War; 
University of Tennessee. 

An ancient port, only impor¬ 
tant since mid-19th century; 
Four universities; Ancient 
Buddhist temple. 

Founded 9 B.C. by Romans; 
Heavy destruction in World 
War II; Tourist centre; Rail 
junction. 

Rail service; Observatory* 


Trading centre since 10th 
century, capital of indepen¬ 
dent Khanate, 1807-1876. 

Rail centre. 


Founded 12th century. 


Established 1932; Important 
steel centre of Soviet Far East 
on Amur rail service. 

Ancient capital of Lycaonin, 
later capital of Scljuk sultans, 
1097-1400; Mosque with 
tomb of founder. 

Founded 13th century; Hung¬ 
arian Kasra until WorldWar I; 
Nearby health resorts; Second 
largest city of Slovakia. 

Founded in i2ih century,was 
capital indcp'cndent principa¬ 
lity until 1364; On upper 
Volga river. 

Chinese walled city and Bri¬ 
tish section comprise city; 
International airpori of Hong 
Kong near. 

Founded about 700, capital of 
Poland, 14th rentur: to 
Republic 1815-1840; Univer¬ 
sity ((364) and many other 
cultural insiituii av . Bu’. ial 
place of manV Poie^- ; Copc '- 
nicus, FilsuP'kk K osciusko. 


i221 


Industrial centre; Fan ^ 
nery, metal working, soa'i 
milling, hemp processing. 



Rail junction and manufacturing 
city; Fruit, sawmilling;Tobacco, 
food and dairy products. 


Manufacturing city; Rubber 
goods, furniture, vehicles, mach¬ 
inery, electrical goods, radios. 

Manufacturing and commercial 
centre; Tobacco marketing 
centre; Railroad shops. 

Major port on Osaka Bay, rail 
and industrial centre; Shipbuild¬ 
ing, rubber and metal goods; 
Exports textiles, rubber goods. 

Manufacturing city at conflu¬ 
ence of Rhine and Mosel rivers: 
Centre of Rhine wines,especially 
Moselle; Wine champagne,bet r. 


Port and commercial centre; 
Exports paper products, cement, 
lumber, agricultural machines. 

Rail and commercial centre; 
Cotton and silk mills, beet sugar 
and cotton-seed oil refining. 

Port and industrial centre; Steel, 
chemicals, cotton textile^. 


Manufacturing centre; Railroad 
equipment, diesel motors, ship¬ 
yards, textile machinery. 

Industrial city; Steel and lumber 
mills, shipyards, power plants, 
aircrafts assembly. 

Agricultural centio; Air service; 
Fruit, grain, vcgetaMc.«J, wool, 
livestock, carpets, leather goods, 
cotton, silk. 

Trade and rail centre; Saw'mi!!* 
ing, woo Her. milling, b.o wing, 
ni a ch i n e r y ,p a p e r, d; ■ i i i! b. p, 41, e- 
micals.wiiic, tobacco nnd wood. 

l inen milling centre; Shipbuild¬ 
ing, machinery, lumber and 
paper mills, shoes, flour, iinsec = 
oil, tobacco, alcohol. 

Industrial centre of ?riti.sh 
colony on Mainland: Textiles, 
sugar refining, rubber 
tobacc^ producio, cem. '. 

Ir^histrial centre: v, 

chemicals, f irm cijiiinmeu . le> 
bacco produ<. s. soap, rail and 
electric cqui^'recr *. pa m o p:i. 
inr, food piece ong. a^rkid- 
iULal prcd.'c.. 
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'k, E. Ukraine, Rail junction. 
’6pn,15,000. 



Donbas manufacturing 
Mining and milling machiner>', 
iron and steel mills. 


Krasnodar. On river Founded 1794 as fort known 
Kuban, R.S.F.S.R, as Ekaterinodar; Research 
U.S.S.R. school and professional colle- 

Pop. 3,54,000. ges. 


Important rail and industrial 
centre; Processes food and to¬ 
bacco; Oil refining, railroad 
shops, metal plants. 


Krasnoyarsk, On Trans- A military fort in 17th 

Siberian Railv^ ay, century; Teachers College and 

R.S.F.S.R., U.S.S.R. technical institutes; Near 

Pop. 465,000 river Yenesei. 


Commercial and manufacturing 
centre; Mining and agricult¬ 
ural machinery; Locomotives, 
lumber, paper, pulp. 


Krcfeld. North Rhine- Founded 12th century; Tex- Riverport; Silk and rclevcnt 
Westphalia, West Ger- tile schools;Railroadjunction. manufacturing centre; Artifi- 
many. Pop. 2,16,900 cial silk, chemicals, machinery. 


Kremenchuff, On river Founded in 1571, it\vas(1754- 
Dnieper, Ukrainian 69) captal of that part of 

S.S.R., U.S.S.R. the Ukraine known as New 

Pop. 86,000 Russia; Rail centre. 


Dnieper river port; Industrial 
city; Trades in grain, lumber, 
tobacco products, road work, 
railroad shops, lumber mills. 


Krivoi Rog. Ukrainian Rail centre;On river Ingulats 
S.S.R., U.S.S.R. 

Pop. 4.48.000. 


Industrial city; Iron foundries, 
metal plants, chemicals, coke, 
food products. 


Kuala Lumpur. Capital 
of Malaysia. 

Pop. 477,238. 

Kuching. Capital of 

Sarawak. 

Pop. 50,579. 

Kulcija. North-west 

Sinkiang, China. 

Pop. 108,000. 

Kumamoto. 

West Kyushu, Japan. 
Pop. 3,74,000. 

Kunming. Capital of 
Yunnan province. 

China. 

Pop. 6,99,000. 

Kuruan. Port on Yellow 
.Sea, S. Korea. 

Pop.86,446. 

Kurc. South-west Hon- 
.sliu, Japan. 

Pon.2,10‘027. 

Kursk. R. S. F. S R., 
U.S.S.R. 

Pop.2,03,000. 

Kutaisi’ On river Rion, 
Gc-.rf'ian SSR, l^S.S.R. 

Pop. 1.28,000. 

Kuybyshe v (Kuihyshc ' / 
C)n ri' cr Volga. RSI SP 
I J.S.S.R. 

Pop. 8 , 82 , 0 r' 0 . 

Kwatmiti. S. Korea. 

Pnn ') :-.3.35S- 


Capital of Federation and 
Sultanate of Selangor; 
Museum; Institute for Medi¬ 
cal Research. 

Capital of former British 
protectorate ruled by Rajahs 
of Brooke family 1841-1946. 

Residence of Mongol rulers 
in 13th century, was indepen¬ 
dent sultanate 1864 - 1871; 
Formerly Ningyuan. 

Founded in 16th century, 
contains Buddhist pilgrims 
temple; University. 

Formerly Yunnan; Was vital 
base in World War II., Air 
and rail centre. 

Air port and rail terminus. 


An arsenal and naval base, 
with naval school; Rail and 
air service. 

History dates from 9th cen¬ 
tury; Rail centre. 

Dales from 6th century B.C., 
capital of ancient Colchis and 
of Imerctia in Middle Ages* 

Founded 1586; Cultural cen- 
tiv, technical, professional 
and c.scarch institute and 
cnll-gc-s; Formerly Samara. 

.'.iiCKfit ieniple.s and royal 
tombs; Air and rail centrt. 


Railroad centre, including spur 
27 miles to Port Swettenham 
on Strait of Malacca; Coconut 
and rubber plantations. 

Port on Sarawak river; Soap 
and match factories, fisheries; 
Exports sago, rubber, pepper. 

Walled trading centre of Sinki 
ang-Uigur; Leather and cotton 
goods, tea, cereal, opium, cattle; 
Iron and coal mining. 

Rail and commercial and sight¬ 
seeing centre, Kyushu; Airport. 

A commercial centre at head 
of line to Haiphong (Vietnam); 
Eastern terminus of Burma 
Road; Tin, smelting, tea. 

A rice refining centre with sake 
brewing and nearby copper re¬ 
fining; Exports rice, soyabeans. 

Commercial port on Inland Sea; 
Shipbuilding, steel, clolhing 
pens; Exports sake, yam, rice. 

Industrial centre; Faim, textile 
and calculating machines, brick.. 
tobacco products, apparel. 

Industrial and manufacturing 
city; Tobacco, textiles, coal 
mining, equipment, trucks. 

Major industrial city and Volga 
river pori;Trading in livestock, 
grab I, cotton, lumber; An im¬ 
portant food processing centre- 

Te.vrilt centre with port at near¬ 
by MoKpo; Cotton and silk- 
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Kwcisid. (Huhehot). 
Capital of Suiyuan, 
North China. 

Pop. 1,48,400. 

Kweiyatig, Capital of 
Kweichow province, 
China. Pop.2,71,000. 

Kyoto. Honshu, 4th city 
of Japan. 

Pop. 13,06,000. 


La Coruna. Capital of 
La Coruna province, 
Galicia, Spain. 

Pop. 1,61,772. 


La Paz. Capital of La- 
Paz department and de- 
facto capital of Bolivia. 
Pop. 3,47,394. 

La Plata. Capital of 
Buenos Aires province, 
Argentina. 

Pop.3.57,356. 


La Spezia. Naval station 
of Ligurian Riviera, Italy. 
Pop. 1,05,301. 


Lagos. Capital of Nigeria 
Pop.6,75,352. 


Lahore. West Pakistan. 
Pop.53‘40,000. 


Lake Charles. Louisiana, 
U.S.A, 

Pop.63,392. 

Lancaster. Pennsylvania. 
U.S.A. 

Pop.61,055. 


Lanchow. Capital of 
Kansu province, China. 
Pop. 3,97,400. 

Lansing. Capital of Mi¬ 
chigan stale, U.S.A. 
Pop.1,07,807. 

Leading gateway 
to Mexico for commerce 
and tourists, Texas, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.60,678. 


Known since 589, hasLhiiver- 
sity and medical college, a US 
air base in World War II; Air 
and rail service. 

Former scat of Grand Lama; 
Capital of Japanese Puppet 
state at Meng Chiang 1937- 
1945 known as Hohohoto. 

Developed during 14th and 
15th centuries; University 
and medical college. 

Founded 793, has three Uni¬ 
versities, a museum and 
assembly for international 
conventions; Capital of Japan 
794-1868; Buddhist temples. 

Ancient Celtic Settlement, 
sailing port of Spanish Ar¬ 
mada, 1588; Tomb of Sir 
John Moore and other histo¬ 
ric monuments. 

Founded 1548 on site of 
Indian village; Capital of 
Bolivia since 1899; Air and 
rail service. 

Founded 1882 as La Plata; 
Called Eva Peron 1952-1955; 
National University. 


Resort of Ligurian Riviera; 
Also called Spezia. 

Developed on site of Yoniba 
village; Population chiefly 
Moslem; Several colleges. 

Ancient city; Dynastic capital 
and 12th centuries; 
Lahore Fort; Shahi Mosque: 
Museum, zoo. 

Deep water port v/iih direct 
channel to Gulf of Mexico. ' 


Founded about 17214 Was 
famous in 18th century as 
home of the Kentucky rifle 
and Conestoga Wagon ;Conti- 
nental Congress in 1777. 

Air and rail service; Univer¬ 
sity; Large Moslem popu¬ 
lation; On river Hwang Ho. 

Became state capital in 1847. 


Founded in 1755 by Spaniards. 
Laredo college; Has annual 
George \^'ashingion’s birth¬ 
day celebration and veaily 
Border Olympics. 



Riverport and commercil. 
tre; Silk weaving and dyeing, 
skins, sugar, rice, tungoil, paper, 
timber. 


Rail and air service; Conuner- 
cial centre: Flour, rugs, furs, 
hides, soap; Political and reli¬ 
gious centre since 9th century. 

Industrial centre; Air and rail 
service: Textiles, glass, chemi¬ 
cals; Ships grain, hides. 

Rail centre with canal link to 
lake hydro-electric power; Han¬ 
dicraft industries of porcelain, 
lacquer w'are, bronze and paper 
products, dolls, silk goods. 

Port, commercial and industrial 
centre;Farm products, livestock, 
fish, cigars and cigarettes, fire¬ 
arms, electrodes, aluminium and 
wood products, confections. 

Industrial and trade centre; 
Exports tin, silver, lead, cin¬ 
chona, bark; Textiles, shoes, 
paper products. 

Industrial and rail centre; Ships 
meat, grain, wool; Meatpacking 
and cold storage plants, textile, 
flour and lumber mi lb. 


Shipbuilding, machinery, tex¬ 
tiles, electric appliances, fire¬ 
bricks, mineral oil. 

Cl'iief port on Gulf of Guinea; 
Exports rubber, palm oil, shea- 
nuts, cacao, timber, peanuts. 

Rail junction with air service; 
Cotton, woollen, flour and saw¬ 
milling, metal and leather w’ork- 
ing, w'heat, salt, varnish, glass. 

Industrial city and commercial 
centre; Important oil refining 
and petro-chemical plants. 

Industrial and agricultural cen¬ 
tre; Noted livestock and tobacco 
centre; Tobacco products, cigars 
candy; Has noted farm.er’s 
market. 

Trade and industrial centre; 
Head of silk route to Si ikiang 
and trade route to 1 ibet. 

Important automobile manu¬ 
facturing city and trade centre; 
Automobiles parts and bodies. 

Trade centre for oil, livestock 
ranching a-cl irrigated formiiig 
area; Railroad .shops; Important 
anrimony smelter; Hats, bricks, 
clothing, tile. 



• G 0 ^-^ 



Pop.2,37,683. 

Las Palmas. Capital of 
Las Palmas province, 
Canary Islands, Spain. 
Pop.],82,217. 


Las ''egas. Nevada, 

U.S.A- 

Pop,64.405. 


Latakia (El Ladhiqiya) 
on Mediterranean Sea, 
Svria. 

Pop.87,933. 

Launceston. Tasmania, 
Australia. 

Por.56,837. 

Lausanne. Vaud, Swit¬ 
zerland. 

Pop. 1,30.500. 


Lawrence. Massachu¬ 
setts, U.S.A. 
Pop.70,933. 


Lawton. Oklahoma, 
USA. 

Pop. 61,697. 

Le Havre. Port on 
Entrlish Channel, 

I nmee. 

Pop. 1,84,133. 

Le \fans. Capital of 
.San lie. France. 

K»r I.^'.083. 

Leeds. W.R. Yorks, 
on river Aire, England. 
Pop. 5,10,597. 


Leghorn. (Li'/orno). 
\V. Tuscany, Italv 
Pop. 1,59,973 

Capital of 

1 .0 iocsf c rshi rc, Lncland . 
Pop 2.73,2^8 

Leipzig. Sav.iny, 
l:n .1 Germany. 

Pup. 5,98,.09 


Lrninakem. 

L. S, R. 

i 08.000 


GAZEITEER OF CITIES 


Capital of several ancient 
Greek political units; Heavily 
damaged in World War 11. 

Founded 1478; House and 
chapel where Columbus sta¬ 
yed during first voyage to 
America; Experiment botani¬ 
cal garden. 

Noted desert resort; City is 
well known for its gambling 
casinos, entertainment esta¬ 
blishments. 

Ancient Phoenician city, w'ith 
Greek and Roman ruins; 
Capital of Former French 
Mandate of the Alaouites. 

Founded 1805; Second largest 
city of island state; Tourist 
centre; Rail junction. 

City of tourism and educa¬ 
tion; Famous Gothic cathe¬ 
dral and University; Ancient 
Latin settlement. 

Industrial development dates 
from construction of power 
dam on Merrimack river in 
1845. 

Settled 1901;Cameron State; 
Agricultural College. 


City built in 1516; A fishing 
hamlet in early times; Heavily 
damaged in World War II; 
Seaside resorts nearby. 

Ancient Celtic Tribal capital. 


Ancient British settler.ent; 
University and technical co¬ 
lleges; Has been important 
for its woollen industry since 
the Middle Ages. 

Seaside resort; Birthplace of 
composer MasCagni * 

Founded on site of early 
British and Roman settle¬ 
ments: University College. 

\ famous music, art and li¬ 
terary centre; University 
toi!ndc(' incari'.' !5lhcentury; 
Bianiij;\l fairs: Birthplace of 
Philosopher Leibnitz. 

f unne riy Alo ksandropol ; 

1 > Aiineniim h. S. R. 


Agricultural centre 
junction; Air and rail service. 

Port; Winter resort on Grand 
Canary ;Important port of gaso¬ 
line supply first in Spain for 
tankers; Fish canning, manti- 
facturing flour. 

Nearby are world-famous Hoo¬ 
ver Dam, Nellis Air Force Base. 
Las Vegas Bombing and Gun¬ 
nery Range. 

Chief Syrian port; Famous for 
quality tobacco; Silk, oil, poul¬ 
try, sponges, rings, cotton, cer¬ 
eals, fruit. 

Port and commercial centre; 
Woollen milling, potter>% foun¬ 
dries; Exports w'ool. 

Railroad junction; Overlooks 
Lake Geneva; Machines, tex¬ 
tiles, paper; First Swiss printing 
industry. 

Once textile centre of W'orld, 
today leading product.s are ele¬ 
ctronics, coated papers, fiber 
rugs, men’s clothing, shoes. 

Trade centre of cotton, graii>, 
livestock; Cottonseed oil, flour, 
meat packing, cement products. 

Industrial centre; Processes 
coffee, flour, sugar, cot,on, 
copper; Shipbuilding, distilling, 
brewing, lumber milling. 

Rail and industrial centre: 
Railroad equipment, metal, 
leather, tobacco products. 

Industrial and tr.ansportation 
centre of Yorkshire; Major 
woollen producing centre; Rail, 
river and canal scr\icc; Steel 
and iron products. 

Port and industrial centre, e.<- 
porting olive oil, textiles, wine, 
marble, hemp, fruit, copper. 

Rail and manufacturing centre; 
An important knit goods centre; 
Large hosiery, boats industry. 

A“» early fur trading centre; 
Commercial, industrial and tra¬ 
nsportation city; Textiles, auto¬ 
mobiles, steel products, chemi 
leathier, gla.^^. 

Railroad and induslial ciiy; 
Cotton and knit^^ear milling, 
beet-sugar refining, flour. 





GAZETTEER OF CITIES 



/At mouth of 
R.S.F.S.R., 

P^r^98,000 


Leon. Mexico. 
Pop. 2,09,469 


Founded 1703 as St. Peters¬ 
burg and capital of former 
Russian empire 1712-1917; 
Renamed Petrograd 1914 and 
Leningrad, 1924., A cultural 
centre with many educational 
institutions. 

Founded 1576, often subject 
to damaging floods* 



A major port, railroac 
industrial city; Naval^ase^ 
Turbines, tractors, printing^ 
food and tobacco processing, 
machinery, radio; Shipbuilding, 
photographic supplies, lumber 
and rubber products* 


Agriculture and mining centre: 
Gold, silver, tin; Grains, fruit. 


Leopoldville. Capital 
of the Congo Republic. 
Pop. 3,90,000 

Lexington. Kentucky, 
U.S.A, 

Pop. 62,810 


Lhasa. On the north 
bank of the Kyichu, 
capital of Tibet. 

Pop' 50,000 

Lihcrec. OnriverNiesse, 
Czechoslovakia. 

Pop. 66,796 

Libreville, Capital of 
Gabon. Pop. 31,000 

Liege (Luik). Capital of 
Liege province, Belgium. 
Pop. 1,55,670. 

Liepaja (Lepaya). Lat¬ 
vian S.S.R., U.S.S.R. 
Pop.71,000. 

Lille. ON river Dueic, 
Nord, France. 

Pop.l,99,033. 

Lima. Capital of Peru 
and of Lima department, 
Peru. Pop.19,60,000. 

l.imoges. Haute-Vienne, 
France. 

Pop. 1,20,596. 

Lincoln. Capital of Neb¬ 
raska state, U.S.A. 

Pop. 1,28,.521. 

linz. Capital of Upper 
Austria province, 
Austria. Pop. 1,95,978. 

Lisbon (Lisboa) On river 
Tagus, capital of 
Portugal. 

Pop.8.18.000. 


Little Rock. -Arkansas 
state capital, on Arkan¬ 
sas river, U.S.A. 
Pop.1,07,813. 


Founded by American ex¬ 
plorer Henry. M' Stanley in 
1887; Colleges. 

Founded 1779; University of 
Kentucky; Transylvania Co¬ 
llege; Contains homes of 
Henry Clay and Mary Todd 
Lincoln and other notables. 

Made centre of Tibet in 7th 
century, has Jokhang (652), 
Buddhist pilgrims shrine and 
temple of medicine. 

Bohemian textile centre since 
1579; Rail junction. 


Rail terminus 


Settled in 6th century; Inde¬ 
pendent principality in llth 
century; University. 

Founded 13th century; Tem¬ 
porary capital of Latvia in 
World War 1; Health resort. 

Founded 10th or 11th century; 
University, technical and cul¬ 
tural institutions; Historical 
capital of French Flanders. 

Founded 1535; Tourist centre; 
University of San Marcos and 
other cultural institutions. 

Ancient Gallic centre; Histo¬ 
rical capital of Limousin. 


Settled in 1864; Became state 
capital in 1867; University of 
Nebraska; Union College; 
Nebraska Wesleyan University. 

Railroad centre; Customs-free 
zone; On Danube river. 


Ancient town, capital since 
13th century; Tourist centre; 
University, technical college 
and many cultural institutions; 
Largest city of the nation. 

Founded 1722; Fell to Union 
forces in 1863; University of 
Arkansas, Medical school. 
Philander Smith College,, Li¬ 
ttle Rock Universityr 


■River port, rail terminus, air, 
commercial and industrial 
centre; Textiles, chemicals. 

Trade centre of the rich blue 
grass tobacco and livestock 
region: Major tobacco market; 
Tobacco products, whiskey, 
meat packing, machine tools. 

Trade centre; Trades in wool, 
tea, grain carpets, spices; Long 
a major commercial town on 
routes to China, Nepal, India. 

Manufacturing town in former 
Sudetenland; Machinery, lea¬ 
ther products, food processing. 

Trade centre, port on Gulf of 
Guinea; Timber, palm oil. 

Rail and canal transportation 
centre; Manufacturing city; 
Steel and iron foundries, glass. 

Port and naval base; Major 
industrial and railroad centre; 
Exports grain, skins, wool, flax. 

Industrial and rail centre; Lead¬ 
ing textile and iron centre, iron 
foundries, textile mills, loco¬ 
motives, bici'cles. oil icfioing. 

Rail and industrial centre; Port 
at nearby Callao; Textiles furni¬ 
ture, shoes, glash, chemicals. 

Industrial and rail centre; Noted 
porcelain manufaeiuring and 
enamel art work centre. 

Trade, manufacturing and rail¬ 
road centre; Railroad simps: 
Dairy products, |»rintinc. rubber 
products, cciephonc equipment. 

Danube river port; Steel and 
iron foundries, shipbuilding, 
textile.s, chemicals, flour mailing. 

Chief port, nation’s showplace. 
rail, air and industrial cemre; 
Textiles, shipi^ards, chemicals 
toed and lumber products, to* 
bacco, ceramics, flour milling* 

FinanCi.iI and business centre; 
Wood products, furniture! 
cotlon-sccd oil lanm bulbs, 
chemicals, vatches, :nmeras,* 
boats, clocks, clothing. 



Second largest 
tritain, England. 
,659. 


Ljubljana, Capital of 
Slovenia, Yugoslavia. 
Pop. 1,55,000* 


Lodz, “Manchester of 
Poland^, Poland. 
Pop.7,23,000. 


Lome, Capital of Togo. 
Pop.80,000, 

London, Capital of Uni¬ 
ted IGngdom of Great 
Britain and Northern 
Ireland, England. 
Pop.8,34,61,137. 


London. Ontario, 

Canada. 

Pop-1,81,283. 


Londonderry. Capital of 
Londonderry county, 
N. Ireland. 

Pop.53,744. 

Long Beach. Ocean port 
California, U.S.A. 
Pop.3,44,168. 


Long Xuyen. Port, 

S.Vietnam. Pop.1,48,000. 

Lorain. Ohio, U.S.A. 
Pop.68,932. 

Lon Angeles. Metropolis 
of Pacific coast states, 
City ha." become tourist 
Mecca because of its 
Mediterranean type cli¬ 
mate, the mountain, 
desert and seashore sce¬ 
nery, California, U S.,\. 
Pop.24.79,015. 


Louisvilfe. Major river 
port gateway bet- 
V .n Midv/cst .ard South 
Kentucky state, L.S.A. 
90,639. 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES 


Founded 13th century; Uni¬ 
versity and other cultural in¬ 
stitutions; Canal links to Lan¬ 
cashire and Yorkshire. 


Sl 

ail cenksl^^a^ 


Industrial and rail 
docking facilities for world-wide 
shipping; Exports textiles, coal 
machinery; Processes sugar. 


Modem town known since 
13th century; Cultural centre; 
Resort; Former capital of 
Illyria and Caniiola; Univer¬ 
sity and cultural institutions. 


Rail ana industrial centre; Tur¬ 
bines, bicycles, typewriters, 
radio and heating apparatus, 
textile and chemical engineering, 
food industry, timber, leather. 


Second largest city of Poland, 
grew only in 19th century as 
result of development of tex¬ 
tile industry; University. 

Airport; Rail terminus. 


History of the city of London 
began as Roman settlement in 
first century; Administrative 
centre of British Common¬ 
wealth; Universiy of London, 
noted museums and other cul¬ 
tural institutions—Westmini¬ 
ster Abbey, Buckingham 
Palace, St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Industrial, rail and air centre; 
Largest textile city in Poland; 
Machinery, chemicals, distilling, 
silk, metal products, apparel. 

Trade centre, and port on gulf of 
Guinea; Cotton and palm oil. 

International, commercial,, fin¬ 
ancial, insurance and indu.strial 
interests; Printing and publish¬ 
ing; Railroads, airports and 
immence docking facilities for 
world-wide shipping on Thornes 
river; Industries include cloth¬ 
ing, food and drink, film pro¬ 
duction, chemicals. 


Founded 1826; University of 
Western Ontario, Huron 
College, St. Peters Seminary 
and other cultural institutions. 

Built around abbey, founded 
546; Also called Derry; Uni¬ 
versity college; Air and rail 
centre. 

Settled in 1880’s; The dis¬ 
covery of oil and nearby Sig¬ 
nal Hill gave great impetus to 
city’s growth in 1921; Long 
Beach City College; Long 
Beach State College; Resort. 


Rail and industrial city; Metal 
and food products, oil refining, 
stoves, radios, shoes, paper 
boxes, electrical equipment. 

Port and industrial centre; 
Linens, wool, shipbuilding, 
brass and iron goods; Ex¬ 
ports livestock, textiles. 

Manufacturing centre; Has 
nation’s 2nd largest oil field; 
Aircraft,automobile assembling, 
chemicals, oil refining, soap, 
sea-food canning, rubber pro¬ 
ducts, shipbuilding. 


Former Khmer cultural centre 
in Mekong river delta, 


Rice, sugar, maize, tobacco, 
fruit, silk. 


Settled 1807; On lake Erie. Industrial centre and lake port; 

Large steel mill; Railroad shops. 


City was founded in 1781 by 
Spanish; Fell to U'S. during 
hlexican War; First boom 
occured in latter 19th century 
with coming of railroads and 
real estate speculation; In 
1910s growth was tremen¬ 
dously accelerated by oil 
boom and opening of movie 
studios; University of 
California at Los Angeles; 
University of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia, Loyola University. 

Settled in 1778 by George 
Rogers Clark; Was named in 
hoj.our of lx)uis XVT; Uni- 
’ cr.sity of Louisville; Several 
colleges. 


Major industrial, and commer¬ 
cial centre; Chief television and 
radio centre of U.S.; Major sea¬ 
port, aviafion manufacturing 
a.id oil producing and refining 
centre; Important centre of 
automobile assembling, canned 
goods, clothing, tyres, ceramics, 
furniture, photographic equip¬ 
ment and oil well enuipment, 
soap, paint, paper products, 
glass, metal produets,machincry; 
Motion picture-capita! of'vorld. 

Commercial and industrial cen¬ 
tre of state; Important distilJng 
centre; Whiskey, cigaretts.lum¬ 
ber products, furniture, meat 
packing, s>Tithetic rubber, pcint. 


WNisr/f 



:o barques. Capi- 
zambique. 


a,83,798. 


Lowell. Massachusetts, 
U. S.A. 

Pop.92,107. 


Luanda. Angola, West 
.\frica. Pop.2,20,000. 

Lubbock. Texas, U.S.A. 
Pop.1,28,691. 


Lubeck. Schleswig-Hol¬ 
stein state. West 
Germany. 

Pop.2,36,000. 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES 


Modern town developed after 
1950; Capital since 1907; Air¬ 
port; Outlet for Transvaal and 
Swaaland. 


Rail and manufacturing 
Exports cattle, coal,^ 
cotton, sisal, copra, timber; 
Textile milling, boat building* 



Settled 1653; TextUe mills 
developed after 1822; Lowell 
Textile Institute; State Tea¬ 
chers College* 


Important textile manufacturing 
centre; Cotton, woollen and 
rayon textiles, shoes, knit goods, 
electrical equipment, hosiery. 


Founded 1575; Formerly Sao Capital port, rail terminus and 
Paulo de Loanda; Airport. industrial centre; Exports sugar. 


Founded 1891; Texas techno¬ 
logical college; Commercial 
centre. 

New City dates from 12th 
century ; Head of Hanseatic 
League in Middle Ages; Tech¬ 
nical schools. 


Third largest inland cotton 
market in U.S.A*; Cottonseed 
oil capital of the world. 

Baltic port, manufacturing and 
shipping centre; Iron and 
cement products, boats, tile, 
furniture, machinery. 


Lublin Capital of Lublin 
province, Poland. 

Pop. 1,81,000. 

Ludwigshafen. Rhine- 
Palatinate, WestGermany. 
Pop.l,71,500. 

Lusaka. Capital of 
Zambia. Pop.28,700. 

Litxembowg. Capital of 
Luxembourg. 

Pop.70158. 


Vvov (Lwow) Ukrainian 
SSR, U.S.S.R. 



Lyallpur. Pakistan. 
Pop.4,25,200. 


Lynchburg. 
Virginia, U.S.A. 
Pop. 54,790 


Lyim. Massachusetts, 
U.S*A. 

Pop. 94,478. 

Lyon. Cl.yons.) 

FJionc department, 
France. 

Pop. 5,35,784. 

Macao. Capital of 
Macao, S. China. 

Pop. 1,66,544 


Maccio. Capital of 
Alagoas state, Brazil. 
Pop. 1,70,134 

Macon. 

Georgia, U.S.A. 

Pop* 69,764 


Mentioned as early as lOlh 
century; Rail junction. 

Heavily bombed on World 
Warn, but now reconstructed 


Succeeded Livingston as capi¬ 
tal in 1935. 

Capital of Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg; 10th century 
fortress; Locally called Letze- 
burg; Also Luxemburg. 

Former capital of Austrian 
Galicia, and Ukrainian Re¬ 
public of 1918; University 
and technical schools; 

Rail junction; Agricultural 
College. 

Settled in mid 18th century; 
Established as town in 1786; 
Lynchbufg,Randolph-Macon, 
Virginia, Sweet Briar colleges. 

Settled in 1629. 


Founded 43 BC was capital 
of Canal during Roman rule; 
University, technical insti¬ 
tutes; Cultural centre. 

A port settlement on south 
coast of Kwangtung; Offi¬ 
cial Portuguese rule since 
1887; A resort. 

Rail and air centre. 


Settled in 1806; MerccrUni- 
versity; Wesleyan college, 
Robins Air Force Base nearby 


Trade and industrial city; Tex¬ 
tile centre; Machinery, leather 
goods, aircraft, automobiles. 

Important riverport and railroad 
centre; Chemicals, iron, drugs, 
machiner>% food processing. 

Rail and air serx^ice; A trading 
centre; Grains milling. 

Agriculture, stock raising, rail 
and industrial centre: Farm 
products, machinery, clothing, 
chemicals, food processing. 

Important industrial and rail¬ 
road centre; Agricultural, rail¬ 
road, electrical, gas and printing 
machinery; Chemicals, glass. 

Market centre; Sugar, flour and 
cotton milling, fruit canning. 

Trade and agricultural centre; 
Important shoe manufacturing 
area, atomic reactors, commu¬ 
nications products, textiles. 

Important electrical equipment 
and shoe manufacturing centre; 
Electric motors, aircraft. 

Important rail and transporta¬ 
tion centre ;Famous for synthe¬ 
tic fibres only French factory 
on nylon thread; Silk centre. 

Port and trading centre: Tea 
processing, fish, tobacco, rice, 
opium, fruit, lacquer, silk, ce¬ 
ment, timber. Exports fish. 

Port shipping cotton, sugar 
hides, rum; Textile and lumber 
mills, wax and tobacco products. 

Commercial, industrial r.nd rail¬ 
road centre; Railroad shops; 
l exliltrs, clot (ling, lumber. 


miSTffy. 



Capital of 
state,U.S‘A. 
,26,'^06 


Madrid. Capital of 

Spain and Madrid 
province. 

Pop* 19,75,666 

Mafekmg. Capital of 

Botswana. Pop. 8,279 

Magdeburg. 

Saxony-Anhalt, East 
Germany. 

Pop. 2,67,733 


Magelang. Java, 
Indonesia. 

Pop. 96,454 

Magnitogorsk. RSFSR, 
U.S.S.R. 

Pop. 3,33,000 

Mainz. Rhine-Palatinate 
state. West Germany. 
Pop. 1,39,400 


Makassar. Capital of 
Sulawesi (Celebes) 
province, Indonesia. 
Pop. 3,84,000 


gazetteer of cities 


Was trading port in 1820; 
Educational centre; Wiscon¬ 
sin University; City of natu¬ 
ral beauty. 

Founded in 10th century; 
Capital of Spain since 1560; 
Cultural centre; University. 

Established as headquarters 
for tribal administration. 

Former capital of Prussian 
Saxony; A Saxon colony in 
9th century; Important mem¬ 
ber of Hanseatic League in 
Middle Ages. 

Resort; Nearby Borobudur, 
9th century Hindu Javanese 
temple ruins. 

Founded 1931; Rail junction 
in Ural mountains. 


Ancient settlement; Univer¬ 
sity; Birthplace of printing 
inventor Gutenberg, and an 
early printing centre. 

Settled by Dutch in 1607; 
Former capita! of important 
sultanate; Branch of the 
University of Indonesia. 


Trade 

centre; Meat packing, batteries, 
hospital equipment, farm and 
construction machinery. 

Transportation centre; Cinema 
industry; Banking, printing, 
publisliing, ceramics, glass* 
jewelry, glass, textiles, paper. 

Trading centre; Rail junction; 
Cement works. 

Elbe river port and manufa¬ 
cturing city; Centre of canal 
network; Large sugar refineries, 
synthetic oil processing, steel 
and iron plants, textiles. 

Agricultural centre of Java; 
Rice, tobacco, vanilla, coffee, 
tea, tannery. 

Leading metallurgical centre 
of U.S.S.R., Iron and steel, 
mining machinery, cement. 

Rhine river port; Rail and indu¬ 
strial centre; Machinery, tex¬ 
tiles, building materials, metal 
and woodworking, furniture. 

Port on Makasser Strait; Fish¬ 
ing; Exports rice, cofi'ee, 
teak, copra, spices, shell, cotton, 
cable station. 



Afn/reevAa.UkrainianS.S.R, Rail terminus; Also called Industrial centre; Major steel 
U.S.S.R.Pop. 3,81,(XX) Makeyevka. and iron production; Coke. 


Makhachkala. Capital of 
Dagestan Autonomous 
S. S. R,, Russian 
R.S.F.S.R. Pop. 1,19,000 

Malacca. On Strait of 
Malaxa, Malaya. 

Pop. 3,41,319 


Malaga. Capital of 
Malaga province, 
Andalusia. Spam. 

Pop. 2,83,444 

^falang. 

Java, Indonesia. 

Pop. 5,00,000 

Malden. Massa ^. i: ;c 1 1 s 
state, U.S.A 
Pop. 57,676 

Malmo. Pori, Sweden. 
Pop* 2,29,388 

*^.tnad^. Celebes, 
Indonesia. 

Pop 50,000 


Formerly Petrovsk; Technical 
school and teachers, college. 


Settled by Malays in 15th 
century; It was capital of 
independent kingdom to 18th 
century; Malayan name 
Malaka. 

Early Phoenician colony; Ca¬ 
pital of independent Moorish 
kingdom in Middle Ages.- 

Christian Theological Insti¬ 
tute; Railroad centre. 

Settled 1640; Residential 
centre. 


Founded 12th or 13th cen¬ 
tury; Train ferry to Copen¬ 
hagen; Air and rail centre. 

centre of Christi- 
an'ty in East Indies; Some- 
llitic.s spelled Menado. 


Ca.spian port; Industrial and 
commercial centre; Trading in 
grains, textiles, petroleum pro¬ 
ducts; Oil refining. 

Capital settlement of Malacca; 
Terminus of railroad branch 
of Malayan Railway with air 
scr\’ice, radio and cable station; 
Exports rubber. 

Mediterranean port and indu¬ 
strial centre; Processes and 
exports olive oil wine, raisins; 
Metal and leather goods. 

Agricultural centre; Textiles, 
sawmilling, soap, tobacco 
products. 

Manufacturing suburb of 
Boston; Large retail shopping 
centre; Rubber footwear. 

Manufacturing centre; Exports 
agricultural products, lumber, 
paper, cattle; Shipbuilding. 

Port on Celebes Sea: Exports 
lice, coconuts, coffee, spices 
sugar, maize. 
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f / Capital and 
v%ritcgesr(?ip;^of Nicaragua. 


Manama. Capital of 
British protected 
Bahrein. Pop. 39,648 


Manaus. (Manaos). 
Capital of Amazonas 
state, Brazil. 

Pop. 1,75,343 


Manchester. One of lar¬ 
gest cities of Britain, 
England. 

Pop.703082 

Manchester. New Ham¬ 
pshire State, U.S.A. 
Pop.88282 


Mandalay. Chief city of 
Upper Burma. 

Pop. 182367 

Manila. Capital of Phili¬ 
ppines, finest port in Far 
East, on Manila Bay, 
Luzon, Philippines. 
Pop.3006627 

Manhales. Capital of 
Caldas department, Col¬ 
ombia. Pop* 176080 

Mannheim. Baden-Wurtt- 
eraberg state. West Ger¬ 
many. Pop. 321100 

Mansfield. Ohio,U.S.A. 
Pop.47325 

Mar del Plata. Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 
Pop.300,000 

Maracaibo. Capital of 
Zulia state,Venezuela. 
Pop.432,902 

Maribor. Slovenia, Yu¬ 
goslavia. 

Pop.84,000 


Marrakesh. Second city 
of the sultanate,Moro¬ 
cco. 

Pop. 243134 


Marseille. Bouches-du- 
Rhone, France. 

Pop. 783738 

Maseru. Capital of Le¬ 
sotho (Basutoland) 

Pop. 5739 


Capital since 1855 has al¬ 
most been destroyed by many 
disasters in last hundred years. 

Residential British political 
agency and local sheikh; Air¬ 
port at nearby Muharraq. 

Fort founded 1660, colony 
established 1674; Botanical 
and zoological gardens, 
museums and observatory. 

Site of Roman fort; Univer¬ 
sity ;College of Science,Music, 
Art, Cultural institutions,libr- 
aries, art galleries, museums. 

Settled 1722; Had world's 
largest cotton textile rnilKAm- 
oskeag Mills closed in 1935; 
St. Anselm’s College; Has 
large population of French 
Canadian derivation. 

Founded 1857, capital of Bu¬ 
rmese kingdom 1860-1885. 


“Pearl of'the Orient”; Found¬ 
ed 1571; Heavily damaged in 
World War 11; University of 
Santo Thomas(1611);Univer- 
sity of the Philippines. 

Rail junction; In Cauca valley. 


Fishing village before 17th 
century; Technical schools, 
commercial University. 

Founded 1808; Ohio State 
Refjrmatoiy is here. 

Major seashore resort. 


Founded 1569; Un iversi ty. 


Modern town founded 10th 
or 11th centur>^; Formation 
of Yugoslavia (1918) included 
Maribor. 

Founded 1062, former capital 
of several dynasties. Modem 
tovyn built in 1913; Former 
religious centre, with many 
parks and gardens. 

Founded by Greeks about 
600 B.C; Rail centre. 


On rail spur of S.:)iith Afri¬ 
can Railw'ays. 


On scenic lake h' 
Railroad shops, canned' 
textiles, cement, drugs. 



soap. 


Port on Bahrein Island, Persian 
Gulf; Oil fields on island; 
Pearling, fishing, dhow’-building. 

Riverport, air and chief trading 
centre;Ships sugar,colton,hides; 
Trading in Brazil nuts, cacao; 
Native Indian handicrafts. 

Commercial centre; One of bus¬ 
iest seaports, with airport ;Hea- 
vy light, electrical and atomic 
engineering, chemicals, aircraft. 

Largest industrial and com¬ 
mercial centre in New Hamp¬ 
shire; Important shoe and tex¬ 
tile centre; Woollen, cotton and 
knitted textiles, cigars, shoes, 
printing. 

Irrawaddy riverport; Railroad 
junction; Many canals; Silk, 
gold, and silver working. 


Railroad centre with air servi¬ 
ces; Machinery, sugar refining, 
textile mills, rubber and leather 
goods, paint, tobacco products; 
Exports rice, copra, coconut oil. 

Important coffee growing and 
processing centre; Livestock, 
textilcs,distilling, rope. 

Rhine rh'er port, rail junction 
and manufacturing cent re; Ag¬ 
ricultural machinery, trucks. 


Industrial centre; Large electric 
appliance plants; Refrigerators. 

Industrial centre and Atlantic 
port.cigarettes, paper, footwear; 
Important fishing industry. 

Second port of the countr> ; 
Ships lumber, hides, cacao, oil, 
coffee;Dair 3 'ing, tanning. 

Industrial centre; Metal produ¬ 
cts, shoe.s, chemicals, autos, 
woods, textiles. 


Air and rail scrv'iceJailer con¬ 
necting to port at Safi on Atlantic 
85miles; Wool, fruit, flourmill¬ 
ing, carpets, Morocco leather; 
Lead, copper. 

Mediterranean port, manufact¬ 
uring city; Exports metal 
i^roducts, wine, olve oil, sugar. 

Agnculi ural and livestock centre; 
Industrial school. 
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Matanzas. Cuba. 
Pop.63916 

Matsuyama. Shikoku, 
Japan. Pop.268000 


A fort from 1508 to 1648, 
was owned by Persia from 
1650-1741, then taken over by 
present dynasty. 

Founded 1693; Rail centre; 
Tourist centre. 

Rail junction; Agricultural 
school; On Inland Sea. 


Mayaguez. Seaport, Pue¬ 
rto Rico 
Pop.50808 


Nearby San German founded 
by Son Columbus; Has one 
of West Hemisphere’s oldest 
churches and technical schools 


MozarA-SImrif 'Hovih of Chief centre of Afghan Turk- 
Kabul, Afghanistan. estan;Siteof ancient Balkh. 

Pop.41960 

Mbabane. Capital of Capital since 1902 

Swaziland. Pop. 3428 


Mecca. Co-capital of coun- Ancient caravan city,became 
try and chief city of the centre for local princes (960- 

Hejaz, Saudi Arabia. 1882) and capital of Hejaz 

Pop. 200,000 kingdom (1916-1924); Moha¬ 

mmed born here in 570,flee¬ 
ing to Medina in 622. 


Mechelen. (Malines) 
Belgium. 

Pop.64847. 

Medan. Capital of Sum¬ 
atra province, Indonesia 
Pop.500000 


Mentioned in 8th century. 


Founded about 1880; Largest 
city on island; Scat of local 
Sultan of Deli. 


Medellin. Capital of 
Antioquia dept ( olo- 
mbia. Pop 6W10 

Medford. Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.6497i 

Medina. Second holy 
city of Islam. 

Saudi Arabia. 

Pop.50,000 


Founded l7tJi century; Several 
universities and cultural in¬ 
stitutions; Air and rail service. 

Residential suburb of Boston; 
Settled in 1630; Tufts Univ¬ 
ersity- 

Ancient city, an early Jewish 
colony; Capital of Caliphate 
from 622 to 661; Tomb of Mo 
hammed ;Tombs of Abu Bakr 
and Omar. 


Mekncs.A former capi¬ 
tal and residence of 
Sultan, Morocco. 

Pop. 175,943 


Founded 11th century' near 
Roman ruins; Moroccan cap¬ 
ital from 1675 to 1728; Mou¬ 
ntain resorts. 


Melbourne. Capital of 
Victoria state, second 
largest city and port, 
Australia. Pop. 1907366 

MelUla. Port on Medit¬ 
erranean coast of Moro¬ 
cco, Spain. Pop. 85010 


Founedd 1835; Capital of 
Australia, 1901-1927; Parlia¬ 
ment located here; Nearby 
resorts; University, colleges. 

Ancie’^ ■ Phoenician town, 
under Spain since late 15th 
century. 


Mciiiopol Ukrainian Cultural centre. 
SSK,U.S.S.R. 

Pop. 95000 


Afemphi:. Tennessee. 
U.S.A. 

Pop.4^7524 


Founded in 1819; De Soto 
stopped here in 1541 as did 
LaSalle in 1682; Southw'cst- 
cm Mcmplus State University. 


Port at northern st 
Matrah; Exports daK.,, _, 

nf^nrlc ■nomf*arnnntf‘Q* Airfield 



Industrial centre; Iron works, 
sugar refining, leather goods. 

Port; Rice, wheat, cotton;Ex- 
ports cotton textiles, paper. 

Important west coast industrial 
centre and port; Sugar,fruits, 
coPee, clothing, rum, sugar, 
refining; University. 

Horse treeding, rugs, carpets, 
cotton, silk, grains, fruits,brick. 


Trade centre; Tin mining. 

Religious centre of Islam; 
Manufacturing city of religious 
ornamcnts;Now political as well 
as religious centre since the 
capture by Ibn Saud, 1924. 

Manufacturing and industrial 
city and rail centre; Tapestries, 
furniture, railroad works. 

Chief port on Deli river; Pail 
centre, radio station, airfield 
just south of city; Tobacco. 

Major coffee growing and pro. 
cessing centre; le-vtile mills, 
food and tobacco products. 

Paper boxes, beds, mattresses; 
Was noted in 18th century for 
“Medford rum”. 

Noted fruit orchards and foun¬ 
tains; Cereals, fruits; Large to¬ 
urist trade; Formerly rail ter¬ 
minus of Damascus line (now 
unused) 

Agricultural centre; Air and 
rail service; Fruits, vegetables, 
wool, carpct.s, canning metal 
working. 

Air, rail and industrial centre; 
Exports meat, wool, dair>' prod¬ 
ucts, grain, fruit; Textiles,apparel 
leather, soap, shipbuilding. 

Air, radio, and rail service; Iron, 
lead, and zinc mines nearbv; 
Fishing, boot building. 

Manufacturing city; Farm equi¬ 
pment, diesel engines, chemicals 
furniture, apparel. 

Leading commercial and indus¬ 
trial centre; Leading U.S. cotton 
and hardwood market; Major 
river port and railroad centre. 
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Capital of 
‘province, Arge- 


Pop.115161 


Merida. Capital of Yu¬ 
catan state, Mexico. 
Pop.170834 


Meshed. Kliurasan pro/- 
ince,Iran. 

Pop. 266,000 


Alessina. Sicily, Italy. 
Pop.2,51,423. 


Metz. Moselle, France. 
Pop. 1,09,678. 


Mexicali. Capital of Baja 
California state, Mexico. 
Pop. 1,74,540. 

Mexico. Capital of the 
Mexico Republic, one 
of the oldest cities of 
North America, 
Pop.28,32,133. 


Miami. Leading report 
centre, Florida, U.S.A. 
Pop.2,91,688. 


Miami Beach. Florida 
state, U.S.A. Pop.63,145. 

Mhhurinsk. R.S.F S'R*, 
U.S.S.R. Pop.80,000. 

Middlesbrough. Cleve¬ 
land district, England. 
Pop. 1,57,308. 

Milan (Milano). Capital 
of Lombardy, Italy. 
Pop.15,80,978. 


Milwaukee. Wisconsin 
state in Lake Michigan, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.7,41,324. 


Minneapolis. Minnesota, 
on Mississippi river, 
U.SA. 

Pop.4,82.872. 


Founded 1561; Destroyed by 
earthquake in 1861; Univer¬ 
sity colleges and many other 
educational institutions. 



Chief industry grape 
and wine making^lail wntre; 
Food processing and canning, 
lead foundries, rubber goods 


Founded 1542 on site ofMay- Rail,air and commercial centre; 
an city; University and other Port at Progreso; Fanning mid 
educational institutions;Centre livestock area; Centre of sisal 
for tourists visiting Mayan fiber industry; Cement, sugar 
ruins. refining, flour milling. 


Largest city of Khurasan ;Pil- 
grim centre for Shiite Muslims 
with shrine of Iman Reza; 
Tomb of poet Firdausi. 

Settled by Greeks in 8th cen¬ 
tury B.C., has few old build¬ 
ings due to destruction by 
earthquakes (1908) and bomb¬ 
ing in World Wa r II; 

Gallic tribal capital, Roman 
colony, capital of Frankish 
kingdom of Austrasia. 

Cultural centre; Border town 
in irrigated valley. 


Believed founded in 12th cen¬ 
tury; Aztec capital about 
1326; Capital of Mexican 
empire 1863-1867; Oldest 
church of Americas; Univer¬ 
sity; Tourist centre. 

Founded as army post. Ft. 
Dallas, in 1836; Remained as 
small village under entry of 
railroad under the leadership 
of Henry. M. Flagler, 1896; 
Grew during 1920’s. 

Founded 1915; Famous ocean 
side resort. 

Formerly Kozlov. 


Site of old settlement, modern 
city developed in 19th century; 
Technical College. 

An ancient Gallic capital, 
several times independent city 
of the state; Famous cathe¬ 
dral in Gothic style. 

City was settled about 1835; 
Large German influx began 
after 1848 Revolution; Fur 
trading post was located here 
in 1795; Wisconsin Univer¬ 
sity, Marquette University. 

First settler built cabin in 1847; 
Incorporated in 1856; Grow 
as major flour milling centre; 
University of Minnesota. 


Air, radio, and rail centre; Car¬ 
pets, wool, hides and skins, text¬ 
iles, leather,timber, opium, grain, 
fruit, tanning, food processing. 

Port, rail and industrial centre; 
Exports olive and linseed oils, 
wine, silk, linens, grain, fish, 
fruit; Shipbuilding, foundries; 
University. 

Industrial and rail centre; Shoes 
textiles, hosiery, hats, metal and 
tobacco products, processing. 

Agricultural centre exporting 
cotton and cotton products, 
minerals, hides, cotton gins. 

Industrial, commercial, air and 
rail centre; Textiles, silver and 
gold refining, auto assembly, 
metal products, paper, glass, 
rubber, leather, tobacco, food 
and petroleum products. 

Commercial centre; Major 
international airway terminal; 
Horse racing, yachting, fishing; 
Manufacturing centre; Shipping 
port; Packs and ships citrus 
fruits and vegetables. 

Has large number of palatial 
hotels and apartment houses. 

Industrial and rail centre; Tra¬ 
ctor and locomotive parts. 

Manufacturing centre and i>ort 
on northeast coast of Yorkshire; 
Steel and iron works. 

Second largest city of th^ coun¬ 
try; Rail, air and industrial 
centre; Banking capital: Leader 
in industry and commerce. 

Major industrial centre, noted 
for its beer and machinery 
industries; Commercial centre: 
Dike port imports large quanti¬ 
ties of coal and oil; Lcadini; 
producer of beer, meat products. 

Chief commercial, financial, 
transportation and industrial 
centre; Chief grain market of 
U.S.A.; Flour milling centre. 
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of Bey- 
S. R., 

U.S.S.R. 

Pop.5,99,000. 

Minya CEl Minya), 
Upper Egypt. 
Pop.93,300. 

Miskolc. Hungary. 
Pop. 1,51,000. 


First mentioned in 11th cen¬ 
tury; State University, tech¬ 
nical, professional and re¬ 
search institutions. 



Industrial, rail, and comf 
centre; Machine tools, clothing, 
leather and wood products, 
tractors, bicjxles, textiles. 


Rail service; Nile river port. Trading centre for cotton, cer¬ 
eals, sugar; Cotton and woollen 
textiles. 

Many agricultural fairs held; industrial centre; Iron and stceh 
Rail and air centre. railroad equipment, tanning* 


Mobile* Important sea¬ 
port city connected with 
interior Alabama by ex¬ 
cellent rail and waterway 
svstein, Alabama state, 
U.S.A. Pop.2,02,779. 

Modena. Emilia, Italy* 
Pop. 1,39,496. 


Mogadishu. Capital of 
Somalia. Pop.86,643. 

Mogilev. Ukrainian 
S.S.R, U.S.S.R. 

Pop. 1,21,000. 

Moji. Kyshu, Japan. 
Pop.1,52,081. 

Mokpo. Major port of 
Soiuhwcst Korea, S. 
Korea. Pop. 1,13,636. 

Molotov. (Perm) On 
river Kama, R.S.F.S.R, 
U.S.S.R. Pop.7,01000. 

Mombasa. Chief port of 
East Africa, Kenya. 

Pop. 1,78,400. 

Monaco. Capital of 
Monaco. 

Pop.2,422. 

Monroe. Louisiana state, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.52,219. 

Monrovia. Capitai and 
chief port of Liberia. 
Pop. 18,000. 

.Monferny Capital of 
Nuevo Leon state, 
Mc.'.ico. Pop. 5,96,993. 

Montevideo. Capital of 
Uruguay and Montevi¬ 
deo" dcparimcpt. 
Pop.9,22,885. 

Montgomery. Capital of 
Mttbama ^uUc, U.S.A. 
Po:> 1.34,3^3. 


Founded by Bienville in 1702; 
Ceded to Britain in 1763; 
Later fell to Spain in 1780 and 
ceded to U.S. in 1813; Was 
scene of naval battle of Mo¬ 
bile Bay in 1864. 

All old Etruscan city before 
Roman occupation, was inde- 
pendentnth to 19th century; 
University. 

Sold to Italy by Zanzibar, 
1905. 

Cultural centre; Railroad 
centre. 

Rail terminus with 1 mile 
tunnel to Shimonosek. 

Rail terminus. 


Called Perm since 1957; State 
University; Professional and 
Technical schools. 

Settled by Arabs in 11th cen¬ 
tury, ruled from Oman, then 
Zanzibar; Capital of Br. East 
Africa 1887-1907; University. 

Founded by Phoenicians, in¬ 
dependent since 1814; All 
year resort on Riviera. 

Founded as French outpost, 
1785; Northeast Louisiana 
State College. 

Founded 1822 by ex-Ameri- 
can slaves; Sub-base in World 
War II. 

Founded in 16th century; 
Near resort region; Airport; 
Third largest city of Mexico. 

Founded 1726; University 
and other cuUiu-al institutions; 
Nearby resorts include famous 
Punta del 

Settled 1817; Jefferson Davis 
elected President here; Was 
fir?a capital of the confederacy 
ill 1861; Huntingdon College. 


Has large docks and shipbuild¬ 
ing establishments; Railroad 
shops; Paper, pulp, aluminium, 
cement, building materials, oil \ 
refining, chemicals; Air force 
base is nearby. 

Rail and industrial city; Linen, 
woollen goods, leather, machi¬ 
nery, food products, steel foun¬ 
dries, furniture, clay goods. 

Chief port and trade outlet; 
Sawmilling, tanning. 

Industrial centre; Steam tra¬ 
ctors, w'earing apparel, foundry, ' 
flour milling, furniture. 

Port and industrial centre ;S(ecl, 
sugar refining, rice milling. 

Commercial centre and port on 
Yellow sea; Rice refining, cotton 
ginning, canning, vegetable oil. 

Important manufacturing and 
transportation centre; Large 
machine industry. 

Rail terminus; Exports coffee, 
livestock, tea, cotton, hides, 
ivory, sisal; Airport; Coaling 
station* 

Nearby Monte Carlo Casino 
provides chief source of revenue; 
Exports olive oil, fruits. 

Industrial and trade centre; 
Railroad shops, carbon black, 
lumber products. 

Rail terminus; Exports rubber, 
iron, timber, cassava, palm pro¬ 
ducts; Brick, sawmilling. 

Railroad and industrial centre; 
Major steel and iron industrj^; 
Gold, silver; Metal refineries. 

Air and rail centre of the country; 
Principal port, shipping live¬ 
stock, meat and meat products, 
hides, farm product. 

Railroad, cotton and livestock 
centre; Has important stock- 
yards and railroad shops; .Max- 
v eil and Gunter Air Force B.ases. 
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Heraull, 


Montreal Quebec, lar¬ 
gest city of Canada. 
Pop.21,09,509. 


Founded 8th century; Cul¬ 
tural centre of Languedoc; 
Health resort; Famous bota¬ 
nical gardens; University. 

Cartier visited 1535; Fur trad¬ 
ing fort, 1611; McGill, Mon¬ 
treal Universities. 


Rail junction; Soap, 
chemicals, salt, textiles, wine, 
fruit, chocolate, Ieather,printing, 
wine casks. 

Chief port, rail, air, canal, bank¬ 
ing, commercial and industrial 
centre; Iron and steel. 


Morelia. Capital of Mi- 
cnoacan state, Mexico. 

Pop. 1 , 00 , 828 . 


Moscow, Capital of 
Russian S.F-S.R. and 
of entire U.S.S.R. 

Pop.63,88,000- 


Mosul On Upper Tigris 
rivcr,sccond city of Iraq. 
Pop. 341,000 


MoulmeifhVovi at mouth 
of Salween river, Anda¬ 
man Sea, Burma. 

Pop. 101720 


Founded 1541; Nearby re¬ 
sorts at Lake Patzcuaio; Co¬ 
llege, museum. 

Datingfrom 12th century,city 
bccarne centre of expanding 
Russian empire; University, 
technical and scientific insti¬ 
tutions, museums, art galleries 
theatres;Citadcl of the Krem¬ 
lin; Russian Moskva. 

Old Arabic town, capital of 
independent dymasty in 10th 
or 11th centuries; Ruins of 
ancient Nineveh across rivor. 

Chief town of British Burma 
from 1826 to 1852; Airfield; 
On gulf of Martaban. 


Trade centre; Flour milling, 
sugar refining, coffee and veget¬ 
able oil processing, tanning. 

Commercial and manufacturing 
city; Transportation centre for 
air, rail, land routes, and shipp¬ 
ing lines; Steel machinery, 
machine tools, precision instru- 
ments.motors, endues, aircraft, 
automobiles,chemicals, printing. 

Air and rail service; Oil fields 
nearby; Grain, livestock, fruit, 
weaving, tanning, flour milling; 
Once famous muslin trade. 

Rice milling, shipbuilding, 
teakmilling, metal working; 
Terminus of South Burma rail¬ 
road. 


Mount Vernon. New york 
0-S.A. Pop.76010 


Mukden. (Shenyang) 
Liaoning, China. 
Pop. 2299900 


Mulheim an der Ruhr, 
North Rhinc-Westphalia 
state, West Germany. 
Pop. 189,900 

MuJhouse. Haul- Rhin, 
France, Pop. 110735 


Multan. On river Chen- 
ab, Pakistan. 

Pop-358,000 


Muncie. Indiana 
U.S.A. 

Pop. 68603 


state.. 


A47/mW/.(Munchen) Cap- 
^1 ot Bavaria state, 
Germany. 

Pop.157,300 


Munster. North Rhine- 
West Phalia state. West 
Germany. 

Pop. 189,700 


Settled 1664; St. PaiiPs Church 
National Historic site is here. 

ATatar capital in 12thcent- 
ury; Was Manchu dynasty ca¬ 
pital from 1625 to 1912; Im- 
pcrialJpaJace and tombs; Uni¬ 
versity; Formerly] Fcngticn. 

Patesfrom 11th century; Rail 
junction. 


Mulhausen (Ger.);Intematio- 
nal airport Basel- Mulhouse. 

Ancient city; Colleges; Rail 
centre. 


Settled 1827; Experienced 
natural gas boom in late 19th 
century; Ball State College. 

Capital since 1255; Besieged 
by the Swedish in 1632 and bv 
the Austrians in 1705 andl742; 
In 1919 the Nazi Party was’ 
founded here; Rebuilt after 
the world war II damage;Uni- 
versity (1472) and many cult¬ 
ural institutions; One of lead¬ 
ing centres for exhibitions. 

On site of 9th centuiy- monas- 
teiy;In M'ddle Ages an impor¬ 
tant member of Hanseatic 
League;Hea\'y dcsiruction in 
World War J1; University. 


Residential suburb of New' York; 
Clothing, chemicals. 

Economiccenlre w ith air and rail 
service; Soyabeans and flour, 
tobacco,autos.grains, machinery, 
sugar beets, fur.s, te.xtilcs, leather, 
paper goods. 

Manufacturing town, steel mills, 
food products, leather, paper, 
railroad shops, shoes, electrical 
equipment. 

Textile centre, rail junction; 
Grand canal andRhinc rivorport. 

Agricultural centre; Cotton, silk, 
wool, carpets, potteiy, leather 
goods, steel furniture. 

Industrial centre: Glass jars, 
auto equipment, baitcric>, meat 
packing,glass products. 

Leading Bavarian industrial 
and rail centre on isar river: 
Brewing, precision and optical 
instruments, printing and publi¬ 
shing, lithographing and engra¬ 
ving stained glass, chemicals 
brass, paper, iron, silver, bronze 
and wwd products, railroad 
and building equipment. 

Canal port, farinin-. cattle breeds 
ing and railroad centre; Mining 
and farm machmciy, Uather, 
textiles, metal and paper amclcs 
sui 'ical iasirumcnts, pirjios. 
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Capital of Mur- 
incc, Spain. 
:^ 50,000 


Murmansk. On Kola pen¬ 
insula, RSFSR,U.S.SR. 
Pop.254,000 


Mutankiang. Manchuria, 
China. Pop.151000 

Nagasaki. port of 

Southwest Japan,Kyu¬ 
shu, Japan- 
Pop. 344,000 

Nagoya.^^wdiUy Honshu, 
Japan. 

Pop. 1689,000 


Roman colony, capital of 
Moorish kingdom in Middle 
Ages; University. 

World’s largest city north of 
Arctic circle; Polar research 
institute; Rail terminus. 


Trading and noted silk 
Textiles flour, lumber mills, tan¬ 
ning, metal goods, pottery, glass. 


Port near Barents Sea; Comm¬ 
ercial fishing and fish canning, 
shipbuilding; Exports fish,lumber. 


On major rail route to Vlad¬ 
ivostok. 


Rail and industrial centre, saw¬ 
milling centre. 


Mentioned in 12th century, 
became first Japan port to rec¬ 
eive western trade; Target of 
second atomic bomb in 1945. 

Important Buddhist temples 
and 2nd century Shinto shrine; 
University 


Rail and air service; Coaling 
station, shipbuilding, aircr^t, 
electrical goods; Exports coal, 
cotton, fish, rice, silk, tea, paper. 

Industrial city, port, air and rail 
centre; Textiles, transportation 
equipment,machinery, chemicals. 


Naha. Capital of Ryukyu 
islands, Okinawa,Japan. 
Pop.72458 

Nairobi, Capi tal of Kenya, 
largest city of East Africa 
Pop. 266700 

Namangan. Uzbekistan 
SSR,U.S.S.R. 

Pop 1,22,000 

Namhoi. Southwest of 
Canton, China. 

Pop. 122500 

Nanchang. Capital of 
Kiangsi province, China. 
Pop.398200 

Nancy. Meurlhe-et- Mo¬ 
selle, France. 

Pop. 133532. 


Largest ciL of Ryukyu islands 
(under U.S. control);Air and 
rail service. 

Rail camp founded in 1900 ;Air 
service; Administrative centre. 


In Fergana valley oasis. 


Recently changed to Fatshan; 
“Birmingham of China”. 


About 8 centuries oId;Univer- 
sity and medical college;RaiI. 
and air hub. 

Historical capital of Lorraine 
(since 12th century) ;Fortified 
city; University. 


Chief port; Textiles, fiber hats, 
pottery ;Exports sugar, hats, text¬ 
iles, fish. 

Industrial centre, rail junction; 
Flour milling, chemicals, meat 
packing, leather products. 

Trading mart and centre of cot¬ 
ton textiles; Cotton, cottonseed 
oil, silk milling. 

Centre of silk raising area of 
Kwangtung province ;Railscrvice, 
Iron and steel, textiles. 

Agricultural and trade centre; 
Cotton milling, weaving, pottep', 
glass, soap, ships, porcelain. 

Manufacturing, rail and trading 
centre;Iron and steel, chemicals, 
textiles, machinery, glass. 


Kiangsu provi- Former capital of China(14th Modem part of city founded 

nee on Yangtzekiang river, century;1928-1937;1946-1949; 1368;Rivcrport, trade and manu- 

China. Former literary centre lmper- facturing centre; Silks, potteiy, 

Pop 1091600 ial tombs. Universities. fans, ink, satin, cotton. 


Nannifig. Capital of Kw- 
angsi province,China. 
Pop. 194600 

Nantes. Loire-Atlantique, 
France. 

Pop.246227 


Formerly called Yungning; 
Rail service. 


Ancient Gallic centre;Edict of 
Nantes, 1598, gave religious 
and employment equality to 
Protestants. 


Ri\ er port and commercial centre; 
Textiles, tung oil, sugar, rice, 
printing; Ships hides, beans 

Industrial centre; Port and rail, 
junction; Exports machinery, 
flour,canned fish,textiles; Ship¬ 
building, lead, tin cans. 


Acjp/e5(Napoli) Capital 
v)f Campania, Italy, 
Pop- 1179608 


Nuyhiihe. Capital of 
Tennw'ce.U.S.A. 

Pop 170874 


Ancient Greek colony ;Capital Second port, air, rail and indust- 
of Nomian kingdom (12 th rial centre, of scienic Bay of 
century) and of kingdom of Naples; Steel, airplanes, guns, 
two Sicilicstearly 19th century) chemicals, glass, textiles,lobacco, 
University, museums, art and wine, food products, olive oil, 
musical institutions Adjacent railroad equipment, shipbuilding, 
resorts, including Capri and drugs; Very heavily damaged in 
So^ient. world war II. 

^779-80 ;Sccnc of battle Wholesale and transportation 
1864; Vander- centre; Railroad shops, Amcii- 
Nlt Dnivci suj ,Fisk I inivBi-sity; can folk music centre; Rayon, 
bevcral colleges. cellophane, flour, animal feeds'. 
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ipital of Bah- 
Indies. 


Natal Capital of Rio 
grande do Norte state, 
Brazil. Pop. 162537 

New Bedford. Massachu¬ 
setts state, U.S.A. 

Pop.102477 


New Britain. Connecti¬ 
cut state,U.S.A. 

Pop.82201 


New Haven. Connecticut 
state, U.S.A. 
Pop.1,52,048. 


New Orleans. Louisiana 
state, U.S.A. 

, Pop.6,27,525. 

I 


New Rochelle. New York 
state, U.S.A. Pop.76,812. 


^ew York. ;As chief 
port of entry for irami- 
during 19th and 
; ^9^h centuries, city is of 
diverse ethnic ground, 
lourist centre. Chief U.S, 
Port, and cultural 
capital, New York Stale, 
U.S.A. 

, Pop.77,81,984. 


. New Jersey 

yatc, U.S.A. 
Pop.4,05,200. 


'^^ew’castle, N.S. 
' Australia. 

I ^op.2,08,905. 


Wales, 


j {Northumberland, 
t England. Pop.2,69,389. 

I News, Virginia 

U.S.A. 

, ^P-1,13,662. 

Miissachusetts 

U.S.A. 

' 'P-92,384. 


Settled about 1695, town 
actually thirty years later; 
Major tourist resort. 

Founded Christmas Day 1599, 
hence the name the “Nativity. 


Settled in 17th century;Bumcd 
during Revolution; Was chief 
U.S. whaling port 1812-1860; 
New Bedford Textile Institutes. 

Settled 1687; Industrial deve¬ 
lopment began about ISOOwilh 
Sleigh bell manufacture ;Cent- 
ral Connecticut State College. 


Founded 1638; Was capital of 
New Haven colony; Was joint 
State capital with Hartford 
1701-1875; Several colleges. 


Founded 1718 by Sieur de 
Bienville; On becoming the 
French Louisiana 
in 17^, city became centre of 
Creole culture; Transferred 
to Spam in 1763, city finally 
passed to U.S. in 1803; Uni¬ 
versities and colleges. 


Founded 1688 by French Hu¬ 
guenots; Several colleges. 


Founded in 1626 by Dutch as 
“Nieuw Amsterdam”; Fell to 
British in 1664; Was British 
base of operations during Re¬ 
volution; Was U.S. capital, 
1785-1790; In 1898 Brooklyn 
Quee^ and Staten island 
joined Manhatten and Bronx 
to form present metropolis: 
Columbia, New York and 
Lordham Universities, several 
colleges. 


Founded 1666 by settlers from 
Connecticut; Birthplace of 
Stephen Crane; Several colle¬ 
ges; Has noted library and 
museum. 

Rail centre. 


Roman fort; Several colleges 
and technical institutes. 


Settled 1621; Hampton Insti¬ 
tute. 


Settled 1639; Boston Col 
Andover Nev' ton TiieologiCid 
Seminary 


Chief port of Bahama 
Exports fruits, tomatoes, fish, 
sponges, sisal; Air service. 

Port, industrial centre, and inter¬ 
national air hub; Naval base; 
Ships salt, sugar, cotton, hides. 

Industrial centre and port; Im¬ 
portant cotton and rayon textile 
centre; Sheets, drills, copper and 
brass products, rubber products. 

Industrial city; Important hard 
ware centre; Hand tools, machine 
tooIs,farm equipment, machinery 
shirts, hosiery. 

Industrial city; Firearms, hard¬ 
ware, machinery, machine tools, 
wire and cable, clothing, rubber 
products, tools, toys. 

Major world port and commer¬ 
cial, fiiiancial centre; Mississi- 
ppi-Missouri-Ohio waterways; 
Large exports of cotton, lumber, 
grain, oil; Imports banana.s, 
coffee, sugar; Major cotton and 
lumber market; Noted for its 
atmosphere. 

Residential suburb of New York; 
Retail shopping centre. 

Financial and commercial capi¬ 
tal of U.S.A; Leading industrial 
centre; Clothing, furs, printing, 
leather, shipbuilding, food pro 
ducts, machinery, precision in¬ 
struments, electrical equipment: 
Harbour, one of world’s finest 
with hundreds of miles of shore¬ 
line, is basis of city’s economy; 

A world transportation hub; 
Attracts many Corporation 
Headquarters offices. 

Commercial and industrial cen 
tre; Seaport and important air 
terminal; Major insurance cen¬ 
tre; Importmt industries arc 
paint, varnish. 

Port, industrial cenlre;Iron and 
steel, shipbuilding, flour milling, 
chemicals. 

Industrial and rail centre; 
major coal shipping port; Ex¬ 
ports machinery, chemicals. 

Leading shipbuilding centre; 
Important railroad terminus; 
Major coal shippn-. port. 

Residential suburb cT Boston; 
Plastics, elcctrr'iiics, paper pro^ 
ducts, textiles. 
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feZ/y. New York 
^U.S.A. 
Pop.1,02,394. 


Tourist centre of world re¬ 
nowned falls; Greater power 
production added in 1960’s; 
Niagara University nearby. 


Nice. Capital of A’.pes 
Maritimes. France. 
Pop.2,94,976* 


Nicosia. Capital of 
Cyprus. 

Pop.82,000, 


Niigata. Honshu, Japan. 
Pop.2‘61,758. 


Niimegen. On river Waal, 
Netherlands. 

Pop. 1.29,576. 


Nikolaev. Ukrainian 
SSR, U.S.S.R. 

Pop.2,24,000. 

Nimes. Card, France. 
Pop.89,130. 


Colony established in pre- 
Roman times; Birthplace of 
Italian patriot Garibaldi; Lar¬ 
gest Riviera tourist resort. 


Ancient Greek colony, capital 
of Cypriote kingdom (1192- 
1489),of Venetian colony(1489- 
1570),of British colony (1578- 
1960); Museum. 


Observatory; Rail and canal 
connections. 


Roman settlement; Member 
of Hanseatic League in Middle 
Ages. 


Site of ancient Greek colony; 
Rail junction; Large Black 
Sea port. 

Originally a Gallic settlement, 
under Augustus made one of 
the finest cities of empire; 
Tourist resort; Roman ruins. 


Niiigpo. (Ninghsien) 

100 miles from Shangai, 
Chekiang, China. 
Poi:.2,49,633. 


Acient town, present city 
dates from 8lh century ; Portu¬ 
guese trading centre in early 
16th century. 


Nis (Nish). On river 
Nishava, Serbia, Yugo¬ 
slavia. Pop.75,000. 


Capital of Serbia 1878-1901; 
Nearby resorts; Birthplace of 
Emperor Constantine. 


Nishinomiya. On Osaka 
Bay, Japan. Pop.2,10,179 


Niteroi. Capital of Rio 
dc Janeiro stale, Brazil. 
Pop.2,45,467. 


Nizhniy Tagil. 
R.S.F.S R., U.S.S.R. 
Pv:>p.3,38.000. 


Norfolk. Virginia stale, 
U.S. A. 

Fop'3,05,872. 



Air and rail centre; Minerals, 
wheat, oranges, potatoes, wine, 
raisins, grapes, tobacco, cigare¬ 
ttes, confectionery. 


Rail service,Women’s College. 


Industrial centre and port with 
oil refining, textile milling. 


River and canal port; Manu¬ 
facturing city; Railroad ctnd 
shipping centre. 


I 


Industrial centre; Tren 
electrical power generated by 
falls, has attracted many chemi- > 
cals,and metallurgical ind’jstries. 

International airport; Rail cen- | 
tre; Exports fruit, olive oil, 
flowers; Perfumes, soap, olive 
oil, dyes, furniture, textiles. . 


Settled in 17th century, village 
built in 1819; Resorts, several 
professional colleges: Railway 
terminus. 

Founded 1725; Rail junction; 
West Sverdlovsk. 


Shipbuilding centre; Naval 
station; Exports grain, sugar 
and minerals. 


Industrial city, railway centre, 
a wine and brandy centre; Tex¬ 
tiles, tanneries, shoes, clothing, f 
hosiery, foundries. 


Commercial centre and rail ter¬ 
minus with port on Hangchow 
Bay at suburban Chinhai; Fish¬ 
ing, straw products, lace. 

Fortified manufacturing, trade 
and rail centre; Tobacco pro¬ 
ducts, textiles, flour milling. 


Settled 1682; Bombarded by 
British fleet in Revolution; 
Atlantic fleet naval headquar¬ 
ters; Major seaport. 


Manufacturing city; Large sake 
production; Beer, vegetable oils. 

Industrial and residential suburb ; 
of Rio de Janeiro; Shipbuilding, f 
textile milling food processing, . 
tobacco products, matches. ; 
Steel centre; Railroad equip- | 
ment, machine tools, chemicals, 
aircraft, coke, metal products.. I 

Commercial centre; Railroad ^ 
centre with important coal 
shipping docks; Imix)rtant ship-; | 
building centre; Has naval base* , 


Norkoping. Northeast of 
Linkoping, S'Acdcn. 
Pop.9l,661. 


Norv^alk. Connecticut 
state, U.S.A. 
Pop.67,775. 


Norwich. Capital of 
Norfolk, Fncbnd. 
Pop. 1.21,236. 


Nntlnghan'. Capital ot 
Notiinsh.mishirc. 

IjInland. Pop 3,H,64 . 


Known since 12th century; 
Rail service. 

Settled 1650; Burned by the 
British during Revolution; 
Oyster culture. 

Known in 10th century; Ro¬ 
man ruins in vicinity;Famous 
cathedral (1096). 

F* Himlcd in 9th ccntur> ;Scene 
of legend of Robin Hood; 
Sherwood forest in vicinity. 


Baltic port and textile miUlnf’i 
centre; Shipbuilding, power-, 
plants, sugar refining. 

Manufacturing and r:sidentioi 
centre; Hats, cloihiug, tires - 
hardware, r’cctrical cqiiipmcrJ 

Rail and industrial centre; Shoe* 
and leiithci ;:oods,grain trading ; 
farm and electfical cquipmciPj 

Indn -lri:il and rail centre;Lace . 
ho>.e:y, textiles, tobacco, brev i 
ing, motorcycles, drugs, shoei 







vNeuzatz). 
Voyvodina, 
Pop.97.000, 

I Novocherkassk' 

R.S.F.S.R., U.S.S.R. 

I Pop.94,000. 

Novorossisk. Black Sea 
port, R.S.F.S.R, USSR. 
Pop.93,000. 

( Novosibirsk. On river 
' Ob. R.S.F.S.R., USSR. 
Pop.8,87,000. 

Nuevo Laredo. Mexico 
state, U.S.A. 

[ Pop. 1,07,473. 

Numbers (Nuremberg). 
Bavaria state, West 
Germany. 

Pop.4,24,306. 



[ Nyircgyhaza. Northeast 
Hungary. 

• Pop.52,584. 

Oakland. California 
I state, U.S.A. 

1 Pop*3,67,548. 

Odessa. B^ack Sea port, 
Ukrainian SSR, U.S.S.R 
Pop. 6,67,000. 


; Osden. Utah state, 
i U.S.A. 
j Pop.70,197. 

; Okaywna. Honshu., 

' Japan. Pop.2,35,254. 

Oklahoma. Capital of 
; Oklahoma state U.S.A. 

, Pop.3,24,253. 


. I Oldenburg. Lower Sax- 
;' ony state. West Germany 
, j Pop. 1,22,000. 

0/pm(7tfc(01mutz)Mora- 
* via, Czechoslovakia. 

, Pop.73890 

^ Omaha. Nebraska state, 
U.S.\. 

Pop. 301598 

r .J. 

f Omdurman. Largest city 
. of Sudan, 
j/ Pop.l3C:00 
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Air and rail centre; Former 
centre of Serb cuture in Hun¬ 
gary. 

Founded 1805; Northeast of 
Rostov; Educaiional centre; 
Former political centre of the 
Don Cossocks. 

Formerly held by Genoa and 
Turkey in Middle Ages; Re¬ 
sort area, rail terminus* 

A cultural centre; Technical 
and professional institutons; 
“Chicago of Siberia.” 

Founded 1767; Airport; Rio 
Grande customs station and 
point of entry for tourists. 

Founded 11th century; A 
charming medieval city until 
World War 11, when old port 
was almost destroyed; A 
noted cultural centre in 15th 
century; Long famous for 
making of toys; Several tech¬ 
nical institutions. 

Rail centre. 


Founded 1850; Several 
colleges. 


14th century Tatcr fort; State 
University, technical and pro¬ 
fessional colleges; Rail- 
terminus. 

Settled by Mormons in 1847; 
Weber college; Hill Air Force 
Base- 

Rail centre; Noted park, 
medical college. 

Settled 1889; Became state 
capital in 1910; Experienced 
oil boom in late 1920’s and 
early 30’s; University. 

Dates from 12th century. 


Founded lllh century was 
capital ofMoi avia until 1640; 
University. 

Settled 1854; City has noted 
Joslyn Memorial cultural cen¬ 
tre; Municipal University of 
Omaha; Duchesne College; 
Creighton University. 

Capital under fanatical Mahdi 
and successor, 1884-1898; On 
Nile river. 



Industrial centre; Canal sykeM^^ 
connects to Danube river; Co¬ 
tton textiles, farm machinery. 

Industrial centre; Manufactures 
machinery, metal and lumber 
products, locomotives and che¬ 
micals; Processes meat, wine. 

Large cement plants; Exports 
gram, tobacco oil, lumber, 
cement, champagne; Shipyards. 

Important railroad and indus¬ 
trial city; Ob river port; Farm 
and mining machinery, steel. 

Rail and road centre; Cotton, 
sugar, grain, vegetable oils, 
fruit, coflfee processing, textiles, 

Industrial and rail centre; Toys, 
timepieces, optical and measur¬ 
ing instruments, heavy machi¬ 
nery, chemicals, oflRce and ele¬ 
ctrical equipment, textiles, lea¬ 
ther, motors, tobacco, ivory and 
wood carving; Important hop 
market. 

Market centre; Farming, vine¬ 
yard and livestock region, pro¬ 
ducing farm machinery. 

Seaport, important industrial 
and commercial centre; Has 
navy and army supply bases. 

Industrial centre ;Exports grains, 
wool, lumber,cattle; Steel cables, 
agricultural equipment, machine 
tools* 

Major railroad city; Manu¬ 
facturing and trade centre; 
Missile manufacturing. 

Port on inland sea; Cotton tex¬ 
tiles, porcelains, flour milling. 

Important wholesale centre of 
oil, cotton and grain area; Has 
stockyards, grain elevators and 
oil wells; Meat packing, flour. 

Manufacturing and transport¬ 
ation centre, trading in lumber, 
grain, livestock, farm machinery. 

Trade, rail and industrial cent re; 

Food products, malt, iron and 
steel, brewing, grains, sugar. 

Major meat packing and rafl- 
road centre;Live.stock and grain 
market; River port; Headquar¬ 
ters of Union Pacific railroad; 

Meat packing, flour. 

Busy native cenirc of trade, 

Ivory, cotton.fruit, ostrich feath¬ 
ers, grain. 
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Pop.579000 


Omuta. K 3 aishu, Japan. 
Pop.201737 


OportQ(?ot\.6). Capital 
of Douro Litoral provi¬ 
nce, Portugal. 
Pop.281406 


Oradea. Also Oradea- 
Mare, Rumania. 

Pop. 105000 


Oran. Port on Mediterr¬ 
anean, Algeria. 

Pop. 274772 

Orel. On river Oka, 

R S. F.S.R., U.S.S.R. 
Pop. 152000 

Orlando. Florida state, 
U.S.A. 

Pop. 88135 

Orsk. On River Ural. 
R.S.F.S.R, U.S.S.R. 
Pop. 176000 


Fort established in 1716;Te- 
chnical schools and profess¬ 
ional colleges. 

Sometimes spelled Omiida; 
Rail centre. 

Pre-Roman settlement; Resid¬ 
ence of Counts of Portugal in 
10th century; University;Sec- 
ond largest city of the country. 

Old town, mentioned in 11th 
century; Majority of populat¬ 
ion Mag>'ar; Several educatio¬ 
nal institutions. 

Founded 10th century byArabs 
from Spain; Second city of the 
country. 

Founded 16th century;RaiI- 
road centre. 


Settled 1837; Resort; Orlando 
and Rollins colleges; McCoy 
and Orlando Air Force Bases. 

Railroad centre in Southern 
Urals. 


Major industrial and tra 
ation centre; Rail and automo¬ 
tive equipment. 


Port and industrial centre, coal 
and zinc processing, chemicals, i 

Industrial and rail centre and S 
port; Exports wine, olives and M 
olive oil, fruits, salt; Distilleries, ,1 
sugar refineries, fisheries, *^'"'11 

Industrial and rail centre ;Trades II 
in grainSjWine, cattle ;Mach incry * 
pottery, textiles, wood and lea¬ 
ther products. 

Foundries, metalworks,glass and ' 
tobacco products, woollen and '' 
leather products, chemicals. 


Industrial centre;Farm and text- 
tile machinery, distilling, meat 
processing, brewing. 


Centre of Florida citrus indu¬ 
stry; Railroad shops; Missiles ^ 
and electronic components. 


Industrial centre; Oil refining; 
Steel, nickel and aluminiurn pla¬ 
nts, turbines,power machinery. 


Oruro. Capital of Oruro 
department, Bolivia. 
Pop.81553 

Osaka. Port on OsakaBay, 
Five Universities, 
second city of Japan 
Pop.30n553 


Osijek. Slavonia,Yugos¬ 
lavia. 

Pop.75000 

Oslo. Capital and larg¬ 
est city of Norway. 
Pop. 465000 


Osnabruck. LowerSaxony 
State, West Germanv. 

Pop. 127658 

Ostrava. Moraviu, Czec¬ 
hoslovakia. 

Pop.234671 

Otaru. Hokkaido.Japan. 
Pop.H.8448 

Ottmva. On river Ottawa, 
Oni uio,canitLil ofCanada 

Pop.429750 


Settled 1595; Nearby scenic 
Lake Poopo; University. 

Modern city founded in I5th 
century, has large park, mus¬ 
eum and botanical gardens; 
Theatrical centre;Many Budd¬ 
hist and Shinto shrines; 

Roman fortress; Chief city of 
Slavonia,; Rail centre. 

Founded 1049, called Christi¬ 
ana, l624-1625;Universityand 
cultural institutions; Nobel 
institute, Vigeland Park,Kon- 
Tiki Museum, Folk Museum. 

Once a Saxon colony, known 
history dales from Sthcentury; 
Severely damaged in World 
War 11. On Haase river. 

Moravsko Ostrava (Czech); 
Mahrisch Ostrau(Ger); Rail 
junction. 

Rail sen icc; Good harbour on 
sea of Japan. 

Founded 1826; Capital of Ca¬ 
nada since 1858; University of 
Ottawa; Caricton and St.Pat- 
rick'-^ college..:Administrative 
cjntre. 


Railorad and commercial centre; T 
Flour, clothing, shoes, brewing, i 
soap, distilling. F 

Chief industrial and commercial j! 
city; A major rail and aircen-i 
tre; Shipbuilding, textiles, iron t 
and steel, chemicals, electronics, 
food‘processing. 

Trade and industrial centre; 
Tanning, metal goods, oil refm- ' 
ing, chemicals, cotton. 

Air, rail and industrial centre; 
Excellent port on Oslofjord; 
Timber, paper, fish, wood prod¬ 
ucts,shipbuilding, textiles, power 
plants, machinery, chemicals. 

Rail junction, canal port and 
manufacturing city;Steel, iron 7 
and copper products,textiles, 
railroad equipment. " 

Industrial centre; Coal and iron 
mining; Iron and steehchortticals i 
textiles. 

Trade port; Fishing and fi.sh pro*’ 
cessing, paper milling. 

Rail and manufacturing centre 
Lumber products, foundries, 
wood pulp, paper and cemcni_ 
mills,machinc and rail way shops.l 
clothing, meat-packing. I 
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Oxford. Capital of Ox¬ 
fordshire, England. 
Pop.106124. 


I Pachuca, Capital of Hi¬ 
dalgo state, Mexico. 
Pop. 59351. 

Padan^. Indonesia. 

Pop. 200000. 

Padua {Padova). Vencto, 
Italy. 

Pop. 198403. 


Pago. Amer, capital of 
Samoa. 

Pop. 1586. 


Pakse. Port on Mekong 
river, Laos. Pop, 130060. 


I Palembang. Capital of 
south Sumatra province, 
Indonesia. Pop.3,37,300 


Palermo. Capital of the 
island Sicily, Italy. 

Pop. 5,87,063 


Palma. Balearis Island, 
Spain. 

Pop. 1,49,921 

Panama. Capital and 
central city of Panama 
Pop.1,27,874 


Paoting. Hopei province 
China. 

Pop. 1,97,000 


Paramaribo. Capital of 
Surinam, Dutch Guiana. 
Pop. 1,30,000 

i Parana. Capital of Entre 
> Rios, Argentina. 
Pop.1,83,897 

! Paris. Capital of French 
’ ' Republic and Commu- 
. nity, France. 

• Pop.28,20,534 


>. I 

,(! 

1 


Founded 760,former capital of 
Asturias kingdom;University; 
Capital of Oviedo province. 

Town mentioned in 10th cen¬ 
tury; Cultural centre; Shrine 
of local Saint (8th centurvO; 
Seat of Oxford University 
dating from 12th century. 

Founded 1534 on site of anci¬ 
ent Indian city; University. 


Pantja-Sila University; Capital 
of Central Sumatra province. 

Important Roman town; 
Oldest botanical gardens in 
Europe; University; Birth 
place of Livy,Roman historian. 

Capital of American territory 
and one of the best natural 
harbours in the Pacific. 

Airfield near. 


Capital of ancient Srividjaya 
Ernpire in 7th and 8th cen¬ 
turies and of former sultanate. 

Capital of early Norman king¬ 
dom; Phoenician colony. Uni¬ 
versity. 

Early Roman colony; Major 
European resort; Capital and 
chief port of Majorca island. 

Founded 1519, destroyed by 
Morgan, the pirate, rebuilt 
io73; Two Universities; Cul¬ 
tural centre. 

Founded 13th century, has 
university and military aca¬ 
demy. 

Settled 1640 on site of Indian 
village by French. 


Founded 1730; Capital of 
Argentina, 1853-1862; Uni¬ 
versity. 

Gallic fishing village and Ro¬ 
man town; Political centre 
after 987; Educational and 
cultural city; Beautiful streets, 
parks and famous buildings; 
Tourist centre; University of 
Paris; Institute de France; 
Several colleges; Famous 
buildings include Louvre, No¬ 
tre Dam Cathedral, Eiffel 
Tower, Bastille, Invalides. 


Industrial centre; Rail jun^ 
Government munitions 
Leather, chemicals, matches. 



Industrial and rail centre in 
Thames valley; Automobiles, 
paper milling, steel products, 
heating equipment, electrical 
appliances. 


Silver mining centre, and rail¬ 
road hub; Silver and gold refin¬ 
ing, pulque distilling. 

Best port of island; Largest 
cement factory in Asia; Airport. 

Industrial, commercial and 
railroad centre; Foundries, lum¬ 
ber mills, canneries distilling 
and brewing, silks, chemicals. 

Naval station on the Bay; Wire¬ 
less and cooling station; Ex¬ 
ports copra, native handicrafts. 

Cotton, hemp, tobacco, cattle, 
rice, medicinal herbs, lac, coffee. 

Chief port of the island, on 
Musi river, 56 miles from sea; 
Railroad terminus. Airport. 

Chief port; Rail and industrial 
centre; Trades in wine; Marble 
and foundry products, cements. 

Ships olive oil, sugar, flour, 
cattle, wine, figs, apricots; Brew'- 
ing, textiles, distilling 

Rail and industrial centre at 
Pacific and of Panama Canal; 
Chief export bananas; Also 
ships coconuts, coffee, sugar. 

Rail service; Cotton weaving** 
Administrative and cultural cen¬ 
tre; Formerly called Tringyuan. 

Chief port, rail terminus, trading 
centre; Exports sugar, coffee, 
rice, rum, bauxite, lumber, gold. 

industrial and trading centre; 
River port and rail centre; Meat 
and diary products, grain, fruit. 

Financial, commercial, and in¬ 
dustrial centre; Scene river port; 
Industries largely in luxury 
items; Jewclr>% perfumes, app¬ 
arel, Gobelin Tapestries, cos¬ 
metics; Chemicals, food, leather, 
lumber and metal products, 
textiles, pottery, glass, soap, 

automobiles.railroad equipment, 
furniture, machineSeveral 
historical sites. 
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and river 


Pasadem. Large resi¬ 
dential suburb of Los 
Angeles, California. 

U. S.A. 

Pop. 1,16,407 

Paterson. New Jersey 
state, U.S.A. 

Pop. 1,43,663 


Patras. (Patrai) Chief 
West coast port, Greece. 
Pop.95,364 


Pawtucket. Rhode Island, 
U.S.A. Pop.81,001 

Paysandu. Capital of 
Paysandu Dept. 
Uruguay. Pop.60,000 

Pecs. Funfkirchen (Ger) 
Hungary. Pop.1,14,625 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES 


Roman colony (after 183 B.C) 
On prehistorie village site; An 
educational centre in Middle 
Ages; Historic Republic and 
University. 


Educational centre; Research 
and development; Site of the 
Annual Rose Bowl football 
game and the Tournament of 
Roses, Colleges. 


Area was settled by Dutch in 
1679; City was bounded by 
Alexander Hamilton in 1791; 
Passaic falls arc located in the 
heart of city. 


Industrial and rail centrJ^ 
products, food processing 

tiles, grain, cattle, farm - 

canning equipment, tomato pre¬ 
serves, hats, shoes, glass, paper. 


Ancient city; Early centre of 
Christianity; Rebuilt in 1821 
after the destruction duyng 
Greek War of independence. 



Scientific equipment, electro¬ 
nics, printing, pharmaceuticals, 
aerial cameras, missile equip¬ 
ment, cosmetics; Has noted 
Pasadena Playhouse 


Industrial city; Important tex¬ 
tile dyeing and printing centre: 
Machinery, silk, rubber goods; 
Was important silk and loco¬ 
motive centre. 


Industrial city with air and rail 
service: Exports currants, olive 
oil, fruits, wine; Third largest 
city of Greece. 


First cotton spinning ^’actoiy 
established in U.S.A. 1790. 


Industrial city; Cotton, wool 
and rayon textiles, lace, braid. 


Second largest city of the Re¬ 
public; Rail and air centre. 


Industrial centre; Riverport; 
Meat packing, freezing and by¬ 
products principal industry. 


Roman colony; University; 
Rail centre. 


Industrial centre; Ceramics, 
leather goods, flour, beer, soap, 
brick. 


Pekalongan. Java, 
Indonesia. Pop.LOX^^fl 

Peking. Capital of China 
under Communist Govt. 
70 miles northwest of 
Port nt Tientsin near 
Great Wall, China. 

Pop. 54.20,000 

Pelotas. Rio Grande do 
Sul, Brazil. 

Pop. 1,21,280 

Penang. (Georgetown) 
Principal port ol N. 
Malaya. 

Pop.6,51,899 


rlail centre. 


<nown in 12th century, at 
leigjit under Kiiblaikhan 
4264-1368); Capital from 
1421 to 1928, and since 1949; 
rhrec Universities and several 
:ollegcs. 

Air and rail service. 


Founded 1786; Capital of 
former Straits settlements 
1826-1836; Early penal settle¬ 
ment; Colleges. 


Pensacola. Florida, 
U.S.A. 

Pop. 56,7 52 

Penza. R. S. F. S. R, 
U.S.S.R. 

Pop.2,86,000 

Peoria. Illinois, U.S.A. 
Pop.1,0Fl62 


Perth Cai>ital of 
Austf .'.h.a. I'op. ■ f 


Was scene of Spanish colony 
in 1559; First permanent Spa¬ 
nish settlement inl698;Resort. 

Founded I7th century; Rail 
centre. 


Ua Salle founded French fort 
here in 1680; Modern city 
rv)unded in 1825: Bradley 
Univei^-aly. 

foimdcd 1820, University of 
W. Australia. 


Port; Tobacco processing, sugar 
and textile milling. 

Air and rail centre; Iron and 
steel, woollens, leather, glass, 
food processing, publishing; . 
Marco Polo bridge and summer 
palace of Manchu kings in for¬ 
bidden inner city. 

Port and commercial centre; ^ 
Important beef drying industry; 
Ships grapes, hides. 

Ferry connection to mainland 
railroad at Prai; Airport; Radio 
and cable station; Tin smelling, 
fruit canning rice-milling; Ex¬ 
ports tin. 

Seaport and industrial centre; 
Important naval air station; Has 
redsnapper fisheries; Paper, 
nylon, chemicals. 

Trading and industrial centre; 
Food processing, grain, live- , 
stock, machine tools. 

Commercial and industrial cen¬ 
tre* Grain market and river 
port; World's largest whiskey 
di-'ilillery. 

Rail air and shipping terminus; 

. Businc.ss and industrial centre. 



Petropavlovsk. 
SSR, U.S.S.R. 
Pop.1,31,000 


Kazakh 


_ PetropoUs. Rio de 
(vf Janeiro, Brazil. 

J Pop.93,849 

i 


I Petrozavodsk. R.S.F.S R 
i U.S.S.R. 

!• Pop. 1,35,000 

Philadelphia. Pennsyl¬ 
vania state, U.S.A. 
Pop.20,02,512 


I 

I 


PImojn Penh. On Mek¬ 
ong, river, capital of 
] Cambodia. 

I Pop.4,03,000 

Phoenix. Arizona, U.S.A 
Pop.4,39,170 


Pietermaritzburg. Natal, 
S. Africa. 

; Pop.95,124 

Pilsen (Pizen) Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Pop. 1,34,273 

i| Piraeus. (Peiraieus) Pie- 
raieus (Ger), port of 
Athens, Greece. 
Pop.18,53,000 

Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania 
state, port on Ohio river, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.6,04,332 


Plauen. Karl-Marx- 
Stadt, East Germany. 
Pop. 80,125 

Pleyen (Plevna) Bulgaria. 
Pop. 57,758 


Pioesti. Prahova district, 
Rumairia. 

Pop.1,24,000 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES 


Ancient Buddhist cultural 
centre; Islamia University 
and Animal Husbandry Insti¬ 
tute; Near Khyber Pass. 

Founded 1752; Former trad¬ 
ing caravan point; Railroad 
junction. 

Founded 1845 by Germans; 
Museum of Empire; Academy 
of Letters; Summer resort 
and governmental residence. 

Founded 1703; Has State 
University and Teacher’s Co¬ 
llege; Railjunction. 

William Penn founded city in 
1682 as Quakar centre; Was 
chief city of the Middle colo¬ 
nies in 18th century; Was 
capital of U.S. 1790-1800; 
Universities and several colle¬ 
ges; Medical centre. 

Founded late 14th century; 
Capital of Khmer kingdom in 
15th century; Permanent capi¬ 
tal of present dynasty. 

Rodeo and open Golf 
Tournament; Dry climate 
attracts many tourists and 
health seekers; Arizona State 
University. 

Founded 1838-39 by Boers; 
University college, technical 
institute; Teachers College. 

Rail centre; Famous beer 
exporting city. 


Ancient location, fortified 
493 BC; Modern city built in 
19th century; Damaged in 
World War II. 

Founded about 1758 as Bri¬ 
tish fort, later taken by French 
and named fort Duquesne; 
Captured by British in French 
and Indian War and renamed 
Ft. Pett; Grew rapidly in 19th 
century; Universities and 
several colleges. 

Founded by Slaves before 20th 
century; Capital of Vogtland 
district; In former Sa.xony. 

Historic defence, 1877 by 
Turks for over 4 months; An¬ 
cient settlement; Mosques. 

Heavily damaged in World 
War 11; Technical colleges. 


Border post with air, rail 
radio service; Silks, cai^ets, 
fruits; Largest sugar mill in 
Asia at nearby Mardan. 

Industrial centre; Farm machi¬ 
nery, meat packing, tanning, 
flour milling. 

Ships fruit, vegetables, poultry, 
flowers; Textile mills, tobacco 
plants, chemicals, diamond cutt¬ 
ing, ceramics. 

Metal working centre; Lumber¬ 
ing machinery and equipment, 
prefabrica ted houses. 

Major world port; Commercial, 
financial and industrial metro¬ 
polis; City is a leading indus¬ 
trial centre for printing and pub¬ 
lishing, textiles, woollens, car¬ 
pets, rugs, food products, ele¬ 
ctrical equipment, radios. 

River port at junction of Bassac 
and Mekong rivers; Railroad 
and air centre; Rice and <a\v- 
milling, textiles; Museums. 

Industrial and commercial cen¬ 
tre; Vegetable and citrus pack¬ 
ing, aluminium, meat packing, 
air conditioning equipment, ele¬ 
ctronics, light industry’. 

A railroad centre; Metal and 
rubber products, brick and tile, 
leather; Musciunsand gardens. 

Industrial centre; Large skoda 
works; Iron and steel, maehi. 
nery armaments, autos, aircraft 

Chief port of Greece^ rail and 
industrial centre; Shipbuilding, 
textiles, machine^, brick, tile, 
flour and paper milling. 

Major commercial and indus¬ 
trial centre; Major riverport 
and railroad centre; Important 
industries in the city are steel, 
electrical equipment, chemicals; 
Notable sights are the Ft. Pitt 
Block house and the skyscraper 
“Cathedral of Learning”. 

Textile, rail and manufacturing 
centre; Curtains, lace, textile 
machinery, machine tools. 

Trade, rail and manufacturing 
centre; Textiles, farm imple¬ 
ments, food processing 

Oil centre of the country; Rail, 
air, commercial and industrial 
centre; Oil refining. 
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river Marica, 
Philippopolis. 

1,62,518 

Plymouth, S. Devon, 
England. 

Pop.2,08,012 


Podolsk. R.S.F.S.R., 
U.S.S.R. Pop. 1,24,000 

Poltava. Ukrainian 
S.S.R, U.S.S.R. 

Pop. 1,41,000 

Pomona. California, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.67,157 

Pontiac. Michigan state, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.82,233 

Pontiatiak. Kalimantan, 
Indonesia. 

Pop. 1,50,220 

Port Arthur. Majo r 
port, Liita, China. 

Pop. 1,26,000 

Port Arthur. Texas, 
U.S.A. Pop.66,676 

Port-au-Prince. Capital 
and chief port of Haiti, 
West Indies. 

Pop.2,oo,aoo 


Ancient Greek, Thracian and 
Roman centre; Capital of 
autonomous Eastern Rumelia 
1878-1885; University. 

Old Saxon town; Point of de¬ 
parture for Drake (1577), Gil¬ 
bert (1583), and Mayflower 
Pilgrims (1620). 

Cultural city; South of Mos¬ 
cow. 

Mentioned 11th century; Rail 
centre. 


World’s largest County Fair; 
State polytechnic; Several 
colleges. 

Settled in 1818; Had wagon 
works in late 19th century; 
Lake resorts;On Clinton river. 

Capital of former Sultanate; 
On Kapuas river, 11 miles 
from South China Sea; Chief 
port of Western Borneo. 

Port since 6th century, leased 
by Russia in 1898, and cap¬ 
tured by Japanese 1905-1945. 

Hunting, fishing and other re¬ 
creational facilities. 



Rail and industrial centrk; Hit- ^ 
allurgy, tobacco and food pro¬ 
ducts, flour-milling, sugar refin¬ 
ing, textiles, chemicals, tanning. 


Devonshire port and important 
naval base, trading in copper, 
tin, lead, clay, granite; Ship¬ 
building, commercial fishing. 


Industrial centre; Railroad 
shops, lime and cement plants. 


Trading centre; Food process¬ 
ing, locomotive reparing, leather, 
clothing, brewing. 


Trade and manufacturing centre; 
Electronics, rcsearch,machinery, 
clothing, paper products. 


Industrial centre; Has large 
automobile, truck, autobodics 
and parts plants; Machinery. 


Shipbuilding, sawmilling, silk 
weaving and dyeing, rubber, oil 
andsugarrefining;ExportS:Copra, 
rubber, pepper. 

Terminus of railroad from Man¬ 
churia; Salt works, food pro¬ 
cessing; Silk spinning. 


Major oil refining and shipping 
centre; Has huge oil refineries. 


Founded 1749, capital since 
1770; Frequently damaged by 
earthquakes; University; 
Nearby resorts. 


Air, rail and industrial centre; 
Exports sugar, bananas, cacao, 
coffee, coconuts, cotton, sisal; 
Sugar and rice milling. 


Port Elizabeth. Cape 
province, South Africa. 
Pop.2,70.815 

Port Touts. Capital of 
Mamitlus. Pop.89,096 

Port Moresby. Capital 
of Pnpua {<. n itory. New 
Guinea. 

Pop, i ^,546 

Pc^rt of Spain. Capi (al of 
Trinidad, West Indies. 
Pop.94.C'tO 

Port Said (Bur Said) 
Egypt, U.A.R. 
Pop.2,46,000 


Port Stan.'ey f St an ley) 
Capital of Falkland, 
Iidand. Pop L i 35 

Portland. Maine, U.S.A. 
Pop.72,56 


Fort founded 1799, settlement 
developing after 1820; Port. 


Founded 1735; Colleges; Port 


Capital of Australian territory 
and since 1946 temporary 
capital of Trust territory of 
New Guinea; Museum. 

Founded 18th century; Colle¬ 
ges and botanical gardens; 
Naval and air station; Port. 

Founded 1859 by canal buil¬ 
ders; At the head of Suez 
Cana •; Port Faud, built across 
canal in 1928. 

Founded 18th century; A 
centre for Antarctic whaling 
fiecis; Radio station. 

Founded in 17th century; De- 
•^troyed by British during Re¬ 
volution, Burned to ground 
in 1866; Tourist hub for 
Maine resorts;Severai colleges. 


Machinery, rubber and leather 
products, fishing, batteries; Ex¬ 
ports wool. 

Rail hub and industrial centre, 
Sugar refining, shipbuilding. 

Port on Fairfax harbour; Ex¬ 
ports copra, coffee, copper,gold, 
silver, pearl shell, rubber; Scenic 
Rouna Falls near; Airfield. 

Commercial and manufacturing 
centre; Rail terminus; E.xports 
sugar, cacao, coconuts, limes. 

Port, coaling station and rail¬ 
road terminus; Salt, rice milling, 
woollens, chemicals; Exports 
cotton. 

Port shipping wool, hide.s, fro¬ 
zen mutton, tallow, whale and 
seal oil, coal, lumber. 

Seaport and commercial centre; 
Port imports oil for pipeline to 
Canada; Food products, paper 
products, lumber products, fish 
processing, furniture. 
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•regon, U.S.A. Founded I840’s: Grew as 
distribution centre for Oregon 
and Columbia Valley; Ex¬ 
perienced shipbuilding boom 
during World War H; Uni¬ 
versity, several colleges. 

do Sul1(T‘ BrarnGerman 
Pop.6.41?m Krsities‘’"'’"'"‘'°"= 


I Fur/o Novo. Capital of 
. Dahomey. Pop.31,500 

I Portsmouth. Chief Bri- 
tish naval base, England. 

/ Pop.2,33,S45 

( Portsmouth. Virginia, 
U.S.A. 

Pop. 1,14,775 

PotosL Capital of Potosi, 
Bolivia. Pop.55,233 

Potsdam. Brandenburg, 
Ea^t Germany. 

Pop. 1,15,934 


Poznan (Posen). Capital 
Poznan province, 
Poland. Pop.4,18,000 


Capital of native kingdom 
until 19th century. 

Founded 12th century; Birth 
place of Charles Dickens. 


Founded in 17th century; Was 
•confederate naval base during 
Civil War. 

Founded 1546; Rail and air 
service. 

Fishing village before 14th 
century; A royal residential 
city from 17th century; Pro¬ 
fessional institutions. 

City founded 10th century; 
University;Airand rail centre. 


Prague. (Praha) On river 
Vltava, capital of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Pop. 10,03,341 


Pretoria. Capital of 
Transvaal and of South 
Africa. 

Pop.4,22,590 


Ancient site, settled by Ger¬ 
mans in Middle Ages; Slavic 
influence since 19th century; 
Capital of republic after 1918; 
Capital of Bohemian kingdom 
since 14th century, seat of 
later Austrian emperors. 

Founded 1855; Named for 
Pretorius, Boer statesman 
and colonizer; University of 
h. Africa and Transvaal, ob¬ 
servatory, zoological gardens 
museums abd other cultural 
institutions. 


Prokopyevsk. Cultural town. 
Siberia, U.S.S.R. 

Pop.2,92,000 


Providence. Capital of 
Rhode Island state. 
U.S.A. 

Pop.2,07,498 


Puebla. Capital of Pue¬ 
bla state, Mexico. 
Pop.2,89,049 


Puehto. Colorado stale, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.91,181 


Settled in 1636 by Roger Wi¬ 
lliams as religious refuge; 
Grew with founding of silver¬ 
ware and textile factories in 
19th century; Brown Univer¬ 
sity; Several colleges. 

Founded 1531; University, 
“Rome of Mexico”; Official 
name Puebla da Zaragoza; 
One of the oldest cities. 

Founded in 1842; Grew rapi¬ 
dly with opening of steel mill; 
Pueblo College. 


Important sea-port; Cd^jUt. 
cial and industrial centre; Im¬ 
portant lumber products and 
food processing centre; Steel, 
aluminium,woollen textiles, clo¬ 
thing, furniture. 

Rail terminus, air and commer¬ 
cial centre and port; Exports 
animal by-products, cereals. 

Trading centre on railroad with 
nearby port at Cotonou. 

Port and rail terminus on Eng¬ 
lish Channel; Extensive dock 
and repair facilities. 

Seaport and railroad centre; 
Has important navy yard; 
Extensive railroad shops. 

Important mining centre: Tin, 
silver, lead and copper. 

Growing of ornamental shrubs 
and plants an important indus¬ 
try; Surgical instruments, che¬ 
micals, textiles, furniture. 

Industrial centre; River and 
canal port; Agriculture and 
trade centre; Foundries. 

Rail, air, business and industrial 
capital of the country’,* Autos, 
aircraft, textiles, gloves, glass, 
smoked meats, brewing, chemi¬ 
cals, electrical equipment, fur¬ 
niture, paper, flour milling: 
Several Universities. 

Rail and industrial centre; Rail¬ 
road shops, steel, chemicals, 
glass, brick, tile, leather goods, 
pottery, cement, furniture, to¬ 
bacco and metal products. 
World’s largest wild life san¬ 
ctuary, Kruger National Park: 

Coal mining centre; Limestone 
and metal working, railroad 
shops. 

Important commercial and in¬ 
dustrial centre; Seaport; Lead¬ 
ing jewelry manufacturing cen¬ 
tre; Silverware, cotton, raven 
and woollen textiles, tool^hard- 
ware. 

Transportation, commercial, in¬ 
dustrial and agricultural centre; 
Cotton weaving, sugar, cereals, 
fruits. 

Industrial and trade centre; Has 
large'steel mill; Meatpacking, 
leather goods, flour. 
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^usan) Major 
/Korea, S. Korea. 
,71,000 


Pyongyang. Capital of 
North Korea. 
Pop.9,40,000 


Quebec. Capital of Que¬ 
bec province, on St. 
Lawrence river, Canada. 
Pop.3,57,568 


Quetta. Baluchistan re¬ 
gion, Pakistan. 
Pop.1,06,633 

Quezon City. N.E. of 
Manila, Philippines. 
Pop. 3,98,000 
Quincy. Massachusetts 
state, U.S.A. 

Pop.87,409 


Q,uito. Pichincha pro¬ 
vince, capital of Ecuador. 
Pop.3,68,000 


Rabat (New Salle). A 
port on Atlantic, capital 
of Morocco. 

Pop.2,27,445 

Racine. Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.89,144 

Radom. Kielce, Poland. 
Pop. 1,30,000 

Raleigh. Capital of 
North Carolina state, 
U.S.A: 

Pop.93,931 

Rangoon. Capital of re¬ 
public andPegu division, 
Burma. 
rop.7,37,079 


Rawalpindi. Capital of 
Pakistan. 

Pop.3,40,175 

R'-'jding. Pennsylvania 
state. U.S.A. 

Pop.98.r/7 

Recife. (Pernambuco) 
Pernambuco state,Brazil. 
Pvp.7.88,580 


A resort since ancient times; 
Nearby hotsprings; On south 
coast opposite to Japan. 

Ancient cultural centre since 
founding in 1920 B.C; Has 
old Buddhist temples and 
tombs; University. 

French colony founded 1608; 
Captured by British 1759; 
Capital of Lower Canada 
1791-1841; Capital of Con¬ 
federation 1851-1867; Laval 
University; Museums and 
other cultural institutions. 

At the end of Bolan Pass on 
road to Kandaher; Military 
Staff College. 

Capital of Philippine Republic 
since 1948. 

Founded 1625 as “Merry- 
mount” of Plymouth settlers; 
Has Adams Mansion Natio¬ 
nal historic site, home of John 
Adams. 

Former Qiiitu Indian capital, 
conquered by Incas in 15th 
century and made their nor¬ 
thern capital; Near active 
volcanoes ;Central University. 

Site of Phoenician city, pre¬ 
sent city built in 12th century; 
I ndependent Corsair Republic 
in 17th century; University. 

Founded 1834; On Lake Mi¬ 
chigan. 

Old city founded 12th century, 
new city in 14th century. 

Founded 1792 as planned 
capital city; State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering; 
Shaw University. 

Fishing village developed after 
1750; Capital of Lower Bur¬ 
ma 1862-1866; Noted Shwe 
Dagon Pagoda, centre of Bu¬ 
ddhist religion in Burma. 

Several colleges; Former large 
British mihtary post; On river 
Uh. 

Founded 1737; City is centre 
of Pennsylvania Dutch coan 
try; Received ’a ce incflux of 
Germans in 18th century. 

Settled early in 16th century; 
Suburban resort at Olenda; 
State University and several 
col'-eges. 


Rail terminus with airpott ^ _ 
tiles, rail shops, shipb^arngT 
iron foundries, rubber products. 



Capital of North Korean Com¬ 
munist Peoples Rep. since 1948; 
Industrial centre; Rail centre; i 
Sugar refining, coal mining. 


Industrial and commercial cen¬ 
tre; Exports newsprint, asbestos, 
grain, shipbuilding, foundries, 
paper, tanning, brick, brewing, 
wood, tobacco and food pro¬ 
ducts, religious articles, shoes; 
Tourist centre. 

Rail and air service; Handles 
trade of Afghanistan; Fruit, 
carpets, wool, hides. 

Industrial centre of Rizal pro¬ 
vince; Residential suburb of 
Manila. 

Residential trade centre and in¬ 
dustrial suburb of Boston; Has 
important shipyards; Granite 
quarrying is important; Machi¬ 
nery, soap. 


Air and road centre; Textiles, 
brewing, flour milling, tanning, 
chemicals, leather, gold and sil¬ 
ver articles, limestocks, dairy 
products, grain, fniit, sugar. 

Administrative centre and resi¬ 
dence of sultan; Rail, radio and 
air service; Textiles, fruit, and 
vegetable preserving. 

Industrial city and lake port; 
Agricultural tools and machi¬ 
nery, malt powder. 

Industrial centre and rail jun¬ 
ction; Munitions, machinery. 

Commercial centre; Cotton tex¬ 
tiles, electrical equipment, ele¬ 
ctronics, electric batteries, com¬ 
munications equipment. 

Rail centre, airport, and exten¬ 
sive canal system; Rice and 
sawmilling, oil refining, tobacco 
and rubber products; Exports 
raw tin, rice; University. 

Industrial centre with air. rail 
and radio service, oil refining, 
locomotive works. 


Industrial city; Railroad shops; 
Hosiery, textiles, -teel, textile 
mav hiiiciy, automobile pans, 
hardware. 


Atlantic port, rail, air and 
commercial centre; Naval sta¬ 
tion; Canal network; Exports 
sugar, coffee, cotton. 
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(Ratisbon), 
^est Germany 


Reggio di Calabria. Capi¬ 
tal of Calabria region, 
Italy. 

Pop.l ,50,334 


Regina. Capital of Sas¬ 
katchewan, Canada. 
Pop.l,12,141 

Reims. On river Vesle, 
Marue, France. 

Pop. 1,38,576 


Rennes. Capital of Illc- 
et-Vilaine, France. 

Pop. 1,57,692 


Resht. Capital of Gilan, 
Iran. Pop. 1,09,493 

Resistencia. Capital of 
Chaco, Argentina. 
Pop.94,000 ^ 

Reykjavik. On South¬ 
west coast, capital of 
Iceland. 

Pop.74,978 

Rhodes (Rodos). Capital 
and chief port of Rhodes 
Is. and Dodecanese Is, 
Greece. 

Pop.55,181 

Rhondda. Wales, Great 
Britain. 

Pop.l,11,389 

Ribeirao Preto. South¬ 
east Brazil. 

Pop.l,16,153 

Richmond. California, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.71,854 

Richmond. On Falls of 
river Janies, Virginia 
state capital, nearby is 
Richmond National Ba¬ 
ttlefield Park. U.S.A. 
Pop.2,19,958 

Riga. Capital of Latvian 
S.S.R. at head of gulf 
Riga, U.S.S.R. 
Pop.6,20,000 


A religious and political cen¬ 
tre in Middle Ages; Celtic 
settlement and Roman fort; 
Philosophical University. 



Bavarian traffic centre aij 
nufacturing town; DanubI 
port; Boats, machinery, chemi¬ 
cals, textiles, printing, pottery 


Ancient Greek settlement, 
often damaged by earthqu¬ 
akes, severely damaged by 
bombs in World War II; On 
strait of Messina. 


Commercial centre and port; 
Rail terminus, ferry to Messina, 
Sicily; Exports olive oil, citrus 
fruits, figs, drugs, wine, per¬ 
fumes; Foundries, fishing. 


Founded 1882; Capital of Rail, distributing and trading 
Northwest Territories until centre; Meat packing, oil relin- 
1905; Several colleges. ing, printing, book binding. 


Old Gallic tribal centre, cul¬ 
tural centre of Middle Ages; 
Place where French kings 
crowned; Damaged during 
first World War; University. 


Transportation hub for rail 
w^ays, waterways, airways- 
Champagne, food processing, 
metallurgy, textiles, glass, cork, 
paper products, chemicals. 


Ancient town, historical capi¬ 
tal of Brittany and former 
seat of dukes; University- 
centre of Celtic and Breton 
studies. 

Port at Pahlevi, site of naval 
base founded in 19th century. 


Manufacturing and commercial 
»city; Agricultural implements, 
leather and wood products, 
paper, wearing apparel, print¬ 
ing, textiles. 

Commercial centre of Gizan 
district near Ca.spian Sea; Silk, 


Railroad junction; Airport. Commercial centre; Tanneries, 

lead smelting, hides, fruit, corn. 


Founded in 9th century;Ncar- 
by hot springs, University; 
Nearby international airport 
at Keflavik. 

Ancient settlement, new town 
founded late in 5th century 
B.C, Colossus of Rhodes; 
Turkish after 1523; Italian, 
1912-1947; Tourist resort. 

Rail town; In narrow' Rhon¬ 
dda valley 7 mile northw'esi of 
Pontypridd. 

Commercial and rail hub in 
coffee growing and agricul¬ 
tural region. 

Experienced shipbuilding 
boom during world War II; 
Important seaport. 

Settled in early 1600’s; Be¬ 
came state capital in 1779; 
Was capital during Civil War; 
Burned and fell to Union in 
1865; Richmond University, 
Virginia Union University. 

Founded in 12th centurj', be¬ 
came Livonian centre in 1201; 
Member of Hanseatic League, 
capital of independent repub- 
licofLulvia, 1919-1940; Uni¬ 
versity, technical institutions. 


Chief port and commercial 
centre; Fishing and fish pro¬ 
cessing; Exports fish, fish oil, 
wool, meat. 

Market centre trading in citrus 
fruit, wine, grain, tobacco, food 
and food processing, shipbuild¬ 
ing, tobacco products, soap. 

Steel milling and coal mining 
centre; Iron smelting, railroad 
shops. 

Textile and sawmilling, meat 
and tobacco products, agricul¬ 
tural machinery. 

Industrial city, wholesale and 
distributing centre; Major oil 
refineries; Railroad shops. 

Commercial centre; River port 
and important tobacco market; 
Has large cigarette and smoking 
tobacco plants;Railroad shops; 
Tobacco products, papei', paper 
products, meat packing. 

Baltic port, railroad and indus¬ 
trial centre; Lumber and wood 
products, heavy machiiicr}', 
mcasuiing instruments, bicycles, 
te.^tilcs, flax, hides, glass rubb^,' 
and leather goods. 


wmsTff 
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fiuine). Chief 
ugoslavia. 

7,000 


Rio de Janeiro. Largest 
city, importantt port,rail, 
air and cultural centre, 
on Bay ofRio de Janeiro 
Brazil. 

Pop.33,07,163 


Rio Grande. Headstream 
of river Parana, Brazil. 
Pop.63,235 

Rio P/ei:/ra5.‘PuertoRico. 
West Indies. 

Pop. 1,32,438 


Riverside. Resort city, 
California, U.S.A. 
Pop.84,332 


Riyadh. Capital of the 
country-, Nejd, Saudi 
Arabia. 

T»op.3,00,000 


Roanoke. Virginia, 
U.S.A. Pop.97,110 


Rochester. Leading pre¬ 
cision made equipment 
centre, New York state, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.3,18,611 


Rod ford. Scco.nd Lar¬ 
gest city in Illinois, 
U.S.A. 

Po;). 1,26,706 

Rome. (Roma) Capital 
of Laiium iXazio) region 
on Tiber river, the “Eter¬ 
nal city” with long his¬ 
tory as a political, cul¬ 
tural, educational and 
radc centre, during 
most of Middle Ages 
under control of pa¬ 
pacy and Holy Roman 
Empire, capital of Italy. 
Pop.2J,60.773 


Rosatio. Santa fc, Ar¬ 
gentina. 
pOp.7,60,000 


Ceded to Yugoslavia, 1945; 
Rail terminus; Fiumc(ltalian); 
On Adriatic sea. 

Settled by French, 1555, sei¬ 
zed by Portuguese, 1567; 
Capital of empire, 1822-1889; 
Was capital of Brazil until 
April 21, 1960; International 
tourist haven; Nearby moun¬ 
tain and seashore resorts; 
Beautiful setting between 
mountains and Guanabara 
bay; University, colleges. 

Founded 1737; Also Rio 
Grande do Sul; Port and rail 
terminus. 

Recently incorporated into 
San Juan municipality; Uni¬ 
versity of Puerto Rico; Rail 
junction and cultural centre. 

City has citrus experimental 
station of University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Sherman Indian insti¬ 
tute, Riverside city College, 
California Baptist College, La 
Sierra College. 

Palace of IbnSaud, a Wahh¬ 
abi centre since 1818, with 
many mosques; Caravan cen¬ 
tre of Arabia. 

Settled in i830’s; Railroad 
hub. 


Founded in ISJO's; Grew as 
Hour milling centre; City is 
seaway and New York State 
Barge canal port; Music cen¬ 
tre; University of Rochester. 

Founded 1S34; Grewasgrain 
and lumbermillingtown, later 
as farm implement, furniture 
and hosiery centre. 

Ancient tribal location, Latin 
and Sabine peoples were uni¬ 
ted under Etruscans in 8th 
century B.C; Republic for¬ 
med .500 B.C.; Influenced 
gieatly by earlier Greek cul¬ 
ture; City, beginning on fam¬ 
ous Seven Hills, now covers 
large area, including the Vati¬ 
can; Peak of empire between 
death Caesar, 44B.C.,and 
death of Augustus 14 A.D; 
Lunicd under Nero’s reign 64 
A.U., Barbaric invasions led 
to downfall beginning in 5th 


Parana river port an 
peutre. Second largest ( 


Industrial centre; Expohstnm 
ber, machinery, paper, naphta 
and derivates, motor vehicles. 

Financial and commercial cen¬ 
tre; Exports coftcc, minerals, 
sugar, cigars, timber, meal.cott- 
on, hides, fruit, lopioca; 
Flour, rice and textile milling, 
electrical goods, motors, chemi¬ 
cals, glass, railroad and machine 
shops, trucks, drugs, cordage 
apparel, coffee and sugar pro¬ 
cessing. 

Commercial centre; Exports 
meat and meat products, hides, 
wool, grains, (ish, frnits. 

Manufacturing centre south of 
San Juan; Food and grain pro¬ 
cessing, rum, fruit, canning, 
sugar refining, dairy products. 

Trade and processing centre of 
citrus area; Citrus packing, 
citrus farm machinery, aircraft, 
power packages, aluminium 
items; Nearby is March Air 
Force Base. 

A walled city and oasis; Ter 
minus of railroad from Persian 
gulf; Dates, fruit, camel breed¬ 
ing, weaving, grain. 

Industrial, distribution and 
trade centre; Furniture, sled 

Noted especially for cameras 
and photographic equipment, 
thermometers, optical goods, 
dental supplies; Electronic and 
electric equipment. 

Industrial trade centre; Import 
ant metal products and machf 
nery centre; Metal and machi¬ 
nery industry. 

Renaissance cultural centre of 
literature and art; Captured by 
French in 19th century, became 
capital of Italy in 1871; Many 
Roman ruins, palaces, educa¬ 
tional centres; Rail, air and 
tourist centre; University; Cera¬ 
mics, cement, motion pictures, 
drugs, bicycles,chemicals, wines, 
bricks, handicrafts, paper; Fea¬ 
tures include buildings centred 
around the Forum; Colosseum, 
Pantheon, Circus Maximus, ca¬ 
tacombs ; Museums and famous 
churches. 

Industrial centre; Meat pack¬ 
ing, sugar refining, tools, floor 
milling, leather, furniture. 


misr/iy 



)n river War- 
^fklcnburgjEast 
^ny. 

Pop. 1,70,000 


Rosfov. (Rostov-on-Don) 
R.S.F.S.R, U.S.S.R. 
Pop.6,62,000 

Rotterdam. Leading 
European port, second 
in the world, Nether¬ 
lands. 

Pop. 7,29,852 


Roiibaix. Near Bulga¬ 
rian border, Nord, 
France. 

Pop.l,13,163 

Rouen. Siene Maritime, 
France. 

Pop. 1,23,474 


Ruse. Danube river port, 
Bulgaria. 

Pop.83,472 

Ryazan. Southeast of 
Moseon,R.S.F.S.R., 
U.S.S.R. Pop. 252000 

Saarbrucken. On river 
Saar, capital of Saarland 
W. Germany. 

Pop. 133 100 

Sacramento. Riverport, 
capital of California, 
State, U.S.A. 

Pop.191667 


Sat^inaw. Riverport,Mi¬ 
chigan state, U.S.A. 
Pop.98265 

Saigon. Chief port,capi¬ 
tal of S. Vietnam. 
Pop.697800 

Saint Etienne. Capital of 
Loire, France. 

Pop.203633 


Saint John. New Bruns¬ 
wick, Canada. 
Pop.95563. 


Saint John s. Capital of 
N ew fou ndland,Canada, 
Pop.90838 
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Settled by Germans in I2th 
century, on old tovvnsite; 
Member of Hanseatic League; 
University, outport at Wame- 
munde, resort. 

Founded 1761; University, 
professional colleges and 
trade schools; On river Don. 

Founded early in Middle Ages, 
grew to one of chief European 
ports in 19th century; Birtl> 
place of Renaissance scholar 
Erasmus; Centre of city to¬ 
tally destroyed in World War 
II; University. 

Developed after 15th centuiys 
Rail and canal system; Twin 
city of Tourcoing producing 
flax, apparel, rugs, soap. 

Celtic and Roman settlement, 
Joan of Arc executed here. 
1431; Historical capital of 
Normandy; Sciene river. 

Roman fort, developed by 
Turks in J7th and 18tli cen¬ 
turies; Rail centre. 

Mentioned in 11th century, 
capital of principality until 
1520; Rail centre. 

Site occupied since Roman 
times; Seat of local counts, 
1118-1793; Heavily bombed 
in World War 11. 

Founded in 1839 by John Su¬ 
tter; Gold rushofl849, made 
city chief supply point of area; 
Became state capital in 1854; 
Several colleges; Restoration 
of Sutter’s Fort is here;Croc- 
ker Art Gallery. 

Founded in 1810’s; Was im¬ 
portant lumber centre in 
19th century. 

Capital of French Indo-China, 
1887-1902,of colony of Cochin 
China, 1884-1945;Naval base. 

Mentioned in 12th century; 
Rail service;Technical schools; 
Photographic and Cinemato¬ 
graphic instruments. 

French fort built 1635; Town 
settled 1783; Fundy National 
Park; Air and rail service; 
Target city and chief port. 

Settled in 16th century;First 
Transatlaiittc wireless message 
Marconi received here, 1901; 
University and other educati¬ 
onal institutions ;Rail terminus. 


Baltic port, 

ing centre; Shipyards, oil tanks, 
grain, farm produce, salt and 
sugar exported; Commercial 
fishing; Machinery. 

Industrial, commercial and tran¬ 
sportation centre; Agricultural 
machinery, automobile asscmly. 

Major transhipment centre for 
Rhine valley, air, commercial, 
inland navigation and railroad 
centre; Shipbuilding, oil and 
sugar refining, metal, tobacco 
and food products, clothing, 
distilling, chemicals, furniture. 

Industrial centre; Woollens, 
textile machinery, rubber, pla¬ 
stic and leather products, car¬ 
pels; Oil refining. 

Manufacturing and raii centre; 
Textiles, oil refining, smelting, 
chemicals, machinery, wine, 
brandy, farm products. 

Manufacturing centre; Food 
processing,oil and sugar refining, 
tobacco and leather products. 

Industrial centre; Farm equip¬ 
ment, textiles, wood and leather 
products, fruit canning. 

Industrial and commercial centre; 
Iron and steel,machinery, chemi¬ 
cals, cement,brandy, confections, 
cigarettes. 

Commercial and packing centre; 
Large railroad shops and yards: 
I^rge missile engine manufact¬ 
uring and development plants; 
Major vegetable and fruit pack¬ 
ing and canning centre; Lumber 
products. 

Industrial city and wholesale 
trade centre of salt and caol min • 
ing; Automobile parts, castings. 

Rail and airserivice; Rice, sugar 
and textile mills, leather and 
rubber goods, shipbuilding. 

Industrial centre of coalmining 
arca;Steel and iron works, elect¬ 
rical agricultural and textile 
machinery,silks. 

Manuiacturing city; Exports 
lumber, fish.dairy products,app- 
les, cattle; Tools, cotton goods, 
shoes,brushes, wood products. 

Iradc centre and chief port- 
Centre of great fishing industrj' 
with whale and fish oil refineries 
tish processing and canning.fish- 
ing equipment; Exports fish. 
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Settled! 826 ;Was home of Jesse 
James; Grew as outfitting po¬ 
int for wagon trains to west 
and later as eastern terminus 
of Pony Express. 



Important livestock aiio 
market; Has large sioc ^ 
packingplants, grain elevators 
and flour and cereal mills ;AIso 
produces clothing. 


Saint Louis, Industrial 
centre between Chicago 
and Pacific Coast,Miss¬ 
ouri state, US.A. 
Pop.750026. 


Settled ini 764 by French ;Was 
under Spanish flag until short¬ 
ly before Lousiana Purchase 
by U.S. in 1803 from France; 
Grew rapidly as leading river 
port; Became railroad hub;St. 
Louis and Washington Univer¬ 
sities; Notable parks, zoo. 


Leading commercial and trans¬ 
portation centre; Major railroad 
centre and riverport;Leading 
livestock, grain and fur market; 
Important brewery automobile 
assembling,electrical equipment, 
chemical, clothing, shoe and 
meat packing centre. 


Saint Paul, Twin city of 
Minneapolis, capital of 
Minnesota,U.S.A. 
Pop.313411 


Founded 1841; Became capital 
of Minnesota territory inl849, 
later of State ;Grew as railroad 
and trade centre; Hamlinc 
University; Several colleges; 
Has noted cathedral. 


Important railroad distribution 
and industrial centre; Major 
railroad centre and important 
meatpacking and livestock mar¬ 
ket; Extensive railroad shops 
and yards. 


Saint Petersburg. Flor¬ 
ida state, U.S.A, 

Pop.181298 

Sakai, Osaka, Japan. 
Pop.340000 

Sulisburg. Capital of Rho¬ 
desia. Pop.257000 

Salonika Thcssalonike 
(Ger.). Second largest Gr¬ 
eek city, Greece. 
Pop.250920 


Salt Lake City. Capital 
of Utah state,U.S.A. 
Pop.189454. 


Salta. Capital of Salta 
province, Argentina. 
Pop. 120000 

SaltiUo. Capital of Coa- 
huil'i state, Mexico. 
Pop,99101. 

Sal'o. Capital of Salto 
dept. Uruguay. 

Pop. 60000 

S'flAw/^KBahia). Capital 
of Bahia state, Brazil 
Pop,655735 


Stetson Law College, Admiral 
Farragut Naval Academy ;Se- 
veral colleges. 

Important as an ancient port; 
Rail service; On Osaka bay. 

Chief city and rail centre;Co- 
Ueges. 

Founded 315 B.C. on older 
Greek site; Site of epistles of 
St. Paul; Capital of Feudal 
kingdom in 13th century ;Hea- 
vily damaged in World War 1 
&11, but city is now being ex¬ 
panded ;Nearbyhealth resorts; 
Birthplace of Kemal Ataturk, 
founder of Turkish republic. 

Founded in 1847 by Mormons 
under Brigham Young ;Head- 
quartersof the Mormon Ch¬ 
urch; Has Mormon Taberna¬ 
cle and temple and burial pl¬ 
ace of Birgham Young; Utah 
University 

Founded 1582; Nearby hot 
springs; On river Salta. 


Founded about 1580; Rail 
junction and summer resort; 
Two colleges. 

Founded 1817; Third largest 
city of the Republic;Rail and 
air centre. 

Founded 1549; Capita! of Br- 
e/d until 1763; Large Negro 
[xjpulalion; Formerly Sao 
Salvador, Bahia or Bai; Uni- 

verivity. 


All-year vacation resort area; 
Electronics and diversified in¬ 
dustries. 

Industrial centre and southern 
suburb of Osaka; Chemicals. 

Trading centre; Tobacco proccs- , 
sing and shipping chief activity. 

Rail air and industrial centre; 
Major port for Maccdoma;Ex- 
ports tobacco, hides, skins, cot¬ 
ton, fruits; Economic centre of 
northern Greece; Agricultural 
products, industries, textiles,fo- 
undries, tanning, brick, tile,flour 
milling. 


Commercial and financial centre 
of Great Basin area; Transport¬ 
ation centre; City is clean and 
spacious and attracts ,many to¬ 
urists; Electronic and missile 
making industries ;Meat packing, 
dairy products. 

Commercial and trading centre; 
Silver, lead, gold, copper, oil; 
Winemaking, cattile raising. 

Industrial centre; Cotton, grain, 
livestock, silver, gold, copper, 
flour, textiles, apparel. 

River port; Meat processing, 
flour milling, wires, citrus fruits 
and grapes, farm products. 

Rail terminus, port and commer¬ 
cial centre; Exports coffee, 
sugar, cotton; Textile and flour 
milling distilling, fruit proce¬ 
ssing. 


MIN/Sr/y 



/Capital ofSa^ 
<5^1^rg-provincc, Austria, 
^p. 108114 


Samarkand. Second lar¬ 
gest city of Uzbek S.S.R, 
U.S.S.R. 

Pop. 195000 


San Anionio. Major 
tourist, army and air 
force centre, Texas, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.5,87,718 


San Diego. Major naval 
base centre, California 
state, U.S.A. 
Pop.5,73,224 


San Francisco. Major 
world seaport, great co¬ 
mmercial, banking and 
shipping metropolis, no¬ 
ted cultural centre and 
cosmopolitan city, Cali¬ 
fornia state, U.S.A 
Pop.7,42,855 


San Jose. California. 
U.S.A. 

Pop.2,04,196 

San Jose. Capital of the 
republic, Costa Rica, 
Pop,2,67,454 


San Juan. Capital of San 
Juan province, Argen¬ 
tina. Pop.1,12,286 

San Juan. Chief port, 
capital of Puerto Rico. 
Pop-4,31,705 


San Luis Potqd Capital 
of San Luis Potosi state, 
Mexico. Pop.1,59,980 

San Salvador. Capilal 
and largest city of San 
Salvador. 

Pop.2,48,100 


gazetteer of cities 


Celtic settlement, later a Ro¬ 
man fort; Modern town built 
around monastery,690; Impor¬ 
tant bishopric in Middle ages; 
Famous annual music festival; 
Tourist centre; Resorts; Theo¬ 
logical university 


Fortified city, rail,air andmdu- 
strial city; Chemicals, musical 
instruments, textiles, metal pro¬ 
ducts, brewing; Annual Summer 
International University for 
Germanistic art and music;Mu- 
sicaI university. 


One of the oldest cities of cen¬ 
tral Asia, site dating from 4th 
century B.C.,Capital of ancient 
Sogdiana, of 14th century em¬ 
pire of Tamerlane; Early Arab 
cultural centre. 


Textile centre on railroad;Oasis 
on caravan route from China to 
Europe ;Cotton silk-milling,wea- 
ring apparal, wine, tea,fruit pro¬ 
cessing; University, professional 
colleges and trade schools. 


Founded in 1718 as the San 
Antonio de Valero mission; 
Was scene of heroic defence 
of, Alamo in Tcxa:s Revolution 
in 1835; Trinity University, 
St. Mary's University. 

Founded in 1769 as Mision 
SanDiego de Alcala by Father 
Jumpero Serra; Was first set¬ 
tlement in California; Fell to 
y.S. in 1846; Held exposi¬ 
tions in 1915 and 1935. 


Founded in 1776 as the Mis¬ 
ion San Francisco de Asis by 
Spanish friars; Citv prospered 
during 19th century'; Heavily 
damaged by 1906 earthquake; 
City was host to first United 
Nations meeting in 1945 and 
to Japanese peace treatv sig¬ 
natories in 1951; San Fran- 
cisco-University and several 
colleges ;Huge Navy Yard. 


Founded as Spanish pueblc 
IOC. State capital, 1849 
1851 ; San Jose State College 


Founded early 18th century; 
Rail and air service; Railroad 
leads to ports of Limon and 
Puntarenas; Museum and 
many parks; Several schools. 


Founded 1562; Nearby health 
resorts; Several educational 
institutions; Railroad centre. 


Founded 1521; Historic Mor- 
ro castle, la Fontaleza and 
San Cristobal forts; Resort 
centre; Scliool of tropical me¬ 
dicine; Air and cultural centre. 


Founded about 1588: Rail 
centre; Foundries, railroad 
shops. 


Founded 1525; Mayan ruin 
nearby; Rail junction; Uni¬ 
versity and other cultural in¬ 
stitutions; Nearby airport 


Commercial and transportation 
centre; Has large Mexican po¬ 
pulation; Railroad shops and 
important oil refineries; Cloth¬ 
ing, meat packing, Mexican 
foods, pecan shelling, furnitures. 

Aircraft and missile manufactur¬ 
ing centre and shipping and tuna 
fishing port; Important tourist 
centre with mild, dry climate; 
Tuna fleet is largest in U.S.; Air 
station, marine basin. 

Port handles tremendous variety 
of products from all over the 
Pacific world; Noted for its cos¬ 
mopolitan character; Nob Hill, 
Telegraph Hill; Important ma¬ 
nufacturing centre producing 
food products, canned goods, 
beverages, clothing, ships, paint, 
chemicals, furniture, sugar re¬ 
fining; Many navy and military 
institutions. 

Major fruit and vegetable cann¬ 
ing and dried fruit packing 
centre; Missiles equipment. 

Industrial and commercial cen 
tre; Trade in coffee, chocolate, 
wines; Flour milling, brewing, 
textiles, distilling, leather and 
wood products. 

Industrial and commercial cen¬ 
tre; Meat processing, dairy pro¬ 
ducts, wine, alcohol. 

Industrial and commercial cen- 
He; Exports sugar, tobacco; 
Tobacco processing, sugar, re¬ 
fining, textile, metal product?, 
rum, brewing, apparel. 

Industrial and commercial cen¬ 
tre; Opal market; Silver. lead, 
gold smelting and refining. 

Manufacturing and commercial 
centre; Textile mills, tobacco 
products, shrimp exporting, in¬ 
stant coffee, distilleries 




'stian. Capital 
luzcoa province,' 
: Pop.l,10,687 


Sana. Holy Moslem city, 
capital of Yeman. 
Pop.1,00,000 


Santa. Ana. California, 
U.S.A. Pop.1,00,350 


Santa .Ana. Second city 
of El Salvador. 
Pop.1,30,976 

Santa Clara. Capital of 
Las Villas province, 
Cuba. 

Pop.77,398 

Santa Cruz. Capital of 
Tenerife province, Spain. 
Pop.1,33,100 

Santa Fe. Capital of 
Santa Fe province, Ar¬ 
gentina. Pop.2,03,900 

Santander. Capital of 
Santander pro'^ince, 
Spain. Pop.1,13,116 

Santiago. Capital of the 
republic and Santiago 
province. Chile. 

Pop. 2114000 


Santiago. Dominican 
Republic, West Indies. 
Pop. 329803 


hfiii'ago de Cuba. Port 
nd capital of Oriente 
irovince, Cuba. 

►op. 163237 


Santiago del Esiero.Ctx\>- 
ital of Santiago dciEstero 
province, Argentina. 

Pop. 92000 

Santos. :Juo Paulo, Brazil 
Pop. 265753 


.SciO Ltiis. Capital of 
Maranhao state, Brazil. 
Pop. 159628. 


Sao Paulo. '‘Chic.i.'^o of 
America'*, capital 
of Sao Paulo state,Brazi!. 
Pop.377o5Si 
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Major seaside resort; 
junction. 


Rail 



Ancient centre of Himyaritic 
kingdom with nearby ruins of 
Queen of Sherbas palace. 

Santa Ana College. 


Industrial centre; Boats, 
cutlery, copper, lead an' 
processing, glass, tile. 

A political centre since 17th 
century; Walled capital of Mo¬ 
slem kingdom; Grain, fruit. 

Agricultural processing centre, 
Beetsugar refining. 


Rail junction; Nearby lake 
Coatepeque, with many re¬ 
sorts. 

Founded 17th century on site 
of Indian village of Cubana- 
can, believed by Columbus to 
be court of Kublai Khan. 

Tourist resort; Coaling sta¬ 
tion; Technical institutes. 


Important conunercial centre; 
Trade centre for coffee, sugar, 
grain; Sugar milling, brewing. 

Manufacturing and rail centre; 
Mining and livestock and coffee 
also in vicinity; Tobacco and 
leather products, meat products. 

Chief port of Canary islands and 
trade centre; Exports vegetables. 


Founded 1573; Rail centre; 
University, art museum and 
other cultural institutions. 

Port and rail centre; Summer 
resort. 


Fort built by Valdivia, 1541 
marked beginning of settlem¬ 
ent; University of Chile,Ca¬ 
tholic University, technical 
and normal schools,museums. 

Founded 1500, rebuilt after 
disastrous earthquake of1564; 
Resort centre on railroad lea¬ 
ding to port of Puerto Plata. 

Founded 1514; Capital of 
Cuba in 16th century ;Tourist 
resort ;University;Airport and 
U.S. naval base; Battle ofSan 
Juan Hdl, 1898. 

Founded 1553; Tourist centre 
with nearby hot springs; Uni¬ 
versity; Rail junction. 

Settled 1545: Rail terminus 
outlet for vast Sao Paulo ind¬ 
ustrial and agricultural region; 
Nearby resorts, 

Founded by French, 1612; 
Agricultural centre with sev¬ 
eral professional schools ;For- 
mcrly Sao Luizde Maranhao. 

Founded 15.54; A well known 
poisonous snake farm produ¬ 
cing snak‘j-bit!’ serum located 
near the city: State University; 
Mackenzie college and other 
cultural irei.titutions. 


River port; Commercial, rail 
and shipping centre; Sugar,flour, 
dairy products, tobacco, flax. 

Commercial centre; Shipyards, 
iron and steel, tanneries; Ex¬ 
ports grain. 

Industrial, commercial, air and 
rail centre; Textiles, chemicals, 
rubber, tobacco, leather and 
metal products,paper, glass, bre¬ 
wings; Banking centre. 

Trade and manufacturing centre; 
Cacao, tobacco, rice, coffee; 
Tanning, processing of cacao, 
coffee and tobacco. 

Rail terminus and industrial 
centre;Foundries,cigars,tanning, 
sugar refining, soap, sawmilling 
brick, tile;Exports tobacco,sugar, 
rum,coffee, timber. 

Commercial centre; Trading in 
livestock,grain, cotton; Lumber 
and flourmills, tanncries,dairics. 
textile and grain mills. 

Major coffee handling and trad 
ing centre and largest exporter 
of coffee in world ;Coffee wareh¬ 
ouses; Distilling, flour milling. 

Port, rail terminus, commercial 
and industrial centre; Cotton, 
grains, sugar milling, distilling, 
fruit products, timber, hides. 

Important railroad, banking and 
industrial centre; Agricultural 
region; Cotton, flour livestock, 
meat packing, dairy products, 
textiles, furniture, leather and 
rubber goods. 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES 



Sarajevo. Capital of 
Bosnia and Hercegovina, 
Vugoslavia. 

Pop. 176,000 


Saratov. Volga rivei port, 

R.s.f.s.r,u.s.s.r. 

Pop.631000 


Sasebo. Kyusliu, Japan. 
Pop.288000 

Saskatoon. Saskatchewan, 
Canada. 

Pop.95526. 

Savannah. Georgia state, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.149245. 


Savona. Seaport,Genoa 

halv. 

Pop.71007 

Scranton. Pennsylvania 
state, U.S.A. 

Pop. 111443 

Seattle. Major seaport, 
commercial and indust¬ 
rial metropolis of Was¬ 
hington, terminal for 
trans-continental rail¬ 
roads, U.S.A. 
Pop.557087 


Seniarang. Capital of 
Central Java,Indonesia. 
Pop.503000 

Semipalatinsk. Kazakh 
S.S.R,U.S.S.R. 

Pop. 155000 

Sendai. Honshu, Japan. 
Pop. 425000 

Near port atlnchun 
capital of South Korea, 
Japanese Keijo. 
Pop.2983000 

^erpukhov. R.S.F.S.R., 

U-S.S.R. 

l^op.105000 


Capital of Hokkaido island 
since planned founding in 
1870; Botanical gardens;Uni¬ 
versity and museum. 

Founded 13thccntury;Resorts 
in vicinity; Educational insti¬ 
tutions,meseums and mosques 
Assassination of Austrian Arch 
Duke Franz Ferdinand, 1914 
precipitating World War 1. 

Founded 16th century; ^Rail 
junction; University, profess¬ 
ional colleges, trade schools 
and cultural institutons;Nat- 
ural gas fields. 

Tourist centre; Defence force 
and U.S. naval port. 

Education and research centre; 
Research laboratories of Sas¬ 
katchewan University. 

Founded in 1733 by Gen. Jam¬ 
es Oglethorpe; City has many 
notable colonian and ante¬ 
bellum buildings; Trustees 
Garden village; Savannah 
State college. 

Ancient Gallic town;Rivalcd 
Genoa until 16th century; 
Bombed in World War 11. 

International correspondence 
schools headquarters are here; 
University ofjScran ton; Mary- 
wood college. 

Founded 1851; City grew ra¬ 
pidly with development of 
Alaska and Orient trade in 
late 19 th century; Experienced 
aircraft and shipbuilding boom 
during world War 11; Unive- 
f^ity; Situated on hills between 
Puget Sound and lake.city en¬ 
joys beautiful location. 

Port on Java Sea; On Djaka¬ 
rta Surabaja railroad. 

On river Irtysh; RaU road 
centre in livestock raising and 
agricultural area. 

Largest city of northern Hon- 
shu;CuIturaI centre with Uni¬ 
versity, technical school. 

Capital since 1393; Three pal¬ 
aces, university, several coll¬ 
eges and Confucian and Bud¬ 
dhist institute; Also called 
Kyongsong and Hanyang. 

Old fortified town dating from 
14th century; Rail service*On 

river Oka. * 


§L 


Manufacturing centre with air 
and rail service; Ski resort in 
suburb and hot springs nearby; 
Brewing, savvmilling. 

Trade centre and rail junction; 
Tobacco products, carpets,pot¬ 
tery, textiles, metal working, 
brewing, handicrafts, flour mill¬ 
ing leather goods; Nearby coai 
raining. 

Industrial city, and transship¬ 
ment centre;Oii retining.railroad 
equipment, lumber and cotton 
milling, farm machinery, metal 
and leather products. 

Commercial port on East China 
Sea; Coal mines nearby. 

Manufacturing and distribution 
centre; Potash raining, oil refine* 
ries, iron works, foundries. 

Important seaport and indust¬ 
rial centre; Major naval stores 
and cotton port; Chemicals, 
lumber products, paper, sugar 
refining, buildmg materials;Has 
fishing fleet. 

Industrial centre, Pori and trad¬ 
ing centre; Iron works, glass, 
pottery, bricks; Exports glass. 

Major anthracite coal mining 
City, Industrial and marketing 
centre; Major railroad facilities; 
Electronic instruments. 

Important overseas trade;rish- 
eries centre; Fort Lawton and 
Seattle Naval Air Station ;Major 
^aircraft manufacturing, lumber 
and shipbuilding centre. 
Aluminium, steel,flour,canned 
hsh,clothing, furniture; Lake 
Washington Floating bridge; 
Original “Skid Road.'' 

Textile milling, fish breeding, 
nietal and leather working, shio- 
I building,giass,clcctric equipment. 

Irtysh river port; Meat packi ng 
textile and lumber milling, tan¬ 
ning,wool processing. 

Rail centre; Silk te.xtile.s,lacquer 
ware, pottery, wood work,sake 
and beer brewing. 

Industrial and cultural centre; 
Air and Rail centre;Textilc$, rail 
road shops, brewing; Almost 
destroyed in early days olK ocean 
war, I950,but rebuil t successfully. 

Textile milling centre;J’oundrics 
flax, paper, motorcycles, lumpe ’ 
Iwmpjgrain trading. r. 




GAZETTEER OF CITIES 



lo/. Ukrainian 
<tJ.S.S.R. 
^.148000 


Seville (SeviJla) Capital 
of Seville, Spain. 

Pop. 424757. 


Sfax. Second city of the 
country, Tunisia. 

Pop. 65635. 

Shakhfy, R.S.F.S.R., 
U.S.S.R. Pop. 196000 

Shanghai Port,Kiarigsu, 
China. 

Pop. 7100,000 


Shcherbakov. (Rybinsk) 
R.S.F.S.R.,U.S.S.R. 
Pop. 181000 

She field. Yorks,England. 
Pop.493954. 


Shinionoseki. Honshu, 
Japan. 

Pop. 259000 

Shi az. Capital of Fars, 
Iran, 

Pop.170659. 


Shizuoka. Hoiishu,Japan. 
Pop.329000 

Shreveport. Lousiana 
itatc, U.S.A. 
Pop.1,64,372 

Sialkoi. Northeast of 
Lahore, V/. Pakistan. 
Pop.l,67,543 

Sian. Capital of Shensi 
province, formerly 
Changon Siking, China, 
Pop.l 5,00,000 

Siblu. Transylvania, 
Port on Moroccan 
toast Rumania. 
Pcn.95378 


SidUfni. of Ifni, 

voain. Fop.7,951 


Founded as Greek colonySth 
century B.C., Noted for long 
sieges of city dufing Cremean 
and Second World Wars ;Mo- 
dern town founded by Tatars 
in 16th century. 

Ancient town, capitalof Moor¬ 
ish, kingdom in Middle Ages; 
Sevilla University; Major city 
of Andalusia; Educational and 
cultural centre. 

Ancient Phoenician colony 
with Roman ruins ;Port on gulf 
of Gabes with rail service. 

Power plant; Stone quarrying 
and metal working. 

Known since 11th century 
unimportant until 1850;Lar- 
gest city on Asian continent on 
Whangpoo rivcr,13 miles from 
the sea; Four universities and 
several technical schools. 

Founded about 1500; Hydro 
electric power; Currently cal¬ 
led Rybinsk; Volga river port. 

Bessemer steel process first 
established here, 1858;Rail 
hub in South Yorkshire;Uni¬ 
versity, colleges. 

Port and rail centre; Shinto 
shrine;Observatory; Opposite 
to Kyshu. 

Founded in 7th century; Chief 
city of Fars area and capital of 
Persia in 18th century; Famou'' 
gardens; Ruins of ancient Per- 
sepolis nearby. 

Rail service; Port at Shimizu, 

7 miles north-cast; Seaport. 

Founded in 1830's; Annual 
state fair; Barksdale Air Force 
Base nearby. 

Railroad junction; Sporting 
goods are produced. 

Centre for spread of western 
religions; Capital of China, 
206B.C.to2(X)A.D. and 618- 
906; Visited by Marco Polo; 
University. 

Roman colony, refounded 
12th century by Germans, 
still hds Medieval aspect and 
large German minority; Her- 
niannbtadt. (Gen). 

Spanish enclave in Moroccan 
territory; Airfield. 


Black Sea port and naviUMifii 
Railroad terminal: Fine natural 
harbour. Shipbuilding machi¬ 
nery, soap, flour milling,fish pro¬ 
cessing; Formerly Sebastopol; 
Seaside resort. 

Industrial and rail,centre jlmpor- 
tant tourist centre; A river-sea 
port shipping oranges, olives, 
olive oil, wine, wool, cigars, 
ceramics,textile. 

Famous olive groves; Carpets, 
tanning, soap, olive oil; Exports 
phosphates, olive oil, sponges. 

Important coal-mining centre; 
Meat and dairy products 

Rail and air centre;Silk, cotton, 
rice milling, tanning,paper,ship¬ 
building; Exports silk, tea,hides, 
vegetable oils; Main thorofare 
of the commercial centre is the 
Bund,along waterfront. 

Industrial centre;Printing, fara 
and road construction machin¬ 
ery; Ships oil, grain, salt. 

Steel, tools and cutlery c<;ntre; 
Coal mining region; Steelworks , 
plant,electric traction equipment, i 
machine tools> stoves. I 

Industrial centre ; Shipbuilding, ^ 
metal ware, chemicals, textiles; 
Exports coal,tobacco,metalware. ; 

115 miles from port atBushire; 
Wine,brocades, rugs,silk,mosaic; 
Air service; Contains tombs of 
poets Saadi and Hafiz and larg¬ 
est mosque in Iran. 

Centre for tea and orange trade; 1 
Manufacturing centre. 

Commercial centre of northern : 
Lousiana, Southern Arkansas I 
eastern Texas oil, natural gas. 

Trade and manufacturing centre; j 
Musical and surgical instru- ^ 
ments, leather goods. '• 

Trade and major air centre; 
Rail service; Textile weaving, 
flour milling, tanning, glass, 
printing; Ships wheat, rice, tea, ^ 
tobacco, silk. 

Industrial, trade, tourist and | 
rail centre; Textiles, tallow pro-;, 
ducts, soap, iron and steel, brew- j! 
ing, distilling, machinery; Car- ^ 
pets, grain processing. 

Port on Moroccan coast; Car¬ 
pets, grain processing. . 





Singapore. Capital of 

Singapore 

Pop. 15,50,000 


Shiuiju, Port near mouth 
of Yalu river, North 
Korea. Pop.1,18,414 

Skopje. (Skoplje) Capital 
of Macedonia, Yugo¬ 
slavia. Pop. 1,67,000 


Slavyansk. Ukrainian 
S.S.R., U.S.S.R. 

Pop.83,000 

Smolensk. On river Dni¬ 
eper, R.S.F.S.R,U.S.S.R 
Pop.1,46,000 

Sofia. (Sofiya) Capital of 
Bulgaria. 

Pop.7,25,756 


Soocho\s^ (Suzhon) The 
^^enice of China, 
Formerly Wahsein, 

I Kiangsu, China. 

! Pop.4,74,000 

I Sorocaba, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

: Pop. 1,09,258 
' SosnoHiec. Southwest 
^ Poland. Pop.l,32,000 

South Bend. Indiana 
state. U.S-A. 
Pop.'l.32,445 


South Shields. Durham, 
England. Pop. 1,09,533 


f 

i 


f, 


Southampton. Major 
cargo and Transatlantic 
passenger port, England. 
Pop.2,04,707 

Split. (Spalato) Adriatic 
port, Yugoslavia. 
Pop.84,000 


'w 


Spokane. Washington, 
r U.S.A. 

: Pop.1,81,608 


Springfield. Capital of 
i' Illinois state, U.S.A. 
Pop.83,271 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES 


A Greek settlement in first 
century B.C.iSeveral colleges; 
Rail junction. 


Industrial city; Fruit and v _ 
able canneries, flour mills, tann¬ 
ing, wood working. 


Formerly capital of Straits 
settlements 1836-1946: One 
of chief ports of Far East and 
vital naval base; Malaya Uni¬ 
versity; Radio station. 


Terminus of Malayan railroad; 
Air service; Tin smelting, oil 
and rubber refining, paper and 
saw-milling ;Exports, tin, rubber, 
rice. 


Rail centre; Bridge built near Saw-milling centre, powered by 
river to Manchuria in 1910. nearby hydro-electric plant; 

Paper, soyabeens, alcohol, rice. 


Roman town; Capital of Ser¬ 
bia 1346; Cultural and rail 
centre of Macedonia; Uni¬ 
versity. 

Health spa; Rail junction. 


Founded in 9th century, on 
early Slavic tribal centre; 
River port and railroad centre. 

Ancient settlement, colonised 
by Trajan, 2nd century A.D.; 
Seized by Bulgarians in 7th 
century; Turkish fort in Mi¬ 
ddle Ages; Cnptal since 1878. 

Capital of ancient kingdom 
in 5th century B.C. and occu¬ 
pied for almost 3,000 years, 
modern city founded 484; 
12th century Great Pagoda. 

Railroad shops and printing; 
Power plants. 

Rail junction. 


Founded 1820; Notre Dam< 
University and St. Mary' 
^Il^ege nearby; Home of thi 
Studebaker Packard Corno 
ration. 


Roman fort; Seaside and holi¬ 
day resort. 

Remains of Roman town* 
Saxon fort; Part of walled 
Norrnan town; University; 
Rail junction, airport. * 

Tourist centre; Diocletian 
palace, galleries, museums; 
Resort and chief city of Dal¬ 
matia. 

Founded f872;Siiffered deva¬ 
stating fire in 1889; Gonzaga 
University ;Fairchild and Gie- 
ger Airfooce Bases nearby. 

Founded 1818; Became state 
capital 1837 through the 
eflforts of Abraham Lincoln 
and others; Abraham Lin¬ 
coln’s home for many years 


Trade and commercial centre; 
Grains, tobacco, vegetables; 
Leather and wood products, 
flour and sugar milling. 

Chemical centre; Manufactures 
concrete mixers, glass, insu¬ 
lators. 

Textile and road machinery, 
linen clothing, flour and lumber 
milling, brewing distilling. 

Industrial, rail and air centre; 
Machinery, metallurgy, textiles, 
suburban health resorts; Uni¬ 
versity and many educational 
institutions. 


Rail centre and port on Grand 
Canal near Yangtze river; Many 
canals; Cotton and silk milling 
centre; Trade in rice; Embroi¬ 
dery, jade carvings’ 

Industrial and trading centre; 
Cotton products, sugar, coffee, 
citrus fruits, wine,grajn,cement. 

Industrial centre; Iron and steel 
machinery, textiles, chemicals. 
Industrial centre; Important 
aviation equipment; Farm 
machinery and automatic wash¬ 
ing machine; Sewing machines, 
machine tools. 


Coal port on North Sea and 
industrial centre; Shipbuilding. 


Manufacturing town; Largest 
drydock iii the world; Ship¬ 
building, aircraft, oil refinery; 
Exports textiles, leather. 


Rail, air and sea terminus; 
Shipbuilding, plastics, carbide, 
marble, cyanamide industries, 
winery, distilling. 

Commercial centre; Large rail 
road shops and yards; Impor¬ 
tant aluminium centre; Lumber 
products, paper, meatpacking. 


Farm equipment machinery, 
boilers, shoes, flour, mattresses, 
clay products: Annual stare 
fair is held here. 
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Massachu- 

U.S.A. 


Springfield, Missouri 
state, U.S.A. 

Pop.95,865 

Sfdlinahad. Tadzhik 
S.S.R,, U.S.S.R. 
Pop.2,60,000 

Stalingrad. Currently 
Volgo(?rad, R.S.F.S.R, 
U.S.SR. 

Pop.6,49,000 

Stalino. Stalino oblast, 
Ukraine S.S.R, U.S.S.R 
Pop.7,60,000 

Stalinogorsk. R.S.F.S.R, 
U.S.SR. 

Pop.1,07,000 

Stalinsk. R.S.F.S.R., 
Kemerovo oblast, USSR. 
Pop-4.10,000 

Stamford. Connecticut 
state, U.S.A. 

Pop.92,713 

Stanleyville. Capital of 
Orientale province, Re¬ 
public of the Congo. 
Pop.79.951 

Stavropol. R.S.F.S.R., 
U.S.SR. 

Pop. 1,40,000 

Stettin’ (Szczecin) Pome¬ 
rania, Poland. 
Pop.:,69,000 


Stockholm. “Venice of 
the North”, capital of 
Sweden. 

Pop.8,08,484 


Sioke-on Trent' Staffs, 
England. 

Pop.265506 

Stolp (Slupsk)Pomerania, 
Poianvl. 

Pop.53(tOO 


Strasbourg. Capital of 
Ba'>Rhin, France. 

Pop. 233549 

Stuttgart. Capital of 
Baden-Wurttemberg. 
West Germany. 
Vor>.\\5U2 


Settled 1636; Arsenal was 
attacked during Shay’s Re¬ 
bellion in 1786; Has U.S. 
Armory; Sprin^ield College. 

Tourist centre for Ozark Pla¬ 
teau resort; Southwest Miss¬ 
ouri State College. 

Currently Dushanbe; State 
University and professional 
college. 

Founded as Russian fort, 1589; 
Formerly Tsaritsyn; Volga- 
Don canal completed in 1956; 
Professional colleges. 

In Donbas coal mining region; 
Professional colleges. 

Currently Novomoskovsk; 
Rail junction; On Rostov 
Kharkov highway. 

Currently Novokuznetsk; On 
railroad in Kuznetsk coal 
mining region. 

Settled 1641; Officially adop¬ 
ted “The Research City” May 
5, 1958. 

Founded 1898; Nearby Scenic 
Falls; Tourist centre; Many 
native technical schools. 

Founded 18th century; For¬ 
merly Voroshilovsk; Several 
colleges. 

Early Slavonic port and town 
(10th century); Hanseatic 
League town and former seat 
of Pomeranian dukes; Birth¬ 
place of Catherine the Great. 

Founded 13th century; Han¬ 
seatic League Member in Mi¬ 
ddle Ages; Tourist centre; 
University, professional and 
cultural academies; Air and 
railroad centre. 

Rail and canal centre; Home 
of noted pottery makers Wedz- 
wood, Spode, Copeland. 

Mentionea in 13tb century; 
Member of HanseaticLeague 
in Middle Ages; Heavily da¬ 
maged in World War 11. 

Celtic settlement; Seat of Co¬ 
uncil of Europe; Chief city of 
Alasca; Universitv,interesting 
buildings, 

Dates from 13th century ;To- 
urist centre; Heavily damaged 
in World War!!; Air, rad and 
cultural C entre. 


Industrial and commerce 
tre; Electrical appliances,^ 
goods, tires, machine tools, che¬ 
micals, industrial machinery'- 

Trade and railroad centre; Rail¬ 
road shops; Dairy products, 
lumber products, clothing. 

Agricultural centre; Colton, 
silk, leather, meat packing, 
distilleries, farm implements. 

Volga river port, rail and in¬ 
dustrial centre; Large tractor 
and steel works, chemicals, oil 
refining, machine tools. 

Industrial centre; Iron and steel 
mills, nitrate plant, machinciy', 
clothing, food products. 

Industrial city; Machinery, che¬ 
micals, pottery, power station. 

Mafor steel centre of U.S.S.R; 
Cok'e.chemicals,railroad equip¬ 
ment, machines. 

Industrial centre; Locks, hard¬ 
ware, electrical machinery, post¬ 
age meters, bearings, tools. 

Air hub, rail and Congo river 
navigation terminus; Distribu¬ 
tion und trade centre; Cotton, 
milling and sawmilling. 

Industrial city; Rail road shops, 
grain elevators, meat packing, 
flour milling, leather, wool. 

Baltic port, rail and industrial 
centre; Former capital of Ger¬ 
man Pomerania; Shipbuilding, 
iron foundries, metal works; 
Exports machinery, chemicals. 

Baltic port, manufacturing, 
commercial centre;Metal work¬ 
ing, paper and food processing, 
shipbuilding textiles, ceramics, 
tobacco and rubber products, 
tanning, chemicals. 

Staffordshire pottery manufact¬ 
uring centre ;Colliery;Foundries, 
metals, drugs, brick ovens. 

Manufacturing and rail centre; 
Farm equipment, chemicals, 
sawmilling machinery, furniture, 
food canning. 

Rail centre and Rhine river port; 
Metal products, foundries dist¬ 
il ling,brewing, tanning, paper, 
carpets,leather, w'earing apparel. 

Important export and commer¬ 
cial centre; Macbineiy' textiles, 
musical instruments, electronics, 
footwear,book s,furniture,leather. 
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■S'wc/'e.Capital of Chuqui- 
saca dept, and of Boli- 

via.Pop. 54270 

Suez. At head of Gulf 
Suez. U.A.R. 

Pop.203000 

Sukkiir. On river Indus, 
Pakistan. Pop. 103000 

Sunderland. Durham. 
England. 

Pop.189629 

Surabaja. Capital of East 
Indonesia, 
Surabaya. 

Pop. 1007000 


Surakarta (Solo) On Solo 

riverjndonesia. 

Pop.500000 

Suva. Capital of Fiji is¬ 
lands. 

Pop. 37371 


^erdlovsk. On river Iset 

P..S.F.S.R.,USSR. 

Pop.853000 


I 


Swmsea. Glamorgan. 
W.R.Wales, U.K. 

Pop. 166740 


Swatow (Shantou)Kwat- 
S. China. 
Pop.280400 

Sydney. Capital ofN.S. 
Wales, Australia, 
f Pop.2l8121I 


Syracuse. Commercial, 
educational and industri¬ 
al centre of New York, 
U.S.A. Pop.2l6038 


Syzrim. On river Volca 
RSFSR. USSR. ^ * 
Fop.l480(X) 


Szeged. On Theissrr 
Hungary, 

Pop.102000 

Tabriz. Capital of A 
“®>jan. Iran 
Pf'P 319000 

uTa"*' ’^“^Wngto 
Eop'.147979 


(■ 

I 

f 


Rail centre in Backa; Nearby 
health resort ;Szabadka(Hung.) 
Maria Theresiopel (Ger). 

Founded 1538 on site of India 
town; University of San Fran¬ 
cisco Xavier (1624). 

Ancient port,was terminus of 
Nile Red Sea canal in 7th cn- 
tury; Turkish naval station. 

Largejhydroelectric develop¬ 
ment irrigation project centre. 


An important coal mining city 
since the Middle Ages;Nearby 
Abbey founded 1674* 

Second port of Republic near 
Madura strait; Port area at 
Tandjung Perak, naval base at 
Udjung and air force airport 
atDarmo;Several universities. 

Cultural centre of Javanese 
traditions; Capital of former 
sultanate of Surakarta. 

Radio station and airfield;Ce- 
n^rai medical schookbotanical 
gardens; Library and museum. 

Founded 1721-22; State Uni¬ 
versity, professional colleges, 
technical schools; Formerly 
Ekaterinburg. 

Founded 12th century ;Nearby 
resorts; Heavy damage in 
World War ll;Colleges, rail 
centre. 


Air and rail centre; Important 
as port only after mid 19th 
centurv; Port on Chaochow. 


Founded 1788 as penal settle- 
mcnt^lCultural centre ofAustn 
ha; Rail and air hub;Pictur- 
esque setting of city and har- 
oour; University,colleges, 
^ttled in early 19th century; 
Developed as salt making cen- 
tre in 19th century; Syracuse 
University, several colleges. 
17th century fort; Port with 
20 miles river frontage;Rail- 
road centre. 


Former trade centre in Middle 
Ages .River port and railcentre; 
University. 

Ancient city, capital of an Ar¬ 
menian Kingdom 297;Univer- 
sity; Second city of Iran. 

Settled 1852; Fort Lewis and 
McChord Air Force Bases are 
south of city;Upiversily of 
Puget Sound, Pacific Lutheran 
University. 


Industrial and market cemre;- 
Railroad shops, iron foundries, 
chemicals, meatpacking. 

Commercial centre;Air port;Oil 
refining, brewing, distilling,wine, 
shoes, cigarettes, confections. 

Port (two harbours) and naval 
station;Oil refining, fertilizer; 
Rail and canal service. 

Market and industrial centre; 
Chemicals, metal works, tiles. 

Coal shipping port and import¬ 
ant shipbuilding centre ;Coal mi¬ 
ning, commercial fishing. 

Shipbuilding, sugar and oil refin¬ 
ing, glass, tobacco, rubber,cem¬ 
ent, soda, and chemical plants; 
Exports oil, tobacco, sugar,teak, 
rattan, hapok, rubber, coffee. 

Textiles, machinery, handicrafts; 
Rice, sugar, rubber, maize,rail¬ 
road centre. 

Chief air and seaport of central 
Pacific on Viti Levu ;Coconut oil 
and soap factories ;Exporls sugar. 

Ural rail manufacturing and rail 
centre; Radio and television 
equipment, electrical supplies 
steel, turbines. 

Bristal channel port and indust¬ 
rial centre; Exports coal, mctal- 
lurgicl products; Large tinplate 
industry. 

Industrial centre ;Pharmaceuti- 
cals, tobacco products, linen; 
Exports sugar,tobacco. 

Chief port of Australia; Large 
drydocks; Exports wool, meat, 
coal, fruits; Machinery, textiles, 
autos, chemicals, metal goods, 
brass, food products. 

Large railroad yards: Important 
producer of television and radio 
receivers, chemicals, typewriters, 
electrical equipment. 

Industrial centre; Oil refining, 
food processing, tanning, lumber 
milling, railroad shops. 

Industrial centre; Trade in live¬ 
stock, grain, vegetables ;Textiles, 
sawmilling, brew'ing, fishing. 

Rail and air service; Near lake 
Urmia ;Rugs,dried fmi t,matche$ 
leather, cotton, w'ool, flour. 

Important Puget Sound port and 
industrial centre; Terminal for 
transcontinental railroads; Im¬ 
portant forest products centre: 
Coppersmeitingand refining. 
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U' -\ ' 


Keisho,South 
). 717000 

Taganrog. On Azov Sea, 
R.S.F.S R, U.S.S.R 
Pop.201000 

Tainan. Taiwan.China, 
formerly called Taiwan. 
Pop.287297 



Important since 8th century, 
has frequent large fairs. 

Founded 17th centur>»;Birth- 
place of author Chekhov. 


Ancient city and Confucianist 
shrine ;Was capital of Formosa, 
1662-1683 and political centre 
until 1885. 




Rail, agricultural and con 
al centre; Grain, fruit, tobacco. 


Industrial centre;Coal and grain | 
shipping port;Steel mils, indus¬ 
trial machinery, boilers. 


Economic centre and port on 
China sea; Rail and air service; 
Rice, beans, sugar, sweet potat¬ 
oes, fruit, iron working. 


Taipei. Capital ofTaiwan 
and of Nationalist Govt, 
of China. 

Pop-927000 

Taiplng. Capital of Perak 
sultanate, Malaya. 
Pop.61703 

Taiyuan. Capital of 
Shansi province, China 
Pop-7,21,000 

Takamatsu. North of 
Shikoku, Japan. 
Pop.2,12,537 

Taka. Capital of Talca 
province, Chile. 
Pop.80,277 

Tallinn. Capital of Esto¬ 
nia S.S.R, U.S.S.R. 
Pop.3,05,000 

Tombov- On river Oka, 
RS.F.S.R. U.S.S.R. 
Pop. 1,70,000 

Tampa. Florida state, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.2,74,970 


Tampico. On river 
Panuco, Mexico. 

Pop. 1,22,197 


Tananarive. Capital of 
Malagasy Republic. 
Pop.2,06,324 


Founded 1708 by settlers from 
Fukien province, capital of is¬ 
land since 1885;University. 

Hill resort; Air and rail centre; 
Museum. 

Dates from 3rd century B.C; 
University and museum; For¬ 
merly Yangku. 

Port on sea of Japan; Rail 
junction. 

Founded 1692, rebuilt after 
earthquakes of 1742 and 1928; 
South of Santiago. 

Danish town founded 1219; 
Member of Hanseatic League 
in Middle Ages; Rail centre. 

Founded as fort in 1636;Rail 
centre* 

Founded in 1820’s; Grew as 
cigar making centre in late 
19th century; Large Cuban 
population; Tampa Univer¬ 
sity. 

Ancient Aztec towm, settled 
by Spaniards in 16th century; 
Moaern town founded 1823: 
Nearby tourist resorts; Rail 
centre and winter resort. 

Hova tribal village, later be¬ 
came capital of native king¬ 
dom; Several colleges; On 
railroad to port Tamatavc; 
Also Antananarivo. 


Air, radio and rail centrc;Rice 
and tea processing, steel foundry, 
glass,coal mining nearby; 15 m iles 
southwest of Keelung port. 

Port 8 miles away on railroad- 
PortWeld, on Strait of Malacca; 
Tin mines, rubber products. 

Agricultural and indurtrial cen¬ 
tre with air and rail service; 
Wheat, beans, tobacco. 

Manufacturing centre; Rice, 
lacquer and bronzeware, cotton 
textiles. 

Manufacturing, trading and rail 
centre; Livestock, grains, flour, 
tobacco, matches, shoes. 

Baltic port; Industrial centre; 
Exports textiles, lumber, paper; 
Cotton milling,farm equipment. 

Industrial centre; Railroad 
shops and equipment, grain ele¬ 
vators, flour mills, distilleries. | 

Important port resort and in¬ 
dustrial centre; Ships Florida 
phosphate; Major cigar manu¬ 
facturing centre; Shipbuilding, 
citrus packing* 

Commercial and manufacturing 
centre; Foundries, flour mills, 
sugar refining, chemicals, cord¬ 
age; Exports farm products, 
petroleum, minerals, timber. 

Trade and manufacturing centre; 
Foundries, railroad shops, lea¬ 
ther goods, meal packing, to¬ 
bacco. textiles, soap, apparel, 
vegetable oils. 


Tangier. On Strait of 
Gibraltar, Morocco. 
Pop.l,83,000 


Tania. Egypt, Lower 

U.A.R 

Pop. 1,84,000 

Ti^hkeni. Capital of 
Uzbek SSR, U.S.S.R. 

P.op.10.02.000 


Early Roman city, probably 
founded byPhoenicians; Rail, 
radio and air service; Cosmo¬ 
politan city. 

Noted religious festivals and 
fair?? at tomb of a Modem 
saint, held three times a year. 

Dates from 7th century, one 
of oldest central Asian cities, 
m junction of ancient trade 
routes; Univci.sity, technical 
and r-fofc3sional colleges. 


Port; Trading centre with large > 
tourist trade; Canning, fishing,^ 
soap; Exports skins, cork bh*d-i 
seed, nuts; Moroccan leather. 

Rail centre in Nile delta; Cotton 
centre; Rail junction; Also wool 
spinning- 

industrial centre; Cotton and 
cotton processing equipment, 
cables abrasives, tanning, food 
processing and canning, clothing t 
Urainium deposits. 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES 



Tegucigalpa. Capital of 
Honduras Republic. 
Pop. 1,37,877 

Tehran. (Teheran) Capi¬ 
tal and industrial centre, 
aipital of Iran. 

Pop. 16,64,000 


Tel Aviv- Jaffa. Recently 
joined city, Israel. 

Pop. 387000 


Tenuico. CapitalofCantin 
proA’ince. Brazil. 

Pop.117115 


Teresina. Capital of Piaul 
state, Brazil. Pop.144799 

Terre Haute. Indiana, 
U.S.A. 

Poji.72500 


7'ctuan. Seaport on the 
Mediterranean, Morocco 
I Pop. 101352. 


r/>///5///.(Tianjing)Hopci 

China. 

Pop.269383I. 

I Tilburg.'N. Brabant,Net¬ 

herlands. Pop. 136991 

Timisoara. Temesvar 
, (Hung.) Rumania. 
Pop.l4225I. 


Tiraiie. (Tirana) Capital 
, of Balkan Republic,Alb¬ 
ania. Pop. 130000 

s 1 Tfirchnn. Ja\ a Jndoncsia. 
J Pop. 158299 


Tokyo. One ofthc worlds 
cities, port on 
lokyo Bay rlnn.shu,cap- 
itai of Japni 7 . 

j Pun.lOfO'HlDO 

t. 

d 

T* 


Old trading centre dating 
from 4th centuiy and early 
capital of Georgian kingdom; 
Cultural and rail centre; Uni¬ 
versity. 

Founded 1578; Capital since 
1880; Airport, university and 
other educational institutions. 

Founded in 12th ccntur>'; 
Capital since 1788; Museum 
with peacock throne; Inter¬ 
national conference held here, 
1943; University. 

Jaffa ancient town, mentioned 
as early as 13th century B.C. 
Tel Aviv founded just before 
World War 1, was formerly 
co-capitnl of Israel, 1948-1951. 

Founded 1881 onsiteofJndian 
treaty- a frontier outpost;To- 
urist resort;“Thc Switzerland 
of S. America.** 

Airport; On the Paraiba river; 
Rail terminus. 

Founded as Fort Harrison in 
1811; Birthplace of Theodore 
D rieser ;I nd i anaStateTcachers 
College; Polytechnic Institute. 

Founded by Moors in 14th 
century; Museum; Former 
capita l of Spanish protectorate 
with air, radio and rail .service, 
6 miles f rom port Martil. 

Important after 1850; Two 
universities and several coll¬ 
eges ;Capital of Hopei province. 

Railroad centre; Research 
Institute. 

Roman colony;Undcr Turks 
and Hungarians in Middles 
Age; Large German popula¬ 
tion; University. 

Founded early 19lh century by 
Turks; Dominent Mohammed¬ 
an population; University. 

Port on Java sea; In west Java 
province; Capital of former 
sultanate; Also Chciibon. 

Ancient castle built 1457;Foun- 
ded 12th century as Yedo fish¬ 
ing village; Capital of po^ver- 
f u I shogu n a t e, 1590; Di s ,a s l ro us 
earthquake.1923; Bombed in 
World War 11, but completely 
reconstructed and modernised; 
Twenty universities and oiher' 
cultural centres. 



Industrial and trade ecu 
Railroad shops, machine tcv 
oil well machines, apparel, wool 
and silk mills: Metallurgical 
centre at nearby Rustavi. 


Industrial and commercial cen¬ 
tre; Food products , brew ing, 
distilling, saw-milling, matches. 


Rail and air service; Mountai.n 
summer resorts near; Leather 
and metal w^orking chemicals, 
canning, soap, glass, sav/milling, 
grain, fruit. 

Portal terminus of railroad from 
Jenisalem, with nearby cirpoi i: 
Tobacco, leather, metal and 
wood products, chemicals, glass, 
soap, jewelry, textiles. 


Railroad and commercial centre; 
Indian trade market; Grains, 
livestock, fruit; Flour and sawm- 
•iiling, tanning. 

Industrial and commercial centre; 
Cotton,sugar, rice, cereals, hides. 

Commercial and industrial cen¬ 
tre; Glass, brick, plastics, alumi¬ 
nium, phonograph records, che¬ 
micals, steel products. 

Gardens and olive groves, fount¬ 
ains and beautiful mosques: 
Wood and leather working, can¬ 
ning, tobacco products, textiles, 
soap, (lour, livestock. 

Industrial centre of NonhChina 
and port for Peking, 30 miles 
from gulf of Chihli. 

Industrial centre; Textiles and 
textile machinciy. 

Industrial and rail centre; Text- 
ilc.s, tobacco and leather rrodu- 
cts, chemicals distilling, rapor, 
drugs, foot wear, marble. 

Industrial and market centre; 
Tern inus otrailroad loport at 
Diirrcs;Tcxtif. dairy pmduus. 

Chemicals, textiles, tools,tobacco 
produts, rice, sugar; f xports ; cc 
siigai. 

Industrial, financial, and trans¬ 
portation centre; Shipbuilding, 
textiles, chcmicab, au'ns, clcc.ri- 
cai goods; Main street of* bii- in- 
css called iXrariinuuclii; Shin'^ 
slui.nes and mau.soiCuni.N; Mmn 
b r idf’ cs i *vcr c-a cni\ c ca n .n} ne f 
w'ork: Z >oIoi'ical gardens :;nd 
parks, miTscrms. 



GAZETTEER OF CITIES 



Toledo. Capital of Toledo 
province, Spain. 
Pop.46465 


Toliica. Capital of Mexi¬ 
co state, Mexico. 
Pop.60,000 


Tomsk. Siberia, 
P..S.F.S.R. U.S.S.R. 
Pop.275000 


Topeka. Capital of Kan¬ 
sas state, U.S.A. 
Pop-119484 


Toronto. Capital of Onta¬ 
rio province, Canada. 
Pop.6720l)0 


Ton con. Coahuila, Mexi¬ 
co. Pop. 17)955. 

Torim. fThorn) South 
IVnierania, Poland. 

Pop. 105000 


fonfon. Seaport and na¬ 
val station, Var, F rance. 
Pop. 172.^86. 

Toulouse. llante-Garonne, 
France. 

Pop.330570 


Tourane {Da iVhve)South 
Vietnam. Pop. 55900 

Tours. Indro-ct-Loire, 
Frmcc. 

T>op.yh472 


Townw’lle. QiiccnsKn^J, 
Austral 111 Pop. 51224 

To\wna. I lonsb.i.KJapan. 
Pop 136190. 


Settled 1817; Has noted art 
museum with outstanding gl¬ 
ass collection and nationally 
famous Toledo zoo. Toledo 
University. 

Histric centre; Celtic settle¬ 
ment Roman colony; Visigoth 
capital and capital of Moorish 
kingdom; Features include 
cathedral, Alcazar, museum. 

Founded 1533 by Cortez on 
site of Indian village; Scientific 
inst. Summer resort;Oflicial 
nameToluca de Lerdo. 

Fort built 1604; Early gold 
mining centre; Educational 
centre of Siberia with Univer¬ 
sity and scientific institutions. 

Founded 1854; Became state 
capital in 1861; Washburn 
Municipal University of Top¬ 
eka with famous law school. 

French fort buit, 1749 on site 
of Iroquois village, provincial 
capital since 1867 ;Metropolit- 
tan Toronto created, 1954 fed¬ 
erating 13 municipalities; An¬ 
nual national exhibition;Tor- 
onto University. 

Founded 1887 on ranch ;Rail 
centre and airport. 

Founded 1231 by Teutonic 
Knights; Hanseatic League 
member; Birthplace of astro¬ 
nomer Copernicus. 

Strategically important since 
16th century; Chief French 
naval base; Fortified port. 

.Ancient Gallic town,Visigoih 
capital in 5th century;Univer- 
sity(1230); Historical capital 
of Languedoc. 

French from 1787 to the birth 
of present republic;Museum. 

History dates from Roman 
times, defeat of Moors by Ch¬ 
arles Martel, 732; Birthplace 
of writer Balzac; Tourist 
centr?. for Loire Chateaux 
Colleges. 

Founded as gold mining centre; 
iVrt and rail juiiciion. 

Rail vvntrc; Bombed in World 
War 11. 


Large Great Lakes poi\ 
trial and railroad centre; 
world's leading shippers < 

Important glass centre; 
producer of automobiles, jeeps. 

Rail spur terminus; Famous 
swords still made; Arms, religi¬ 
ous objects, confections, textiles; 
Fruit andgrainin vicinity; Many 
Moorish buildings. 

Farm and livestock area; Silver, 
gold, copper; Grain, livestock, 
fruit, flour, textiles, lumber mills, 
food canning, chocolate. 

Industrial city;Eleclric motors, 
ball bearings, matches, light 
bulbs, rubber, tobacco and food 
products,pencils and metalwork. 

Railroad, industrial and farm 
centre ;Railroad shops;] nsurance 
and publishing centre; Meat pa¬ 
cking, tires, cellophane, printing. 

Rail and air centre;Great Lakes 
and St.Lawrcnce waterway port 
with extensive harbour and docks; 
Commercial,industrial and fina¬ 
ncial centre; Railroad shops, 
food processing, metal and wood 
products, automobiles. 

Commercial and industrial centre; 
Silver, copper, lead, zinc. 

River port, industrial and rail 
centre; Machinery, chemicals, 
textiles; Trade in timber hides, 
grain. 

Shipbuilding, machinery, iron 
and leather products, apparel, 
cork,chemicals, furniture. 

Rail and manufacturing centre; 
Textiles, farm machinery,aircra¬ 
ft, steam engines, wine,brandy, 
leather, printing, paper. 

Port on Tourane Bay; Navalhasc 
with air and rail service. 

Manufacturing, trade, air and 
rail centre; Historic capital of 
Touraine; Silk, wine, brandy: 
Railroad, farrn and electrical 
equipment, iron and steel 
plants. 

Trade centre; Exports wool, 
meat, coal,gold,sugar, soap. 

Port on sea of Japan; Aluminium 
ware,leather,drugs, textiles. 



Leading 






(Trebizond) On 
Black Sea coast,Turkey. 
Pop.52680. 


TrapoJii. W. Sicily,Italy. 
Pop.75537 


Trenton. Capital of New 
Jersey state, U.S.A. 
Pop.n4167. 

Trier. Rhi neland-Palat in- 
ate State, W.Gcrmanv. 
Pop.87400 


Trieste. Capital of Friuli- 
Venezia Giulia,Italy. 
Pop.273390. 


Tripoli. (TarabuIiis).Me- 
diterranean port,Leba¬ 
non. Pop.80000 

Tripoli. Tripoli province, 
capital of Libya. 

Pop. 172202 


TrotRivieres. Quebec, 
Canada. 

Pop.50483 

Troyes. Aubes, France. 
Pop.68898 


Trujillo. La Libertad,Peru. 
Pop. 122000 


Tsinan (Jinan) Shantung 
•province, China, 
Pop.680100 


Tsingtan. (Qingdao) Sha¬ 
ntung, China. 
Pop.917000 


fsttsihar. (Qiqihar) I lei- 
iungKi.ing, China. 

Pop. 3,4 5,000 

Tucson. Arizona, USA 

Pop.2,12,892 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES 
Port and rail junction. 


Textiles, metal and wood 
ing, food processing* 



Ancient Greek colony, long a 
port and Caravan route termi¬ 
nus; Capital of empire of Tre¬ 
bizond. 1204-1461. 

Ancient Roman port;Sicilian 
port and manufitcturing city 
on railroad. 


Modernised port; Tobacco,ma¬ 
ize,nuts flour.vegetablcs.carpets, 
silk, poultry, flour, vegetablcss 
carpets. 

Salt works, wine processing,fish 
canning.distilling, olive oil,flour, 
glass,wood, coal products. 


Settled in I680’s;Was scene of Industrial centre and deep water 
battle of Trenton in 1776;Bec- river port; Noted pottery centre: 
came state capital in 1790. Dishes, nibber products. 

Many Roman ruins ; Called Commercial and rail centre; Cen- 
tribal capital and later Roman irc of Moselle wine region ;Eng- 
provincial capital and imper- ineering, textiles, tobacco prod¬ 
ial residence; Cathedral con- ucts, distilling, brewing; Gypsum 
tains supposed mantle of mining nearby; Birthplace oT 
Christ, Karl Marx. 


Pre-Roman town;Former ch¬ 
ief port of Austrian empire; 
Free state formed, 1947; Was 
capital of free territory,disso- 
Ivcd 1954. 

Founded in 7th century B.C. 
an ancient Phoenician capital; 
Rail service. 

Probable Phoenician colony, 
a walled Roman town;Capital 
of Barbary pirate state in early 
19th century; Co-capital of 
Moslem kingdom (1952). 

Founded 1634; River port; 
College; Former leading fur- 
tradingeentre. 

Gallic town and Roman colony; 
Historical capital,cultural and 
market centre in Middle Ages. 

Founded about 1535; Pre-Inca 
ruins in vicinity; University; 
Seaside resort. 

Founded in 6th centur>‘, has 
temples and University; Rail 
and air service;On Hw'ang Ho 
river 

Important only since latter 
19th cenury,was leased by Ger¬ 
many 1898-1914; University; 
Beach resorts. 

Founded 1691, has annual 
fairs; Formerly Lungkiang; 
River port and rail centre. 

Founded late 1600’s by Spa¬ 
niards; Noted health resort 
because of its dry clim-v..^; 
University. 


Chief Adriatic port; Industrial, 
rail, air, and business centre; 
Exports machineiy, papcr.coal, 
shipbuilding, iron and steel,tan¬ 
ning, machinery. 

Terminis of oil pipeline from 
Iraq ;Oii refining.textiles,tobacco 
products, soap; Exports oil. 

Rail and air service; Carpets, 
metalwork, olive oil.flour.grain, 
lobacco,salt,soap;Expoi Is hides, 
dates, salt, sponges, carpets, 
henna. 

Industrial and commercial cen re, 
Grain elevators, iron foundries, 
lumber and cotton mills. 

Textile centre: Champagne,text¬ 
iles and machinery, hosicry;Ca- 
nal trade in wines,grain,sausage. 

Indiislria’ and commercial city; 
Railroad to port at Salavcfiy; 
Processes sugar,rice, textiles. 

Industrial centre with canal to 
Gulf of Chihli; Rail shops, Pour 
and vegetable-oil milling.werv- 
ing, cement, ceramics. 

Air and rail centre; Leading 
port of Yellow sea on kiaochow 
Bay :Naval base;P'cxtiles,Iceth. r, 
machinery. 

Trade centre; Flour and soyu- 
been milling, tobacco products, 
chemicals, auto assembliux 

Electronics and trade ccrtix.; 
Brick, paint, aircraft, apparel, 
D.avis-Monthan Air Force Base 
and Titan Misdlc Pa c nc:irb\ 






GAZEITEER OF CITIES 


1 



Pop.:',90,000 


Tula, R.S.F.S.R,U.S.S.R 
Pop.3,42,000 

Tulsa. Oklahoma, USA. 
Pop.2,61,685 


Turns. Chief cily and 
port on gulf of Tunis, 
capital of Tunisia 
Pop.6,80,000 


Turin. (Torino) Pied¬ 
mont region, Italy. 

Pop. 10,19,239 


Turku. C\bo) Baltic port, 
Finland. 

Pop.1,25,450 


Tyumen. On river Tiira, 
R.a.F.S.R., US.S.R. 

Pop J,50,000 


Uberaba. Min is Gc tis, 

Brazil. Pop. 7.2,053 

Udine. FriuH—Vcnc'/ia 
Giulia, Italv. 

Pcp.8S,205 

Ufa. Capital of Bashkir 
A.S.S.R., IhS.S.R. 
Pon/j, IO.Ck] ; 

Ulan fiiif'-:'. Capital of 
Mongolian People's Re¬ 
public. 

Pop.IaTj/KX) 

Ulan Ud('. Siberia, 
R.S.F.S.R., F.S.S.R. 

Pop.F74,V;':; 

UlanJiOi Lar.:’sa^% 
China. 

P 'p.Sl Aub 

Vi.a’rork. On 

R.S.F.h.P., 
l?.S S k Pi.2,05,000 

(biih^ciii. ''Waiuet lehi) 
SinV'..n;: China. 

Pmpj 4:oood 


Founded 1565; First formal 
declaration of Argentine inde¬ 
pendence from Spain proclai¬ 
med here in July 1816; Moun¬ 
tain resorts. 



Industrial, trade and rail qgnf _ 
Sugar refining, grain and Imnber 
mills, distilleries, dairying, meat 
freezing, canneries, fruit pro¬ 
cessing, tanning, textiles. 


Founded 12th century; On 
both banks of river Upa. 

Founded 1882; Boomed in 
20th century as oil centre; 
Tulsa University; Symphony 
orchestra, Philbrook Ait 
centres. 

Originally a small Phoenician 
town older than Carthage, not 
important until 13th century; 
Capital of Moslem dynasty of 
Barbary stale (16ih-19th cen¬ 
tury); Moslem University 
founded 732. 

Pre-Roman town; Capital of 
Sardinia, 1700-1861, of Italy 
to 1864; University (1404); 
Rail and air centre. 

Founded by Swedes, 1157, 
Oldest Finnish city; Capital 
of Finland 1809—1819; Uni¬ 
versity; Air and rail centre. 

Fort built 1585, oldest Sibe¬ 
rian settlement; Transships 
lumber and grain on Tura 
river. 


Railroad and metalworking cen¬ 
tre; Lignite and iron mines. 

Major oil centre, nicknamed as 
“oil capital of the world"; Head¬ 
quarters for oil and pipeline 
companies; Important oil re¬ 
fineries. 

Between two lagoons; Lake of 
Tunis and Sebkha of Sedjoumi; 
Oiannel to outer port of La 
Gouletle, 6 miles; Air and rail 
service;Exports carpets, pottery, 
hammered copper, iron, phos¬ 
phates, sponges, blankets, wool. 

Industrial centre; Exportstrucks, 
ball bearing, vermouth, office 
machines, ^appliances, motor 
cycles, yarns and fabric, apparel. 

Industrial centre; Seaport; Ex- | 
ports lumber, grain, dairy pro¬ 
ducts, meat; Shipbuilding, lum¬ 
ber, textile and flour mills. 

Industrial centre on railroad, 
shipbuilding, tanning, wool and 
felt products, flour and meat 
processing. 


Airport and rail centre; In 
livestock raising district. 

Roman tow: Bombed in 
World War 11; Between Alps 
and gulf of Venice. 

Founded 1574; Rh/er port and 
rail j^unction; iiashkir edu-. 
cational centre. 

Founded 1649, formerly 
called Ih-ga, was Khalka tri- 
lieadquartcrs; Capital of 
autonomous state, since 1912. 

Rail junction and river por : 
formerly called Verkhneu- 
uinsk. 

Former administrative centre 
in c astern part of Inner Mon- 
‘:ol .’n A ifonomous Region. 

"V: indcd Birthplace of 
■^'ikolii Lchin; Suburban 
p«>\’ m plant; Rail junction. 

On nov. railroad* Chinese 
T 4 a: ^^ ( r a n route 


Manufacturing centre; Meat 
processing, sugar mills. 

Industrial and transportation 
centre: Silk, iron, zinc, cutlery, 
surgical instnimenls, watches. 

Industrial and transportation 
centre; Metal works, smellers, 
mining machinery, aircraft. 

Trade, air and highway centre 
on railroad from Siberia to, 
China; Livestock, woollen cloth, 
felt, skins, hides. 

Large railroad equipment and 
repair shops, meat packing, lum¬ 
ber, flour and woollen mil is. 

Rail service; Formerly called 
Wangy'chmiao by Chinese. 

Industrial city and Volga river 
port; Automotive plani, metal 
works, brick. 

Chief trade centre of Dzungaria 
region; Flour milling, paper, 
printing. 




GAZETTEER OF CITIES 



Elbe 
Czechoslo- 
64,798 


Rail centre; On the Elbe river; 
In Sudeten coal-mining region; 
Aussig (Gr.) 



Industrial centre;Iron fou 
textiles, chemicals, electrical and 
rubber goods, oil refining. 


Usumbura. Capital of 
Burundi. 

Pop.23,427 


Chief town of Burundi; Air¬ 
port ; Near north end of Lake 
Tanganyka. 


Fishing, native handicrafts, 
pharmaceuticals; Ships cotton, 
hides, coffee. 


Utika. New York, U.S.A 
Pop.l,00,410 


Utrecht. Capital of Utre¬ 
cht province, Nether¬ 
lands. Pop.2,54,186 


Vaduz. Capital of Lie¬ 
chtenstein. 

Pop.2,735 

Valencia. Capital of Va¬ 
lencia province, Spain. 
Pop.5,43 736 

Valencia. Capital of 
Valencia province, Spain. 
Pop.1,61,410 

Valladolid. Capital of 
Valladolid province, 
Spain. Pop.l,45,213 

Valletta. Capital and 
chief port of Malta. 
Also Valetta, 

Pop. 18,000 


Founded in 1780’s; Has large 
Welsh population; Insurance 
centre. 

Founded 700; On Amsterdam 
Rhinecanal; Railroad centre; 
Banking and insurance; Uni¬ 
versity. 

County in Middle Ages, with 
castle of Liechtenstein family; 
Independent since 1719. 

Roman settlement, 2nd cen¬ 
tury BC; Moorish kingdom, 
llth-12th century; University. 

Founded 1555; Capital in 
1S12 and 1830; University 
and school of Fine Ai ts. 

A capital of Castilian king¬ 
dom before 1561; University 
(1346); Rail centre. 

Administrative centre; Br. 
naval base and town heavily 
damaged in World War 11; 
University; Capital sincel570. 


Industrial and commercial city; 
Large textile mills; Woollens, 
knit goods, pillow cases, sheets. 

Industrial and financial centre; 
Railway and machine shops, 
food, lumber and electrical 
products. 

Trade centre near Rliine river; 
Metal products, precision ma¬ 
chines, pottery. 

Port, rail and industrial centre; 
Shipyards, hardware, railread 
and electrical equipment. 

Industrial centre; Rubber, glass, 
textiles,* plastics, hats; Produces 
coffee, cocoa. 

Industrial centre; Important 
grain trade; Lcatlier, silver and 
gold products. 

Commercial and cultural centre 
of Malta Island; Farm produc ts, 
livestock, fisheries, textiles, 
wine, beer. 


Valparaiso. Capital of 
Valparaiso province, 
Chile. 

Pop.2,59,241 

Vancouver. Largest city 
of the province, 

Br. Columbia. 
Pop.3,65,844 

Varna. On Black Sea, 
Bulgaria. 

Pop. 1,19,769 


Vatican City. Capital of 
Vatican. 

Pop. 1,010 


Venice. (Venezia) Adria¬ 
tic port, Venetia rt,.'un. 
Italy. 

Pop,3,66,184 


Founded 1536 on site of In¬ 
dian village; Rebuilt after 
1906 earthquake; Catholic 
and technical universities. 

Founded 1880: Nearby re¬ 
sorts; British Columbia Uni¬ 
versity; Chief Canadian Paci¬ 
fic port. 

Ancient Greek colony foun¬ 
ded early 6th century B.C-; 
University; Black Sea resort, 
rail terminus; Named Stalin 
1949-1956. 

Sovereign Papal state created 
witliin city of Rome by Lale- 
ran treaty of 1929; Vatican 
Palace University. 

Oiie of worlds interesting 
Cities, built (5th century) on 
over 100 islands connected by 
400 bridges; Altrc^clions iii- 
clude the Graiid Canal, Bridge 
of.Siglis, St. Mark’s Church. 


Chief port, a rail Icrminus, 
commercial and manufacturing 
city; Wine,fruit, sugar lives 
\egetablc oils, confer iions, beer. 

T' ail terminus; Exports conn.d 
fish, grain, fruit; Fruit, fish and 
vegetable camiing,riicat packing, 
sugar refining. 

Industriai centix ; Chief part ot 
Bulge ria; Leather, tobi cco. f. d 
and metal producis, textiles: 
Exports livestock, dairy pro¬ 
ducts. 

Centre of Roman Call oiicisui 
and residence of Pone; Contal i > 
St. Peter’s Church;Observalory, 
Papal residenc e. 

Rail terminus, cii'niviercial and 
tourist centre; Its streets ore 
caiMls uiid gondolas chief means 
of iraa.sportatior: Famous For 
era!t\,oik, line glus.s, Incc, 
saics, nil \,ork. 


Veraerrr 
Mc.'iict/. 
Pop.l,44,232 


Uiiief 


Founded 1520; 
Nearby resorts; 
terminus. 


Mipori: Clg:u^. vegetable e-il. wines. 
Railroad i^ement, elicinicals, : .>ap, shctc..; 

Exporis tobacco, coffee, hides. 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES 



Ancient Gallic town, autono¬ 
mous in 12th-14th centuries; 
Art centre in Middle Ages; 
Bombed in World War II. 



Commercial and rail ca 

Textiles, flour, drugs, chemiC , 

farm machinery, leather goods, 
cordage, paper, printing. 


/ictoria. Capital of Br. 
Columbia. 

Pop.54,584 


Victoria. Capital of 
Hong Kong. 
?op.l0,00,000 


Vienna (Wien). Danube 
r iver pol l, rail, industrial, 
business and cultural 
centre, capital of Austria 
Pop. 17,60,784 


Vientiane. Capital of 
Laos. 

Pop. 1,00,000 

I Va '. Galicia, Spain. 
Pop. 1,65,682 


Founded 1834; Resort, air¬ 
port, naval base at nearby 
Esquimau; Victoria Univer¬ 
sity, United States college. 

Developed after 1850; City 
commonly known as Hong¬ 
kong, sometimes spelled Hong 
Kong; Naval base and a lead¬ 
ing port of Far East. 

Celtic town, a capital since 
12th century; Unsuccessfully 
besieged by Turks, 1529 and 
1683; Capital of Hapsburg 
dynasty 1277-1918; Tourist 
centre; Residence of Beeth¬ 
oven, Freud, Adler; Univer¬ 
sity (1365). 

Capital of the Laos kingdom 
since 1899 until 1947 under 
French protection. 

Atlantic port and naval base; 
Resort; Industrial and fishing 
centre of Galicia. 


Rail terminus; Industrial and 
trade centre; Shipbuilding, ex¬ 
plosives, furniture, wood pro¬ 
ducts, textiles,paints, machinery^ 

Ferry to mainland suburb of 
Kowloon; Financial and busi¬ 
ness centre; Canned goods, 
paper, cotton, cement,furniture, 
tin and sugar mining. 

Air port; Industrial centre; 
Banking centre; Chemicals, mu¬ 
sical and optical instruments, 
machinery, textiles, apparel, 
printing, silks, jewelry, artistic 
and religious objects; European 
musical, literary, medical and 
scientific centre. 

River port on Mekong river 
shipping teak, resins, textiles, 
hides, airport; Museum. 

Sawmilling, paper, flour, leather, 
chemicals, cement, glass; Ex¬ 
ports, livestock, tuna fish. 


Vila. Capital of New 
ll?bridciPop. 1500 

Vfna (Vilnius) Capitalof 
iJiluiani. n S.S.R, 
u.S.S.R Wilno(Russian) 
Fop.264 000 

I'.na Jc! Mar. Major 
CiiI.o:'n Seaside resort, 
Ciiilc. iV;>. 126441. 

Vinfiif >a. L kra' kinS.S. 
i;. L .S.S.R. Pop. 121000 

Vi ' 'a./:. R'vlo-Russian 
S.S R.U.S.S.R. 
/op.MHOOO 

i iorm. Capital ofEspi- 
I' io Sail' ' SiUte, Bra' 41 . 
pop, 85242 

i iOi /. Seaport- 

Sihut'a.U,S.?i.R. 

i-op.a.'niK) 

Volu^ta .. R S l-. S. R.’ 

b S.S.R.Pop. 13^300 

f'PA'V. 1 heSLallun r-'rt. 
(Jrcccv. 

Pop.5iii:. 


FormerFranccville ;Capitalof 
Anglo-French condominium. 

Founded in 10th century; 
Capital of grand duchy Of 
Lithuania 1323-1386 ;Claimed 
as capital of Republic 
1918-1940 although in Poland. 

Town organised late in 19th 
century; Residential suburb 
of Valparaiso; Beaches,clubs. 

Rail .service; On river Bug; 
Medical and teachers colleges. 

Dating (rorn 11th century a 
principality in 14th century; 
Railroad centre. 

Founded 1535; Beach resort; 
Rail terminus. 

Developed latter 19th cent- 
ury;Railroad terminus;Scien- 
lificand technical institutions, 
"^a‘.al and aviation base. 

i ‘lunded 1147, a principality 
in Middle Ages. 

Site of s-r.cral ancient cilic.^^: 
1 *trn jrly Vnliv•Tourist ccntic 
Anc'c'U miiicum. 


Good harbour onMeleBay; Ex¬ 
ports cacao,copra, ccffcc,timber. 

Industrial city and railroad 
centre; Airport; Grain and lum¬ 
ber trade; Farm implements, 
radios, chemicals, cotton,leather 
and lumber products. 

Industrial suburb of Valparaiso; 
Sugar and oil refining, textile 
mills., distilling, chemicals,soap. 

I ndiistrinl centre ;Sugur refining 
flour and meat processing. 

Industrial centre; Textile and 
lumber mills, glass, agricultural 
implements, linen, linseed oil- 

industrial centre; Sugar, cofic. 
and textile mills, fruit preserving 
and camung. 

Industrial city;Chief Russian 
Pacific port; Commercial fisi-iin:; 
and whaling base; Food procc" 
sslng and canning, shipbuilding 

Industrial centre; Farm an ^ 
'umbering machinery, 

Industrial centre and rail tcinii" 
’ius, bx >ort fruits, tobacco^ 
olives tvAin, cement. 
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™ On river Vo- 
^ItyR.S.F.S.R, 
.Pop.516000 


Fi?r(?^///7()v’.(Ussuriysk) 
U.S.S.R. Pop.104000 

VorosfiihvgradiLwt^iinsk) 
Ukraine S.S.R,U.S.S.R. 
Pop. 306000 

JVaco. Texas, U.S.A. 
Pop.97807 

Wakayama. Honshu, 
Japan. Pop.2,85,000 

H4r/^//af/;7.Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. Pop.55,413 

Warren. Ohio, U.S.A. 
Pop.59,648 

Warsaw. (Warszawa) 
Vistula river port, capital 
and largest city of 
Poland. 

Pop.23,72,000 


Warwick. Rhode Island, 
U.S.A. Pop.68,504 

Washington. D.C. Capi¬ 
tal of United States. 
Pop.7,46,958 


\ 
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Waterbiu^, Coiuieci iciit, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.uo:^j3o 

Wind loo. Iowa, U.S.A. 
Pop.7U755 

Waukegan. Illinois, 
U.&A. Po3.55,719 


Founded 1586;Univcrsity and 
teclinical schools’.Rail service. 


Railroad junction;Curremly 
called Ussuriysk. 

Rail centre in Donbas coal 
•raining region; Currently cal¬ 
led Lugansk. 

Settled 1849; Has veterans 
hospital; Baylor University. 

Rail junction south of Osaka. 


Settled 1634; Brandeis Uni¬ 
versity; Near Boston. 

Settled in late 1790’s; On 
Mahoning river. 

Built around 9th or 10th cen¬ 
tury castle, was capital of 
duchy of Mosovia until 16th 
century, then becoming capi¬ 
tal of England; Capital of 
grand duchy, 1807-1815, of 
Poland thereafter; Former 
large Ghetto destroyed in 
World War II; Palaces. 

An incorporated city made up 
of many district villages. 

The city was created by con¬ 
gressional action in 1790 and 
designed by Pierre L Enfant; 
The city was occupied as the 
seat of government in 1800; 
In 1814 the new city was bur¬ 
ned by the British; The late 
19th and early 20th centuries 
saw great strides taken in the 
improvement and beautih- 
cation of Washington; Geor¬ 
getown, George Wa.sliington 
universities; Catholic Uni¬ 
versity of America; American 
and Howard universities; Se¬ 
veral colleges; The city is 
tourist mecca for the nation; 
Notable sights; White House, 
Washington Cathedral, Fords 
Theator, Government Print¬ 
ing Office. 

Settled in 1670's; On Nauga¬ 
tuck river. 


Settled 1845, On Cedar river. 


Settlemcjit beuan 1835; Sum¬ 
mer resort; On lake Michigan. 
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Industrial city; AgrikiJfJLiU 
flour and textile milling mach- 
nery, diesel motors 

Agricultural machinery, machine 
shops, lumber, bricks, soyabean. 

Manufacturing centre ;Locomo- 
tives, steel mills, mining equip¬ 
ment; Machine tools. 

Industrial centre; Tires, glass, 
textiles, lumber products. 

Manufacturing city; Cotton 
dyes, sake brewing, sawmilling* 

Manufacturing city; Electronics 
research and engineering. 

Industrial city; Largesteel mills; 
Lamp bulbs, steel products. 

Industrial, air, rail, commercial 
centre; Textiles, machincr>’, 
chemicals, sugar milling, ele¬ 
ctrical goods, brewing, boots, 
shoes, hosiery, plated silver, 
autos, food processing, furni 
turc, tobacco products, preci¬ 
sion instruments, apparel; Gar¬ 
dens; University. 

Some \ iAlages are textile manu¬ 
facturing or resort conununitics 

The nation's capital h unlike 
any other American city in that 
its principal industly is the 
government; Because of its 
soleudid public buildings, wide 
boulevards, its many parib :i:k! 
its lack of the usual smoke and 
grime of ordinary cei 'ics, it is 
one of the most beautiful cities 
of the world: Most prorainciu 
land marl^: Washington Monu- 
rnent, Jefferson Memorial, Na¬ 
tional Gallery of Art, Smithso¬ 
nian Institution. Pan American 
Institute, Ubraiv of Congress; 
Supreme Court Building; 
merce. Justice, Agriculture r.:v! 
Post Office Department laiild- 
ings; Pentagon Building, Arling¬ 
ton National Cemeterv. 


Industrial cemre; Aiujor 
centre; Clocks, watches, i 
■ roducts, rubber p*,.ducts. 

Industrial centre; Iirnorl.-n 
tractor and fann machine centre. 

Manufacturing cciuie and lake 
port’ Ircni. sled and brass. 
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Pori, rail 
^^'t^&iSSfcentre, capital ol* 
New Zealand. 

Pop. 150537 

lie/ic/iOM’. (Wenzhou) 
Chekiang, China. 

Pop.2 02 000 

Wici.iia. Kansas slate, 
LI.S.A. 

Pop.2 54 098 


U'iCiiita rails. Texas, 
(j.S.A. Pop.l01724 

lylesbaJcn. Capital of 
Hessen state W. Ger¬ 
man v. 

Pop.2 58 000 

Hilhchmliavcn. Lower 
Sa.xony state, West 
Germany. Pup. 1,00,400 

iVilkes-Baire. Pennsyl¬ 
vania, U.S.A. 

Pop.63,551 

\Vi:uv}u{acI. Capital of 
■Netherlands Antilles. 
Pup.(>0,000 


Wilmington. Delaware, 
U.S.A. 

Pop.95,827 


GAZETTEER OF CITIES 


Founded 1840, capital since 
1865; Seat of Govt, buildings, 
and of University of New 
Zealand; Victoria College. 



Harbour handles N.Z. tr 
well as to Australia and trans¬ 
pacific; Apparel, footwear, food 
processing, printing, textiles. 


Founded 3rd century A.D; Commercial centre; Exports 
Port 15 miles from East China timber, fruit, bamboo, tobacco, 
Sea; Formerly Yungkia. leather, straw products. 


Founded in 1860’s; Grew as 
cattle centre; Later became 
wheat and livestock centre; 
Wichita University; Friends 
University. 

Midwestern University. 


Celtic settlement; Capital of 
duchy of Nassau 1815-1866; 
Heavy damage in World W'ar 
II, but now restored. 

Former naval base; Built 
alter 19th ccntuiy^ 40 miles 
northwest of Bremen. 

Settled 1769; Railroad centre; 
Kings college, Wilkes college 
Wiyoming seminary. 

Old Dutch atmosphere; Air- 
ix>rt, several canals; Capital 
of Dutch territory and Cura¬ 
cao islands; Tourist resort. 

Founded by Swedes in 1638 
as Ft. Cristina; Has old Swe¬ 
de’s Church; Marine port; 
Headquarters of E.I. duPont 
dc Nemours and co. 


Commercial and industrial city; 
Major aircraft manufacturing 
centre; Large flour mills, meat 
packing plants and oil refineries; 
Stockyards and grain elevators. 

Commercial centre; Oil refining 
centre; Flour, clothing. 

Tourist centre and spa; Indus¬ 
trial and rail centre; Surgical 
instruments, furniture, chemi¬ 
cals, cement, chocolate; textile 

Port and industrial city; Starl¬ 
ing point of first pipeline to 
Ruhr; Metal products. 

Manufacturmg and trading cen¬ 
tre; Pencils, electronics, metal 
go^s, steel and iron products. 

Chief port with excellent har¬ 
bour; Exports refined Venezue¬ 
lan oil, Venezuelan colTcc, salt; 
Oil refining, food processing. 

Commercial and industrial cen¬ 
tre; Many nationally knov.n 
companies; Chemicals, pig¬ 
ments, heavy castings, foundiy 
products, leather. 


Windsor. Ontario, 

Canadu- 

93,365 

B Capital ot 

Manhobii- Canada. 
Pop.-1.75,v3>> 

Winsion-Sulch':. Noi tii 
CarolniU, U.S.A. 
l\,p.l,lL135 

On river 
N i' iula. Ik’lund. 
Pop.63,000 

Wolu'ihmiptof:. SlatL.. 

l:.ugUnd. 

Pop. 1,62,6/2 

H jff.a/t. Pc5 '• I oa Sea of 

Japan, N.Korca. 
Pup.1,2.2,185 


Founded in I830’s; Several 
residential resort suburbs; 
Hiram Walker Historical Mu¬ 
seum; Assumption University. 

Founded early 19th century 
on site of fort; 1738; Univer¬ 
sity of Manitoba; Cultural, 
air and rail centre. 

Founded 1766 by Moravians; 
Winston and Salem united in 
1913; Several colleges. 

Munulaciuring centre on rail¬ 
road in Kujawy grain and 
livestock region. 

I .iruous for locks, since 18th 
cc'iiLiiy; Rail centre; College, 
101 h century grammar school. 

An and rail service; Heavily 
bombed in Korean War 1951. 


Great lakes port, rail and air 
centre; Industrial city; On the 
Detroit river; Automobiles, 
bridge-building equipment. 

Industrial centre; Iron and steel, 
printing, food processing, brick, 
meat packing, dairying, flour 
milling. 

Major tobacco centre; Has huge 
cigarette and tobacco products 
plants; Electronic equipment. 

Machinery', organs, leather and 
wood products, brick, flour # ' 
milling, ceramics. 

Industrial centre; Machinerj-', 
hardware, tncial products, tools, 
tin plate, chemicals, motors. 

I 

Centre of agricultural area; | 
Fisii canning, sake brewing, 
cement, rail shops; Exports fish* i 



^clge. New Jersey 
Pop. 78846 


IVorcester, Massachuse¬ 
tts U.S.A. 

Pop.186587 


Wiichatig. (Wuhan)Hu- 
pch, China. 

Pop.199000 


lP//c/?(?)r(Wuzlioii) Kwa- 
ngzi, China. 

Pop.111000 

Wiippeiiol. Nortii Rhine 
West Phalia, West Ger¬ 
many. 

Pop.422900 

XaiuliL Thrace, Greece. 
Pop.26377 

f 

Yaounde. ofCa- 

nieroun, West Africa. 
Pop.53833. 
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Settled 1665; Residential 
centre. 


Industrial town;Brick; tiicjl 
cotta, firebrick, chemicals. 



Settled inlatterpartof J6C0's; 
Grew as manufacturing centre 
in early 19th century; Clark 
University; Several colleges. 


Important industrial and comm¬ 
ercial centre; Important produce 
of wire, wire products, machine 
tools, textile machinery. 


Founded in 3rd century, saw 
beginning of 1911 republican 
revolution; Educational inst¬ 
itutions; Ancient metropolis. 

Riverport at head of navigat¬ 
ion on Si rivcr;University; 
Formerly Tsangwu 


Riverport; Rail teiminus,cotton 
textile weaving, tanning, paper; 
Administrathecentre ofWuhun 
tri-cities. 

Silk and cotton weaving, chemi¬ 
cals ; Nearby gold deposits ;Ships 
rice, grain, bamboo, gold. 


Site settled in 11th and 12th 
centuries; Formed 1929 by 
inclusion of several cities, incl¬ 
uding Barmen and Elberfeld. 


Industrial city on railroad;Text- 
iles, chemicals, metal and rubber 
products,leather, paper, i ron and 
steel, machinery, furniture. 


On river Mesta; On railroad 
in region of tobacco. 

Rail terminus ;Nativc schools; 
Airport, 


Thracian trading centre; Live¬ 
stock raising, timber. 

Manufacturing town and distri¬ 
bution point for central Camcr- 
oun region; Soap, savvmiliing. 


Fartoi/(Soche) Sinkiang, Visited by Marco PoIo;Chin- 
ese Soche; On Kashmir trade 
Pop.80000 route; At edge of Taklamtikan 

desert. 


Oasis and trade centre; Textile 
\vcaving, carpets, sericulture, 
hides, embroidery.grains, leather, 
beans. 


Yaros/avi. On river Volga, 
RSFSR, USSR. 
Pop.443000 


Founded 1030; Principality, 
1218-15th century;Rivcrport 
and rail junction. 


Manufacturing city; Cottons, 
liner, lumber and flour mills, 
farm equipment, automobiles. 


Yawata. Fukuoka,Kyu¬ 
shu, Japan. 

Pop. 332000 


Rail scrvice;Callcd thc“Pitts- 
buigh of Japan” ;Port;Nearby 
coal mines. 


Principal industrial centn: of Ky¬ 
ushu; Steel mills, shipbuilding, 
electric equipment,autos. 


Yenakiyevo. Ukrainian 
S.S.R.,U.S.S.R. Pop.92000 


On railroad in Donbas area; 
Also called Enakievo. 


Coal mining area; Steel and iron 
works, coal, chemicals. 


Yerevan. (Erivan)Capital Rail spur terminus; Hydro- 
of Armenian SSR, electric power; University 

U.S.S.R. Pop.583000 ^ 


Industrial city; Aluminium,syn¬ 
thetic rubber, electric ai.d auto¬ 
motive equipment,machine tools. 


Yinchwan. Capital of 
Ningsia Hui region, 
China. Pop.84000 


A walled border city on edge 
of Alashan desert, was visited 
by Marco Polo; Air service. 


On Great Wall near Hwang Ho 
river; Trade centre for livestock, 
furs, wool, skins, graias, licorice. 


yiugkow (Yingkaij) Lia- Major port on gulf of Chihli, 
oning province, China, southern Manchuria; Rail 
Pop.131400 centre; Also Newchwang. 


^okoJuitna. Honshu, Ja¬ 
pan. 

Pup. 1499000 


Metropolis city since i860's; 
Completely rebuilt after disa¬ 
strous earthquake of 1923; 
Haneda airport 8 miles north. 


Soyabeans,cotton,doth,lobacco, 
shipbuilding, sawniiiling-.I-xporis 
soyabeans, coal, cotton, gram. 

Major foreign trade port: R iil 
and canal network centre; Ship¬ 
building, chemicals, atiios.clcci- 
rical equipment,sicel,oilrefiriin ». 


Yokosuka. Honshu, Japan 
Pop.295000 ^ 


A major naval base since 
1884, has naval school and 
arsenal; Rail service. 


Port on Tokyo Bay; Shiplmilj 
ing, iron works, livcstiKk.f! u 

and agricultural P ‘>ducts. 
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New York on 
river, U.S.A. 

J90634 


York. Capital of York- 
hire, England. 
Pop.105371 


yorA^Pennsyiva Ilia. U S A 
Pop. 54504 


Youin-^town. Ohio,USA. 
Pop. i 66689 


Zabrze. Upper.Silesia, 
Poland. Pop. 189000 

Zagreb. On river Sava, 
Yugoslavia. 

Pop.457000 


Zanzibar. Former capit¬ 
al of Zanzibar,Tansania 
Pop.57923. 


Zapo'ozhe. Ukrainian 
SSR.. U.S.S R. 
Pop.49{K)00 

Zaruifoza. C.M'ital of 
ZaragOi'a pivwince, on 
ri\c: Ebro, Spain, 

Pop 301569. 


Zhdan-^v. Ukicunian SSR 
U.S.S.R. 

Pop.321000 

Zhitonut. Ukrainian SSR, 
U.S.S.R. Pop. 105000 

ZlcJOU:>t. RSFSR, 
U.S.S.R. Pop.161000 

Ziividi Capital of Zur¬ 
ich canton and largest 
city in Switzerland. 
Pop.']396CtJ 

Z\dck(i 7. Kcul-Mr* r\- 
Stadi. L. Gc-imrim. 

Pop 1793^9. 
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Noted Philipse Manor, 1682, 
is here; Settled in early 1600‘s 
by Dutch; St. Joseph's semin¬ 
ary and college. 

Many old walls of city still 
standing; Chief Roman milit¬ 
ary centre ofBritaintReligious 
centre of northern England. 

Settled 1741; Was meeting pl¬ 
ace of Continental Congress, 

1777-1778 ;Branch of Pennsyl¬ 
vania Stale University. 

Founded 1797; Grew as steel 
centre in latter part of 19lh 
century; Youngstown Uni. 

Silesia rail centre; Also called 
Hindenburg(Ger). 

Probable Roman town site, 
first mentioned in 1 Ithcentury; 
Royal free town, 1242;Capital 
of Croatia-Slavonia, 1867; 
Zagreb International Fair. 

Former centre of slave and 
ivory' trade of East Africa ;Con- 
trolled by Portuguese in 16th 
century, became capital of 
Oman sultanate, 1832. 

Founded in 8th century ;Dnc- 
proges hydroelectric power 
dam; Also callcdDneprostroy. 

Ancient Celtic tow'n: Former 
capital of kingdom of Aragon 
in Middle Ages; University; 
Also Saragossa. 

Founded 1779; Port and rail 
terminus;formerly Mariupol. 

Railroad centre; Trading in 
lumber and grain. 

Railroad junction in Urals. 


Pre-Roman settlement ;A noted 
educational centre with Uni¬ 
versity; Rail, air and tourist 

ccnirc. 

S< rdrcl by Slavs; Rail junct¬ 
ion; Birthplace of composer 
pribcrt Schumann. 


Large residential and 
city; Elevators, escalators, rugs, 
clothing,sugar refining, shipbuil¬ 
ding, drugs, hats. 

Industrial and rail centrc;Stee/, 
iron and leather products,optical 
instruments, chocolate, cocoa, 
g'ass, chemicals, plastics. 

Industrial city and distribution 
centre; Air conditioning equip¬ 
ment, dental supplies, machinery 
printing, wire cloth. 

Major iron and steel centre;StecI 
products, office equipment,rub¬ 
ber goods, electrical equipment. 

Industrial centre; Iron andstecl, 
machinery,tools, chemicals,glass. 

Industrial, rail and air centre in 
region of vineyards and forests; 
Electrical, machine tool,metal, 
electronics, chemicals, textiles, 
drugjS porcelain industries. 

Indian ocean port and trade 
centre; Processing and exporting 
of cloves; Exports copra, hides, 
fruits, coconuts ;Tobacco produ¬ 
cts, handicrafts, vegetable oils. 

Industrial and transportation 
centre; Steel, aluminium and 
magnesium plants. 

Industrial and railroad centre; 
Flour and sugar mills, brewing, 
metal and chemical plants,text- 
ilcs, agricultural equipment. 

Industrial ccntie; Exports coal, 
iron,grain salt; Steel and steq 
products, machinery,chemicals. 

Lumber milling, furniture: bre 
wing, distilling, clothing. 

Industrial centre; Steel and steel 
products, farm equipment. 

Industrial centre; Textiles, f»iod 
products, soap, machinery,wood 
w’orking, autos, cement,chemi¬ 
cals, candles, leather- paper. 

Industrial city; Textiles, chemi¬ 
cals, leather, paper, porcelain 
glass, dye works, machinery. 
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INDIA 



THE COUNTRY 



Indian subcontinent. India has the unique 
distinction of being called a subcontinent. 
This is due to a multiplicity of factors - geo¬ 
graphical location, historical antecedents, 
size, population, languages, religions, cul¬ 
tures and races. 

Geographically. India occupies a strategic 
position in South Asia, looking across the 
sea to Arabia and Africa on the west and 
to Burma, Malaysia and the Indonesian 
archipelago on the cast. It is separated from 
the rest of Asia by the towering Himalayas 
which form an irregular crescent in the north 
and north-east and by the gigantic Hindii- 
Kush and Siilaiman ranges in the north-west. 
(The Hindu Kush and Sulaiman ranges in¬ 
clude West Pakistan and part of Afghani¬ 
stan but have been the historical frontiers 
of old undivided India). Elsewhere it is 
bounded by the sea. 

Historicaliy, the mountain ranges on the 
north had kept India practically segr-egated 
from the two mainstreams of Asiatic history, 
one starting from the Middle East and the 
other originating in China. India, in fact, 
represents .a third stream of Asiatic history 
which began with the Indus-Vallry civi'i- 
zation, as lar back as the 4th millennium B C. 

In si/e. India is the seventh largv-St country 
in the world and in popiraiion, the second. 
Indsansspcak a number of languages amount¬ 
ing to a hundred or more. These languages 
belong to dilTercn! linguistic families, Aryan, 
Dravidivan, Mongoloid, Negroid and others 
of unknown origin. Of tl>ese 14 lanmiages 
have been recognised as national lang^aages. 
Some fifty other languages arc spoken by 
people numbering a lakh (1,00,000) or more^ 

In religion India is again heterogeneous! 
comprising almost all known religions of 
the world - Hinduism, liuddhism. Jainism, 
Sikhism, Zorc^nsirianism, .ludaism, Chri- 
siianiiy, Islam, and a host oftrib.nl religions. 

India is a mixed bag of race'^, Aryan, 
Dravidian, Semitic, Mongoloid and Neg¬ 
roid. They have become so intermingled 
through the ages, that it is now impossible 
to demarcate the population on a racial 
basis. 

In climate, the countly is equally varied. 
Coming down from the frozen heights of the 
Himalayas to the humid plains of the coast, 
one experiences practically all t>’pes of 
wcathoi. froiii the arctic to ihc torrid. This 
great d'veisity in dim lie conditions has 
occasioiKd a continental variety of llora and 
tauna in India. In fact few other count lies 
of the same stze hav. - such a varied ar'ort- 
ment of races, ianaoages, religions, flora 
and launa. No wvxhr, India is ca’-.J a 


Physiography. India lies to the north of 
the equator, between 80^ to 37® nurtii 
latitude and 68'^ to 87® cast longitude. It 
is bounded on the south-west by the Arabian 
Sea and on the south-east by the Bay of 
Bengal. On the west border lies West Paki¬ 
stan and in the east. East Pakistan and 
Burma. The northern boundary is made up 
of the Sinkiang province of China, Tibet, 
Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim. The .soutli tip 
of India, Cape Comorin, is washed by the 
Indian Ocean. 

India measures about 2,000 miles from 
north to south and about 1,850 miles from 
east to west, with a total land area of 
12,61,597 sq. miles. It has a land frontier 
of 9,425 miles and a coastline of 3.535 rniles. 

The Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the 
Bay of Bengal and the Laccadive, Minicoy 
and Amindivi Islands in the Arabian Sea 
are parts of the territory of India. 

India has sewn major physiographic re¬ 
gions: (I) Northern Mountains, including 
the Himalayas and the mount air. ranges in 
the north-cast (2) the great Ind.>-Gangclic 
plain (3) Central Highlands, (4) Penin¬ 
sular plateaus (5) East Coast (6) West 
Coast (7) Bordering seas and islands. 

All the major land forms, hills, mountains, 
plateaus and plains are well represented in 
India. Much of the land surface of India 
has developed a plateau chaiactor. There 
are extensive plains either fiat or rolling at 
levels ranging from 300 lo 900 m ?'res,dotted 
with conical or rounded hills or traversed 
by flat-topped ridges. These are mostly in 
the central highlands and the peninsular 
plateaus of the Deccan. Economically, the 
plains of India, are the most inipunant. 
They cover more than a million sq. km. of 
which the greater part is made up by the 
Indo-Gangetic plain in the north while the 
Mahanadi, Godavari, Krishna and Cauvery 
rivers account for a sizable slice of plain 
land, mainly deltaic in characicr in the 
south. 

Geological structure. Geologically, the sub¬ 
continent of India, (including Pakistan) is 
made up of three dis;iact crust-blocks. 

1. Peninsular India or the Deccan Pla¬ 
teau, south of the Vindhyan mountains. 

2. The Himalayan rang:s and their ofT- 
shoot>, that bound India on the west, north 
and cast. 

3. Tile Indo-Ganoetic plain formed by 
th'.ce big rivers, ihc Indus, the Ganga and 
the Brahmarnjira. I his plain .sep n iTes the 
Deccan PialcaU fonn the gu.o mountain 
ranges. 
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rec blocks, can be conveniently 
o two geological areas (1) the 
India, comprising the Deccan 
Plateau and its adjuncts and (2) the extra- 
Peninsular India, made up of the great 
Himalayan mountains and the extensive 
Jndo-Gangetic plain. 

The Deccan Plateau, is geologically, the 
oldest portion of India’s land surface and 
is believed to have been part of a huge con¬ 
tinent, that once covered the Indian and 
South Atlantic oceans, uniting within its 
borders. South America, South Africa, 
India and Australia and even Antarctica. 

The Plateau, or ^^cninsular India, has 
been a land surface, from the remotest 
period of geological history. “It is a seg¬ 
ment of the earth’s outer shell that stands 
on a firm and immovable foundation and 
that has for an immense interval of geolo¬ 
gical time remained so impassive amid all 
the revolutions that have again and again 
changed the face of the earth.” 

The "cxlra-peninsular area comprising the 
Himalayas and the Tndo-Gangetic plain 
“appears to have been a comparatively weak 
and flexible part of the earth's crust which 
has undergone a great deal of crumpling, 
folding and deformation. It has lain under 
the sea for the greater part of its history 
and has undergone, at a very late geologi¬ 
cal epoch, an enormous amount of com¬ 
pression and mountain-building material.” 

1 he rivers of Peninsular India (Deccan) 
“dcmiding their beds for long geological 
ages have flat shallow valley, with low 
gradients” while the rivers of extra-penin¬ 
sular India arc “rapid torrential streams 
which arc still in a very youthful or imma¬ 
ture .stage of development; they are conti¬ 
nuously at work, in degrading or lowering 
their channels, and cutting deep gorges, 
hundreds of metres deep, through the moun¬ 
tain paths of their tracks.” 

K is one of the puzzles of geology, as 
Dr. D.N. Wadia points out,how three geo¬ 
logically different crust blocks, like the 
Dcccan, the Himalayas and the Indo-Gan- 
gclit plain became welded into the geogra¬ 
phical entity, called India. 

Mountain system. India has seven prin¬ 
cipal mountain ranges (1) the Himalayas, 
the Palkai and other ranges bordering India 
in the north and north-east (2) theVindhya 
H) (he Satpuia (4) the Aravalli. which 
separate ihe Indo-Gangclic plain from the 
Dcccan Plateau (5) tlic Snhyadri, which 
cov^cr the eastern fringe of the Vv'est Coast 
plains and the I’astern Ghats, irregularly 
scaliercd on the East Coast <.»f India and 
torminp ihe boundary of t^.e East Coa^i 
plains. 

The H.nwhyas. the iughest moimtam 
system ii» the world cont niii <onic ten peaks 
above25,000 feeh Thryaic also, theworldh: 
youngest and the longrst cu^'t-west moimiain 


system. It extends practically unlnt^ff jedj 
for a distance of some 2,500 km. antrdovefs 
about 5,00,000 sq. km. They were uplifted 
from the floor of the great Tithys ocean 
about fifty or sixty million years ago. They 
took some six or seven million years before 
they attained their full height. While the 
Himalayas were rising, they were also being 
eroded.’ Tliis continuous erosion brought 
into being the three great rivers - Indus, 
Ganga & Brahmaputra - whose alluvial de¬ 
posits borne dowm from the Himalayas 
through millions of years filled up the deep 
depression between the Dcccan Plateau and 
the Himalayas and brought into existence, 
the present Jndo-Gangetic plain. 

The Patkai, and allied* mountain ranges 
run along the Indo-Burma border and may 
collectively be called Purvachal or eastern 
mountains. These ranges fonning an arc 
must have come into existence along witli 
the Himalayas* 

The Aravalli ranges in north-western 
India is the oldest mountain system in the 
world. The present Aravalli range is only 
a remnant of the gigantic system that exi¬ 
sted in pre-historic times with several of its 
summits rising above the snow line and 
nouri.shing glaciers of stupendous magnitude 
which in turn fed many great rivers. 

The Vindhyan range traverses nearly the 
whole width of Peninsular India - a distance 
of about 1,050 km. with an average eleva¬ 
tion of some 300 metres. The Vindhyan 
ranges appear to have been fonned by the 
weathered products of the ancient Aravalli 
ranges. 

The Satpiira range, another ancient 
mountain system extends for a distance of 
900 km. with many of its peaks rising above 
1,000 m. It is triangular in shape, with its 
apex at Ratanapuri and two of its sides 
running parallel to the Narmada and Tapti 
rivers. 

The Sahyadri, or Western Ghats with an 
average height of 1,200 m. is about 1,600 km. 
long and runs along the western border of 
the Deccan Plateau from the mouth of the 
river Tapti to Cape Comorin (Kanyakumari) 
the souihernmost point of India. It over¬ 
looks the Arabian Sea, and catches the full 
force of the monsoon winds thus precipi¬ 
tating heavy rains on the West Coast. 

The Eastern Ghats, bordering the East 
Coast of India, is cut up by powerful rivers 
into discontinuous blocks of mountains. In 
its northern parts between the Godavari 
and Mahanadi rivers it rises to above 1.000 
metres. 

River system. The main watersheds of 
India arc three (1) The Himalayan ranges 
with its Karakoram branch in the north 
(2) the Vindhyan and Satpura ranges in 
central India and (3) Sahyadri or Western 
Ghats on the West Coast. All the major 
rivers of India originate in one or the other 
of these watersheds. 
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of Indra are estimated to carry 
lion cubic metres of water per 
the process they do a lot of 
work. They build alluvial tcr- 
the Himalayas, piedmont plains 
: at the foot of the hills and mountains, flood 
' plains in their courses throughout and de¬ 
ltas at their mouths. The Indo-Gangetic 
plain in North India is the creation of the 
eastern tributaries of the Indus, and the 
Ganga and the Brahmaputra. The East 
Coast deltas are the handiwork of Mahanadi, 
i Godavari, Krishna, Cauvery and Pennar 
^ rivers, while the West Coast deltas have 
been formed by Narmada and Tapti in the 
extreme north and by a host of lesser rivers- 
Sharavati, Netravati, Bharatapuzha, Periyar 
and Pamba - further south. 



I 


I 


The rivers of India may be broadly classi¬ 
fied into two categories, the Himalayan 
group and the Deccan group. The main 
rivers of the Himalayan group arc: the 
Indus, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. 
These rivers arc both snow-fed and rain-fed 
and have therefore continuous flow through- 
Deccan rivers are: 
the Godavari, Krishna, Cauvery, Pennar* 
Mahanadi, Damodar, Sharavaty, Nctra- 
vati, Bharatapuzha, Periyar, Pamba, Nar¬ 
mada and Tapti- These rivers are almost 
entirely rain-fed with the resuH that many 
of them shrink into streamlets when the hot 
seison opens* 


tndus with its five tributaries, Jhelum, 
Chenab, Beas and Sutlej rise in 

Mount Kailas in Tibet and flowing through 
and Sind fall into the Arabian Sea. 

The Ganges rising near the glacier Gan- 
gotn, in the Himalayas, flows through 
Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and Bengal and falls 
into the Bay of Bengal. Ganges and its tri¬ 
butaries Jarauna, Gumta, Garga Sarda 
Gandak, Chambal, Sone and Kosi spread 
out like a fan, in the plain of Hindustan 
thus forming the largest river basin in India* 
with an area of one quarter of the total area 
of India. The Brahmaputra, rising in 
Western Tibet flows for some 800 miles 
through the Himalayas, then turns south¬ 
west, joining the easternmost branch of the 
Ganges - the Padma - and empties together 
with Ganges into the Bay of Bengal.' 

Deccan System. The Godavari, Krishna, 
Cauvety, Pennar, all rise in the Wes^ 
traverse the plateau and 
me Ewt Coast, to fall into the Bay of 
Bengm. Godavari has the second largest 
river basin in India, comprising about 10% 
of the total area of India. The Krishna 
^econd largest in the peninsula, 
and the third largest in the whole of India. 

Damodar rise in tfie 
fill plateau and flow east to 

form?\hl H Bengal. The Mahaj-adi 

third biggest basin in the penin¬ 
sula, and the fourth in all India. 



The Narmada and Tapti rising 
northernmost extremity of the plated 
into the Gulf of Cambay, in the Arabian 
Sea. Narmada, has a fairly extensise basin, 
next only to those of Krishna and Mahanadi. 


The rivers Sharavati, Netravati, Bharaia- 
puzha, Periyar and Pamba rise in the Wes¬ 
tern Ghats and cross the West Coast to fall 
into the Arabian Sea. These rivers are com¬ 
paratively short, with limited catchment 
areas and quite minor basins. 

The Chambal and Sone also rise in the 
Deccan Plateau but join the Ganges and end 
up in the Bay of Bengal. 

Climate. The Seasons. The climate of 
India may be broadly described as the tro¬ 
pical monsoon type* The Indian meteoro¬ 
logical department recognises four seasons: 

(I) The cold weather season (Dec-March). 

(II) The hot weather season (April-May) 

(III) The rainy season (June-Sept) and 
(iV) The season of retreating south west 
monsoon (Oct-Nov). In efifcct, however, 
there are only three noticeable seasons, 
(i) The cold season beginning more or less 
in November and ending near about Febru¬ 
ary. During this season, the weather is 
cool and pleasant, (ii) The hot season 
commencing round about March and end- 
ng sometime in June. Then it is intensely 
hot, particularly so in central and nor¬ 
thern India, (iii) The rainy season opening 
in June or thereabouts and going on well 
into October, by which time the south 
west and north east monsoons will have 
expended themselves. 


Pamfall. Though the rainy season is fairly 
extended, the rainfall in different parts of 
India are as varied as' can be. Areas like 
me Hest (Toast, Bengal and Assam get the 
heavK^t rainfall, with more than Su’’ annu- 
Bj^ces like Bomba''’, Madhya Pradesh 
??receive 40 to 80'’ anunal rainfall. 
Madras, north-western Deccan and Upper 
Ganges plain have 20 to 40” rainfall, the 
Rajasthan desert and the high Ladakh 
Plateau of Kashmir receive only nominal 
rainfall, with the Thar desert in Rajasthan, 
getting a mere 4” annually. At the other 
extreme, Chirapunji in Assam gels as much 
as 425 rainfall, the highest in all India. 

Temperature. Temperature also varies as 
g-catly as rainfall in different parts of India. 
Hill stations like Darjeeling and Simla have 
f A temperatures, with a minimum 
01 ^.l and a maximum of 16.9® C. In me 
coastal area Madras has the highest temper¬ 
ature with 23.9^ C minimum and 33.4^ C 
m^imum. In the plains, Parna with a 
^ of 20.5" C goes up to 30*9° C 
while Allahabad with a minimum of 9.0® C 
goes up ic) 32.3 C* In tlic plateau regions 
Nagaph>- regi.ters the highest tcmpctaturc 
of^33^5o^C of 20.3" C and a maximum. 





Stations 


/ , 7 / ^iuiioi s 
Ditrjceiing 
Shillong 
Simla 

CiHibtal Stations 
Bontbay 
Madras 

Stations in the Plains 
Allahabad 
Calcutta 
Kanpur 
Cuttack 
New Delhi 
Lucknow 
Patna 

Plateau Stations 
Ekihra Dun 
Nagpur 


Normal Monthly and Anniril Huinfall at Selected Stations in India. 
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30.2 

47.7 

105.2 

244.6 

614.2 

836.2 

674.6 

480.1 

137.4 

20.6 

6.9 

3211.2 

13.2 

26.9 

50.0 

129.5 

286.8 

461.3 

346.7 

317.3 

299.5 

170.7 

40.9 

7.1 

2149.9 

66.3 

74.2 

59-9 

46.0 

64.3 

153.4 

414.0 

428.0 

169.7 

30.0 

13.2 

31.5 

1550.5 

3.6 

2.0 

1.3 

0.8 

16.5 

484.1 

616.5 

340.1 

263.9 

64.5 

13.5 

2,0 
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35.8 

10.4 
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26.2 

47.2 

91.4 
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16.0 

14.2 
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16.0 

128.0 
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254.8 

212-3 

59.4 
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8.6 

1062.1 
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29.7 

34.5 

44.5 

139-5 

296.9 

325.4 

328.2 

252.7 
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4.6 

1599.8 

J4.2 

16.8 

7.4 

5,6 
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81.0 
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19.8 
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252.7 
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247.9 
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1523.1 

25.1 
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12.9 

"8.4 

13.2 

77.0 

178.6 

183.6 
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10.2 

2.5 

10.9 

666.4 
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8.6 

6.3 

19-6 

113.3 
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292.1 
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5.6 

8.1 

1016.5 
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18.8 

10-7 

6.9 

35.6 

181.4 

294.1 

332.5 
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5.6 
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58.9 

62.7 
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668.0 
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15.2 

19.3 

224.0 

370.8 

290.1 

203.5 

55.1 

19.6 

11.9 

2159.9 
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Normal Monthly and Annual Maximum Temperature in Shade at Selected Stations In India 



Elevation 

in 

metres 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr* 

May 

Jun. 

Jul. 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Year 



oC 

oC 

oC 

oC 

oC 

oC 

oC 

oC 

oC 

oC 

oC 

oC 
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Hill Stations 

Darjeeling 

2,128 

9. 2 

lO.l 

13.8 

17.3 

17.8 

18.8 

19*6 

19.4 

19.2 

17.8 

14.4 

11.2 

15.7 

Shillong 

1,500 

15*6 

16.9 

21.3 

23.4 

23.3 

23.6 

24.1 

23.9 

23.5 

21.7 

18.9 

16.4 

21.1 

Simla 

2,202 

8.6 

9.3 

13.9 

18.8 

22.9 

23.9 

21.6 

20.2 

20.2 

17.9 

14.6 

10.3 

16.9 

Coastal Stations 

Bombay 

11 

28.4 

28-4 

30.1 

31.7 

32.8 

31.4 

29.7 

29.4 

29.7 

31.6 

31.9 

30.3 

30.5 

Madras 

16 

29.6 

31.3 

33.0 

35.3 

38-5 

37.6 

35.7 

34.9 

34.4 

32.3 

29.7 

28.9 

33.4 

Stations in the Plains 

Allahabad 

98 

23.8 

26.2 

33*2 

39.2 

41.7 

39.3 

33.4 

31.9 

33*1 

32.4 

28.6 

24.3 

32.3 

Calcutta 

6 

26.4 

28.7 

33.6 

36.0 

35.3 

33.6 

31.9 

31.7 

32.2 

31.8 

29*0 

26.3 

31.4 

Kanpur 

126 

22*2 

250 

31*9 

37.4 

41.2 

39*3 

33.6 

32.1 

32.7 

32.9 

28.2 

23.3 

31.7 

Cuttack 

27 

28.4 

31.2 

35.9 

38.4 

38*6 

35.3 

31.9 

31.7 

32.2 

32.1 

29.4 

27.3 

31.0 

New Delhi 

216 

21.1 

24.3 

30*6 

37.1 

41*2 

40*2 

35.1 

33.6 

33.7 

33.3 

28.8 

23.1 

31.8 

Lucknow 

111 

23.3 

25*9 

32.7 

38.6 

40.8 

37.9 

33*6 

32*5 

33.3 

33.0 

28*8 

24.4 

32.1 

Patna 

53 

22*8 

25.4 

32.1 

37.2 

37.9 

35.7 

32.6 

31.7 

32.1 

31.4 

27.8 

23*7 

30.9 

Plateau Stations 

Dchra Dim 

682 

18.9 

20.7 

26.3 

32.2 

35*6 

34.3 

30.3 

29.2 

29.3 

28.3 

24.1 

20.4 

27.5 

Nagpur 

310 

28.6 

32*1 

36.5 

40*2 

43.3 

38.3 

31.3 

30.7 

31.3 

32.1 

29.9 

28*4 

33.5 
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Few other countries of corapar- 
i possess such a rich and varied ve- 

_ I as India* Situated as it is between 

4’ N and 37° 6' N of the equator, the 
country has a great latitudinal spread which 
means a wide range of temperature condi¬ 
tions. Altitudinally, the extremes arc even 
greater, ranging from sea-level to the high¬ 
est mountains in the world. The humidity 
and rainfall also vary greatly from the low¬ 
est point in Thar desert to the highest in 
the hills of Assam, where Cherapunji with 
an annual rainfall of 1080 cm is reputedly 
the rainiest spot in the world* 


Tlie Gazetteer of India (1965) divides 
India into 8 botanical regions (1) Deccan 
(2) Malabar (3) Indus plain (4) Ganga 
plain (5) Assam (6) Eastern Himalayas 
(7) Western Himalayas (8) Andamans. 


Deccan region comprises the entire, com¬ 
paratively dry. elevated tableland of the 
Indian peninsula. Palms of different kinds 
are endemic to this region. 

Malabar region covers the entire West 
Coast and the mountains of the Western 
Ghats. The main commercial crops m this 
region arc coconut, betel nut, palmyra, 
pepper, coffee, tea, rubber and cardamoms. 



spruce and silver fir* The alpine 
tends from the upper limit of the t^ , 
zone, to about 4,500 m. or higher, 
characteristic trees of this area are high 
level silver fir, the silver birch and junipers. 


The 


Andaman region comprises the islands of 
Andaman & Nicobar. The main types of 
forests in this region are mangrove forests, 
beach forests, evergreen, semi-evergreen 
and deciduous forests* 

Faun®. Mammals. The Indian mammal¬ 
ian fauna exhibits a great diversity in 
forms. But certain groups like the duck-bill, 
spiny ant-eater, kangaroo, opossum, koala, 
camel, * giraffe, zebra, hippopotamus, seals, 
and walruses are completely absent in 
India 


Shrews, moles, hedgehogs, flying-’emures, 
baJs ranging from big fruit bats with big 
wing span to tiny pipistrelles, monkeys, 
gibbons and langurs form the major group 
of mammalian animals in India The pango¬ 
lin (scaly ant-eater) is represented in India 
by a single family, manidae, with a single 
genus, manis and three species. 

The higher simian apes like the gorilla, 
chimpanzee and orang-utan are not found 
in India. 


Indm region comprises the plains of 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Yamuna river, Kutch 
and northern Gujarat. This is very poor in 
endemic plants’ 

Ganga region covers the entire area from 
Yamuna to Bengal and Orissa. Here the 
forests are of widely differing types. Sal 
forests however dominate. 

Assam region is made up of the Brahma¬ 
putra and Surma valleys with the interven¬ 
ing hill ranges. Here the vegetation is lux¬ 
uriant, with tall savanna grass, broad 
leaved forests and pine forests and thick 
chimps of bamboos. 

Tastern Himalayafi \sgion sweeps east- 
wjii d from Sihkiin and embraces Darjeeling, 
Kiirseong and other places. About 4,000 
sijccics of i'lowcring plants including 20 
palms, arc estimated to occur in this region. 
In the i^mpcrntc zone of this region, we 
find dliferent broad-lcavcd species, many 
laurels and maples, alder, birch, conifeis 
and two junipers. Rtv^dodcndroi'S, dwarf 
willows and bambooarc other plants that 
abound in this rcgl» n. 

IVesfcrn Himalayan region cxiends from 
the Kum-iun hills to Kash ar. 

The lower zone of this regie i is p’acri- 
cally cc'vcred with sal forests, except where 
the savannah lands break up the sal belt. 
Among paiiu=, ccil" 5 species occur in tliis 
rejrjon. The ternpetafe zone ot this region 
cmitains forcsis oi con'*^cr.s and broad-lcavcd 
temperate trees* Higher up appear deodar, 


Carnivora. Among the canidae, tw’o types 
of wolf are found- the woolly wolf of 
Western Himalayas, and the small Indian 
wolf, throughout India. The jackal, is the 
commonest of the canidac, being found in 
almost all villages, nearing hilly or forest 
areas. Four species of fox and several 
races of the Indian wild dog are found in 
jungle areas. 

Among the ursidae the following types 
are seen in india, the sloth bear, or the 
common black bear, found througiiout 
India: and the snow, red or brown bear 
and the great Asiatic black bear in the 
Western Himalayas. 

There is only a single species of panda, 
but 18 spcf'ies of martens., weasels and otters 
Cisets, hnsangs and mongooses of which 
there are 18 species, abound all o\erlndia 
The Indian or striped hyaena, is the only 
species of the family in India and is found 
inalmo.st all the forests. 

There are four species of panthers, (he 
common leopard found all over India, the 
all - black and albino leopards, both of 
w’hich are aberrations but arc often found 
and the snow-leopard seen only in the 
Himalayas. The tiger is the monarch of 

almost alllndianforests and wry often a 
terror- striking animal, o^jpecially when it 
turn*: man-eater as it sametimes does. 

* Domesticated one humped camels arc 
used in North-western India as draugiU 
animals. 



THE COUNTRY 



tif \ lion, once rampant in north 
towards the end of the 
leaving barely a dozen head 
in the Gir forest in Kathiawar in 1880. 
Since then, the stringent protective meas¬ 
ures adopted by the government, hav^ 
increased the lion population to as much 
as 290 in 1965* Among the FeVis family, 
India has different varieties, the Indian 
desert cat, the common jungle cat, the leo¬ 
pard cat and the fishing cat. The lynx is 
found in Kashmir while the caracal is found 
in northewestern India. The clouded leo¬ 
pard, a rare species is found only in the 
Himalayas* The cheetah or the hunting [leo¬ 
pard, one of the fastest runners known has 
practically disappeared from India . 


! Hemivora. The Indian elephants rule the 
. forests of Peninsular India. Being quite in- 
I tclligent and amenable to training, they are 
j caught and used for hauling logs from 
j inaccessible forests, They arc also used in 
India for ceremonial purposes. The great 
j Indian one-horned rhinoceros was on the 
verge of extinction, when the government 
stepped in and provided sanctuaries for 
them. There are now more than 400 of them 
in the sanctuaries* 


• Horses, are not indigenous to India, and 
uf asses, only a single species is found. Two 
, species of pigs arc found, the wild boar and 
the pygmy hog. Mouse- deer, spotted deer, 
barking deer and samhar are found all over 
India. The musk - deer is confined to 
Kashmir. The Kashmir slag or hangul, 
once abundant is now a disappearing family 
[ vviih hardly 550 head left. It is now a prot¬ 
ected animal. The four-horned antelope 
the Indian bison, blackbuck, and Indian 
. gazefle arc common ail over India. The 
Indian buffalo in wild state is found in 
: Nepal, Assam and Madhya Pradesh, while 
, inc Asiatic ibex is confined to the Him¬ 
alayas. The nilgai or the blue bull is a 
-arge animal which is a pest to crops and 

Mafallar" ^fdia, except Bengal and 


Reptiles Only three species of cri 
occur m India, the ghmial found i 


rivers like the Indus, Ganga, Mahana\ 
Brahmaputra, the marsh crocodile. whi< 
found all over India and estuarine 

crocodile, that inhabits the mouths of rivers 
and canals near the se^. Alligators, do not 
occur in India. About 50 species turtles, 
tortoises and terrapins are known in India. 
Lizards of four types and snakes of many 
families appear in India. Among the 
common snakes of India are the rat- 
snake the common wolf- snake and grass 
snakes. Among the deadly poisonous 

snakes are the krait, of which there arc 

eleven species, cobra, of which there are 

two varieties the common cobra and the 
king cobra or Hamadiy’ad which grows up 
to about 4.5 metre. The vipers arc represen¬ 
ted by over 20 species, the commonest 
among them being Russel’s viper, saw'-sca- 
Icd viper and pit-viper. 

Birds. It is estimated that there are 1200 
species of birds in India, which work out 
at about 14% of the world total of 86CO. 
Together with their sub-spccies or geogra¬ 
phical races, the Indian forms reach a total 
of 2061. Of these about 1750 arc resident 
in India and the rest migratory. The main 
orders arc(I) divers, (2)grebcs(3)pctrels <&. 
shear\vaters,(4) tropic birds, boobics,frigate 
birds, pelicans, cormorants and darters-all 
fish-eaters,(5) herons, storks, ibises, flamingos 
(6) ducks, geese and swans (7) hawks, vultu¬ 
res, falcons osprey-all birds of prey, (8) 
pheasants junglefowl, spurfow), partridges 
and quails- the so-called game birds(9)but- 
ton and bustard quails, cranes, rails, finfoot, 
bustards(lO) plovers, snipes, sandpipers,gulls 
and terns (11) sandgrouse, pigeons and doves 
(12) parakeets (13) cuckoos (14) owls (barn- 
owls & true ow'ls(I5) frogmouihs and nlght- 
jars(16) true swifts, and crested or tree 
s\vifts(17) Malabar trogon, Ward’s trogon 
and thej red-hcadcd trogon (18) bee-caters, 
rollers, hornbills, kingfishers. (19) barbels, 
honey guides, wood peckers (20) perching 
birds or song birds,which cover morcilian 
half of the total Indian avifauna. 

Indian peacock with blue plumage has 
been declared the National Bird and is i iow 
a protected specie. 










ARKS OF INDIAN 


§L 

HISTORY 


B.C. 

3000 Indus valley civilization. 

2700 Date of Indus valley Seals found at 
Kushi 

2000—1500 Advent of Aiyans into IndiaJ 
Vedicage in India where the first veda 
(Rig Veda) and the three other vedas 
were compiled. 

10(X)—800 Epic age in India, when the great 
Sansl^rit epics, Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata were compiled. The Maha- 
bharata contains the Bhogwat Gita, 
which is a succinct enunciation of the 
Hindu philosophy of “Karma’. 

558 Accession of Cyrus the Great,conqu* 
cror ofKapisi. 

554 Traditional epoch of the Ceylonese 
era of Buddha’s Nirvana. 

327—326 Invasion of India by Alexander. 
325 Alexander leaves India. 

324 Rise of the Maurya dynasty 
305 Indian expedition of Seleukos Nikator 
273—232 The reign of Asoka 
206 Indian expedition of Antiochos III, 
king of Syria. 

187 Rise of the dynasty of Pushyamitra 
138—88 Conflict of the kings of Parthia with 
Sakas in Eastern Iran 
58 Epoch of the Krita-Malava-Vikram^ 
era. 

30 End of Sunga*Kanva rule in Eastern 
Malwa;Satavahana supremacy in the 
Deccan. 

26—20 Indian embassies to Augustus 

A.D. 

47 Takht-i-Bahi record of Gondophemes 
64 The Chinese Emperor Ming-ti sends 
for Buddhist texts 

77 Pliny’s Natural History 

78 Epoch of the Saka era; Decline of the 
Parthian and the consolidation of the 
Kushan power in the Indus valley. 

89—105 Kushan king repulsed by the 
Chinese General Pan Chao 
100 Indian embassy to the Roman Emper¬ 
or Trajan. 

i 19—124 Nahapana;! lis power overthrown 
by Giiaiamiputra Satakami. 

130— 150 Rudradaman I, conternporary^ of 
Vasishthiputra Sri.Satakami. 

320 Gupta Era begins (Feb 26) 


A.D. 

360 Ceylonese embassy to Samudra ^ 
Gupta * 

380 Accession of Chandra Gupta II . 
388 Latest known date of the Sakas of 
Western India 

405—411 Travels of Fa-Hien in the Gupta 
empire. ■ 

415 Accession of Kumara Gupta I. I 

436 Simhavarman, the Pallava King of \ 
Kanchi, mentioned in the Loka- t 
vibhaga. ) 

455 Accession ofSkanda Gupta. I 

473 Kumara Gupta II 
476 Birth of the astronomer Aryabhata. 

533 Yasodharman. conqueror of Mihirak- 
ula the Hun King. 

543—544 Continuance of Gupta rule in 
North Bengal; Rise of the Chalukyas ; 
of Vatapi 1 

547 Kosmas Indikopleustes I 

566—567 Accession of Kirtivarman 1, dial- , 
ukya. I 

606 Accession of Harshavardhana. | 

609 Coronation of Pulakesin II, Chalukya. 
619—620 Supremacy of Sasanka in Eastern ' 
India. 1 

622 Era of the Hijra * 

637 Arab raid against Thana 1 

641 Harsha s embassy to China. 

642 Death of Pulakesin II; Probable date ; 

of the death of Arasuvarman of 
Nepal. i 

642—668 Narasimhavarman I, the Great , 
Pallava. I 

643 Harsha’s meeting with Hiuen-Tsang f 

647 Death of Harsha . j 

674 Vikramaditya I, Chalukya; Parames* • 

varavarman I, Pallava. i 

711 Invasion of Sind by Muhammad j 
()asim. j 

713 Capture of Multan by the Muslims. 1 
753 Rise of the Rashtrakuta empire 
793—815 Govinda 111, Rashtrakuta 
815 Nagabhata(Pratihara) ;• 

815—877 AmoghavarshaI,Rashtrakuta 
829 Harjara,kingofKamarupa ( 

871—907 AdityaLChola 

892 Coronat ion of Bhima I, Eastern dial- j 

ukya. } 

893 Maheiidrapala I, (Pralihara) 1 

907 Accession of Parantaka I, Chola L 






LANDMARKS OF INDIAN HISTORY 


ahipala 1, (Pratihara); Continuance 
of Pratihara ruleinSurashtra. 

973 Foundation of the later Chalukya 
Empire (of Kalyana) 

985 Accession of Rajaraja the Great,Cliola 
998 Accession of Sultan Mahmud 
1001 Great defeat of Jaipal by Sultan 
Mahmud 

1012—1044 RajcndraCholal 
1013 Mahmud captures Nandana 
1018 Rajyapala(Pratihara) ;Kanauj seized 
by Mahmud of Ghazni 
1026 SackofSomnath byGazni. 

1030 Death of Sultan Mahmud. 

1070—1122 Rajendra Chola, Kulottunga 1 


A.D. 

1316 


1320 


1321 


1323 

1325 

1327 



Death of Ala-ud-din;Accession of Shi- 
hab-ud-din, Umar; Death of Malik 
Naib; Deposition of‘Umar and acce¬ 
ssion of Qutb-ud-din Mubarak. 
Usurpation of Nasir-ud-din Kliusrav; 
His overthow by Ghiyas-ud-din Tug- 
iiluq 

Expedition to Warangal under Muha¬ 
mmad Jauna (Ulugh Khan) ;Rebellion 
of Muhammad. 

Second expedition to Warangal under 
Muhammad; Mongol invasion. 

Accession of Muhammad bin Tughlub 
Destruction of Kampili; Transference 
of the capital from Delhi to Daulai- 
abad. 


1175 Muhammad-bin-Sam invades India 
and captures Multan. 

1178 Muhammad defeated in Gujarat 

1191 First battle of Tarain. 

1192 Second battle of Tarain. 

1192—1193 Qutb-ud-din Aibak takes Delhi 


1328 The Mongols invade India 
1333—1334 Arrival of IbnBatutah 
1336 Traditional date of the foundation of 
Vijayanagar 

1342 Ibn Batutah leaves Delhi on his mission 
to China. 


1206 Death of Muhammad-bin-Sam and 
accession of Qutb-ud-din in India 

1210 Death of Qutb-ud-din. 

1210—1211 Accession of IItutmish 

1221 Invasion of the Mongols under Chien- 
giz Khan 

1231—1232 Foundation of the Qutb Minar 

1236 Death of Iltutmish; Accession and 
deposition of Firuz; Accession of 
Raziyya. 

1240 Deposition and murder of Raziyya. 

1266 Death of Nazi-ud-din Mahmud; Acc¬ 
ession of Ghiyas-ud-din Balban. 

1287 Death of Balban; Accession of Muiz- 
ud-din Kaiqubad; Mongol invasion 
repelled. 

1288 Marco Polo at Kayal. 

1290 Death of Kaiqubad;Accession of Jalal 
ud-din Firuz IGialji 

1292 Ala-ud-din Khalji captures Bhilsa; 
Mongol invasion. 


1351 Death of Muhammad bin Tughluq; 
Accession of Firuz, son of Rajab 

1353 Firuz’s first expedition to Bengal 

1359 Firuz’s second expedition to Bengal 

1360 Finiz’s expedition to Orissa 

1361 Capture of Nagarkot or Kangra by 
Firuz 

1363 Firuz’sfirst expedition to Sind. 

1388 Death of Firuz, son of Rajab;Access¬ 
ion of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq II 

1389 Death of Tughluq II 

1398 Invasion of Timur 

1420 Nicolo Conti visits Vijayanagar 

1424 Capture of Warangal by Ahmad Shah 
Bahmani 

1429 Transfer of the Bahmani capital from 
Gulbarga toBidar 

1443 AbdurRazzak comes to India 

1451 Bahlul Lodi ascends the throne of 
Delhi 

1469 Birth of Guru Nanak. 


1294 Devagiri pillaged by Ala-ud-din Khalji 

1296 Accession of Ala-ud-din Khalji 

1297 Conquest of Gujarat(from Karnadeva 
ID 

1301 Capture of Ranthambhor by Ala-ud- 
din Klialji 

1302—1303 Capture of Chitor; Mongol 
invasion 


1305 

1306- 

1308 

1310 


Conquest of Malwa, Ujjain, Mai 
Dhar andChanderiby theKhaljis 
1307 Kafur’s expedition to Devg 
Expedition to Warangal 
Malik Naib's expedition into the Sc 
Indian Peninsula. 


1489—1490 Foundation of the Adil Shahi 
dynasty of Bijapur. 

1490 Establishment of the independent 
Nizam Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnagap 

1494 Accession of Babur in Farghana 

1497—1498 First voyage of Vasco da Gama 

1504 Babur occupies Kabi ’ 

1505 Beginning of the rule of the Tuluva 
dynasty in Vijayanagar 

1509 Albuquerque, Portuguese Go'.'eriior 
of India; Accession of Krishnudeva 
Raya 

1510 The Portuguese capture Goa 

1511 Babur capture;) Samarqaud again 


UmTffy 



LANDMARKS OF 


M518 Independence of the Kutab Shahi 
dynasty of Golkunda 
1513 Death of Albuquerque 
1517 Death of Sikandar Lodi;Accession of 
Ibrahim Lodi 


1526 First battle of Panipat. 

1527 Battle of Khanua 
1529 Battle of Gogra 

1529—1530 Death of Krishnadeva Raya 


1530 Death of Babur and accession ofHu- 
mayun 


’ 1538 Sher Klian defeats Mahmud Shah of 
Bengal; Humayun enters Gaur;Dcath 
of Guru Nanak 


1539 Sher Khan defeats Humayun at Cha- 
unsa and assumes sovereignty 

1540 Humayun’s defeat near Kanauj 
1542 Birth of Akbar • 


1545 Death of Sher Shah; Accession of 
Islam Shah 


1555 Humayun recovers the throne of 
Delhi 

1556 Death of Humayun and accession of 
Akbar; Second battle of Panipat 

1561 Mughul invasion of Malwa 

1562 Akbar marries a princess of Amber; 
End of Petticoat Government 


INDIAN HISTORY 


A.D. 

1595 Siege of Ahmadnagar; Acquisition of 
Qandahar;Annexation of Baluchistan; 
Deatli of Faizi 

1597 Death of Rana Pratap 

1600 Charter to the London East India 
Company; Ahmadnagar stormed. 

1601 Capture of Asirgarh 

1602 Death of Abdul Fazl; Formation of 
the United East India Company of the 
Netherlands. 

1605 Death of Akbar and accession of 
Jahangir 

1608 Malik Ambar takes Ahmadnagar 

1609 Hawkins arrives at Agra; The Dutch 
open a factory at Piilicat 

1611 Jahangir marries Nur Jahan;Haw'- 
kins leaves Agra; The English esta¬ 
blish a factory at Masiilipatam. 

1612 Khurram marries Mumtaz Mahal; 
First English factory at Surat; 

1613 Jahangir’s finnan to the English 
Company 

1615 Submission of Mewar to the Mughuls; 
Arrival of Sir Thomas Roc in India 

1620 Capture of thcKangra fort;Shiihryar 
betrothed to Nur Jahan’s daughter 
(by Sher Afghan); Malik Ambar revo¬ 
lts in the Deccan 



1564 Abolition of the Jizya\ Death ofRani 
Durgavati and annexation of the 
Gond kingdom. 

1565 Battle of Talikota 

1568 Kararani’s conquest of Orissa;Fall of 
Chitor 

1569 Capture of Ranthambhor and Kalin- 
jar; Birth ofSalim 

1571 Foundation ofFatehpur Sikri 
\512 Akbar annexes Gujarat 

1573 Surat surrenders to Akbar; Under¬ 
standing with the Portuguese 

1574 Death of Guru Amardas 

1575 Battle of Tukaroi 

1576 Subjugation of Bengal; Death of 
Daud near Rajmahal; The battle of 
Gogunda orllaldighat 

1577 Akbar’s troops invade Khandesh 
1579 “Infallibility Decree“promulgated 
i5'^0 Acccssioii of Ibrahim Adil Shah IT 

in Bijapur; First Jesuit mission at 
Agra; Rebellion in Bihar and Bengal 

1581 Akbar’s march against Muhammad 
Hakim and reconciliation with him; 
Dea<h of Guru Ramdas 

1582 Divine Faith promulgated 
j586 Annexatioj3 of Kashmir 
I59» Mughul conquest of Sind 
392 Annexation of Orissu 


1625 Dutch factory at Chinsura 

1627 Death of Jahangir; Birth of Shivaji 

1628 Shah Jahan proclaimed emperor. 

1632 Mughul invasion of Bijapur; Sack of 
Hugh; Grant of the "'Golden Finnan'" 
to the EnglishCompany by the Sultan 
of Golkunda 

1633 End of Ahmadnagar dynasty 

1634 Finnan permitting English trade in 
Bengal 

1636 Treaties with Bijapur and Golkunda; 
Shahji enters the service of Bijapur; 
Aurangzeb appointed Viceroy of the 
Deccan 

1639 Foundation of Fort St. George at 
Madras 

1646 Shivaji captures Torna 

1649 Persians recover Qandahar 

1651 English factory started at Hugh; Fir, 
man granted to the English Company 
by Shuja 

1653 Aurangzeb reappointed Viceroyofthe 
Decemn; The Dutch start a factory at 
Chinsuia. 

1656 Tite Mugimls attack Hyderabad and 
Golkunda; Peace with Golkunda; 
Annexation ofJavIi by Shivaji ;Death 
of Muhammad Adil Shah of Bijapur; 
Another firman granted to theEnc- 
lish by Shuja. ^ ^ 
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nivaji raids Ahmadnagar and Junnar 
but is pardoned; Invasion of Bijapur 
by Aurangzeb; Aurangzeb captures 
Bidar and Kalyani; Illness of Shah 
Jahan; The war of succession begins 
Battles of Dharmat and SamugarhJ 
Coronation of Aurangzeb 
Battles ofKhajwah and Deorai;Ex- 
ecution of Dara; Captivity of Murad 
and Shah Jahan; Second coronation 
of Aurangzeb; Murder ofAfzalKhan 
Cession of Bombay to the English; 
Execution of Murad; Mughulcapture 
of Cooch Bihar. 

Shivajisacks Surat; Colbert, the Fren¬ 
ch Minister founds an India Com¬ 
pany; Shivaji assumes royal title. 
1666 Death of Shah Jahan; Capture of 
Chittagong; Shivaji’s visit to Agra 
and escape. 

Cession of Bombay to the East India 
Company; First French factor>' 
started at Surat. 

1674 Francois Martin founds Pondicherry; 
Shivaji assumes the title of Chhatra- 
pati 

Re-imposition of the Jizya; Mughul 
attack onMarwar 

Death of Shivaji; Rebellion ol Prince 
Akbar; Aurangzeb.’s firman to the 
English Company. 

Peace between the Mughuls and the 
English ;Culcutta founded. 

The English obtain zamindari of 
Suiaiiati, Calcutta and Govindapur 
Amalgamation of the English and 
the London East India Companies 
Death of Aurangzeb 
Death of Bahadur Shah; Accession of 
Jahandar Shah 

Farrukhsiyar becomes emperor; 
Jahandar Shah murdered 
Balaji Viswanath Peshwa; Hussain Ali 
appointed Viceroy of the Deccan; 
The treaty of Marathas with Huss¬ 
ain Ali. 

Accession of Baji Rao Peshwa; Fall 
of the Sayyid brothers. 

1724 Sa’adat Khan appointed Governor of 
Oudh; Nizam virtually independent in 
the Deccan; Qamar-ud-din becomes 

^vQcir, 

1725—1739 Shuja-ud-din Governor ofBengal 

1739 Nadir Shah takes Delhi; Death of 
Shuja-ud-din and accession of Sarfa- 
raz in Bengal; The Marathas capture 
Salsette and Basscin. 

1740 Alivardi Khan becomes Governor of 
Bengal; Accession of Balaji Rao Pe¬ 
shwa; The Marathas invade Arcot; 
Dost Ali killed. 


1658 

1659 


1661 


1664 


1668 


1679 

1680 


1690 

1698 

1702 

1707 

1712 

1713 

1714 


1720 


A.D. 

1742 Maratha invasion of Bengal; Dupieix 
Governor of Pondicherry: Murder of 
Safdar Ali, Nawab of the Carnatic 
1744—1748 First Anglo-French War 

1747 Invasion of Ahmad Shah Abdali, 

1748 Death of Nizam-ul-mulk; Death of 
Muhammad Shah of Delhi and acce¬ 
ssion of Alimad Shah. 

1750—1754. War of the Deccan and Carnatic 
succession. 

Clive's defence of Arcot; Death of 
MuzatTar Jang and accession of Sala- 
bai Jang; Treaty of Alivardi with the 
Marathas* 

Recall of Dupieix; Godeheu's treaty 
with the English;Accession of Alamgir 

Death of Alivardi Khan; Accession 
of Siraj-ud- daulah 

1756—1763 Seven Year's War; Siraj-ud- 
daulah captures Calcutta. 

Sack ofDelhi and Mathura by Ahmad 
Shah Abdali; The English capture 
Chandernagore; Battle of Plassey: 
Mir Jafar made Nawab of Bengal 
Lally in India; The Marathas in the 
Punjab; Capture of Masulipatam by 
Forde 

Battle ofWandiwash;BattIeof Udgir; 
Mir Qasim Nawab of Bengal; Van- 
sittart Company’s Governor in Bengal 
Third battle of Panipat; Fall of Pon¬ 
dicherry; Shah Alam TI becomes 
emperor; Shuja-ud-daulah becomes 
yvazir; Accession of Madhava Rao 
Peshwa; Rise of Hyder Ali. 
Expulsion of Mir Kasim. 

Battle of Buxar. 

Death of Mir Jafar: Grant of the 
Diwani ofBengal, Bihar and Orissa 
to the British; Treaty of Allahabad; 
Clive, Company’s Governor in Bengal^ 

Grant of the Northern Sarkars to the 
English. 

Departure of Clive; Verelst, Com- 
pany s Governor in Bengal. 

First Mysore War. 

1770 The Great Bengal Famine. 

Warren Hastings’ appoiuuiicnt as 
Governor; Death of Madhava Rao 
Peshwa. 

The Regulating Act. 

The RohiJIa War; Warren Hastings 
becomes Governor-General; Establi¬ 
shment ot Supreme Court, Cilcutla. 

Anglo-Maratha War. 


1751 


I754 


1756 


1757 


1758 


1760 


1761 


1763 

1764 

1765 


1766 


1767 


1772 

1773 

1774 

J775- 


1780—1784 Second Mysore Wevr. 


1782 


ThcTreat/of Salbai; Death of Hyder 
All. 
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1790- 


Dcath of Coote; Fox’s India Bills. 
Treaty of Mangalore; Pitt’s India Act. 
Resignation of Warren Hastings. 
Lord Cornwallis becomes Governor- 
General. 

■1792 Third Mysore War. 


1792 


Treaty of Seringapatam; Ranjit Singh 
succeeds his father as leader of a Sikh 
Misl. 

1793 The Permanent settlement of Bengal; 
Renew'al of the Company’s Charter. 
The Battle of Kharda; Death of 
Ahalya Bai. 

Zaman Shah at Lahore; Death of 
Asaf-ud-daulah of Oudh. 

Wazir Ali deposed and succeeded by 
Saadat Ali; Lord Mornington (Welle¬ 
sley) becomes Governor General; 
Subsidiary Treaty with the Nizam. 
Fourth Mysore War; Death of Tipu; 
Partition of Mysore; Ranjit Singh’s 
appointment to the Governorship of 
Lahore; Malcolm’s mission to Persia; 
William Carey opens Baptist Mission 
at Serampore. 

Death of Nana Fadnavis; Establish¬ 
ment of the College of Fort V/illiam 
Annexation of the Carnatic. 

Treaty of Bassein. 

-1805 The Second Anglo Maratha 
War. 

Siege of Bharatpur fails; Recall of 
Wellesley. 

Vellore Mutiny. 

Mission of Malcolm to Persia and of 
Elphinstone to Kabul. 

Treaty of Amritsar. 

Renewal of the Company's Charter. 
1814—1816 The Anglo-Gurkha War. 
1817—1818 The Pindan War. 
isr—1819 The Last Anglo-Maratha War. 

1824—1826 The First Burmese War. 

1826 Fall of Bharatpur. 

Death of Sir Thomas Munro; Mal¬ 
colm .Governor of Bombay. 

Lord William BentineV becomes Go¬ 
vernor-General. 

Prohibition of Sati. 

-1837 Suppression of Thuggee. 

1830 Rammohan Roy visits England. 

1 931 Raia of Mysore deposed and its admi- 
nistration taken over by the Company; 
Bumes journey up the Indus. 
Meeting of Ranjit and the Governor 

General at Rupar. 

Annexation of Jaintia. ^ 

Renewal of the Company s Charter; 
S ion of the Company . trading 
right ccmraitscci. 


1795 

1797 

1798 


1799 


1800 

1801 

1802 

1803- 

1805 

1806 
1808 

1809 

1813 


1827 

1828 

1829 

1829- 


1831 

1832 

1833 


A.D. 

1834 Annexation of Coorg; Macaulay Law 
Member; Formation of the Agra 
Province. 

1835 Education Resolution; Metcalfe and 
abolition of Press restrictions. 

1838 Tripartite Treaty between Shah Shuja, 
Ranjit Singh and the English. 

1839 Death of Ranjit Singh; New treaty 
forced on the Amirs of Sind. 

1839—1842 The First Afghan War. 

1843 Conquest of Sind; Gwalior War; 
Suppression of slavery. 

1845—1846 The First Anglo-Sikh War. 

1848 Lord Dalhousie becomes Governor 
General. 

1848—1849 The Second Anglo-Sikli War. 

1849 Opening of a Hindu girl’s school in 
Calcutta by Drinkwater Bethune. 

1852 The Second Anglo-Burmese War. 

1853 Railway opened from Bombay to 
Thana; Telegraph line from Calcutta 
to Agra; Annexation of Nagpur; 
Cession of Berar; Renewal of the 
Company’s charter. 

1856 Annexation of Oudh; University Act. 

1857—1858 First war of Indian indepen¬ 
dence. 

1858 British India placed under the direct 
government of the Crown; Queen 
Victoria’s Proclamation. 

1861 Indian Councils Act; The Indian 
Fligh Courts Act; Introduction of the 
Penal Code. 

1862 Amalgamation of the Supreme and 
Sadar courts into High Courts. 

1863 Death of Dost Muhammad; Ambala 
campaign. 

1864 Bhutan War. 

1865 The Orissa famine; Opening of tele¬ 
graphic communication with Europe 

1868 Punjab Tenancy Act; Railway opened 
from Ambala to Delhi; Sher An. 
Amir of Afghanistan, receives an 
annual grant of six lakhs of rupees. 

1869 Ambala conference with Sher Ali; 
Yakub’s rebellion in Afghanistan. 

1870 Mayo’s provincial settlement. 

1873 Russians reduce Khiva; The Simla 
Conference. 

1874 The Bihar famine; Disraeli becomes ^ 
Prime Minister in England. 

1875 Gaikwar of Baroda’s case; Visit of 
the Prince of Wales. 

1876 The Royal Titles Act. 

1876—1877 Delhi Durbar; The Queen of 

England proclaimed Empress of India 

1878 Outbreak of the Second Anglo Afghan 
War; Vernacular Press Act. 
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Rahman rcco^iised as Amir 
Afghanistan; Famine Commission 
Factory Act; Rendition of Mysore. 
Hunter Commission. 

The Ilbert Bill. 

First meeting of the Indian National 
Congress; Bengal Tenancy Act; Ben¬ 
gal Local Self-Government Act; Third 
Anglo-Burmese War. 

1886 Annexation of Upper Burma; Deli¬ 
mitation ofAfghan northern boundary 
1889 Abdication of Maharaja of Kashmir; 

Second visit of Prince of Wales. 

1891 Factory Act; Age of Consent Act; 
Manipur rebellion. 


1892 Indian Councils Act. 

1893 Durand’s mission to Kabul. 

1895 The Chitral expedition. 

1899 Lord Curzon becomes Governor- 
General. 


1904 British expedition to Tibet; Univer¬ 
sities Act; Co-operative Societies Act 

1905 The First partition of Bengal; Minto 
becomes Governor-General; Morley 
Secretary of State for India. 

1906 Foundation of the Muslim League; 
Congress declaration regarding Swa- 
raj. 

1907 The Anglo-Russian Convention. 

1908 The Newspapers Act. 

1909 The Morley-Minto Reforms; Appo¬ 
intment of S.P. Sinha to the Governor- 
Gencral’s Council. 


1911 The Delhi Durbar; Partition of Ben¬ 
gal modified; Census of India. 

1912 Removal of the imperial capital to 
Delhi. 

1913 Educational Resolution of the Go¬ 
vernment of India. 

1914 —1918 The First World War. 

1915 Defence of India Act. 

1916 Sadler Commission; The Lucknow 
Pact of the Indian National Congress 
and the All-India Muslim League; 
The Home Rule League founded; 
Foundation of the Women’s Univer¬ 
sity at Poona. 

1917—1918 Indians made eligible for the 
King’s Commission; The Indian 
National Liberal Federation; Report 
of the Industrial Commission. 


1919 The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms; 
Punjab Disturbances; Royal Procla¬ 
mation. 


1920 The Khilafat movement; The non- 
co-operation movement; Lord Sinha 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa; Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi leads the Congress. 


A.D. 

1921 



Chamber of Princes; Moplah i 
ion; The Prince of Wales visits India; 
Census of India. 


1923 Swarajists in Indian Councils; Certi¬ 
fication of salt-tax; Question of 
Indianising the command of certain 
regiments-the eight-unit plan. 

1925 All-India Depressed Class Associ¬ 
ation; Reforms Enquiry Committee 
Report; Formation of Intcr-Univer- 
sity Board. 

1926 Report of the Skeen Committee; 
Royal commission on agriculture; 
Factories Act. 


1927 Indian Navy Act; Appointment of 
the Simon Commission; Capetown 
Agreement. 

1928 Deposition of Amanullah, King of 
Af^anislan; All parties conference; 
The Nehru Report; Report of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture. 

1928—1933 Nadir Shah, King of /Afgha¬ 
nistan. 


1929 Lord Irwin’s announcement of 31st 
October; Trade Union split; Esta¬ 
blishment of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research; Lahore Con¬ 
gress; Appointment of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour. 


1930 Civil disobedience movement; Report 
of the Statutory Commission; Re¬ 
bellion in Burma; Round Tabic Con¬ 
ference (First Session). 

1931 Irwin-Gandhi Pact; Census of India; 
Round Tabic Conference (Second 
Session); Publication of the Royal 
Labour Commission’s Report. 

1932 Suppression of the Congress; Round 
Table Conference (Third Session); 
The Communal Award; The Poona 
Pact; The Indian Militaiy Academy, 
Dehra Dun. 

1933 Publication of the White Paper. 

1934 Civil disobedience movement called 
off; The Indian Factories Act. 1934; 
The Bihar earthquake; Joint Commi¬ 
ttee on Indian Constitutional Reforms. 

1935 New' Government of India Act. 

1936 Death of King-Emperor George V 
(21st January); Accession and abdi¬ 
cation of Edward Vlll; Accession of 
George VI. 

1937 Inauguration of Provincial Auto 
nomy; Congress Ministries in 
the majority of provinces. 

1939 Second World War begins (3rd Sep¬ 
tember); Resignation of Congress 
Ministries and the beginning of politi¬ 
cal deadlock in India. 
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^pan enters the War (7th December) 
Pearl Harbour incident. 


1942 Fall of Singapore (15th February); 
Evacuation of Rangoon (7th March); 
Cripps Mission (22nd March-12th 
April); Evacuation of Burma (29th 
April) August Revolution and arrest 
of Indian leaders. 

1943 Lord Wa\ ell Governor-General; Lord 
Mountbatten Supreme Commander 
of South-East Asia. 

1944 Gandhiji-Jinnah talks opened in Bom¬ 
bay on Sri. Rajagopalachari's pro¬ 
posal for solution of constitutional 
deadlock (9ih September); Talks 
break down on Pakistan issue (27th 
September). 


1948 Death of Mahatma Gandhi (30th 
January) ;Sri. Chakravarti Rajagopala- 
chary appointed Governor-General 
(21st June); Death of Qaid-i-Azam 
Jinna (11th September); Troops of 
Government of India cnterHyderabad 
State (September). 

1949 New Constitution of India adopted 
and signed (26th November) 

1950 New Constitution comes into force 
(26 th January). 

1951 Beginning of Bhoodan Movement 
(voluntary offer of land for distribu¬ 
tion among the poor); Inauguration 
of First Five Year Plan. 

1952 First General Election; Accession of 
Queen Elizabeth II; Chandemagore 
incorporated with India. 


1945 Lord Wavell’s (broadcast annnoucing 
British Government’s determination 
to go ahead with the task of fitting 
India for self-govermnent(19th Sept.); 
First trial of Indian National Army 
men opcned(5th November). 

1946 Mutiny in Royal Indian Navy(18th 
February); Announcement of special 
mission of Cabinet Ministers to 
India (19th February); Cabinet miss¬ 
ion's plan announced (16th May); 
British Cabinets’ plan for interim 
Government announced (16th June); 
Muslim League decides to participate 
in the interim Government;Congress 
announces acceptance of the long¬ 
term part of 16ih May plan, but 
refuses invitation to participate in 
interim Government (25th June); 
Muslim League withdraws its accept¬ 
ance and decides on a policy of direct 
action (29ih July); This leads to out¬ 
break of mob violence in Calcutta 
tl6th August); Interim Government 
formed (2nd September); Muslim 
League’s willingness to enter interim 
Government announced (12 Octol^r); 

t League members sworn in(26thOct- 
W ^ ober); League’s refusal to join Lon- 
, ; f stiluent Asscmblv to continue (14th 

‘ November); Indian leaders leave with 

Lord Wavcll for London tor discu¬ 
ssions with British Governmeni(30ih 
November); Constituent . Assembly s 

first meeting (9th ^December). 


1947 British Government’s liistoric announ- 
:emcnt of transfer of power to 
'‘responsible Indian later 

ihanJiine 1948; Lord Mountbatten’s 
appointment as m 

successon to Lord *V/ave I (20th Feb¬ 
ruary); Announcement of Ford Mount- 

batten:;, plan for 

(3rd June); Indian IndependLiite Act 


(15th August). 


1953 New State of Andhra inaugurated; 
Chandigarh inaugurated as capital of 
Punjab. 

1954 Announcement of Panchsila as basis 
of India’s foreign policy ;Pondichcrry. 
Karikal, Mahc, Yanam incorporated 
with India; Pakistan to be a federa¬ 
tion of two units-West Pakistan and 
East Pakistan. 


1955 

1956 


1957 


1958 

1959 


Hindu Marriage Act (18th May). 


Nationalisation of insurance comp¬ 
anies (19th January); Pakistan procl¬ 
aimed as Islamic Republic (23rd 
March); Hindu Succession Act (17th 
June); Atomic reactor in operation 
(4th August); Reorganisation of 
States (November); Inauguration of 
Second Five Year Plan; Celebration 
of 250Cth anniversary of death of 
Gautama Buddha. 

At a special|cereraony held at Nalan- 
da, the Dalai Lama of Tibet pre¬ 
sents the relics of Hiuen-Tsang to 
India (12th January); Opening of the 
Hirakud Dam (13th January);Sccond 
General Election; Introduction ofthc 
decimal system of coinage (1st April); 
Celebration of the centenary of the 
First Struggle for Freedom (August). 


Four-member cultural delegation 
from the U.S.S.R.(13lh January); 
Introduction of the metric system 
of weights (1st October). 

The Dalai Lama enters Imiian lerrit- 
ory for political asylum (31st March) 
Indo-Pakistan agreement on the utili- 
.sation of the Indus waters (17th 
April); Foundation stone of the Kosi 
Barrage laid af Bhimnagar (30th 

April); Inauguration ofthc rail-ciim- 
road bridge over the nvcr Ganga at 
Hathidah near Mokaniah (1st May)f 
TK.« President takes over theudmini- 
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stration of Kerala (31st January); 
Sino-Indian border disputes; Indo- 
Portugucse dispute; Arrival ofDwight 
D. Eisenhower, President of the 
U.S.A. in New Delhi (9th December). 

1960 The Panchayat Raj Scheme in Kerala 
is inaugurated (January! 8); The Co¬ 
mmonwealth Broadcasting Conference 
opens in New Delhi (Jan.22); Mid¬ 
term elections in Kerala begin(Feb. 
l);Premier Khruschev of theU.S.S.R. 
in New Delhi (Feb. 11); President 
Nasser of U.A.R. arrives in New 
Delhi on a good will visit to India 
(March 29); The Chinese Premier 
Chou En-lai arrives in Delhi (April 
19th); The newStates of Maharashtra 
and Gujarat come into be ing (May 1st) 
The draft outline of the Third Five 
Year Plan(July6); The metric system 
of weights comes into force in some 
notified areas, industries and trade 
(Oct.l). 

1961 Census operations commence(Feb. 
10th); Construction work on the Saba 
rigiri Hydel Project in Kerala is inau¬ 
gurated (March 18);Polling commences 
in the mid-term elections in Orissa 
(June 2); Parambikulam-Aliyar Project 
IS inau^rated (Oct.7); The second 
International Film Festival is inaugur¬ 
ated in New Delhi(Oct.27); The Nat¬ 
ional Integration Council is formed 
(Oct. 31); The first Asian History 
Congress concludes its five day sess¬ 
ion in New Delhi (Dec. 13); The So¬ 
viet President L.l. Breshnev arrives 
in New Delhi (Dec.l5); Panjim,capital 

surrenders to Indian troops 

(Dec. 19). 

1962 The thirdGeneral Election in India co¬ 
mmences (Feb.l6) The Union Govern- 
mentset up an Indian NationalCom- 
mittec for space research(Feb.23); 
Government of India set up an Ani¬ 
mal Welfare Board (March30); Metric- 
weights become compulsory all over 
the country (April l);S.Radhakiishn- 
‘3” elected President of India (May 
II); The Punjab Universitv is inau¬ 
gurated at Patiala (June "24); Lok 
Sabha passes the State of Nagaland 
Bill (Aug.29); The Congress-P.S‘P. 
Coalition in the Kerala Ministery 
ends(Oct.7); Chinese mount a massive 
attack inNEFA and Ladakh rOct-20) 
The President proclaims state of 
emergency (Oct.26); The Union Go\'c- 
rnment decides to ban fonvard trading 
m gold (Nov. 13). 

1963 Principles underlying Colombo pro- 
posls accepted by India (Jan.l4); fhe- 
Ccntral Social VVelfarc Board is reco¬ 
nstituted (Fcb.7); Rajcndra Prasad, 


A.D. 


the first President of India passes 
away at Patna(Feb.28); Panchayat 
Raj is inaugurated in Gujarat(April 
2); The Official Language Bill is in¬ 
troduced in theLokSabha(Aprill3); 
An Indian Film Festival begins in 
Moscow (Aug.6); The Indian textile 
industry switches over to the metric 
system (Oct.l 1); Concentration of 
Pakistani troops near Katimganj 
border is reported (Oct.4) Paki¬ 
stanis cross the cease-hre line 
and breach the channel supplying 
water to the Poonch Power House 
frcin the Betar river (Oct.22); 
K. Kamaraj is unanimously elected 
president of the Indian National Con- 
gress(Nov. 20); President Radha- 
krishnan inaugurates Nagaland as 
the sixteenth State of the Indian Union 
atKohima (Dec.l). 

1964. First India-U.A.R. Shipping Pact sign¬ 
ed at Cairo(Jan.3);Third Rocket lau¬ 
nched from Thumba(Jan.l2); Punjab 
Chicf|Ministcr Kairon resigns; Zaila- 
dari System in Punjab revived!March 
4); Government announces that India 
would consider negotiations with 
China on the basis of the withdraw'al 
of all Chinese posts from the demili¬ 
tarised zone in Ladakh(Aprill3>; 
Ja'vvaharlal Nehru passes away in 
New Delhi (May27); Lai Bahadur 
Shastri unanimously elected leader 
of the Congress Parliamentary 
Party (June2); Lai Bahadur Shastri 
sworn in Prime Minister (June 9);Tv,o 
rockets fired from Thumba(Junel 1); 
Unit Trust Scheme comes inti* being 
(Julyl); Weather rocket fired from 
Thumba(JuIy 14); Government lodges 
strong protest with China against her 
continued military activities in Lad¬ 
akh! July 30); Congress voted out of 
powder in Kerala (Scpt.8); Presi- 
dent’s rule imposed in Kerala 
(SepflO); Pope Paul arrises in 
Bombay to attend the 38th Inter¬ 
national Eucharistic Congrcss(Dec. 
2). Left Communists leaders arrested 
under DIR for their “acting virtually 
as the fifth column of China” 
(Dec.30). 

1965 Union Home Minister Nan- 

da exposes leftC.P.L’s collusion with 
Cbina(l); 69th session of the Indian 
National Congress meets in Durga- 
pur(6); Union Cabinet Comniiitcerc' 
port goes against Orissa leaders.Mr. 
B. Patnaik andMr. Biren Mitra(14V 
I'ood Corporation of India inaugur- 
a^d in Madras (15); Hindi becorncs 
official language of ihc Union (2o)* 
Mr. Biren Milra; Chief Minister of 
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Orissa resigns, Febmary. Pratap Singh 
Kairon, former Chief Minister of 
Punjab is shot dead near New Delhi 
(6);Anti-Hindi agitation takes a bad 
turn in the South, many die in police 
firings (10); Mr. Sadasiva Tripathy is 
unanimously elected leader of the 
Orissa Assembly and succeeds Mr. 
Bircn Mitra as Chief Minister(18); 
The Congress Working Committee 
and Chief Ministers of States unani¬ 
mously agree to amend the Oflicial 
(.anguages Act and implement Mr. 
Nehi-u’s assurances (24); Administra¬ 
tive Reforms Committee appointed 
(25); March. First train runs over the 
Pamban Bridge after the great storm 
disaster in which Dhanushkodi was 
washed out and an estimated 350 
people died.(l); Kerala elections end 
with no party securing absolute maj- 
ority(5); The Kerala Governor reports 
to the Centre that no party is in a 
position to form a Government in the 
State.(l8); President's rule in Kerala 
proclaimed(24).y4pr//. Sheikh Abdullah 
meets Mr. Chou En-lai in Algiers(l); 
Pakistan's attack on Kutch(20); King 
Mahendra of Nepal inaugurates the 
Kosi Bridge (24); Nearly 490 miners 
are killed in a coal mine explosion 
in Bihar 28); May.G.N. Balasubram- 
aniam, welHonown musician dies (1); 
India and Pakistan agree on Kutch 
cease-fire (5); Lok Sabha approves 
continuance of President's rule in 
Kerala (7) ;Sheikh Abdullah arrives in 
India and is interned in Ooty under 
D.I.R. (8); Shastri arrives in Moscow 
on an eight day state visit(12); Prime 
Minister Shastri in London for Prime 
Minister's Meeting (15); June. India 
andPak'stan sign cearetlre agreement 
in the Rann of Kutch dispute (21); 
Indian troops withdraw from the 
Kargil area in Kashmir onU.N. ass- 
ura nces(24)./«/y. Mudaliar Committee 
report on export promotion accepted 
(5); An auxiliary A. I. R. centre 
commissioned at Rampur (25). 
August. Armed Pakistani raiders 
infiltrate into Kashmir onanaassive 
scale(5); A daily television serMce be- 
gins in Nev- Delhi (15); India re-occu- 
nies Kargil (Kashmir) posts to check 
raic;c-.:.(16);Rajya Sabha approves 
Kutch Pact ( 24 ); Indian trrA^t>, cross 
cease-fire line in Kashmir (25); Sep,- 
ember. Massive Pakistani attack m 
t'Uamb area in Kashmit beg.ns;Ind. 
ian Air Force g.oes m.o a: ion and 
destroys 10 Pakistan taoro I)-1 aki- 
stani Jiggresfioo; hclei ’ ' 'n 

Lahore front I'U’un-(5;, 


1965 Ayub Khan declares “State of War”* 
Emergency proclaimed throughout 
Pakistan (6); Pakistani planes bomb 
civil areas in Jamnagar, Pathankot 
etc.(8); Pakistani navy bombards 
Dwaraka; scores of Pakistani tanks 
destroyed in a tank battle in Khem 
Karan. (9); U. Thant, U.N. Secretary- 
General,confers v/ith President Radha- 
krishnan, Prime Minister Shastri and 
others on Indo-Pakistan conflict (13); 
I.A.F. strikes deep into W. Pakistan; 
Pakistani planes raid civil areas in 
W. Bengal, Assam and Tripura; 
Russia warns other nations not to 
help Pakistan against India and thus 
aggravate the situation (14); President 
Ayub Khan rejects U.N.’s truce terms 
(15);U.S. warns China not to inter¬ 
vene in the Indo-Pakistan conflict; 
China warns India to dismantle all 
military installations on the Sikhim 
China border within 3 days or face 
“grave consequences”. (17); Pakistani 
planes bomb Army Hospital at Am- 
bala (18); Gujarat Chief Minister 
Bahvantrai Mehta’s plane is shot 
down by a Pakistani plane; He dies 
with his wife and several others; 
Peking extends by three days, the 
dead-line for India for dismantling 
the alleged military structures on 
Sikliim border (19); U.N. Security 
Council demands cease-fire in the 
Indo-Pakistan war; India accepts the 
Security Council’s demand; Pakistanis 
burn the USIS Library in Karachi 
and attack the U.S. Embassy and 
Consulate. (20); The India- Pakistan 
war ends; U.N. cafl for cease-fire is 
accepted by India and Pakistan; 
Cease- fire comes into force from 
3-30 a.m. on Sept. 23; Mr Hitcndra 
Desai is elected unanimously to be 
Chief Minister of Gujarat (28); Pres¬ 
ident Radhakrishnan leaves New 
Delhi on a tour of Eastern Europe 
{29j; Pakistan masses troops on the 
Rajasthan border and Chinese troops 
seen near Nathu La in Sikhim border 
OO).October. Exchange of fire on the 
Sikhim border between Chinese and 
Indian troops; Chinese iiitniders 
suffer casualities (2); Dr. Radhakrish¬ 
nan in Prague;(6);All India Radio’s 
34th station inaugurated at Bhog (10); 
“Crush India”movement sponsored by 
thePakistan Government in East Paki¬ 
stan fails for lack of support from 
East Bengal Muslims; India walks 
out of the U.N. Security Council 
Meeting as a protest ^ Pakistan 
bid to discuss Kashmir'-'^ internal aff¬ 
airs; Mr. Bhutto,the PakrstaniFore¬ 
ign Minister, indulges m wild abuse 
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India (25); Monopolies Inquiry 
commission submits report (30);7Vb- 
'j^mber. The U.S. decides to hold 
back long-term food supplies to 
India (4); President Radhakrishnan 
awards Padma Vibhushan to de¬ 
fence chiefs, Gen. Chaudhuri 
and Air Marshal Arjan Singh(9); 
Naga truce is extended by another 
two months (11); Indian security 
forces throw out Pakistani Army 
personnel in a “sizable engagement*’ 
from many Pakistani occupied areas in 
Rajasthan(18); King Mahendra arrives 
in Delhi on a three- week visit. (25) 
December, The Maharajkumar of 
Vizianagaram“Vizzy” dies(2); Presi¬ 
dent Johnson orders immediate ship¬ 
ment of 1.5. million tons of wheat to 
India (10); Gen. K.S. Thimayya,Com¬ 
mander of the U.N. Peace Force in 
Cyprus passes away in Nicosia (18); 
Prime Minister Shastri in Burma on 
a goodwill visit(20);President Johnson 
offers to send 15 million tons of 
loodgrains to India during 1966. (22); 
First tank from theAvadi tank factory 
rolls out (29); Mr. T.T. Krishna- 
machan resigns as Union Finance 
Minister. (31). 

1966 Mr. Sachindra Choudhuri. new 
Union Finance Minister takes charge* 
Mr.y.P. Menon, is dead(l); President 
Ayub Khan and Mr. Shastri reach 
Tashkent for summit talks (3); India 
and Pakistan agree to no-war pact: 
Mr. Ayub and Mr. Shastri sign the 
declaration at Tashkent with Mr 
Kosygin as witness (10); Prime Mini¬ 
ster Shastri dies suddenly at Tashkent 
after a heart- attack (ll);Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi elected leader of the Con¬ 
gress Parliamentary Party securing 
355 votes against Mr. MorariiDesafs 
169 (19); Mrs. Indira Gandhi and 
other Ministers sworn in; Air India 
Boeing jetliner with 119 passengers 
crashes on the Alps; Dr. J.H.Bhabha 
dies in the mishap (24); Hartal in 
Kerala for incrersein rice ration(28); 
International Leaiher Fair opens in 
Madras(3I). February. India andPak- 
istan exchange r.O.Ws.(2); JamSaheb 
of Nawangar is dead (3); Tne Mad¬ 
urai University is inaugurated(6);Un- 
derground Naga’s Delegation meets 
Indira Gandhi (18); Mr. V.D.Savarkar 
is dead {lF)\March. Big rebel Mizo 
raid in Assam is reported, treasuries 
yc looted, officials kidnapped and 
arrns stolen, Indian troops go into 
action and free Aijal town (3); Cong¬ 
ress VV'orking Committee concedes 
demand for the Punjabi Suba (9): 


A.D. 

1966 



Mrs. Gandhi leaves for New York, 
holds talks with President Johnson 
(24). April. Centre orders release of 
many Communists(14);Nandalal Bose, 
eminent exponent of Modem Indian 
painting ,dead (16); Train blast inAss- 
am due to sabotage results in the 
death of 60 persons and 150 injured 
(21);A second outrage of train blasting 
in Assam on N.F. Railway killing 30 
and seriously injuring 100(24); May. 
China and Nepal conclude a treaty 
re-affinring non-aggression and non¬ 
interference between them; Govern¬ 
ment of India orders Rev. Michael 
Scott, member of Nagaland Peace 


Mission to leave India immediately 
because of anti-Indian activities (3); 
Socialist and Communist agitators 
storm U.P. Council House and pre¬ 
vent Speaker, and MLA’s from condu¬ 
cting Assembly proceedings (12); The 
Chanda Committee on Broadcasting 
andInformationMedia submit its repo¬ 
rts (16); India lifts trade ban withPici- 
stan unilaterally (26); Tlie Punjab 
Boundary Commission submits report 
to the Union Government. Jime.Kupce 
is devalued by 36.5 percent (5);RaiI 
disaster by collision of two trains 
running in opposite directions near 
Bombay resulting in death of over 70 
and over 200 injured (13); President 
promulgates ordinance making Inter 
alia the preaching of sece.ssion an 
offence involving fine and imprison- 
rnent (17); The Punjab Cabinet re¬ 
signs, President’s nile imposed (22); 
The Awami League and other oppo¬ 
sition parties decide to launch mass¬ 
ive campaign for autonomy in Hast 
Pakistan (23);Tlie Education Commi¬ 
ssion submits its report(30):////y.Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi leaves New Delhi on 
a ten-day goodwill visit to U.A.R.; 
Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union 
(7); Heavy rains in Bombay and water 
crisis ends (13); Dr. Zakir Hussain 
returns to New Delhi after a five-day 
visit toMghanistan(15); Mr.Kamaraj 
arrives in Moscow on a good w’ill 
trip (22); August.\^dk Sabha rejects by 
267 votes to 61 no-confidence motion 
against the Govemment of Mrs. 
Gandhi (4);Mr. T.N.Angami succeeds 
Mr.Shilu Ao as Nagaland Chief Mi¬ 
nister (12); Mr. Kamaraj returns to 
Madras after his tour of Russia and 
Eastern Europe (15);7he one-<1ay 
Bombay Bandh ends (25); September. 
Gold Control order is relaxed (2); 
Police firing in Gwalior; Army is 
called to check violent mob attacks 
(15); Gen. Kumaramangalam meets 
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oscow Defence Minister Marshal 
- -alinovsky(I7); Bengal Bandh passes 
off without major incidents (22); 
Prime Minister inaugurates Cochin 
Refinery (23); Dr. C.P. Ramaswami 
Iyer is dead (26); October. The South 
Central Railway zone is inaugurated 
(2); Dr. Zakir Hussain leaves New 
Delhi for fortnight’s goodwill visit to 
Thailand, Cambodia, Singapore and 
Malaysia. (7); Train mishap near 
Miraj (a case of sabotage) to Poona- 
Vasco express result in 9 deaths and 
132 injured (10);Another train disas¬ 
ter near Secunderabd killing 10 and 
injuring many (12); President Radha- 
krishnan inaugurates Koyali Oil Re¬ 
finery (18); President Tito and Gen. 
Nasser arrive in New Delhi for the 
Tripartite Conference (20); Another 
serious train accident near Monghir 
killing 35 persons travelling on top 
of train and wounding many (24). 
Student’s agitation for steel plant at 



A.D. 

1966 Vizag takes a wild turn in Gi! 

and Vijayawada; New States of Pun¬ 
jab and Haryana come into existence 
(31). November. Madras Government 
abolishes surcharge on land revenue 
(2); Cyclone in Madras, heavy loss 
to ships, property and lives are report¬ 
ed (3); Anti-cow slaughter mob com¬ 
mits violence, police opens fire in 
New Delhi (7); Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda 
resigns(8); Mr. Y.B. Chavan becomes 
Home Minister and Mr.Swaran Singh 
Defence Minister (13); Miss Reita 
Faria of Bombay elected Miss. World 
at London (18); Opposition M.L.A.'s 
resign in Andhra: no-confidence 
motion fails in Assembly(19):Dece?n- 
ber. Cotton textile mills decide to go 
on a five-day week in view of cot ton 
shortage(3); Indian tennis team enters 
challenge round of Davis Cup tourn¬ 
ament by defeating Brazil (6); V.K- 
Krishna Menon resigned from Con- 
gress(22). 
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The people of India present a confusing 
anthropological phenomenon. The physical 
characteristics of the people do not permit 
of any precise classification, regionally or 
otherw'ise. Besides, available anthropolo¬ 
gical data are very meagre. We have so far 
sampled barely 50,000 individuals. This, in 
the context of India’s huge population, is 
only a drop in the bucket. 

Nevertheless on the scarce data available, 
we may say, that generally, the people of 
India arc medium statured, mesocephalic 
(medium head), or dolichocephalic (long 
head) and mesorrhine (medium nose). This 
includes the Mediterranean and Palae-Medi- 
terranean types. But there are more doji- 
cliocephals (longhead) in Peninsular India, 
while the extreme south has a high percent¬ 
age of Brachycephals (broad head). In the 
north lepiorrhine (long nose) is frequent 
among the hiehcr castes while cliamaerrhine 
(broad nose) is common among the lower 
caste■>. In north-vvestern India, there is 
definite evidence of a round-headed popu¬ 
lation, of the Alpine or Alpo-dinaric type. 
In north-eastern India sontc Mongoloid 
tmoups are predominantly round-headed 
while another group is medium or long- 

lit idcd. „ , ,, T I- 

One type, which is found all over India, 
is ;• short or medium statured, dolicluKe- 
phalic: (long-hcadcJ) chamaerrhine (broad 
nosed) or mesorrhine (mcdiuni tvwed) pcoph*. 
This distincij’.o group has been calic;a by 
different names by various autbomics. Risky 
considers it DravUl'on, Cnand.i 


Guha Proto-Australoid, Haddon Pre-Dravi- 
dian and Eickstedt Veddid. 

Ethnic groups. Of the ethnic groups that 
have gone into the composition of Indian 
people, very little is known. However it is 
safe to assume that the original inhabitants 
of India were a Negroid people of the early 
Neolithic period. Negroid tribes are still 
found in South India, the hulas, Kodars, 
Paniyans and Kurionbas and also in Anda¬ 
mans. The Nagas, in Assam show distir;- 
ctive Negroid characteristics. After the 
Negroids the Austrics, Sino-Tibetans and 
Dravidians came into India. There is no 
means of knowing, which of these came 
first to India but it is clear that at the time 
of Aryan immigration, all three groups were 
present in Inida. 

The Sino-Tibetans belong to the Mongo¬ 
loid group-yellow skin, oblique eyes, high 
check bones, sparse hair and medium height. 
They represent various types—long heads, 
middle heads, with different formations of 
face. Judging by a terracotta head of a 
Mongoloid tj'pe, found at Mohenjodaro 
the Sino-Tibetans must have come into India 
some 3,000 years before the ^ 

Sino-Tibetans must have first settled down 
in Southern Himalayas f 

Assam, from where they apparently spread 

further south. i 

Austrics according ^9^® scholars, 

oriainallv came from south 

China and spread east into India, and South 

into NMaya -'"o- 

Iher v,hiel< more recent ,s that the 
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are an old offshoot of the Medi- 
' people who came into India from 
probably before the Dravidians. 
the Austrics of India represent a 
race of medium height, dark (and in some 
cases black) complexion with long heads 
and rather flat noses but otherwise regular 
features. Miscegenation with the earlier 
Negroids, may be the reason for the dark 
or black pigmentation of the skin and flat 
noses. Austric tribes spread over the whole 
of India and then passed on to Burma, 
Malaya, and the islands of south-east Asia. 
“The Austrics form the bed-rock of the 
Indian people”. 

Dravidians were a Mediterranean people 
of the same stock as the peoples of Asia 
Minor and Crete and the pre-Hellenic 
people (Aegeans) of Greece. They are in 
general, a long-headed people like the Medi¬ 
terraneans. They are reputed to have built 
up the city-civilizations of Sind or Punjab, 
whose remains have been found at Mohan- 
jodaro and Harrappa. Tlie Dravidians must 
have spread to the whole of India, supp¬ 
lanting the Negroids and the Austrics alike. 
In course of time however, these races had 
for the most part become intermingled. 

Aryans who migrated to India were a 



branch of Indo-Iranians, who had" 
nally left their homes in central Asia, 

‘5,000 years ago, and had settled in Meso¬ 
potamia and Iran for some centuries. The 
Aryans must have come into India between 
2,000 and 1,500 B C. Their first home in 
India was western and northern Punjab, 
from where they spread to the valley of the 
Ganga and beyond* The Aryans, coming 
into India encountered the highly civilized 
Indus valley people who had big towns, 
with fortifications and brick structures, and 
many of the amenities of a quite high city 
civilization. The Indus people were essen¬ 
tially a city people while the Aryans were 
a pastoral race. Iron and defensive armour 
were apparently known to the Indus people, 
but the Aryans relied on horses. The Aryans 
worshipped the cow, the Indus people 
venerated the bull. Image-worship was 
familiar in the Indus valley but was totally 
unknown to the vedic Aryans. 

It is surmised that the younger and more 
vigorous race, the Aryans, overcame the 
old and decadent Indus population and 
practically destroyed their culture. But as 
the Aryans settled down, a racial, linguistic 
and cultural miscegenation started and a 
new' generation of Indian people took shape. 


Area, Population and Density of Population 


Area in sq. Population 
kilometres* 1961 


India 


Density of 
population 


States 


Andhra Pradesh 
Assam-f 
Bihar 
Gujarat 

Jammu & Kashmir 
Kerala 

Madliya Pradesh 

Madras 

Maharashtra 

Mysore 

Nagaland 

Orissa 

Punjab (including Haryana) 

Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 

A j , Union Territories 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
Dadra andNagar Haveli 
Delhi 

Goa, Daman & Diu 
Himachal Pradesh 

Laccadive, Minicoy & Aminidivi Islands 

Manipur 

Pondicherry 

Tripura 


32,76141 

43,90,72,582 

138 

2,75,281 

3,59,83,447 

138 

2,03,389 

1,22,09,330 

60 

1,74,038 

4,64,55,610 

267 

1,87,115 

2,06,33,350 

no 

2,22,800 

35,60,976 

♦♦26 

38,855 

1,69,03,715 

435 

4,43,452 

3,23,72,408 

73 

1,30,357 

3,36.86,953 

259 

3,07,477 

3,95,53,718 

129 

1,92,204 

2,35,86,772 

123 

16,488 

3,69.200 

22 

1,55,825 

1,75,48.846 

113 

1,22,005 

2,03,06,812 

166 

3,42.274 

2,01,55,602 

59 

2,94,364 

7,37,46,401 

251 

87,617 

3,49,26,279 

398 

8,327 

63,548 

8 

489 

57,963 

119 

1,484 

26,58,612 

1,793 

3,693 

6,26,667 

168 

28,192 

13,51,144 

48 

29 

24.108 

865 

22,347 

7.80,037 

35 

479 

3,69,079 

781 

10,453 

11,42,005 

109 


* Including Sikkim(7,107sq.kms) 

+ IncludesNEFA, which has aiiareaof81,424sq. km andaoonulationnf ^ 

■ kmTh^s'KIakcmi^^^^^^^^^^ sq.km.only thecensused area' 


,558. 

(I.38,982sq. 














Growth of Population (1901—1961) 


1901 


1911 


192! 


1931 


1941 


1951 


1961 



23,83,37,313 25,20,05,470 25,12,39,492 27,88,67,430 31,85,39,060 36,09,50,365 43,90,72,582 


States 

Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 
Bihar 
Gujarat 

Jammu & Kashmir 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Madras 
Maharr.shira 
Mysore 
Nagaland 
Orissa 
Punjab r 
Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
inion Territories 
Andaman & Nicobar Islands 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli 
Delhi 

Goa Daman &Diu 
Himachal Pradesh 
Laccadive, Minicoy & iVmindivi 
Islands 
Manipur 
Pondicherry 
Tripura 


1 90 65 921 
37 12 638 

2 73 14 210 

90 94 748 
21 39 362 
63 96 262 
1 68 60 768 
1 92 52 630 
1 93 91 643 
1 30 54 754 
1 or 550 
1 03 02 917 
1 32 65 860 
10294 090 
4 86 25 310 
1 69 40 088 

24,649 
24,280 
4,05,819 
5 07 518 
8,44,270 

13,882 

2,84,465 

2,46,354 

1,73,325 


2 1447412 
43 33 826 
2 83 16916 
98 03 587 
22 92 535 
71 47 673 

1 94 40 965 

2 09 02 616 
2 14 74 523 
1 35 25 251 

1 49 038 
1 13 78 875 
1 19 45 019 
1 09 83 509 
4 81 52 273 
1 79 98 769 

26,459 
29,020 
4,13,851 
5 19 222 
8,76,562 

14,555 

3,46,222 

2,57,179 

2,29,613 


2 14 20 448 
51 57 789 
2 81 29 208 
1 01 74 989 
24 24 359 
78 02 127 

1 91 71 750 

2 16 28 518 
2 08 49 666 
1 33 77 599 

1 58 901 
1 II 58 586 
1 24 65 009 
1 02 92 648 
4 66 69 865 
1 74 74 348 

27,086 
31,048 
4,88,452 
5 00 904 
8,90,046 

13,637 

3.84,016 

2,44,156 

3,04,437 


2 42 03 573 
61 65 612 

3 13 49 892 

1 14 89 828 
26 70 208 
95 07 050 
2 13 55 657 
2 34 72 099 
2 39 59 300 
I 46 32 992 
1 78 844 
1 24 91 056 
1 36 66 876 
1 17 47 974 

4 97 76 754 
1 88 97 036 

29,463 

38,260 
6,36,246 
5 41 710 
9,54,276 

16,040 

4,45,606 

2,58,628 

3,82,450 


2 72 89 340 
74 03 396 

3 51 74 146 
1 37 01 551 
29 46 728 

1 1031 541 

2 39 90 608 
2 62 67 507 
2 68 32 758 
1 62 55 368 

1 89 641 
1 37 67 988 
1 6101 189 

1 38 63 859 
5 65 31 848 

2 32 29 552 

33,768 
40,441 
9,17,939 
5 83 736 
10,57,711 

18,355 

5,12,069 

2,85,011 

5,13,010 


3 1 1 15 259 
88 30 732 
3 87 86 184 
I 62 62 657 
32 53 852 

1 35 49 118 

2 60 71 637 

3 01 19 047 
3 20 02 564 
1 94 01 956 

2 12 975 
1 46 45 946 
1 61 34 890 
1 59 70 774 
6 32 15 742 
2,62,99,980 

30,971 
41,532 
17,44 072 
5 96,059 
11,09,466 

21,035 

5,77,635 

3,17,253 

6,39,029 


3 59 83 447 
x\ 22 09 330 

4 64 55 610 
5,06,33,350 

35 60 976 

1 69 03 715 
3 23 72 408 
3 36 86 953 
3 95 53 718 

2 35 86 772 

3 69 200 

1 75 48 846 

2 03 06 812 
2 01 55 602 
7 37 46 401 
3,49,26,279 

63,548 
57,963 
26 58 612 
6,26,667 
13,51,144 

24,108 

7,80,037 

3,69,079 

11,42,005 


4 - Includes Haryana. u o , 

X Including NEFA which was censused forfirst time tn^l961. 

Notes 1. 


2 . 

3 . 


1961 fisures for Goa, Daman and Diu relate to the census taken by the Portuguese authorities with reference date as Decem¬ 
ber ll 1960; figures for Dadra and Nagar Havcli relate to 1962 census with reference date as March 1, 1962. 

Population figures for Goa, Daman and Diu and Dadra and Nagar Haveli for 1901, 1911, 1941 and 19M have been assu- 

TheDOTulation^Ja^uLd Kashmir for 1951 hasbeentaken to be thearithcmclicmeanof 1941 and 1961 populatwns. 

Tlte population of the State for 1941, and earlier censuses have been adjusted to the present area of the State which excludes 
territories currently under occupation of Pakistan and China. 
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Changes in Sex Ratio between 1901 / 1961 




1901 

1911 

1921 ' 

1931 

1941 

1951 

i^tii 

In^^ 

— 

912x 

964 

955 

950.V 

945.V 

946 

941 

States 

Andhra Pradesh 

— 

985 

992 

993 

987 

980 

986 

981 

Assam xx 

_ 

993 

927 

908 

886 

886 

877 

876 

Bihar 

_ 

1,054 

1,044 

1,016 

994 

996 

990 

994 

Gujarat 

— 

954 

946 

944 

945 

941 

952 

940 

Jammu & Kashmir 

— 

882 

876 

870 

865 

869 

873-f 

878 

Kerala 

— 

1,004 

1,008 

1,011 

1,022 

1,027 

1,028 

1.022 

Madhya Pradesh 

— 

990 

986 

974 

973 

970 

967 

953 

Madras 

. — 

1,044 

1,042 

1,029 

1,027 

1,012 

1,007 

992 

Maharashtra 

— 

978 

966 

950 

947 

949 

941 

936 

Mysore 

— 

983 

981 

969 

965 

960 

966 

959 

Nagaland 

— 

973 

993 

992 

997 

1,021 

999 

933 

Orissa 

— 

1,037 

1,056 

1,086 

1,067 

1.053 

1,022 

1,001 

Punjab (including Haryana) 

848 

807 

821 

830 

850 

858 

864 

Rajasthan 

— 

905 

908 

896 

907 

906 

921 

908 

Uttar Pradesh 

— 

937 

915 

909 

904 

907 

910 

909 

West Bengal 

— 

945 

925 

905 

890 

852 

865 

978 

Union Territories 

A. & N. Islands 

— 

318 

352 

303 

495 

574 

625 

617 

Dadra & Nagar Haveli 

— 

960 

967 

940 

911 

925 

946 

963 

Delhi 

— 

862 

793 

733 

722 

715 

768 

785 

Goa, Daman & Diu 

— 

1,085 

1,103 

1,122 

1,088 

1,083 

1,128 

1,071 

Himachal Pradesh 

— 

885 

904 

902 

906 

897 

915 

923 

L.M. & A. Islands 

— 

1,063 

987 

1,027 

994 

1,018 

1,043 

1,020 

Manipur 

— 

1,037 

1,029 

1,041 

1,065 

1,055 

1,036 

1,015 

Pondicherry 

— 

N.A. 

1,058 

1,053 

N.A. 

N.A. 

I,030.rj: 1013 

Tripura 

— 

874 

885 

885 

885 

886 

904 

932 


,v Excludes Pondicher^. 

XX Excludes NEFA which was censused for 
per thousand males. 

•f For calculating sex ratio arithmetic mean of 


the first time in 1961 and had 894 females 
1941-61, sex-wise population has been taken. 


Sfate/Union Territory-wise Distribution of Town according to Population (1961) 


State/Union Territory 


1,00,000 

and 

over 

50,000 

to 

99,999 

20,000 

to 

49,999 

10,000 

to 

19,999 

5,000 

to 

9,999 

Less 

than 

5,000 

Total 

India 

— 

107 

139 

518 

820 

847 

268 

2,699 

Andhra Pradesh 

_ 

11 

9 

51 

73 

72 

7 

223 

Assam 

— 

1 

2 

10 

12 

24 

11 

60 

Bihar 

— 

7 

7 

33 

52 

46 

8 

153 

Gujarat 

— 

6 

9 

43 

54 

60 

9 

181 

Jammu & Kashmir 

— 

2 


1 

4 

6 

30 

43 

Kerala 

— 

4 

*5 

31 

33 

18 

1 

92 

Madliya Pradesh 

— 

6 

6 

35 

57 

98 

17 

219 

Madras 

-— 

9 

19 

61 

119 

95 

36 

339 

Maharashtra 

— 

12 

15 

47 

89 

88 

15 

266 

Mysore 

— 

6 

9 

34 

81 

64 

37 

231 

Nagaland 

— 





3 


3 

Orissa 

— 

i 

3 

*8 

22 

25 

3 

62 

Punjab (including Haryana) 

5 

12 

35 

40 

54 

43 

189 

Rajasthan 

— 

6 

4 

23 

52 

51 

9 

145 

Uttar Pradesh 

— 

17 

18 

56 

81 

79 

16 

267 

West Bengal 

— 

12 

19 

46 

45 

50 

12 

184 

Union Territories 









Andaman & Nicobar Islands 




1 



j 

Delhi 

_ 

2 


1 





Goa, Daman & Diu 

_ 



1 

i 

*4 

*7 

13 

Himachal Pradesh 

— 




2 

4 

7 

13 

Manipur 

— 


i 





1 

Pondicherry 

— 



*2 

i 

*2 


5 

Tripura 

— 


’i 


1 

4 


6 
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:/Union Territory-wise Distribution of Villages according to Population (196: 


®L 


^ 10,000 5.000 

Slate/Union Territory and to 

over 9,999 

2,000 

to 

4,999 

1,000 

to 

1,999 

500 

to 

999 

Less than 
500 

Total 

India x 

776 

3,421 

26,565 

65,377 

1,19,086 

3,51,650 xxSMSlS 

States 








Andhra Pradesh 

28 

458 

3,918 

6,050 

5,834 

10,796 

27,084 

Assam 


13 

398 

1,999 

5,041 

20,699 

xx30,m 

Bihar 

44 

441 

3,339 

7,635 

13,784 

42,422 

67,665 

Gujarat 

7 

141 

1,332 

3,301 

5,299 

8,504 

18,584 

Jammu & Kashmir 


5 

114 

528 

1,320 

4,592 

6,559 

Kerala 

510 

587 

395 

57 

18 

6 

1,573 

Madhya Pradesh 


28 

787 

3,811 

12,795 

52,993 

70,414 

Madras 

96 

449 

3,539 

4,771 

3,216 

2,053 

14,124 

Maharashtra 

29 

305 

2,215 

5,958 

10,235 

17,109 

35,851 

Mysore 


172 

1,432 

3,723 

6,481 

14,569 

26,377 

Nagaland 



11 

65 

157 

581 

814 

Orissa 


i6 

452 

2,513 

7,334 

36,151 

46,466 

Punjab (including Haryana) 

12 

142 

1,440 

3,470 

5,337 

10,868 

21,269 

Rajasthan 


94 

1,003 

2,936 

6,596 

21,612 

32 241 

Uttar Pradesh 

23 

308 

3,795 

12,801 

26,015 

69,682 

1 12 624 

West Bengal 

25 

244 

2,156 

5,224 

8,514 

22,291 

+38,454 

Union Territories 








Andaman & Nicobar Islands 



. 

2 

20 

337 

399 

Dadra and Nagar Haveli 



3 

18 

23 

28 

72 

Delhi 



42 

59 

99 

76 

276 

Goa, Daman & Diu 

*2 

i3 

83 

80 

46 

21 

245 

Himachal Pradesh 



2 

44 

266 

10,126 

++10,438 

L.M. & A. Islands 



6 

2 

1 

1 

10 

Manipur 


*2 

51 

126 

200 

1,487 

1,866 

Pondicherry 

Tripura 


3 

21 

62 

89 

213 

388 



31 

142 

366 

4,393 

4,932 


X Excludes Sikkim. 

XX Includes 3 villages for which details are not available. 

“(- Does not include 11 villages for which separate population figures are not available, 
-f-f Excludes 27 villages which are uninhabited but have houseless population. 


Rural and Urban Population (1921-1961) 


Percentage 

of total population 1921 

1931 

1941 1951 

1961 

Rural 

Urban 

88.8 

11.2 

88.0 

12.0 

86.1 82.7 

13.9 17.3 

82.0 

18.0 

/ones 

Birth and Death Rates 

- Zonal Position 


States covered 


Estimated Estimated 
birth rate death rate 

Northern 

Punjab and Rajasthan 


43.6 

19.0 

Central 

Uttar Pradesh & Madhya Pradesh 

42.0 

24.4 

Eastern 

Assam, Bihar, Orissa &. W.Bengal 

43.3 

23.9 

Southern 

Andhra Pradesh, Madras, Kerala & Mysore 

38.5 

22.3 

Western 

Gujarat & Maharashtra 


42.8 

21.4 
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LANGUAGES 



According to Grierson, one of the lead¬ 
ing authorities on Indian languages, India 
has 179 languages and 544 dialects. Of the 
total, 116 arc small tribal speeches of the 
Tibeto-Chinese family, found in the north 
and north-eastern fringes of India and cover 
less than 1 % of the entire population of the 
country. Some two dozen or more languages 
listed by Grierson are equally insignificant 
language groups or do not really belong to 
native Indian languages. 

The languages of India, have been evolved 
from four linguistic groups, which came 
into India with the Sino-Tibetan, Austric, 
Dravidian and Aryan races in very ancient 
times. These different languages have inter¬ 
acted with one another through centuries and 
have formed the present linguistic divisions 
in India. The Sino-Tibetan and Austric 
languages are now confined to very small 
populations the. former being limited to the 
north-eastern frontiers of India, and the 
latter to the hills and forests of central and 
eastern India. 

The two dominating language groups in 
India are the Dravidian and the Aryan, 
both of which have influenced each other and 
have in turn been influenced by Sino-Tibetan 
and Austric tongues. It is easy to spot 
Sino-Tibetan and Austric borrowings in Dra¬ 
vidian and Aryan languages and mutual 
borrowings of the Dravidian and Ar>'’an 
groups. 

The earliest inhabitants of India, supposed 
to be Negroids have apparently lost their 
language on the mainland of India. Their 
descendants found in scattered groups, have 
assimilated later languages of the Sino- 
Tibetan, Austric, Dravidian or Aryan families 

But there are some languages in India, 
which reveal no aflinity to any of the four 
language groups —Sino-Tibetan, Austric, 
Dravidian or Aryan. The Nahali, a dialect 
spoken in Bihar is obviously a survival of 
a fifth language group, that must have come 
into India at an unknown era in Indian 
history. It has not been identified. 

Aryan languages. Western Punjabi is 
spoken in the western districts of Punjab. 
This is the old Indo-Aryan speech which has 
developed in its own homeland for 3.000 
years. This has no noteworthy literature. 
Speakers now' use either Eastern Punjabi or 
Urdu or Hindi. 

Eastern Punjabi spoken in and near 
I.ahore and Amritsar may be regarded as 
the sl.indard form. This is wTitien mostly 
in the Gurmukhi script, but Moslems show 


a preference for the Persian script and Hindus 
for the Nagari script. The question of script 
has been one of the major lactors that have 
induced the division of old Punjab into 
(Sikh) Punjab and (Hindu) Haryana. 
Eastern Punjabi is a rich and vigorous lan¬ 
guage and has developed a high literature. 

Sindhi spoken to the south of Western 
Punjab, has six dialects. It is an archaic 
language and has some pretensions to 
literature. 

Hindi or Hindustani is no\v loosely used 
to describe all languages and dialects curren, 
in India to the east of Punjab and Sindt 
north of Gujarat and Maharashtra, west of 
Orissa and Bengal and south of Nepal. 
Strictly, Hindi covers only the so-callcci 
Western Hindi dialects, which include (a) 
Kanauji (b) Bundcli (c) Brajbhasa, (d) Verna¬ 
cular Hindustani (North w’estern U. P.)(e) 
Jalu, or Bangaru (west of Delhi) and Hindu¬ 
stani proper, the speech of Delhi. 

Hindustani has produced two great 
literatures Urdu and (High) Hindi. Both 
have the same grammar and the same basic 
vocabulary. They differ however in script 
and higher vocabulary. Urdu uses the Perso- 
Arabic script. It developed as a literary 
language in the 18th century mainly under 
the patronage of the Mughal emperors. Hindi 
began to develop in the 19th century. It 
uses the Indian script Nagari and has a 
preference for purely Indian words, in 
contradistinction to the numerous Arabic 
and Persian w'ords borrowed by Urdu. 

Kosali {Eastern Hindi) is very different 
from Western Hindi or Hindustani. It has 
three dialects (1) Awadhi or Baiswari, the 
language of the great medieval poet Thula si- 
das (2) Bagheli and (3) Chattisgarhi. 

Western Magadhan comprises Bhojpuri 
and Sadani or Chota-Nagpuri, which is a 
dialect of Bhojpuri.lts speakers numbiT more 
than 20 millions. But they have adopted 
High Hindi as their language of education, 
public life and literature. 

Central Magadhan consists of tw'o speeches 
Maithili current in North Bihar and Mogahi 
current in South Bihar. Maithih has a 
remarkable literature. The officially reco¬ 
gnised language in both the regions is Hindi 
and to some extent Urdu. 

Eastern Magadhan includes Bengali, 
Assamese and Oriya (Orissa), 
a) Bengali is now^ spoken by over 70 million 
people, the majority of whom are in East 
Pakistan. It hi.s a highly developed iitcra- 
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_ of the most advanced in the world. 

is current In the Brahmaputra 
vaTfey of Assam and is spoken by some 3 
million n^iiplc. It has an independent 
iitera^ history, c) Oriya is current among 
12 million people, and though an archaic 
language, has a quite extensive literature. 


Rajasthani is not a single language but a 
group of dialects. Two important types are 
DJiundhari or Jaipur Rajasthani and Manvari 
spoken at Jodhpur. Dhundhari has not 
developed a literature but Marwari has. 
It is Marwari. that generally passes as 
Rajasthani, ^a) Gujarati was allied to Raja¬ 
sthani till about 1500 A.D. when Rajasthani 
came under the influence of Western Hindi 
ana passed into the orbit of Hindi. Gujarati 
more or less developed on its own thereafter, 
(b) Afarathi spoken by more than 25 million 
iKople is a rich language with a literature 
that goes back to the 12th century. It has 
two allied spc rchc^^ Konkani, spoken in and 
annind Goa and Haiti current in the Bastar 
District of Madhya Pradesh. 


Himalayan speeches, also known as Pahari 
and Hi mail aio divided into three groups. 
Western Himalayan current from Chamba 
to Garhwal and Kumaun includes a number 
of dialects without much literature. Central 
Himalayan speakers cover Garhwal and 
Kumaun. These also h '’ e little Ictcrature. 
Eastern Himalayan "i:e;e:hcs include Nepali 
a vigorously devclo-'ing language with a 
literature going back to the 17th ccntuiy'. 


Kashmiri is basically a Dardic Aryan dialect. 
There are two major dia'cets in Kashmh i, 
Kashmiri Si Shina. These languages have 
been subject to the influence of Sanskrit 
and Prak'-.i. o such a p/ ent extent that they 
can be regarded a . branches of the fndo- 
Aryan group. 

Sanskrit, tlio clasc a! language of India, 
is more a meiifory liian a fact. Sanskrit 
ceased to be a spoken language inany 
centuries ago. Still there are a few hundred 
Indians, even t^'day who claim Sanskrit as 
(heir home lang'v.-c! A': a language of 
scholastic intercou sc. Sanskrit had main¬ 
tained iis dominanc' quite recent times. 
Its profound contrd'ur oos in science and 
arts, have set the r 'ternfor all other devel¬ 
oping langtiages ol i :dia. In short, Sanskrit 
still remains “(itc \ch;ch^ of the civilization 
and v.ay of iifc" vh-d- is typically Indian. 

Dravidiati languages, form a group by 
themselves and unHl:e .he Aryan, .\ustric or 
Sino-Tibetan sp eeches have no relation-', 
outside inc lutlian subcontinent Hridia and 
Pakisian). 

Dravidian languay.cc fak i uo three regional 
units I'l) Jiic norih western group is nov/ 
represenied only by the Br.ihui speech, 
cnrrc.nt m Balii^hist^J - ij lhc northern group, 


comprises Telugii and a host ofSnHw^ 
dialects like Gondi, Kunikh or Oraon, Maler 
or Malpahariya, Kui or Kandh, Parji, 
Kolami and a few others.(3)The southern 
group consists of Kannada, Tamil and 
Malayalam, with a number of leaser speeches 
like Tulu, Kota, Toda and Kodagu(Coorg). 

Though in the number of offshoots and in 
the number of speakers, Dravidian languages 
stand much below the Ary^an group, they 
have shown comparatively greater progress. 

Telugu, numerically the biggest of the 
Dravidian languages has a very ancient 
and rich literature. Though much influenced 
by Sanskrit, it has held its own through 
many centuries and is today one of the most 
progressive languages. 

Tamil, the oldest of the Dravidian langu¬ 
ages, is also the purest of the Dravidian 
family. Tamil literature goes back to 
centuries before the Chrisdan era. “In ori¬ 
ginality, though not in extent, Tamil literaiuro 
stands by itself’. It represents certain new 
literary types which arc not found in Sans¬ 
krit and other Aryan languages. The langu¬ 
age is spoken by 30 millions or more and 
judging by its modern publications, it is 
advancing at a fantastic pace. 

Kannada spoken by some 17 million peo¬ 
ple is another ancient Dravidian language 
that has developed individually. Its liter¬ 
ature began in the first centuries of the Chri¬ 
stian era. In quite recent limes, its iiter- 
ature has been growing vigorously. 

Malayalam the smallest of the Dravidian 
languages and the youngest began as a dist¬ 
inct Ive language by the 10th century A.D. 
Until then it was an offshoot of Tamil. The 
first Malayalam writings are said to go back 
to the 13th century. But by the 15th century 
it had established itself as an independent 
literary language. Having discarded the 
shackles of old Tamil, Malayalam borrowed 
Iieavily from classical Sanskrit with the 
result: that it is today the most San>kritiscd 
of all Dravidian languages. 

As a developing language, Malayalam, 
with its innumerable dailies, weeklies and 
monthlies and its evcr-iiKreasing publi¬ 
cations in prose, novels, poetry and drama, 
j^romises to outstrip its older and bigger 
cousins of the Dravidian family, in point 
of literary performance. 

Austric lan^agcs The Ausiric peoples, 
largely comprise the sub-stratum of the 
Indian population, throughout the country 
and their languages remain to-day, as tell¬ 
tale reminders of a forgotten past. 

Among the languages of Austric origin, 
the mo-it important arc the speeches of the 
Mtmda or Kol type, which are current in 
Taslern and Central India and to some 
extent in North Bengal and i'\ssam, where 
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ye. been carried by the migrating 
tea-plantations. This group 
a number of allied dialects, the 
rhOstTniportant of which are: 


(1) Khervvari which is current in Eastern 
India (Chota Nagpur, Orissa, Madhya Pra¬ 
desh and Bengal). (2) Santali (3) Mundari 
(4) Ho (5) Birhor (6) Bhumiji (7) Korwa 
(8) Korku or Kurku (9) Savara and (10) 
Gadaba languages, the last three being 
spoken in the far west in Berar. 

Next comes the Mon-Khmer branch which 
is spoken by one compact tribe in north¬ 
east India—the Khasi Jaintis of the Khasi 
hills. 

Of the Austric languages, Santali (spoken 
by some 3 million people) Mundari and Ho 
have an extensive literature, preserved orally 
in the form of songs and mythological or 
romantic stories. 

The Austric languages have never been 
written down and have consequently had no 
alphabet. The European missionaries have 
tried to reduce some of these languages to 
some form of script in the 19th century 
They have tried, the Bengali, Nagari and 
Roman scripts, with indifferent success. 

Khasi, a language, spoken by some 
3,00,000 people, has accepted the Roman 
script, introduced by European mission¬ 
aries. For Santali, the University of Calcutta 
has recognised all the three scripts—Nagari. 
Bengali and Roman. 


Sino-Tibetan languages. Sino-Tibetan 
languages are represented in India by Khamti 
(spoken by a small tribe in the extreme 
north-eastern frontier of India) which is an 
offshoot of the Thai-Chinese family. 

Another branch of the Sino-Tibetan langu¬ 
ages that survives in India is the Tibeto- 
Bin-man family. This family is represented 
in India by a number of sub-groups like 
Kuki-Chin, Naga Bodo, Mikir, Abor-Miri, 
Aka, Daflaand Singpho and other dia¬ 
lects which arc found in Nepal and adjoin¬ 
ing Indian areas and in the Himachal Pradesh 
of India. 

The Tibeto-Burman speeches of India are 
insignihcanl numerically and culturally but 
two deserve special mention (1) Manipuri 
ov Meithei spoken or understood by half a 
million people to-day, was formerly written 
in an alphabet of its owm, but coming under 
1 he influence of Indian languages, it adopted 
the Bengali script by the middle of the 18lh 
century. There is a fairly large mass of print¬ 
ed literature in Manipuri (2) Newari or 
Nepala, is the language current in Nepal 
and adjacent areas. The original speakers 
vvho occupied Nepal in 
the 18th century, were completely Indian 
in religion and culture, though they spoke 
a language of the Tibetan-Burmese family. 



Newari, now uses the Nagari (Hindi)! 
and has an extensive literature, vvhichn_ 
back to the 14th century A.D. Lepcha is 
another Tibeto-Burman language, spoken 
in Eastern Nepal, Sikkim and Darjeeling. 
It has a script of its own. It is supposed to 
be a branch of the Naga group of the Tibeto- 
Burman family. 


Minor languages. Andamanese spoken 
by the original inhabitants of the Andaman 
group of islands is apparently a survival of 
the early Negroid language. The Negroid 
inhabitants of the mainland of India, have 
completely lost their original tongues, but 
sundve as separate racial entities. Their 
cousins in the Andamans have kept up their 
racial identity and their original language. 
But these do not number more than a 
thousand. 

Nicobare'se, the language spoken by the 
inhabitants of the Nicobar group of islands, 
adjoining the Andaman group, is a form 
of the Mon-Khmer speech, which belongs 
to the Austric family of languages. This is 
spoken by more than 10000 people today. 

Some communities long settled in India, 
have adopted Indian languages as ihcir 
mother tongues. The Parsecs for instance, 
speak Gujarati. The Beni Israel Jews of the 
Maharashtra, have given up their original 
Arabic in favour of the local language, 
Marathi. The Syrian Christians of forala 
is wrongly described by the Gazetteer of 
India, as speakers of Syriac vvho had later 
adoped Malayalam. The fact is that the 
Syrian Christians of India are Indians who 
were converted to Christianity in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. They came 
to be (^lled Syrian because they used Syriac 
as their liturgical language. Bui they had 
always spoken and wTiiten their nativ^ 
language, Malayalam. 

National languages. 3'he national 
language., specified in the Ei.:hth Schedule 
of the Constitution arc the following: (1) 
Assamese, (2) Bengali, (3) Guiarati. v4) Hindi 
(5) Kannada, (6) Ka.shmiri, (7) .Malayalam, 
(8) Marathi, (9) Oriya, (10) Punjabi, (1) . 
Sanskrit, (12) Tamil, (13) Telugu and 
14) Urdu. 

Sindhi, the language ol the people of 
Smd IS likely to be recognised as the 15th 
national language in the near future. Other 
languages like Konkani (Goa) arc also 
claiming rational status. 

Official languages, fn the federal sol-up 
ot India, with various states using their 
regional languagcs.an inier-State or common 
language is an absolute necessity. The Con¬ 
stitution of India has ordained Hindi in 
the Devanagari script as the common langu¬ 
age for all India and Arabic numera^s'^as 
the common numerals. English which had 
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functioned as the lingua franca of 
was to be retained as an official 
language until 1965 when it was to be com¬ 
pletely replaced by Hindi as the oflicial 
language. 


Subsequent developments have turned 
the current in favour of continuing English 
as an additional official language, no de¬ 
finite date being fixed for its elimination 
and replacement by Hindi. 


Languages spoken by 5,00,000 


§L 


As matters stand the national languages 
listed in the Constitution remain the official 
languages in the re pective states, while 
Hi.idi & English continue to be used for 
interstate correspondence and for all-India 
use generally. The question how long 
English and llindi w'ill continue as common 
official languages for all India, remains to 
be seen. 


Bihari 

Rajasthani 

Santali 

Bhili 

Gondi 

Sind hi 

Konkani 

Kurukh/Oraon 

Kumauni 

Nepali 

Pahari-unspecified 

Tulu 

Garhwali 

Mundari 

Ho 

Manipuri/Mcithei 

Kui 


1,68,06,772 
1,49,33 016 
32 47,058 
24,39,611 
15,01,431 
13,71,932 
13,52,363 
11,41,804 
10,30,254 
10 , 21,102 
10,15,203 
9,35,108 
8,09,967 
7,37,037 
6,48,359 
6,36,430 
5,12,161 


The following tables show' the total num¬ 
ber of persons speaking difterent languages 
in 1961. 


National Languages 


Language 


Assamese 

Bengali 

Gujarati 

Hindi 

Kannada 

Kashmiri 

Maiayalam 

Marathi 

Oriya 

Punjabi 

Sanskrit 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Urdu 


Persons 

speaking 

68,03,465 
3,38,88,939 
2 03 04,464 
13,34,35,360 
1,74,15,827 
19.56,115 
1,70,15,782 
3,32:86,771 
1,57,19,398 
1,09,50,826 
2,544 
3,05,62,706 
3,76,68,132 
2,33,23.518 


Languages spoken by groups 
1,00,000 up to 5,00,000 

over 

Khandeshi 

4,28,126 

Khasi 

3,64,063 

Bodo/Boro 

3,61,801 

Garo 

3,07,040 

Tripuri 

2,99,643 

Savara 

2,65,721 

Mund 

2,61,653 ' 

Mandeali 

2,27,352 

Lushai/Mizo 

2,22,202 

Korku 

2.20,242 

Kharia 

1,77,159 

Khond/Kondh 

1,68,027 

Mikir 

1,54,893 

Bhumij 

1,42,003 

Koya 

1,40,777 

Miri 

1,36,598 

Hindustani 

1,23.200 

Sirmauri 

1,11,391 

Parji 

1,09,401 


RELIGIONS OF INDIA 


India is the birth-place of many religions 
and the domicile of many others. The 
Indians have sliown, through the ages, a 
manifest tendency towards a predominantly 
religioas outlook. The result was the deve¬ 
lopment of many indigenous religions, the 
chief of which arc Hinduism, Jainism. 
Buddhism and Sikhism. The same religious 
proclivity has hastened and encouraged the 
growth of foreign religiojis in India of which 
Judaimi, Zoroastriainsm, Chnsiianity and 
jsUrn, deserve special mention. 

Hitiiluism, the traditional rUigion of 
India, started witn the Vedas of the Aryans 
botween 2,500 and 2,000 B.C. 'I he Vedas, 
tieify natural forces, hut underneath the 
apparent nature worship, was the a! 1-per¬ 


vading concept of a Supreme Being, who is 
called by many names by many sages. 
During the period of the great epics, Rama- 
yana and Mahabharatha, vedic gods had 
imdergone a strange transformation. This 
was mainly due to Aryan contact' with the 
older Dravidian culture of India. Of the 
earlier vedic god> Indra alone retained a 
place of dignity but Brahma, Vishnu and J 
Siva the Hindu trinity had risen to pre¬ 
eminence. Even of these three, the first [ 
Brahma became subordinate. “Vishnu and 
Siva became the outstanding entities and [ 
arc alternately elevated to supreme dignity ^ 
and very often their ultimate oneness is ‘ 
proclaimed.” ITiere is strong ground to ^ 
believe that Siva, and some other gods 
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, and Skanda, were the gods of 
Dravidians, v/ho were absorbed 

-he vcdic pantheon and accommodated 

in the vedic theology and rituals. Hinduism 
is thus a complex of Ar>'an and Dravidian 
religions.From the very beginning, Hinduism 
had exhibited an extra-ordinary resilience 
which enabled it to absorb competing reli¬ 
gions and synthesise apparently conflicting 
beliefs into one philosophical system. 


Jainism and Buddhism are the first offshoots 
of Hinduism. They came into being in the 
6th and the 5th centuries B.C. respectively. 
Sikhism which came into existence some two 
thousand years later (16th century A.D.) 
was an attempt to synthesise Hinduism and 
Islam. The synthesis failed and the Sikhs 
emerged as a new religious community. 


Jainism founded by the sage Mahavira, 
remained a powerful religion for many 
centuries in several parts of India, but was 
shadowed by the growth of Buddhism—its 
younger rival—all over India. Asoka, the 
Mauryan emperor of India who embraced 
Buddhism spread the religion, not only in 
his empire, but also all over Asia, by send¬ 
ing missionaries across the seas. But after 
the death of Asoka, Buddhism steadily de¬ 
clined in India and a resurgent Hinduism 
took over. The evangelism of Asoka bore 
fruit in Tibet, China, Korea, Mongolia 
Japan, the old Indo-China, Thailand and 
Ceylon. Thus Buddhism became a world 
religion while Jainism remained confined 
to India. 


Judaism, Zoroastrianism Christianity 
and Islam arc foreign religions that have 
taken root in India. Judaism came with 
early Jewish traders who established settle¬ 
ments in the coastal tov/ns. Cochin on the 
>vest coast was one of their principal centres. 

Zoroastrianism was brought into India 
between 700 and 800 A.D. by Persian re¬ 
fugees. The descendants of these refugees 
known as Parsecs are concentrated in Bom¬ 
bay. 


Christianitj was preached in India as far 
back as 52 A.D., by St. Thomas, one of the 
apostles of Christ. The story goes that St. 
Thomas, having converted Gondophernes 
a king in north-west India, came down to 
the west coast of India, where he established 
11 Churches (The J church was appar¬ 
ently a cupola of some sort). 

From the west coast St. Thomas proceeded 
to the east coast. Here at Mylapore, in 
Madras, he was martyred. 

Tvyo wave.s of Christian immigrants from 
Persia and the Middle East appear to have 
settled down in the west coast subsequently. 
The first batch came round aboi.it the 4th 
century A.D. and settled down at Crang- 
aiiore in Kerala. The second batch landed 
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at Quilon round about 800 A.D. 
immigrations helped to keep alive the ancient 
Christian community founded by St. Thomas 
whose descendants are known as Syrian 
Christians. 

The advent of Europeans into India, 
opened a new era of Christian proselyti- 
saiion. The European missionaries spread 
out into different parts of India and the 
Christian religion, until then confined to 
the west coast, was carried into every nook 
and corner of India. However for all the 
proselytising activities of European mission¬ 
aries, the Christians form only some 2.5% 
of the total population with their main con¬ 
centration still on the w'cst coast where 
Christianity was originally established. 

Islam W'as originally brought into Inuia 
by Arab traders, but it developed in India, 
in the wake of Muslim invasions, the first 
of which was the conquest of Sind by sea, 
towards the end of the 9th century A.D. 
This w^as followed by the repeatea invasions 
of Mahmud of Ghazni by land. Ghazni 
was an adventurer and not an empire buil¬ 
der. Surnamed the iconoclast, his main 
interest lay in breaking up the idols in Hindu 
temples and in looting. 

Mahmud Ghori, who came later 
look his invasion seriously. After havln;; 
defeated the Hindu king Prithvi Raj d 
Delhi, Ghori went back, leaving his slave 
Kutubuddin as Viceroy in Delhi. Kutu- 
buddin established the first Muslim dynasty 
in India. This dynasty, known as the slave 
dynasty, w'as oveithrown by the Khiliis, 
who were thrown out by the Tuglaks and 
who in turn were ousted by the Lodis. The 
Lodis were defeated by the Mughals under 
Baber at the first battle of Panipat m J526. 

With the establishment of the Mughal 
empire, which lasted well into the iSlh 
century, the whole of India had become 
Muslirn dominated. The British rule reduced 
the Hindus and Muslims alike to subjug¬ 
ation. When Britain left India, the Muslim 
majority states, Sind, Pimjab and East 
Bengal-wcre formed into a separate slate 
Pakistan. 

But even in the so - called Hindu India, 
the Muslims accounted for about 11 % of 
the population, with powerful Muslim con¬ 
centrations in many States and districts. 

Under the 1961 census, the major reli¬ 
gious communities of India were retunicd 
as under; 

1. Hindus, 2. Muslims, 3. Christian., 
4. Sikhs, 5. Buddhisis and 6. Jains. The 
Hindus form 83.51% of the population, 
Muslims 10.69%, Christians 2.44%. Sikhs 
1.79%, Buddhists 0.74% and Jains 0.46%. 
Other religions account for 0.37;.; of the 
population. 

State and territory-w Hindu • hav'e the 
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iiojority in Orissa, with 97.57% 
second greatest in Hinlachal Pra- 
tefTvvith 96.96%. The Muslims lead with 
98.68% in Laccadive, Minicoy and Amin- 
divi Islands ana with 68.30% in Jammu 
and Kashmir. The highest percentage of 
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the Christians is 28.28 in the Andamk 
and Nicobar Islands, Kerala coming second 
with 21.22%. The Sikhs account for 
33.33% in Punjab and 7.69% in Delhi. 
The Buddhists and Jains have no signiftcant 
percentage anywhere. 


Percentage of Major Religious Communities to Total Population -1951 and 1961 


1951 1961 


Religious 

community 

Population 

Percentage 
to total 
population 

Population 

Percentage 
to total 
population 

Percentage 

increase 

1951-1961 

Buddhist 

1 80 823 

0.05 

32.56 036 

0.74 

1 670.71 

Chrisuan 

83 92 038 

2,35 

1 07 28 086 

2.44 

27.38 

Hindu 

30 35 75 474 

84.98 

36 65 26 866 

83.50 

20.29 

Jain 

1618 406 

0.45 

20 27 281 

0.46 

25.17 

Muslim 

3 5414 284 

9.91 

4 69 40 799 

10.70 

25.61 

Sikh 

62 19 134 

1.74 

78 45 915 

1.79 

25.13 

Others 

18 48 224 

0.52 

1611 935 

0.37 

—13.01 

Total 

36,10,88,090 

100 

43,92,34,771 

100 

21.51 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


The Constitution of India is the length¬ 
iest written constitution in the world. One 
reason for its grea- length is that it practi¬ 
cally incoroorates the Government of 
India Act 1935 (passed by the British Gove¬ 
rnment) which contains extensive admini- 
.siiai’vc details. Another reason, is that 
the Consliiuiion makeis borrowed from 
other constitutions of the world, all such 
ideas v. hich they found acceptable, so as to 
make it an ideal constitution. 

Tho parliamentary system adopted by the 
Indraa Constitution was of course, British 
and the ciuasi-fedcral structure Canadian^ 
The eiiaptci on J uudamenial Rights was 
modelled on the American Constitution. 
The Directive Principles were imi I alive of 
the Irish Constitution and the elaborate 
provisions relating to emergencies followed 
the Constitution of the German Reich. 

The Indian Constitution is mid-waybet- 
V cen the rigid American Constitution that 
( an hardlv he amended and the easy British 
model, winch enables the Parhamenl to 
luncriv the Consiiiutiun. as and when it likes 
on snap'o majority.lt is alsOiieompromisc 
iTCivveen the American sy^tcin of judicial 
supremacy, in interpreting the Constitution 
and liie Brinsh judicial Nysicm which is pow¬ 
erless in matters pertaining lo Constitution. 

1 hccoivaitufional tendency in India, din¬ 
ing the last 17 years has been to make 


Parliament and State Legislatures supreme 
at the expense of the judiciary. If any law 
of Parliament or of the Stales, is struck 
down as unconstitutional and the parly in 
power, feels that it ought to be passed, 
necessary constitutional changes are adopted 
to validate it. Thus the Indian Constitution 
has had 20 amendments in 17 years, 
compared to the 25 amendments tliat the 
U.S. Constitution had in 177 years. 


The Ninth Schedule to the Constitution 
debars any judicial questioning of the Acts 
that arc included in it. This Schedule lias 
thus become a safe harbour for such legi¬ 
slations as are likely to be frowned upon by 
the judiciary. This Schedule now contain^ 
as many as 64 Ads, mostly of the Slate 
legislatures and dealing with land reforms. 


A constitutional landmark. Intcr- 
crence with the Fundamental RiglPs 
mshrined in the Constitution began with 
he Constitution (First Amendment) Ad 1951 
ind culminated in the Constitution ((Seven- 
i^lnth A^ Act 19^ In 1951 the 

Supreme Court in Sankari Prasad s case 
vdd that the constitutional amendment(in 
ihis case, the first amendment) was valid. 
In a later case, fSajjan Singh’s case) the 
Supreme Court confirmed its earlier 
luling and held that the seventeenth ame¬ 
ndment was valid. 

In Feb. 1967 a Full Bench of theSupre- 
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considering a batch of 44 writ 
challenging the validity of the 
amendment and the Ninth 
Schedule added under thetirst amendment 
reversed its earlier decisions in Sankari 
Prasad and Sajjan Singh cases. The court 
held by a majority of 6 to 5 that thefunda- 
^ rncntal rights granted under the Constitu¬ 
tion had “a transcendental position and kept 
j' them beyond the reach of the Parliament.”. 

J However, the Chief Justice Subba Rao, 
applying the doctrine of prospective over¬ 
ruling for the first time in the judicial his- 
} tory of India, held that the constitutional 
i amendments in question, will continue to be 
I valid. Having regard to the history of the 
constitutional amendments, namely, tlie first, 
fourth and seventeenth amendments,throu- 
' gh the last seventeen years, the Chief Just- 
f ice observed that the suddeir‘withdra\var’ 

I of these amendments from the Constitution, 
might bring about a chaotic situation in the 
country. 

In the result all the writ petitions were 
dismissed, and the amendments were held 
valid but it was ruled that the Parliament 
hereafter will not have the power to abri¬ 
dge or take away the fundamental rights 
contained in Part III of the Constitution. 

History of the Constitution. The Constit¬ 
ution of India, was drawn up by a Constit¬ 
uent Assembly W'hich was initially summo¬ 
ned on December 9, 1946 as a Constituent 
Assembly for undivided India. With the 
partition of India in June 1947, the dele¬ 
gates of the Pakistan areas ceased to be 
members of the Constituent Assembly. 
On August 14, 1947, the Constituent Ass¬ 
embly met again as the sovereign Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly for the Dominion of India 
under the Presidentship of Sachidananda 
Sinha. On the demise of Sinha, Dr. Rajcn- 
■ dra Prasad became the President of the 
Assembly. A draft constitution was publi- 
hed in February 1948. The Constitution 
was finally adopted on the 26lh Novemljer 
1949. It came into effect on the 26th Janu¬ 
ary 1950. There have been 20 amendments 
to the Constitution since. 

Preamble. India, that is, Bharat, is a 
Sovereign Democratic Republic.lt is vari¬ 
ously called, the Republic of India, the 
Union of India and the Indian Union. 

The preamble to the Constitution lays 
down the principles on which the Republic 
is founded: 

Justice, social,economic and political; 

Liberty, of thought, expression, belief, 
faith and vvorship; 

f(Uioliiy,o[ status and of opportunity; 
fraternity, among -ill, assuring the dignity 
of the individual and the unity of the nation. 




Federal structure. The Indian Convucn-^ 
lion is quasi-federal in character, embrac¬ 
ing a Central or Union Government with 
its capital at Delhi, 17 states with’their 
own capitals, 10 territories and one agency 
(1) The States with their capitals areas 
under: 


1. Andhra Pradesh 

2. Assam 

3. Bihar 

4. Gujarat 

5. Jammu &Kaslunir 

6. Kerala 

7. Madhya Pradesh 

8. Madras 

9. Maharashtra 

10. Mysore 

11. Nagaland 

12. Orissa 

13. Punjab 

14. Haryana 

15. Rajasthan 

16. Uttar Pradesh 

17. West Bengal 


Hyderabad 

Shillong 

Patna 

Ahmcdabad 

Srinagar 

Trivandrum 

Bhopal 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bangalore 

Kohima 

Bhuvaneswar 

Chandigarh 

Chandigarh 

Jaipur 

Lucknow 

Calcutta. 


(2) The territories and their headquarters 
are given below: 


1. Andaman & Nicobar 


Islands 

Port Blair 

2. Dadra&Nagar 


Havcli 

Silvassu 

3. Delhi 

Delhi 

4. Goa,Diu&Daman 

Panjim 

5. Himachal Pradesh 

Simla. 

6. Laccadive, Minicov& 

Amindivi Islands 

Calicut. 

7. Manipur 

Imphal 

8. Pondiclierry 

Pondicherry 

9. Tripura 

Agartala 

10. Chandigarh 

Chandigarh 

(3) NorthEast Frontier Agency (NEFA 


The North East Frontier Ag'. '^cv is llij 
frontier area, bordering Tibet and'China. 
It is administered by the Governor of 
Assam as agent of the Central Government, 


Distribution of power. The distribution 
of power between the Union ai,J Slates is 
made on the principle that subjects, which 
in their nature, are best administered on 
all-India basis are vested in the Union and 
those which are best handled on a State- 
basis are vested in the States, Subjects thal 
fall in between, arc under the concurrent 
jurisdiction of the Union and the States. 
If there is any conflict between Union legi¬ 
slation and State legislation in such subjects. 
Union legislation will prevail. The list of 
Union subjects, State subjects and concurrent 
subjects is given in the Seventh Schedule to 
the Constitution. The Union list contains 
97 entries, the Slate lis^ 65, and the concurr¬ 
ent list 67. 


Residuary powers, that is. the power of 
action in such matters, as are not includeJ 


WNisr/ify 
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Slate or concurrent list, rests 
• Go\crnment. 


Citizenship. Cifizcn hip rights arc given 
to every person who is born in India or ei¬ 
ther ut whose parents was born in India, 
or who has been a resident of India for 
five years immediately preceding the comm¬ 
encement of the Constitution. 


Fundamental rights. Fundamental rights 
Guaranteed to the citizens are the following 
(1) right to equality (2) right of freedom (3) 
right against exploitation (4)i ight to freedom 
of religion (5) cultural and educational right 
(6) right to property (7) rights for constitut¬ 
ional remedies. 


(i) R/g/U to equality. The Constiiulion 
assures equality of siaius and opportunity 
for all citizens. All citizens are equal before 
the law and no discrimination based on re¬ 
ligion, race, caste, sex or place of birth shall 
be made by theState. Equality of opportun¬ 
ity is asiured to all citizens in matters relat- 
uig to employmcni or appointment to any 
ohice under the S ate. IJntouchability is 
;>,;ccifieally abolished by An. 17. 

in) Right oj fra (oni, includes freedom of 
speech and expression, freedom to form 
r'iaceful assemblies, or associate.'ns or unions, 
lo move freely throughout the countr>', to rc- 
:>idc, and settle in any part of India, to ac- 
qaiLc, ho d and dispose of properly, and to 
pracU:. any profession or engage in any 
occupation, trade iU* business. 

(iii) Right against exploitation prohibits 
Jraffic inhuman beings, all forms of forced 
labour and the engagcinent of children under 
fourteen in any . rtploymcntor work. 

(iv) Right to freedom of religion, moans 
the light to freedom of conscience, and the 
right freely to profess, practise and propagate 
religion and includes, the right? for any dc- 
ncrniii.ihon lo maintain institutions for re¬ 
ligious and charitable purposes, to manage 
its own alfairs in religion and .o nwn,acq- 
i.'irc and admini'^tcr movable and immov- 
abio property, but does not entitle such 
livstitu;ions lo impart rcligioLis instruction, 
as ’ong as they are aided or recognised by 
the Sirue. 


(\) ■' s/t/md?/ and cducaiianal rights include 
iiie ighis of any section s>f citizens, having 
dfsiinct Icngurge, script or culture of its 
^‘wn.to preserve Uie same, pr uiibus disrri- 
’ nine V ion age inst any person ■ roni admission 
tO ly State or State- aid-vl oducatio!?rd 


inr.iiitiiiun, 

merely oi; 

the greund 

af^aligion, 

race, ca* to 

or ianguci 

JO 

les foi tbe 

• igiv ■ 

r.- 


y to esV:.t> 


■1;-, 1 

'tica.iov !' r 

upitutkojs 

■ •! l!v i; uv, 

11 ch.ice. 




}{• C’VJ '?»■ 


niv; .711 -ly 

d-q r- . -d 

i d pr<>pc 

7ty, meva- 


ble or immovable. If any private f^ pft ’ lj r 
is acquired for State or public purposes due 
compensation shall be paid. ^ J 

{\ \\)Right to constitutional remedies. 
citizen has the right to move the Supreme 
Court for enforcement of these rights and 
the Supreme Court has the power lo issue 
directives, orders or writs including writs of 
habeas corpus, mandamus, quo warranto and 
certiorari. 

Directive principles. Directive principles 
of State policy are contained in Part iV of 
the Constitution and lay down certain broad 
principles which the State shall endeavour 
to achieve. These provisions are not enfor¬ 
ceable through courts of law. They are never¬ 
theless, fundamental to the governance of 
the country. 

The State shall direct its policy so as to 
secure the following: (1)an adequate means 
of livelihood for all citizens (2) equitable 
distribution of the material resourcesofthe 
nation, among the citi2ens(3) equal pay for ; 
equal work(4) maintenance of the health and 
strength of workers, from being endangered 
by work unsuited to their age or condition ! 
(5) protection in case of unemployment, old | 
age or sickness (6) provision of a living wage 
and a decent standard of living lo all work- 
crs(7)free and compulsory education for all 
children up to the age of H (8) promotion of 
the interests of the weaker ccciions of the 
community, particuiarly,the Scheduled Castes 
ar.d tribes (9) cnforceineni of prohibit ion(lO) 
decentralisation of authority with th( object 
of making village panchayats the units of 
self—government n 1) organisation of agricu¬ 
lture and animal husbandry on modern lines 

(12) pre?cr\’ation of historical monuments • 

(13) sepv: a‘ ion of thejudicary from the ex¬ 
ecutive aiu1(l4) promotion of international . 
peace and security. 

Official language. Article 343 of the , 
Constitution provides that the official Ian- ' 
guage of the Union shall be Hindi in the 
Devanageri script and the form of numer¬ 
als for official purpose^, sh ill be the inter- | 
national form of Indian numerals. English, 
wh’ch was originally to continue as the 
official language up to January 26, 1965, 
wiil under the Official Languages Act, J 963 ; 
continue to be used even after that in add¬ 
ition lo Hindi. 

The Union, (i) The Union Ekc- 

cutivc consists of the Pres idem, Vice-President 
and the Council of Ministers with the Prime f 
Minister at its head. i 

Pr sklent. The President is eieined by . o ' 
electoral c llcge ^vnsisting of the elected 
member - of both Houses olParlianv '.land 
r " the LegisUiiive As.scmblies of the Slric<^ 
i r> accordn vv i ih the sv.. J em of p.. )p.iit ional 
rcpreS'-TitaiivCi by mcaiiy, of i lo .d.nglc iranS' 
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The President must bcacitizea 
_JiSciiot less than 35 years of age and 
eligible for election as a member of the 
House of the People. His term of office is 
five years and he is eligible for re-election. 
Before entering upon his office the President 
takes an oath to preserve, protect and def¬ 
end the Constitution. His removal from 
office for any violation of the Constitution 
is to be in accordance with the procedure 
prescribed in Article 61. In his capacity as 
the Head of the State, the President is em¬ 
powered to make appointments; summon, 
prorogue, address, send messages to Parli¬ 
ament and dissolve the House of the People; 
issue ordinances during recess of Parlia¬ 
ment; make recommendations for introduc¬ 
ing or moving money bills and give assent 
to bills; and grant pardons, reprieves respit¬ 
es or remissions of punishment, or to sus¬ 
pend, remit or commute sentences in certain 
cases. The executive power of the Union 
vested in him is exercised by him cither dir¬ 
ectly or through officers of the Government 
in accordance with the Constitution. 

Vice- President. The Vice- President is 
elected by an electoral college consisting 
of the members of both Houses of Parli¬ 
ament in accordance with the system of 
proportional representation by means of the 
single transferable vote. He must be a citizen 
of India, not less than 35 years of age, and 
eligible for election as a member of the 
Council of States. His term of office is also 
five years. The Vice-President acts as the 
ex-officio Chairman of the Council of States 
and acts as President when the latter is unable 
to discharge his functions due to illness, 
absence or any other cause, or till the 
election of a new President when a vacancy 
is caused by the death, resignation or remo¬ 
val of the President. While so acting ,he 
exercises all the powers and discharges all 
the functions vested in the President and 
ceases to perform the functions of the 
Chairman of the Council of States. 


Council of Ministers. There is a Council 
of Ministers headed by the Prime Minister 
to aid and advise the President intheex- 
cicisc of his functions. The Prime Minister 
is appointed by the President who also 
appoints the other ministers on the advice 
of tbePrime Minister. Although theCounwil 
holds office during the pleasure of the Pre¬ 
sident, it is collectively responsible to the 
House of the People. It is the duty of the 
pLiiiie Minister to communicate to the 
Fi csident all decisions of the Council of 
M:r\ters relating to the administration of 
the alTairs of the Union and proposals for 
legislation and information relating to them 
and rf ’ he President so requires, submit for 
the amsidcration of the Council of Minist¬ 
ers any matter on which a decision has 
been taken by a minister but which has not 
b-‘ n cor sid led byt’ j Council. 



The Council of Ministers, as at pd 
constituted, comprises (i) ini inisters who ace 
members of the Cabinet(ii) Ministers of Sta'c 
who are not members of Cabinet but hold 
abinct rank, and (iii) Deputy Ministers* 


Administrative organisation. A secretary 
to Government is the administrative head 
of a ministry and the principal adviser 
of the minister. Wlicn the volume of work in 
a ministry exceeds the manageable charge 
of a Secretaiy, one or more wings may be 
established under a joint secretary. A mini¬ 
stry is divided into divisions, branches and 
sections functioning under deputy secreta¬ 
ries under-secretaries and section officers 
respectively. 


Public, services. Article 315 (1) of the Con¬ 
stitution provides for the establishment of 
a Union Public Service Commission with a 
chairman and members appointed by the 
President. 


The functions of the Commission lUs pre¬ 
scribed in Article 320 of the Constitution 
briefly are(l) recruitment to all civil ser\'- 
ices and post*' under the Union Govern¬ 
ment by written examinaiions, by inteiview 
and by promotion, and (2j advising tlic 
Government on all matters rclatiiig to 
methods of recruitment, principles to be 
followed in making appointments to civil 
services and posts and making promotions 
and transfers. 

(ii) Legislature'. India is a sovereign de¬ 
mocratic republic with a parliamentary 
form of government based on universal 
adult franchise. The executive authority is 
accountable for all its decisions and actions 
to the people through their elected represen¬ 
tatives ip the legislature. 

The legislature of the Union, which is 
called “Parliament" consists of the President 
and the two Houses knowm as the Council 
of States (Rajya Sabha) and House of the 
People (Lok Sabha). 

Council of States.. The Council of St ate® 
consists of not more than 250 members. ol 
whom 12 arc nominated by the Presid¬ 
ent and the rest elected. The Council of 
States is not subject to dissolution, one» 
third of its members retiring on the expir¬ 
ation of every second year. The elections 
to the Council arc indirect, the allotled 
quota of the representatives of each State, 
as provided in the Fourth Schedule to the 
Constitution, being elected by i!iC elected 
members of the Legislative Assembly of 
that State in accordance with the system of 
proportional representation by mean'of the 
single tiansferable vole. The represenlathes 
of the Union territories arc chose^unsuch 
manner as Parliament by law prescribes. 
The nominated members are persems 
having speeiaf k'lOwtLdge o* practied 
expericnee in litcraiiire, .science, art an 
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ice. Members 
citiv-cns of India 
age. 


of the Council 
and not less than 


House of the People. The House of the 
Per pie consists of not more than 500 menri- 
bers directly elected from territorial consti¬ 
tuencies in "the States and not more than 
25 members to represent the Union territ¬ 
ories cliosen in such manner as Parliament 
by 1; provides. The number of seats for 
each State is so allocated that the ratio 
between the number and the population 
of ‘he Staic ’s, as far as practicable,the 
same for all States. Up to 1970 the Presid¬ 
ent can nominate tw'o members to the 
House of the People to represent the Anglo- 
Indian community, if in his opinion, it is 
I'oL adequately represented. Unless diss¬ 
olved sooner, the term of the House is five 
yeers from the date of its first meeting. 


Til" total number of members in the 
Council of States, as constituted at present, 
is 238, of whom 226 arc the elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the Stales and the Union terri¬ 
tories ai. i 12 are nominated by the Presi¬ 
dent. The present strength of the House of 
the People is 510; consisting of 504 mcm- 
oers direV ly clcvicd from the seventeen States 
^including six from Jammu and Kashmir 
api> • ned by the President on the recomm¬ 
end.ui.r. of the !. gislalure of theStatc)and 
the six Uivon icrritorves of Delhi, Him ■- 
dial ''"radesh. Manipur and Tripura, 
Goa, Daman and Diu and Pondicherry 
aiivi ix members nominated by the Pre¬ 
side’ x to represent Anglo- Indians, the 
sp. iiied in Part ii.of the Sixth Sched¬ 
ule uiiu Ur on territories of' theAnda- 
man d Nicobar Mands, the Laccadive, 
and .\mindivi Islands Dadra and 
Nagio- Havcli. 

/'• {'v /w arJ /.uncr., of Parliament. The 
ma !i fcncii je*:, of Parliament are to enact 
law? for Ihc country to make finances 
available for t!ic uccds of the Government 
ancf cop;* •rri ua iunds necessary for die 
scrV'CL of ih>, Souc. The Council rif Mi.v- 
sur. i collects ch responsible to thchu 
of V t ropic V hidi alv' vot* s the salru ies 
ai.d allows 1 * c;. of ministers and can force 
ill " resignatic ' of the Council of Ministers 
by IS' jsing to pau:'- the budget or any other 
n aji. Tasisialivc ni asure or hy adopting 
0 v v, of nO'SouudcncPcOliamsut is also 
veserd v/''u ilu power to impeach the P^e- 
vi lj:d *:.uto -'* 110 .‘c judgc> of UicSupremc 
C'*i '0 an^' H Co* rts, the Chief oiection 
(Mu . 0 . do u r S id ths Como‘rc‘lcr and 
^lu.' or C:cnerai in accordance with tie 
^ tq dov fi in iho Oousliiurion, 

/ i l • (Sui;i» res Ui"eS the O l'T-SCnloi' 
i^oli :1f Pr^li-'Oicnf 

[CJ. o.r . i. : -o :o rU/o'-r- j n. 

»l by fr;I'-'s'icut, \Uiio-.gh oo u •OiO-vJ 


legislation must be recommended 
President, the House of the People alone can 
sanction grants, appropriations and propos¬ 
als for taxation. Patliament’s power to 
debate public questions and to review 
the work of the different departments of 
the Government is unfettered by any limi¬ 
tations except those imposed by the Con¬ 
stitution or by its own rules of procedure. 
In times of an emergency declared under 
Article 352, the legislative authority of Par¬ 
liament also extends to the matters enum¬ 
erated in the State List. The power to amend 
the Constitution also rests solely in Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Parliamentary committees. To assist Parlia¬ 
ment in its dclibcratiuns, Parliamentary 
Committees are appointed cither on a mot¬ 
ion by the respective Houses themselves or 
by their presiding officers. Committees fall 
under three groups; (i) those cf a general 
nature concerned mainly with the organis¬ 
ation and powers of the House, (ii) those 
assisting the Houses in their legislative fun¬ 
ctions and (3) committees with financial 
functions. In the first category fall tiieccm- 
mittees on rules, privileges, absence of mem¬ 
bers and the business advisory committees, 
etc. The legislative committees include Sel¬ 
ect Committees of cither House and Joint 
Select Committees of the two Houses, set 
up ad hoc for the consideration orinip<;»rt- 
ant bills. The three important committees in 
the third category arc the Public Accounts 
Committee, the Estimates Committee, 
and the Public Undertakings Commjttee. 
While the first of these is composed of 
members from both Houses, the membership 
of the second is confined only to the Lok 
Sabha. 

The Public Accounts Committee scruti¬ 
nises the appropriation accounts of the 
Government of India and the repor; of ihc 
Comptroller and Auditor- General thereon. 
It ensures tliat public money is spent in 
accordance v/ith Parliament’s decisions and 
calls a'tention to cases of waste, extravag- 
uv e, io'>, nugatory expenditure or luck of 
lin rieial integrity in public services. 1 he 
Estimates Committee reports on“whiUccc- 
nomies, improvements in organisation, effi¬ 
ciency and administrative icform,consistent 
with he policy underlying the esi 'naies 
may be effected”. It also examines v iicUie. 
the money provided rn the estimates i? v eil 
laid out and suggests the forni in '..aich 
estimates shall be presented to Paruankau. 
Another important commit^ c r-. ine 1. ... 
iJabha is the Committee on Oora cnent 
Assu’‘ance.s. Its function is 'O scrutinise ihc 
asaudncrs given by on theft ^or 

of the House and to report on ihe manner 
in which such as.suraMCcs have been imp¬ 
lemented. Ministers are debar c j fn-Tn being 
iTr^n'.bcfS of these four comiicaces. 
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merit on legal matters. He shall hold office 
at the pleasure of the President. He has 
the right to speak in or otherwise take part 
in the proceedings of either House and to 
be a member of any committee of Parlia¬ 
ment but has no right to vote(Art.88). 

Comptroller and Auditor General of India. 
Ch.V of the Constitution provides for the 
appointment of a Comptroller and Auditor 
General of India and prescribes his rights 
and duties. The Comptroller and Auditor- 
General shall be appointed by the Presid¬ 
ent and shall be removed from office in the 
same manner and on the same grounds as 
a Judge of the Supreme Court. His salary 
is fixed by Parliament. He is not allowed 
to hold any office in the Union or State 
governments, after he has relinquished the 
office of Comptroller. He exercises general 
control over the aacounts of both the 
Union and State governments. His reports 
on the accounts of the Union and States 
have to be placed before the Parliament 
and the State Legislative Assemblies respect¬ 
ively. 

Supreme Court of India. The Supreme 
Court of India consists of a Chief last ice 
and not more than thirteen judges appoin¬ 
ted by the President. The judges hold office 
till the age of 65. For appointment as a 
judge of ilic Supreme Court, a person must 
be a citizen of India and must have been for 
r.t least five years a judge of a High 
Court or of two or more such courts in 
succession: or an advocate of a High Court 
or of two or more such courts in success¬ 
ion for at least ten years, or he must be 
in the opinion of the President, a distingui- 
shed jurist. Provision has also been made 
for the appointment of a High Court judge 
as an adhoc ]\idgp of the Supreme Court 
and for retired judges of the Supreme 
Court to sit and act as judges of that 
Court. The Constitution debars a retired 
judge of the Supreme Court from practis¬ 
ing in any court of law or before any other 
authority in India. 

A judge of the Supreme Court cannot 
be removed from office except by an order 
of the President on an address by each 
iJouse of Parliament, supported by a majo¬ 
rity of not less than two-thirds of the 
members present and voting, and presented 
to the President for such removal on the 
ground C'f proved misbehaviour or incapa¬ 
city. 

Jurisdiction. The Supreme Court has both 
original and appellate jurisdiction. Its exclu¬ 
sive original jurisdiction extends to all dis¬ 
putes between the Union wind one or more 
States or between iv\o or more States/w/er 



fev General for India. Article 76, 


l^^or the appointment of an Attor- 
' teralfor India to advise the eovern- 


se. In addition to this Article 32 


Constitution gives an extensive origin^ 
jurisdiction to the Supreme Court in regard 
to the enforcement of fundamental rights 
guaranteed under Part 111 of the Consti¬ 
tution. It is empowered to issue directions 
or orders or writs including those in the 
nature of writs olhabeas corpus, mandamus, 
prohibition, quo warranto and certiorari, 
whichever may be appropriate to enforce 
these rights. 


The appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court can be invoked by acertificateof the 
High Court concerned or by special leave 
granted by the Supreme Court, in respect of 
any judgement decree or final order of the 
High Court in cases involving substantial 
questions of law as to the interpretation of 
the Constitution. Appeals also lie to the 
Supreme Court in civil matters where the 
amount or value of the subject matter of 
the dispute is not less than Rs.20 000 Oa“ 
where the judgement, decree or final order 
involves claims respecting property of like 
amount, or where the High Court concerned 
certifies that the case is fit one for appeal 
to the Supreme Court. In criminal cases the 
right to appeal to the Supreme Court has 
been provided for “if the High Court (a) has 
on appeal reversed an order of acquittal of 
an accused person and senicnced him to 
death; (b) has withdrawn for trial before it¬ 
self any case from any court subordinate to 
its authority and has in such trial convicted 
the accused person and sentenced him to 
death: or(c) certifies that the case is a fit 
one for appeal to the Supreme Court”. 


The States. The system of gov^ernmcnl 
in the States as embodied in Part VI of the 
Constitution, closely resembles that the 
Union. 


Executive. The Stale Executive consis-s 
of the Governorand a Council of Ministers 
with a Chief Minister at its head. 

The Governor of a Stntc is appointed by 
the President of India for a term of fn'c years 
and holds office during his pleausrc. Only 
Indian citizens above 35 years of age are 
eligible for appointment to this office. The 
Governor is the head in each Stale and all 
executive actions of the State arc carried 
out in his name. 

Council of Ministers. The ConMitution 
provides for a Council of Ministers with a 
Chief Minister at the head to aid and 
advise the Governor in the exercise <ffhis 
functions except in so far as he is. b> nr 
under tae Constitution rcquii cd to exe rcise 
his functions in his discretion. The Chief 
Minister is appointed by the Governor, who 
also ai^oints other ministei ^on the advice 
of the Chief Miriisicr. The Coun.cii of Mini¬ 
sters which holds office duriin. the pk\asurc 
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Overnor isj collectively rcspoT^oibU' 
4is1at;ve■^^s<cmN:v the fStcte. 


Legislature, For every State there is a Legi¬ 
slature which consists of the Governor and 
the L'.vo Houses (except in the case of Assam, 
Gujarat, Kerala, Orissa and Rajasthan 
which have only one House—the Legislative 
Assembly). Parliament can, by law, pro¬ 
vide for the abolition of an existing Legi¬ 
slative Council or for the creation of one, 
where one docs not exist, if the proposal 
is supported by a resolution of the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly concerned. 


Legislative Comicil (Vidhan Parishacl) The 
Legislative Council of a State comprises not 
more than one-third of the total number of 
members in the Legislative Assembly of the 
State, and in no case less than 40 members. 
Nearly one-third of the members of the 
Council are elected by the members of the 
Legislative Assembly of the State from 
amongst persons who are not members of 
the Assembly, one - third by electorates con¬ 
sisting of members of municipalities, dis¬ 
trict boards and other local authorities, 
one-tv clflh by registered teachers in edu¬ 
cational institutions not lower than secon¬ 
dary schools, and a further onc-twelfth by 
registered graduates of more than three 
years' standing. The remaining members 
are nominated by the Governor from among 
those who have distinguished themselves in 
the fields of literature, science, art, co-oper¬ 
ative movement and social service. The 
legislative councilr arc permanent, one- 
third of their members retiring on the expi¬ 
ration of every second year. 

legislative Asymhly {Vidhaii Sabha). 
According (o Article 170, the Legislative 
Assembly cd‘ a State should consist of not 
more than 500 and not less than 60 mem¬ 
bers chosen by direct election from terri¬ 
torial constituencies in the State. 

Powers and function::. The State Legis- 
le.tvro has exclusive powers over subjects 
enumera‘ :\i in IJ .• II of the Seventh Sche¬ 
dule to ihc O nstiiuiion and concurrent 
powers owr those enumerated in List IH. 
Ordinances promulgated by the Governor 
are subject to the approval of the Legisla¬ 
ture The iMiancial powers of the T.'^yslaturc 
in :lede J.iiihi! n ation of all expcndii'ire, 
axata.P ' el b >rr.ev irn b'' the State gevern- 
menc 1 he Coup- 1 1 of M'.isters is responsi- 
blv to u’*c 1 rusi tfivv assembly of the Suite. 

The f. ; ‘ Assembiy alone h;v> ihe 

' /igiiKitc mopt^y bill*'* - Uegi- 
slati.'c Council make only r teoeimend 
atio.o :n ! c! if changes^ It considers 
ii 'ce-suia V -hin -.C period of louncoi Uciys 
ol the rb. ./ ,or -Cdsfc fron.thc Avirnh.ss 
Thp; «n a /v ay a ’ -A ii^ CvrAmi ■ i 


Assembly to accept or reject thcreco^ 
ations of the Council. 




Reservation of bills. Besides possessing 
the power to give or withold his assent to 
bills passed by the Legislature, the Gover¬ 
nor of a State may reserve certain bills for 
the consideration of the Union President.. 
Such bill^relateto subjects like compulsory 
ST ^isiti on ^f prope rty, estates and jagirs*! 
measur es aff ecting the powe rs and the po^- 
uorT'of High Coui'tsr and"imposition of 
taxes on the storage, distribution and s^e 
of water or electricity in inter-Statc river or 
river valley development projects. No bill 
seeking to impose restrictions on intcr-State 
trade can be introduced in a Slate legislature 
without the previous sanctions of the Pre¬ 
sident. 


High Courts. There is a High Court in 
each State. It stands at the head of the 
State’s judicial administration. Each High 
Court consists of a Chief Justice and such 
other judges as the President may, from 
time to time, deem necessary to appoint. 
The Chief Justice of a High Court is appoin¬ 
ted by the President in consultation with 
the Chief Justice of India and the Governor 
of the State. The procedure for appointing 
other judges is the same except that the 
Chief Justice of the High Court concerned 

also consulted. They hold office until 
they attain the age of 62 and arc removable 
in the same manner as judge of Supreme 
Court of India. To be eligible for appoint¬ 
ment as a judge, one must have held a 
judicial office in India for ten years or must 
have practised as an advocate of a High 
Couf or of two or more such courts in 
succession for a similar period. 

Under article 226, every High Court has 
the power to issue to any person or autho¬ 
rity, including any government withitj u,., 
jiiri.sdiction, directions, orders or writs, 
including writs which are in the nature 
habeas corpus, mamlatnus. prohibition, q^o 
wammto and ce’tiorari, v any of tl'cm 
for the enforcement of any of the rights 

conferred by Part III of the Conslituiion 
and for any other purpose. 

The High Courts have powers of super¬ 
intendence over all courts and tribunals 

widiin their jurisdiction. 
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Jurisdiction and Scats of the Higher Judicial Tribunals in India. 

Jurisdiction — All India 
5 Scat . — New Delhi 

Jurisdiction and Seat of High Courts 



The Supreme Court of India 


No. 


Year of 

cstabli- Territorial jurisdiction Seat of the courts 
shment 


1. 

Allahabad 

1919 

2. 

Andhra Pradesh 

1954 

3. 

Assam and Nagaland * 

1948 

4. 

Bombay 

1861 

5. 

Calcutta 

1861 

6. 

Gujarat 

1960 

7. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

1928 

8. 

Kerala 

1956 

9. 

Madhya Pradesh 

1956 

10. 

Madras 

1861 

11. 

Mysore 

1884 

12. 

Orissa 

1948 

13. 

Patna 

1916 

14. 

Punjab & Haryana 

1947 

15. 

Rajasthan 

1949 


Uttar Pradesh 

Andhra Pradesh 
Assam and Nagaland 
Maharashtra 

West Bengal, Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands 
Gujarat 

Jammu & Kashmir 
Kerala, Laccadive, Mini- 
coy and Amindivi Is. 
Madhya Pradesh 

Madras and Pondicherry 

Mysore 

Orissa 

Bihar 

Punjab, Haryana & Delhi 
Rajasthan 


Allahabad (Bench at . 

Lucknow) 

Hyderabad 

Gauhati 

Bombay (Bench at 
Nagpur) 

Calcutta 

Ahmedabad 
Srinagar & Jammu 
Emakulam 

Jabalpur (Bench at 
Indore & Gwalior) 
Madras 
Bangalore 
Cuttack 
Patna 

Chandigarh (Bench at 
Delhi) 

Jodhpur 


♦ The jurisdiction of the former Assam 
of Nagaland constituted on December 1, 
accordingly with affect from the same date. 

Schedules to the Constitution. First Sche- 
dale (Article I and IV). 1. States—Andhra 
Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Gujarut, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Maharashtra, 
Mysore, Orissa, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, 
West Bengal ,Jammu & Kashmir, Nagaland. 
2.Union territories—Delhi, Himachal Prad- 
e^ih, Manipur. Tripura, Andaman & Nico¬ 
bar Islands, Laccadive, Minicoy and Annn- 
divi Islands, Pondicherry, Goa, Daman and 
Dill. 

Serord Schedule (Part A). Provisions as to 
the Prc.'.uknl and the Governors of States. 
The folio ying emoluments per mensem 
shall be paid to: The President Rs. 10,000, 
G^ verivu of State Rs. 5,500 

The President and the Governors of the 
Stat<’:i shall also be. paid such allowances 
us \vc_ic payable respectively to thuGovct- 
I or- General of India and the Governors 
ofthe COrre.'^ponding provinces immediately 
before the conuncncement of this Consti¬ 
tution. 

Second Schedule (Part B) omitted by the 
Con uitution (Scvcinh AmcndmcntjAcl 1956. 


High Court was extended to cover the State 
1963, and the name of the court changed 


Second Schedule (Part O.Provisions r.sto 
the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker' of 
the House of the People and the Chairman 
and the Deputy Chairman of the Council 
of States and tlfe Speaker ofthe Legislative 
Assembly and Chairman and the Deputy 
Chairman of the Legislative Council of 
State. . . ' 

Second Schedule (Part D). Provisions as 
to the judges of the Supreme Conn and 
of the High Cotirts. Chief Justice of Supre¬ 
me 'Court per mensem Rs. 5,(K^O.Any other 
judge of Supreme Court per mensem Rs. 
4,000. Chief Justice of High C<>urts per 
mensem Rs. 4,000.Any other judge of High 
Courts per mensem Rs. 3,500. 

Second Schedule (PartE).Provisionsasto 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General of 
India. Comptroller and Auditor- General 
of India: pay per mensem Rs.-^,000. 

Third Schcdide. Forms of oaths or affir¬ 
mations. 

Fourth 5'c/Vr/Mc. Allocation of scats in the 
Council of States—Andhra Prade.sh IS.Ass- 
am?, Bihar 22., Gujarat 11, Kctala 9, Madh- 
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_ 4sh 16, Madras 18, Maharashtra 19, 

Orissa 10, Punjab and Haryana 
^^■iT^Rajasthan 10, Uttar Pradesh 34, West 
Bengal 16, Jammu & Kashmir 4, Nagaland 1 
Delhi 3, Himachal Pradesh 2, Manipur 1, 
Tripura 1, Pondicherry 1. 


Fifth Schedule. Provisions as to the ad¬ 
ministration and control of Scheduled Areas 
and Scheduled Tribes. 

Sixth Schedule. PTO\ \s\ons. asto the adminj- 
slration of Tribal Areas in Assam. 

Seventh Schedule —List I. Union List; List 
Il-State List; List III Concurrent List. 

Eighth Schedule. Languages—Assamese, 
Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Kash¬ 
miri, Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, 
Sanskrit, Tamil,Tclugu, Urdu. 

Ninth 5’c/7e^/w/e(Article 31 B). Bihar Land 
Reforms Act. 1950; Bombay Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Acts 1948 Bombay Ma- 
Icki Tenure Abolition Act. 1949 et.etc. 

Amendments to the Constitution. Article 
368 provides for the amendment of the 
Constitution. The Constitution shall stand 
amended when the President gives assent to 
any Bill for the purpose after it is passed 
in each House of Parliament by a majority 
of not less than two-thirds of tlie members 
of the House present and voting. The only 
provision for the amendment of which rati- 
lication by the legislature of not less than 
one-half of the Slates has also been pres¬ 
cribed relates to the Supreme Court and 
High Courts, the distribution of legislative 
powers between the Centre and the States, 
the representation of the States in Parlia¬ 
ment and procedure for amendment of the 
Constitution. 


Since the inauguration ofthe Constitution 
on January 26,1950 the following amending 
enactments have been passed. 

\.Cunstitiaion{First Amendmeni)Act 1951. 
The first amendment was made by the 
Constitution (First Amendment) Act 1951. 
By this, besides making minor changes in 
Articles 15,19.85.87,174,176,341,342,372 and 
375, it added tv.o new Articles 31 .A and 
31 B and a9th Schedule. 

By an amendment to clause (2) of Article 
19 it has permitted reasonable restrictions 
to be imposed by law on the exercise of the 
right nf L ccdom of speech and exorcssion 
m the interest of friend'y relation^ with 
foreign States or public order or on the 
ground of incitement of an offence. An 
amcndmeni of clause (6) of Article 19 has, 
however removed fnvn the scope ot judi¬ 
cial review, on grounds of rc.asonablcncss. 
restrictions imposed on the right ofeitizens 
locarr>' on any trade, busI^c^:S, industry' or 
seiTicc where such rc.iriciions have been 
iruyjiiSci with a view to enabling the Suite 
to undertake any sch: ne(Tnutionnli;,uiion. 


:)cciarpro- 


To Article 15, sub-clause (4) wask 
stating that the State can make special pro¬ 
vision for the advancement of any socially 
and educationally backward classes of citi¬ 
zens or for the Scheduled Castes and the 
Scheduled Tribes. 


Two new Articles 31-A and 31-B were 
inserted. Article 31-A provides that no law 
providing for the acquisition by the State of 
any estate or of any rights therein or for 
the extinguishment or modification of any 
such rights shall be deemed to be void on 
the ground that it is inconsistent wfith, or 
takes away or abridges any of the rights 
conferred by any provisions of this Part (UI)^ 

To preserv'e the Zamindary Abolition 
Acts by various States in India, Article 31 B 
provides that none ofthe Acts and Regul¬ 
ations specified in the Ninth Schedule nor 
any of the provisions thereof shall be dee¬ 
med to be void, or even to have become 
void, on the ground that such Act, Regul¬ 
ation or provision is inconsistent with, or 
takes away or abridges any of the rights 
conferred by any provisions of Part III 
and notwithstanding any judgement, decree 
or order of any court or tribunal to the 
contrary’, each of the said Acts and Regul¬ 
ations shall continue in force. 


l.Constifution {Second Amendment) Act, 
1952, amended Article 81 with a view to 
readjusting the scale of representation in 
the House of the People, necessitated by the 
completion ofthe 1951 census. 


3. Constitution{Third Amendment)Act, 1955- 
substituled entry 33 of the Concurrent List 
in the 7th Schedule by a new one including 
food- stuffs, cattle fodder, raw cotton and 
jute as additional items whose production 
and supply can be controlled by the Centre, 
if expedient in the public interest. 


4. Constitution {Fourth Amendment) Act, 

1955-amended Articles 31,31A and 3(^5 and 
added a few more entries to the 9th Schedule. 
The amendment to Art.31(2) provides that 
when the State compulsorily acquires pi ivalu 
property for a public purpose, the scale of 
compensation prescribed by the aulhori^^ing 
legislation would not be called inqucstii n 
in a court. The Article 31 A w'as amended 
so as to exclude the temporary taking 
over of a property by the State, cither m 
public interest or to secure Us beuermana- 
gement from the compensation clause.*. 
The amendment to Art. 305 was in the nat¬ 
ure of a saving clause for law's providing 
State monopolies. Seven new entries were 
also added to the 9th Schedule. 

5 . Constitution (fif fit Amendment) Act 1955 

.substituted the ^'7 Art. 3 by anew 

one, empowering the 1 resident to fix a time 
limit by Slate Legislatures to express their 
views on proposed contra! Laws affecting 
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nd boundaries, etc. of their respe- 

6. Constitution {Sixth Amendment) /4c/. 1956 
added a new entry 92 A to the Union List 
of the Seventh Schedule relating to taxes on 
the sale and purchase of goods in the course 
of inter-State transaction and the relevant 
clauses under Articles 269 and 286 on the 
same subject. 

7. Constitution {Seventh Amendment) Act 
1956. This Act cartic into .force on 1st 
November 1956. It vvas passed for the re¬ 
organisation ofiheStates.lt iijvolved not 
only the establishrpent of ne\^ States and 
alterations instate boundaries but also the 
abolition of the three categories of the 
States and the classification of certain areas 
as Union territories. This led to the amen¬ 
dment of Article 1 and the First Schedule 
of the Constitution. Among the other im¬ 
portant Articles which were affected by 
this amendment were Articles 81 and 82 
which were substituted by new ones; Arti¬ 
cle 131 on the original jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court; Article 168 provid¬ 
ing for bicameral legislatures in certain States 
and Articles 216,217,220,224 dealing with 
the High Courts. Two new Articles 350 A 
and 350 B were added with a view to im¬ 
plementing the recommendations of the 
States Reorganisation Commission regard¬ 
ing constitutional safeguards for linguistic 
minorities. 

8. The Constitution {Eighth Amendment) 
Act, 1959- amended Article 334 so as to 
extend the special provision relating to 
reservation of scats for the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes and represent¬ 
ation of Anglo- Indians by nomination in 
the House of the People and Legislative 
Assemblies of States, for a further period of 
ten years from January 26,1960. 



ground of any vacancy, for whatever re! 
in the appropriate electoral college. 

12. Constitution {Twelfth Amendment) Act, 
1962. The twelfth amendment was passed in 
March, 1962. As from December 20, 1961, 
the territories of Goa, Daman and Diu 
became part of the territory of India. From 
that date also, they are being administered 
as Union territor>' in accordance with Art¬ 
icle 239 of the Constitution. The amendment 
was passed to specifically include these 
territories as a Union territory in the First 
Schedule to the Constitution and to amend 
Art. 240(1) so as to empower the President 
to make regulations for the peace, progress 
and good government of these areas. 

13. Constitution {Thirteenth Amendment) 
Act 1962- created Nagaland as the sixteenth 
State in the Indian Union. 

14. Constitution {Fourteenth Amendment) 
Act, 1962- confers necessary legislative 
powers on Parliament to enact laws for the 
creation of Legislature and Council of Mi¬ 
nisters in all Union territories (Himachal 
Pradesh, Manipur, Tripura, Goa, Daman 
and Diu and Pondicherry) except Dellii. 
Former French establishments of Pondi¬ 
cherry, Karikal, Mahe andYanam wliich 
became territories of the Indian Union willi 
the ratification of the treaty of cession by 
the governments cf India and France on 
August 16, 1962 is specified in the Consti¬ 
tution as the Union territor>’of Pondich¬ 
erry. 

15. Constitution {Fifteenth Amendment)Act 
1963 is a minor amendment, empow’ering 
the President of India, in consultation w ith 
the Chief Justice of India to make final 
decisions on dispute about a High Court 
judge’s age. It also shortens the procedure 
for disciplinary action against Siate emplo¬ 
yees. 


9. Constitution {Ninth Amendment) Act. 
1960 amended the First Schedule to the Con¬ 
stitution in order to give effect to the trans¬ 
fer of certain territories to Pakistan in pur¬ 
suance of the agreements entered into bet¬ 
ween the governments of India and Pakistan 
in September, 1958. 

10. Constitution {Tenth Amendment) Act, 
79m/-T his amendment incorporates former 
Portuguese enclaves of Dadra and Nagar 
Havei! within India and provides for their 
administration under the rule-making po¬ 
wers of the President (Art.240). 

11. Constitution {Eleventh Atnendment) Act, 
19/^/-obviates the necessity of a jointmeei- 
ing of the two Houses of Parliament (.Art. 
66) by forming them into an electoral col¬ 
lege for the election of Vice- President. It 
also ami'iids Art. 71 so as to make it clear 
that the election ofthcPresi.lent or the Vice- 
President shall not be challenged on the 


16. Constitution {Sixteenth Amcndn:cnt)Act 
1963- amends clauses 2 and 4 of Arli' le 19 
of the Constiution on fundamental lights. 
It empowers the Slates to enact any legi¬ 
slation, imposing reasonable restrictions on 
the exercise of fundamental rights by citi¬ 
zens, so as to protect the sovereignty and 
the integrity of India. 

It also amends Articles 84 and 173 and 
the forms of oath, provided in the Third 
Schedule obliging candidates for election 
to the State and Union legislature. Members 
of Parliament and State Asscmbiic.s, judges 
of the Supreme Court and the High Courts 
and the Comptroller and Auditor General 
oflndia, to take oath toupliold the sover¬ 
eignty and integrity of I ndia. 

17. Constitution {Seventeenth Amendment) 
Act,1964 amends Article31 ofiheCoi'stiiu- 
tion and provides that if the State acquires 
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er the personal cultivation of the 
within the ceiling limit compen¬ 
sation has to be paid at the market value 
of the property so acquired. The amend¬ 
ment also extends the protection of the 9th 
Schedule to 64 State land enactments so 
that their validity is not disputed in a court 
of law. 

18. Constitution {Eighteenth Amendment) 
provides for the linguistic reorgan¬ 
isation of Punjab into a Punjabi speaking 
State called Punjab and a Hindi speaking 
Slate called Haryana. 

\9.Const it lit ion {Nineteenth Amendment) 
Act. 1966, provides that Article 324-clau5el 
bhall be amended by deleting the 


& 


words “including the appoi* 
of election tribunals for the decision of dou¬ 
bts and disputes arising out of or in conn¬ 
ection with elections to Parliament and to 
the Legislatures of States shall be vested in 
a Commission.” 


20. Constitution {Twentieth Amendment) Act 
1966 introduced Article 233-A in the Con¬ 
stitution, validating the appointment, posting 
or promotion of a person as a district 
judge, if such appointment was illegal or 
void by reason of its not being in accord¬ 
ance with Article 233 or 235 (dealing with 
control over subordinate courts by High 
Court etc.) 


NATIONAL SYMBOLS 


National Emblem. The National Emblem 
is an adaptation from the Samath Lion 
Capital of Asoka. In the National Emblem 
three lions as depicted in the Sarnath Capi¬ 
tal, stand back to back. The Wheel of Law 
(Dharma Cliakra) appears in relief at the 
centre. A bull and a horse are seen on the 
right and left of the wheel. The motto 
SatyaniLva jayate (tnath alone triumphs) 
is inscribed below the emblem in Devana- 
gari script. 

National Flag. The National Flag is a 
horizontal tri-colour, with deep saffron at 
the top, while in the middle and dark- 
green at the bottom in equal proportions. 
The ratio of width to length of the flag is 
2 : 3 . In the centre of the white band is a 
wheel in navy blue, designed on the pat¬ 
tern of the wheel in Sarnath Lion Capital, 
but repiescniative of the Charkha. 

National .Anthem. Rabindranath Tagore's 
uong *Mana-gana-mana” was adopted as 
the National Anthem of India on January 
24, 1950. The song consists of five stanzas, 
of which onl> the first is sung on ceremonial 
occasions. It reads as follows: 

.luna-gana-mana-adhinayakajaya he 

Bharata-bhagya-vidliata. 

Pui.jaba-Sindhu-Gujrata-Maratha- 

iJravida-Ulkala-Banga 

V i nd hy a-H imachala-Yamuna-Ganga 

U c hchala-ja ladh i-t a ranga 

Tava subha name jage, 

Tava siibha asisa mage, 

Guhe lava jaya-galha. 
Jana-gana-majigala-dayaka jaya he 
n 11 a r a i a- b ha gy a-v i d h' ila. 

.laya he, jaya he. jaya he, 

Jaya jaya jaya., jaya he. 

TiiL luilowir.g ir Rabindrarialh Tagore's 

iiglish rendering of the stan/a: 


Thou art the ruler of the minds of all people 
Dispenser of India's destiny. 

'fhy name rouses the hearts of the Punjab, 
Sind, Gujarat and Maratha, 

Of the Dravid and Orissa and Bengal; 

11 echoes in the hills of the Vindhyas and 

Himalayas, 

Mingles in the music of the Jamuna and 

Ganges 

And is chanted by the waves of the India 

Sea. 

They pray for Thy blessings and sing Thy 

praise. 

The saving of all people waits in Thy hand 
Thou dispenser of India’s destiny, 

Victory, Victory, Victory to Thee. 

National Song. Along with Tagore’s 
“Jana-gana- mana” which was adopted as 
the National Anthem, Bankiin Chatterjec's 
“Vandc Mataram” was accepted as the 
National Song. The reason for this unus¬ 
ual procedure is that “Vande Mataram” 
had turned out to be the bugle call which 
brought together India’s freedom fighters 
under the Congress banncr.lt was there¬ 
fore accepted as the National Song, in clue 
deference to the historic part it played in 
the fight for independence. 


The followdng is Sri. Arabindo's transiaf- 
on of the first stanza of “Vande Mataram ’ 

Mother,! bow to Thee! 

Rich with Thy hurrying streams. 

Bright with Thy orchard gleams 
Cool with Thy winds ot delight, 

Dark fields waving , Mother of might. 
Mother free. . 

Glory of niooiUight dreams 

Over Thy branches and lordly streams, 

Glad in Thy blossoming trees 

Mother, giver of ease 

Laughting I 9 W and 

Mother,! kiss Thy feet, 
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sweet and low! 
to Thee 1 bow! 


NATIONAL 


National Calendar. Different areas in 
India, had different native calendars, w'hich 
differed from one another. A committee 
was appointed in 1952 to examine the diff¬ 
erent calendars in use in the country and 
to submit proposals for adoption of a sin¬ 
gle, uniform calendar for the whole of 
India. Tho committee recommended the 
adoption of national calendar based on the 
Saka era, with Chaitra as its first month 
and a normal >^ear of 365 days. The days 
of this calendar, have a permanent correspon¬ 
dence with the days of the Gregorian 
Calendar, Chaitra J, falling on March 22, 
in a common year and March 21, in a 
leap year. The new National Calendar, 
was adopted from March 22, 1957 corres¬ 
ponding to Chaitra,!. 1879 Saka. The Saka 
era is 78 years behind the Christian era. 


Republic Day Awards. B/iarat Ratna. This 
is the highest award in India and is made 
for exceptional work for the advancement 
of art, literature and science and in recog¬ 
nition of public service of the highest order. 
The decoration is in the form of a pcepal 
leaf 2.5/16*’ long, 1.7/8” wide and 1/8” 
thick. It is of toned bronze. On one side 
there is a replica of the sun, below which 
the words ‘‘Bharat Ratna” are inscribed 
in Hindi. On the other side are the Nation¬ 
al Emblem and motto, also in Hindi. The 
emblem, the sun and the rim arc of platinum. 


Padma Vibhushan. This award is made 
for exceptional and distinguished service in 
any field,including government service.The 
decoration is circular in design v^ith a geo¬ 
metrical pattern, superimposed on the cir¬ 
cle. On one side is a lotus flower, with 
the inscription "Todma Vibhushan'" in Hindi 
On the other side are the National Emblem* 
and motto. 

Padma Bhushan is awarded for distingu¬ 
ished service in any field including govern- 
n^nt seiwicc. It has the same design as 
Padma Vibhushan*,’the inscription alone 
being changed to “Padma Bhushan”. 

Padma Shn is given for distinguished 
service m any field including service ren¬ 
dered by government servants. The design 
IS the same as the design of “Padma Bhush- 
‘i? Jnscription being altered to “Padma 
Shn . 


Gallantry Awards. Param Vir Chakra is 
the highest decoration for valour and is 
awarded lor conspicuous bravery in the pre¬ 
sence ot the enemy, whether on land or at 
sea or jn the air. The decoration made of 
bronze rs circular in shape and is worn on 
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the left breast with 
band. 



Malta Vir Chakra is the second highest 
decoration for galiantry.lt is made of stan¬ 
dard silver and is circular in shapc.lt is 
worn w'ith a half white, half orange riband. 

Vir Chakra is third in the order of aw¬ 
ards given for gallantry. It is also of stan¬ 
dard silver and circular inshape.lt is worn 
with a half blue, and half orange riband. 

Asoka Chakra. This medal is awarded for 
conspicuous braver>^ on land, at sea or in 
the air. This is of gilt gold and is circular 
in shape.lt is w'orn with a green coloured 
silk riband. 


Kirti Chakra is awarded for conspicuous 
bravery.lt is of standard silver and circular 
in shape.lt is worn with a green silk riband. 

Shaurya Chakra is awarded for any act 
of gallantry. It is made of bronze and worn 
with a green silk riband. 

Awards to scholars was introduced in 
1958 to accord recognition to eminent 
Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian scholars, and 
to encourage advanced study in these lau-v 
uages, A monetary grant of Rs. 1,500 per 
annum is given to the scholars along with 
a sanad (Certificate of Honour) 

National professors. National Professor¬ 
ship of India vv as created in 1949. The pi .> 
fessorship carries a salary of Rs. 2,500 per 
month and is intended to encourage the 
holders to devote their entire energy to 
research work. 


Akademi Awards. The Laliiha KalaAk i- 
demi was set up in Pi54 to promote the 
development of fine arts—painting, sculpture 
and other graphic arts. The Akademi mak:s 
annual awards to artists participating in the 
National Exhibition of Art. 

Sangeet Natak Akademi was inaugurated 
in 1953 and makes annual awards to out. 
standing artistes in the field of dance, 
drama and music. 

Sahitya Akademi inaugurated in 1954 
gives awards to authors of outstanding 
books published in Indian languages. 

Ai-juna Awards were instituted in 1^61. 
Named after Arjiin, the great hero of the 
epic ""Mahabharata"" the award is given to 
“sportsmen of the year.” The sportsmen are 
selected by the Sports Tedorationconccrncd 
and the awards are recommended by the 
All-India Council of Six^rts, 
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The Indian economy was under severe 
pressure during 1966 leading ultimately to 
devaluation of the rupee. 

Agriailtural output at 72.3 million tonnes 
in 1965-66 suffered a sharp setback, the 
position deteriorating further with another 
year (1966-67) of lean production estimated 
around 82 to 85 million tonnes. 

Industrial production expanded at one of 
the slowest rates in recent years. 

The price situation continued to cause 
anxiety with the index of wholesale prices 
recording sharp rise. 

The growth rate in national income during 
1965-66 was retarded reflecting slow agricu¬ 
ltural as well as industrial production. 

While the imbalances inthe internal sector 
of the economy worsened with the growing 
infiationar}^ situation, the external payments 
reached a "state of critical disequilibrium”. 
Export earnings fell considerably. 

To meet the problems posed by mount¬ 
ing inflationao' pressures a number of mea¬ 
sures were taken. It became increasingly 
obvious, hjwever, that the existing parity 
of the rupee had become more and more 
unrealistic and impeded efforts to improve 
the balance of payments and that selective 
measures v. cic i ioededto solve the problem. 
The par value v.as, therefore, altered by 
devalui^^g the rupee. This action was acco¬ 
mpanied by abolitiuii of schemes of export 
incentives niid subsidies and duties. 

National income National income is the 
sam total of inconc earned by the owners 


of the various productive factors, which 
make up the national economy.lt includes 
wages of workers, net interest on capital 
loan and securities, net rents and royalties 
and profits from all enteiprises. It is in 
other W'ords the total net value of all goods 
and services produced in any year. 

Various estimates of national income 
have been made by different experts.Owing 
to paucity of data on agriculture and minor 
industries and an utter lack of data on 
such items as domestic service, a good mar¬ 
gin of error has to be allowed for in all 
estimates of national income. However the 
most accurate estimates on available stati¬ 
stics are the estimates of the National In¬ 
come Committee under Prof.P.C. Mahala- 
nobis appointed in 1949. 

Tlie Government of India has since in¬ 
stituted a system of national sample survey. 
The national sample survey carries on per¬ 
iodic surveys into particular segments ol the 
national economy. The survey provides us 
with illuminating statistics regarding the 
various facts of Indian economy. 

According to latest statistics the growth 
rate in national income was retarded in 
1965-66, the last year ofthc Third Plan mai¬ 
nly due to fall in agricultural production 
and shortfall in targets. 

The average annual increase over the 
five-year period of the Third Plan is expec¬ 
ted to workout to 2.5per cent as against 
the original assumption of six per cent 


National and per Capita Income * 


— 

National income 

Per capita income 


(rupees million) 


rupees 


At current 

At 1948-49 

At current 

At.1948-49 


prices 

prices 

prices 

prices 

]'>4 3-49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 3’.'. 

1959 ( 0 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

19C2-63 

1963-64 

196*1-65 

86.5 

90.1 

95.3 

99.8 

113.1 

113.9 

126.0 

129.5 

141.4 

Ko.O 

154.0 

172.1 

200.1 

86.5 

88.2 

88.5 

104.8 

110.0 

108.9 

116.5 

118.6 

127.3 

130.6 

133.1 

139.7 

150.5 

249.6 

256.0 

266.5 
255.0 

283.3 

279.6 
303.0 

304.8 

325.7 
.333.6 

339.4 

370.9 

421.5 

249.6 

250.6 

247.5 

267.8 

275.6 

267,3 

280.1 

279.2 

293.2 

294.3 

293.4 

301.) 

317.0 


* Soiii Jo: B')ok of Econon.ic Information 1966 
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_ ation of national income. Anana- 

national income over the last 
years shows that about 50% of the 
total national output originates from agri¬ 



culture; some 18%from mining,mar 
uringand small industries; a similar percent¬ 
age from commerce, transport and commu¬ 
nications and 15 to 17% from other services. 


National Income by Industrial Origin X 
(At current prices: percentage distribution) 


1948-49 1950-51 1960-61 1964-65* 

Agriculture 

49.1 

51.3 

48.7 

53.1 

Agriculture, animal husbandry and ancillary 





activities. 

48.1 

50.2 

47.2 

50.0 

Forestry 

0.7 

0.7 

0.8 

0.7 

Fishery 

0.3 

0.4 

0.7 

0.6 

Mining, manufacturing and small enterprises 

77.7 

75.1 

18.4 

18.0 

Mining 

0.7 

0.7 

1.1 

1.1 

Factory establishments ^ 

6.3 

5.8 

9.4 

10.3 

Small enterprises 

10.1 

9.6 

7.9 

6.6 

Commerce, transport and communications 

75.5 

77.7 

16.6 

14.8 

Communication (Post, Telegraph andTelephonc) 

0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.6 

Railways 

2.0 

1.9 

2.6 

2.6 

Organised banking and insurance 

0.6 

0.7 

l.l 

1.4 

Other commercial transport 

15.6 

14.7 

12.5 

10.2 

Other services 

75.5 

75./ 

15.7 

16.4 

Professions and liberal arts 

5.0 

4.9 

5.2 

4.8 

Govt, services (administration) 

4.6 

4.5 

6.4 

7.4 

Domestic services 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.2 

House property 

4.5 

4.3 

3.7 

3.0 

Net domestic product at factor cost 

100.2 

100.2 

100.4 

100.5 

Net earned income from abroad 

—0.2 

—0.2 

—0.4 

-0.5 

Net national output at factor cost=national 





income 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

X Source: Pocket Book of Economicinformation 1966 



* Provisional 





Net National Output at 1948-49 Prices 




{rupees millian) 





1950-51 1960-61 1964-65* 

Agriculture, animal husbandry and ancillary activities^ 

43 400 

59 000 

65 000 

Mining, manufacturing and small enterprises 


14 800 

21 100 

25 500 

Commerce, transport and communications 


16 600 

24 600 

29 700 

Other services 


13 900 

23 100 

31400 

Net domestic product at factor cost 


88 700 

127 800 

151 600 

Net earned income from abroad 


—200 

—500 

—1 100 

Net national output at factor cost = national income 


88 500 

127 300 

150 500 

* Provisional 





X Including forestry and fishery 





Percentage Distribution-1- 






1950-51 

1960-61 

1964-65 

Agriculture, animal husbandry and ancillary activities* 


49.0 

46.4 

43.2 

Mining, manufacturing and small enterprises 


16.7 

16.6 

16.9 

Commerce, transport and communications 


18.8 

19.3 

19.7 

Other services 


15.7 

IS.l 

20.9 

Net domestic product at factor cost 


100.2 

100.4 

100.7 

Net earned income from abroad 


—0.2 

—0.4 

—0.7 

Net national output at factor cost=national income 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


* Including forestry and fishery 

-^Source: Pocket Book of Economic Information 1966 
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share The contribution of the government to /he net 
are shown in the tables below. 

Share of Government in Domestic Product 
^ (at current prices) 



Amount (rupees million) Percent 



1950-51 

1960-61 

1962-63 

* 50-51 

60-61 

62-63* 

A. Government share in generation of 







net domestic product: 







Net output of government 







enterprises 

2 900 

5 7C0 

6 700 

3.0 

4.0 

4.3 

Net output of government administ¬ 





ration 

4 300 

9 000 

11 700 

4.5 

6.4 

7 9 

Net output of the private sector 

88 300 

127 200 

136 400 

92.5 

89.6 

88.1 

Net domestic product 

95 500 

141 900 

154 800 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Government draft on private income 




Direct taxes 

Indirect taxes 

2 300 
4 300 

3 900 
10 500 

4 800 
13 300 

2.4 

4.5 

2.7 

7.3 

3.1 

8.5 

Miscellaneous fees etc. 

1 100 

2 000 

2 100 

1.1 

1.4 

1.3 

Private income 

96 000 

143 700 

157 000 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

* Preliminary. 

Relationship between National Income and 

Other 

Aggregates-f (at current priccs)-f 


Rupees million 


_ 1950-51 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 

Net domestic product at factor cost 95 500 1 41 900 1 48 700 1 54 800 

Lamed income from abroad —200 —500 —^700 _800 

Net national product at factor cost - national income • 95 300 1 41 4G0 1 48 000 1 54 COO 
*”<i^‘r''}:itaxcsincludingmiscellaneous fees 5 400 12 500 14100 15 400 

400 600 700 I 000 

Net national product at market price 1 00 300 1 53 300 1 61 400 1 68 400 


Income from domestic product accruingto government 

Income from domcsticproducl accruing to privatesector 

National debt interest 

Lamed incomc from abroad 

Transfer payments 

Net private donations from abroad 

Private ina>mc 

Prel i m i na ry ' 

fSoiircc: Pocket Book of Economic Information 1966 


700 1 300 1 200 1 400 

94 800 1 40 600 1 47 500 1 53 400 

400 1,200 1,400 1,700 

—200 --500 -700 —800 

600 2,100 2,300 2,400 

400 300 300 ^00 

96000 1,43,700 1,50,800 1,57,000 


Basic economic structure. The tangible table comprising the estimates of the Rese- 
wcaith of India has been assessed differ- rve Bank of India, may therefore be taken 
cntly by various authorities. None of the as tentative. 

estimates can be regarded as correct, since The table gives the estimates of India’s 
they are based on various assumptions and reproducible and total tangible wealth along 
different sources of data. The following with thecorrespondingcapital out-pu.ratio, 

p:sti'mates of Tangible Wealth in India 

(rupees in crores) 

__ 1960-61 


a. Reproducible tangible wealth 

b. Value of land 

c. Total tangible wealth 

d. Ratio of reproducible tangible wealth t. > net domestic 
product 

c. Ratio of total tangible wealth to net domestic product 


1949-50 Estimate Estimate 
i ii 


17,000 

17,850 

34,940 

1.8 

3.7 


32,160 

20,240 

52,400 

2.2 

3.6 


35,360 

20,240 

55,600 

2.4 

3.8 
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e table below shows the major sources of wealth and its distribution. 
Sector-wise Break-up of Estimate of Tangible Wealth in India, 

Estimate of tangible wealth 


^11 


Sector 


1949-50 1960-61 

Rupees in chores 


1. Agriculture, animal husbandry and allied activities 

1. Agricultural implements, including tractors 

2 . Livestock used in farms. 

3. Sheds, barns etc. . 

4. Improvement of land and irrigation works 

(i) Private . 

(ii) Public . 

5. Plantations other than tea plantations etc. 

6 . Forestry and fishery . 

2 . Mining and manufacturing {large scale) 

1. Mining . 

2. Electricity, generation and transmission .. 

3. Tea plantations . 

4. Other factory establishments 

(i) Private . 

(ii) Public .. . 

3. Small enterprises 

4. Transport and communications . 

1. Railways . 

2 . Communications. 

3. Vehicles . 

4. Transport animals. 

5. Shipping and navigation companies 

6 . Airways companies . 

7. Other transport companies . 

5. Capital outlay in government administration 

6 . Trade and commerce 

1. Wholesale and retail trade 

2. Banks, co-operatives, insurance companies etc. .. 

7. House property 

1. Urban: Private . 

2. Rural: Private . 

8 . Reproducible tangible wealth . 

9. Value of land . 

\Q. Total tangible wealth . 


5,236 

8,783 

363 

860 

2,428 

2,702 

880 

1,366 

1,304 

2,415 

229 

1,365 

20 

35 

12 

40 

1,816 

8,642 

110 

183 

240 

1,174 

133 

282 

1.206 

3,236 

127 

767 

763 

1,200 

2,387 

4,218 

1,574 

2,746 

93 

198 

281 

639 

356 

394 

18 

135 

17 

42 

48 

64 

707 

1,810 

1,772 

3,398 

1,704 

3,260 

68 

138 

4,405 

7,113 

2,644 

4,381 

1,761 

2,732 

17,086 

32.164 

17,854 

20,241 

34,940 

52,405 


Pattern of Consumer Expenditure -f 
(July 1959 to June 1960) 


Per capita expenditure* Percentage distribution 
per month (Rs.) to tot^^l 


Items 

Rural 

Urban 

Cities * 

Rural 

Urban 

Cities ^ 

Foodgrains . 

8.60 

6.78 

6.29 

42.9 

24.6 

15.6 

Milk and milk products 

1.39 

2.61 

3.97 

6.9 

9.5 

9.8 

Edible oils, meat, egg, fish and 







other food items. 

4.06 

7.50 

12.50 

20.3 

27.3 

31.0 

Total of food items. 

. 14.05 

16.89 

22.76 

70.1 

61.4 

56.4 

Clothing . 

1.62 

1.70 

2,31 

8.1 

6.2 

5.7 

Fuel and light. 

1.20 

1.72 

2.30 

6.0 

6.2 

5.7 

Rent, taxes and miscellaneous 

3.16 

7.20 

13.00 

15.8 

26.2 

32.2 

Total of non-food items 

5.98 

10.62 

17.61 

29.9 

38.6 

43.6 

All items . 

. 20.03 

27.51 

40.37 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


* Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. 

-I- Source: National Sample Survey, 15th round. 
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Distribution of Gross Domestic Product and PopnIation-1960 x 


Sl 


Region 


Developed market economies 
Of which: North America 
Western Europe 
Japan 

Oceania and S. Africa 
Developing market economies 
of which: 

Latin American republics 
Africa, encUiding S. Africa 
Far East 
West Asia 

Total all market economies 


Percentage Percentage Per capita gross 
share of gross share of domestic 
domestic population product 
product (U.S. dollars) 


84.4 

33.4 

1410 

49.5 

10.2 

2718 

28.8 

17.0 

946 

3 6 

4.8 

418 

2.5 

1.5 

948 

15.6 

66.6 

130 

5.6 

10.5 

300 

2.5 

12.3 

113 

6.3 

41.0 

85 

I.O 

2.6 

214 

100.0 

100.0 

558 

) billion 

(1953 million) 



X Source: Pocket Book of Economic Information 1966. 

Index Numbers of per Capita Product at Constant Prices x 
(1958=100) 


Country 

1950 

1956 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Argentina 

Austria 

88 

91 

98 

104 

99 

93 

100 

64 

91 

no 

114 

115 

120 

126 

Brazil 

83 

93 

108 

112 

115 

113 

n.a. 

Bulgaria x .. 

n.a. 

81 

127 

131 

143 

156 

169 

Burma xx 

76 

96 

116 

115 

117 

120 

116 

Canada 

89 

105 

102 

102 

106 

109 

114 

Ceylon xxx .. 

96 

95 

103 

102 

104 

102 

101 

Czechoslovakia * 

60 

88 

114 

120 

121 

118 

118 

Franco 

76 

95 

108 

112 

117 

121 

126 

Germany West 

India •: 

Italy. 

Japan t 

^dexico .. • • 

59 

87 

94 

98 

114 

105 

118 

106 

122 

105 

124 

107 

131 

112 

n.a. 

91 

113 

121 

127 

134 

136 

.. n.a. 

92 

132 

150 

156 

173 

191 

78 

94 

104 

105 

107 

no 

117 

Netherlands 

Pnkistiin . 

80 

100 

100 

J02 

112 

105 

114 

108 

117 

no 

119 

116 

127 

118 

Philippines -r 

Poland * 

Syria X 

U.S.S.R. * .. 

U.K.. .. 

U.S.A. 

Yugoslavia * 

81 

61 

100 

89 

102 

107 

105 

114 

105 

115 

106 

122 

106 

127 

. n.a. 

117 

96 

103 

127 

127 

132 

50 

86 

112 

117 

122 

125 

134 

88 

99 

109 

no 

no 

113 

119 

91 

103 

105 

106 

ni 

113 

117 

n.a. 

81 

121 

126 

130 

144 

161 


.V 

XX 

A'-Vt 

•' 

i 

-b 

X 

* 


Net material product at market prices. 

Years ending 30th 

Becinnmg 1959, base: 1^59 = 100 

Years bceinning 1st April: net domestic product at factor cost. 
Years beginning 1st April; Gross national product at maiket prices. 
Years beginning .luly. 

National income. . , - . 

Net domestic product at factor cost. 

Source: Pocket Book of Economic information 1966. 
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National and per Capita Income and Allied Data, x 



National Per capita Industrial origin of gross 

income in income in domestic product (percentage 
million of U.S.dollars U.S.dollars distribution) 


! 

I 


Agricult- Industry Constni- All others 
ure ction. 


Argentina 
Australia (1964-65) 
Austria 
Belgium 

Burma (1963-64) 
Canada 
Ceylon 
Denmark 

Egypt (UAR)(1961) 
France 

Germany. West 
Ghana 

India (1964-65) 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

New Zealand (1964-65) 

Pakistan(l 963-64) 

Philippines 

Sudan (1963-64) 

Switzerland 

Thailand 

U.K. 

U.S.A. 

Yugoslavia @@ 


151034- 

686+ 

19 

17584 

1584 

14x 

6461 

897 

10 

12160 

1294 

7 

1383 

57 

33 

32375 

1677 

6 

1386 

126 

46 

7036 

1497 

12 

4256 

161 

25 

65828 

1360 

8@ 

79250 

1359 

5 

1890 

252 

n.a. 

42021 

89 

51XX 

38973 

763 

15++ 

55731 

575 

13 

13702 

1132 

9 

4202 

1616 

n.a. 

7959 

79 

49 

8009 

256 

33XX 

1175 

89 

51 

10663 

1807 

n.a. 

3029 

102 

35 

74000 

1369 

4 


36 

4 

41 

33x 

8X 

45X 

42 

10 

38 

35 

8 

50 

17 

3 

47 

34 

5 

55 

7 

6 

41 

31 

9 

48 

22 

4 

49 

40@ 

8@ 

47® 

45 

8 

42 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

18XX 

31XX 

31XX 

36++ 

9++ 

42++ 

32 

7 

48 

41 

41 

50 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

12 

4 

35 

22XX 

3XX 

42XX 

6 

8 

35 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 


51800 

6975 


2697 

361 


14 
41 

3XXX 34XX 
28 40 


6 45 

7 49 

X 5XXX 58XXX 

8 24 


£ G.N.P. 

+ Gross domestic product at market prices 
X Relates to 1963-64 
XX Net national product at fator cost 
XXX Net domestic product at factor cost 

@ The sum exceeds 100 as the bank service charges imputed to enterprises arein- 
uuded tn others but are not netted out of the corresponding industry groups 
-f-f- The total exceeds 100 because of a statistical discrepancy. 

@f^ Net material product at market prices. 

X Source: Pocket of Economic Information 1966 


Prices and living costs. Towards the 
close of the Third Plan, prices in India 
showed a definite tendency to rise. The 
major cause of the rise in prices was the 
inflationary trend induced for the most part, 
by the ambitious plan expenditure and de¬ 
ficit financing. From 1964 prices continued 
to rise 1965 contributing its own accelerat¬ 
ion till 1966 end, when prices reached a 
r^ccord level. The wholesale price index pu- 
mishedby the Reserve Bank of India shows 
that whole-sale prices rose from 171.1 
m Dec. 1965 to 190.1 in Dec. 1966. 


The increased cost of living which foU- 
owed in the wake of increasing prices has 
caused a lot of unrest in India in 1966. The 
non- gazetted officers in State services 
strack w’ork all over India. Other sections 
of the fixed income group staged their ovti 
strikes and “bandhs** 

The following tables show (I) index num¬ 
bers of consumer prices—working class ( 2 ) 
index numbers of consumer prices for the 
non-manual employees. 
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Index Number of Consumer Prices 
(Bsse: 1952-53-100) 


Sl 


figures are simple arithmetic averages of month-s, which in lurs, arc simple averages 
of weeks) 





1966aan. 


Group and sub- group 



Oct) 

1965 

1964 

Food articles 



186.1 

166.0 

154.7 

Cereals 



163 

145 

334 

Pulses 



173 

167 

153 

Fruits and vegetables 



191 

175 

177 

Milk and ghee 



175 

163 

141 

Edible oils 



290 

221 

188 

Fish, eggs and meat 



220 

193 

164 

Sugar and gur 



169 

163 

191 

Others 



217 

190 

179 

Liquor and tobacco 



129.3 

137.8 

126.9 

fuel, power light and lubricants 



157.9 

148.5 

142.9 

Industrial raw materials 



217.9 

180.7 

156.4 

Fibres 



188 

357 

140 

Oil seeds 



185 

229 

188 

Minerals 



133 

329 

102 

Others 



160 

139 

132 

Manufactured articles 



159.0 

145 2 

135.0 

Intermediate products 



193.2 

166.4 

148.3 

Finished products 



153.4 

142.3 

132,8 

Textiles 



152 

140 

130 

Metal products 



190 

181 

168 

Chemicals 



139 

126 

120 

Oilcakes 



259 

230 

188 

Machinery and transport equipments 


145 

134 

127 

Olhei-s 



132 

128 

128 

All commodities 



181.0 

161.3 

148.3 

Index Numbers 

of Consumer Prices- 

-Working Class 

+ 



January-August 




1966 





(monthly average) 

Whole of 


Base 


1965 

1964 

Centre 

inn 











Food 

General Food General Food 

General 

AjmerX 

1949 155 

143 

137 130 

324 

120 

Bombay X 

., 147 

141 

126 126 

117 

116 

Madras City 

.. 187 

190 

187 190 

366 

169 

AH India 

.. 185 

180 

172 166 

155 

152 

Andhra Pradesh-Guntur 

1960 154 

147 

133 131 

125 

124 

Assam-Digboi 

160 

149 

143 135 

126 

122 

Bihar-Jamshedpur 


., 


112 

108 

Delhi-Oclhi 

.. i57 

144 

143 134 

131 

125 

Gujarat-Ahmedabad 

143 

136 

135 129 

124 

121 

Kashmir-Srinagar 

.. ..153 

149 

134 135 

117 

122 

Kerala-Mundakayam 

.. ,.157 

146 

144 135 

130 

125 

Madhya Pradesh- Indore 

.. .,165 

152 

149 140 

J37 

130 

Mysorc-Bangalorc 

.. 171 

155 

149 139 

127 

124 

Orit'sa-Biirbil 

.. 179 

157 

125 119 

324 

116 

Punjab-Amritsar 

.. 159 

147 

142 136 

129 

126 

Uttar Piadesh-Kanpur 

.. 157 

147 

164 145 

142 

131 

W, Bengal-Calcutta 

.. 149 

141 

131 128 

125 

121 


X Base shifted tb 1960=100 
f Source: Commerce Annual, 1966. 
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^ The year 1966 saw the end ofthe Third 
Five Year Plan in India. Looking back on 
j the three plans that have been completed 
I tand considering the Fourth Plan now pro¬ 
posed, it may generally be stated that the 
First Plan concentrated on self- sufficiency 
, in food grains. The Second Plan aimed at 
intpducing a new socialist society and the 
I Third Plon a self-generating economy. The 
1 ‘locent in the Fourth Plan is apparently on 
I self-reliance. 

, When planning began 15 years ago, it 
' jtarted as a modest exercise at systematis¬ 
ing the then existing schemes, and increasing 
the level of investments, so as to generate a 
higherincome-return. The First Plan achieved 
its objectives and more, being supported by 
Lvo good harvests in the last two years. 

“Carried away bythe euphoria caused by 
; the success ofthe First Plan, the Second 
, Plan became a statisician’s exercise in figure 
building”. Though the planners over-esti¬ 
mated the financial resources (internal and 
, foreign) of the country and its supply of 
' technical and managerial talent, and under 
estimated the cost of the various progra¬ 
mmes, the Second Plan, more or less work¬ 
ed up to expectations. 

•The Third Plan, showed up the inherent 
defects that had accumulated in planning in 
India. The planners fancied gigantic projec¬ 
ts apparently as show- pieces. This mania 
• for glamour, left out various minor proj- 
/ ‘^cts, which for the same cost would have 
; Produced much better results. Most ofthe 
j plan-schemes were government controlled 
j Which meant tliat they were bogged down 
mthe morass of red-tapism. 

I The Third Plan thus suffered both in 
Concept and in execution. The Chinese 
I ^Sgression and Indo-Pakistan war putfur- 
' mcr ditficulties in the way of the Plan. Ris- 
I *jig prices all over India and continued 
drought in various parts of India, added 
‘tiel to the fire. The devaluation of the 
rupee did not improve matters. In the 
result, the Third Plan sagged. 

TJndauntcd bythe difficulties oftheTliird 
I'^an, the Planning Commission has gone 
Jn for a still more ambitious programme in 
me Fourth Plan with an outlay more than 
double the outlay in the Third ftan. 

First Five Year Plan. In July 1951, 
miic Planning Commission issued a draft 
^^uLlinc ofthe First Five Year Plan (1951-52 
. 1955-56) for public discussion. The final 

[ was submitted to Parliament in Dece- 
I niber 1952. 

1 tl First Plan was rather haphazard as 
c Planning Commission had no reliable 
I to go upon. Besides, the Plan had 

|! co-relcitcd to the prevailing activities 


of the various government departments.Thc 
result was a patchwork of isolated projects. 
All the same, the First Plan had a national 
character and was based on a rational hy¬ 
pothesis. It laid emphasis on agriculture, 
irrigation, powder and transport, so as to 
provide a base for rapid industrial expans¬ 
ion in the future. 

The Plan involved a total outlay of Rs. 
2356 crores of which about 15% went for 
agriculture, some 28% for irrigation and 
power, 23.6% for transport and communi¬ 
cations, 22.6% for social services and reha¬ 
bilitation, 7.6% for industry and mining 
and 3 % for miscellaneous items. The total 
expenditure of the Plan was to be shared 
between the Central and State governments 
The Central Government, (including the 
railways) was to provide Rs. 1374 crorcs 
and the States were to furnish Rs 982 crores. 
The revised outlay exceeded the original 
estimate by 6.4 crores, thus bringing the 
actual outlay to Rs. 2363.4 crores. 

Sources of finance. Budgetary resources 
and private savings absorbed through loans 
and Small Savings Scheme etc. accounted 
for about Rs 1268 crores, leaving a balance 
of about Rs. 1076 crores, which was to be 
provided for by external assistance, sterling 
release and additional taxation. 

Achievements. The First Plan, on the 
whole worked successfully. The achieve¬ 
ments of the Plan in respect of major agri¬ 
cultural commodities were: Foodgrains 65 
million tons as against a target of 61.6 
million; Oilseeds 5.5 million tons as agai¬ 
nst target of 5.5 million; Sugarcane(giir) 
5-8 million tons as against 6.3; Cotton 4.2 
million bales as against 4.2 million and 
jute-4 million bales as against 5.4 million. 
In irrigation,excluding such multi-purpose 
projects as Bhakra Nangal, Hirakud etc. 17 
million acres were brought under major 
medium and minor irrigation schemes. An 
increase in the total installed capacity 
from 2.3 million kw to 3.4 million kw a 
per capita increase from 14 to 25 units, 
doubling of transmission network and the 
electrification of 2813 towns and villages, 
are the outstanding achievements on this 
front. 

Second Five Year Plan. The Second 
Five Year Plan (1956-57 to 1960-61) emph¬ 
asised the development of basic and heavy 
industriesand defined the key role thatpulv 
lie sector was to play in the economic deve¬ 
lopment of the country. The Second Plan, 
unlike the First is a real Pian~ a comprehe¬ 
nsive, over-all Plan—which seeks to co-ord¬ 
inate and integrate the different segn.cntsof 
economy.” The draft outline of ihc Second 
Plan was prepared in Feb. 1956, and the 
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[an was presented to Parliament in 
1956. 

Objectives of the Second Plan, IhQ main 
objec;ive 5 of the Second Plan were (i) an 
increase of 25% in the national income (ii) 
rapid industrialisation with special emphasis 
on basic and heavy industries, (iii) expan¬ 
sion of employment opportunities to bene¬ 
fit at least 10 million more people and(iv) 
a reduction in the inequalities of wealth and 
income. 

Outlay. Out of a total estimated outlay 
of Rs. 7,200 crorcs, the public sector was 
to contribute Rs. 4800 crores and the pri¬ 
vate sector Rs. 2400 crores. The public 
sector thus contributed 62% of the total 
outlay for the Second Plan as against 50 
in the First Plan. Allocation for agriculture 
was reduced from 15.1% in the First Plan 
to 11.8% in the Second Plan. The allocat¬ 
ion for industry and mining, and transport 
and commnications were increased from7% 
to 18.5 % and from 23.6% to28.9 %respe¬ 




ctively. 

Sources of finance. Financial resources 
of the Second Plan comprised surpluses 
from current revenues, additional taxa¬ 
tion, borrowings from the public and 
external loans, leaving a gap of Rs. 1600 
crores, of which 1200 crores were to be 
raised by deficit financing and 400 crores 
by other means. Actually deficit financing 
came to about 948 crores only, substantial 
increase in revenues having been rnade by 
a number of new direct and indirect 
taxes. External assistance during the Second 
Plan came to as much asRs. 1090 crores. 

Achievements. National income through 
the period of the Second Plan rose by 21% 
industrial production by some 40% and 
agricultural output by about 19%. The 
rate of investment has increased from 8% 
at the beginning of the Second Plan to about 
11% at the end. 

The following table shows the achieve¬ 
ments of the First and Second Plans. 


Achievements of First Two Plans 


Achievements 


Index number of agricultural productionCl949-50= 100) 
Foodgrain production (lakh tons) , 

_ _ c ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ f I 4 f \ c 1 f n 


A-ca irrigated (net total) (lakh acres) 

Co-operative movementradvanccstofarmers(Rs crores) 
Index number of industrial production (1950-51 = 100) 
Production of: 

Steel ingots (lakh tons) 

Aluminium (thousand tons) 

Machine tools (graded) (value in Rs crores) 

Sulphuric acid(thousand tons) 

Petroleum products (lakh tons) 

Cloth: 

MiU-madc(lakh yards) 

Handloom,powerIoomand khadi (lakh yards) 

Total (lakh yards) 

Miih rah 

Iron ore (lakh tons) 

Coal (lakh tons) 

Exports (Rs crores) , , x 

Power: installed capacity (lakh kw) 
freight carried (lakh tons) 

Road tran sport :commcTc\a\ vehicles on road(thou?ana) 
Shipping tonnage:{\M grt) 

General education: 

Students in schools(lakh) 

Technical education: engineering and technology 
cl -gree IcvclHntake(thousand) 

Health: 

Hospital beds(thousund) 

Doctors (practising) (thousand) 
i.onsumption level: 

Food (calorics per capita per day ) 

Cloth (yards per capita per annum) 


1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

96 

117 

135 

522* 

658* 

793 

) 55 

105 

230 

515 

562 

700 

22.9 

49.6 

200 

100 

139 

194 

14 

17 

35 

3.7 

7.3 

18.5 

0.34 

0.78 

5.5 

99 

164 

363 


36 

57 

37,200 

51,020 

51,270 

8,970 

17,730 

23,490 

46,170 

68,750 

74,760 

32 

43 

107 

323 

384 

546 

624 

609 

645 

23* 

34* 

57 

915 

1,140 

1,540 

116 

166 

2)0 

3.9 

4.8 

9.0 

235 

313 

435 

4.1 

5.9 

13.9 

113 

125 

186 

56 

65 

70 

1,800 

1,950 

2,100 

9.2 

15.5 

15.5 


j-'ig'iit 


relate to calcnOiV! years 1950 and 1955 
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Year Plan. The Third Plan 
1965-66) kept up the objectives 
Second Plan, namely, increase of 
; , national income, self-sufficiency in food, 

I expansion of basic industries, substantial 
I increase in employment opportunities, and 
reduction of disparities in wealth and income. 


1 Outlay. The total cost of outlay in the 
Third Plan exceeded Rs. 8000 crores for 
I the public sector and Rs. 4100 crores for 
f the private sector. The estimate of financial 

t resources for the public sector was placed 

I at Rs 7500 crores. Of the 7500 crores avail¬ 
able in the public sector, investments on 
i capital expenditure was estimated at Rs. 
^ 6300 crores, the balance representing curr- 

l ent outlay. Capital investment by the private 
i sector was estimated at Rs. 4100 crores 
' thus bringing the total estimate of capital 
t expenditure toRs. 10,400 crores. 


Of this, Rs. 1,745 crores will be 
by the Centre and Rs. 985 crores by the 
States. 

This compares with Rs.2,880 crores dur¬ 
ing the Third Plan-Rs.2,270 crores by the 
Centre and Rs.610 crores by the States. 

The foreign exchange component of the 
Plan at the new rate of exchange is to the 
equivalent of Rs,4,800 crores, including 
Rs.360 crores of PL-^80 aid. Inflow of funds 
from abroad for the private sector is esti¬ 
mated at Rs.685 crores. 

The Plan has set a minimum per capita 
level of food grain production of 18.1 ounces 
per day by 1970-71, as against 15.4 ounces 
in 1964-65. In the case of cloth it has fixed 
a minimum target of 16.9 metres per capita 
per annum as compared to the actual of 15.1 
metres in 1964-65. 



The outlay in public sector was allocated 
as follows: Agriculture, Community Deve¬ 
lopment and Co-operation Rs. 1068 crores; 
Irrigation and Power Rs 1662 crores; Indu¬ 
stries and Minerals Rs. 1784 crores; Trans¬ 
port and Communications Rs. 1486 crores; 
Social services Rs. 1300 crores and miscel¬ 
laneous items Rs. 200 crores. 

Sources of finance. The sources for the 
Third Plan were estimated as under: Bala¬ 
nce from current revenues (Centre and 
States) Rs. 550 crores; Contribution of Rail¬ 
ways Rs. 100 crores; Surpluses of other 
public enterprises Rs. 450 crores; Loans 
and Small Savings Rs. 1400 crores; Balance 
of miscellaneous capital receipts overnon- 
Plan disbursements Rs 540 crores: Additional 
taxation (Centre and States) Rs 1710 crores; 
External assistance Rs 2200 crores and defi¬ 
cit financing Rs. 550 crores. 

The Fourth Plan. The Fourth Plan (1965* 
66-1970-71) as approved by ^the National 
Development Council was presented to 
Parliament in August 1966. But with gen¬ 
eral elections due in Feb. 1967 and anew 
Parliament to assemble in March-April 1967 
the consideration of the Plan was postponed. 
An annual plan for 1966-67 was appro¬ 
ved by Parliament in April 1966, pending 
the approval of the whole plan by parlia¬ 
ment, (see Manorama Year Book 1966p.580 
for further details.) 

With a projected investment of Rs. 16,000 
rroics in the public sector and Rs. 7,750 
Cl ores in the private sector the Plan envisages 
on overall compound annual growth of 5.5 
pci cent during the five year period. The 
anticipated growth rate is 5.59 per cent in 
agriculture and 13.7percent in industry. 

The financing of the public sector outlay 
will involve mobilizaiionof additional reso¬ 
urces c f the order of Rs. 2,713 crores through 
taxation and surpluses of State esUerpriscs. 


The projections of the Plan anticipated 
that at 1964-65 prices, the per capita income 
will rise from Rs.447 in 1964-65 to Rs.532 
in 1970-71. This means an increase of 8 per 
cent per annum (compound). 

Objectives. The Plan has set before itself 
an eight-fold objective; self-reliance in the 
shortest possible lime, price stability, en¬ 
larged incomes of rural population, incre¬ 
ased supplies of essential commoditiesof 
mass consumption,continucd growth of pro¬ 
duction of metals, machinery, chemicals, 
power and transport industries, limiting 
population growth and provision of addi¬ 
tional facilities for the development of human 
resources. 

Priorities. To achieve these objectives, 
the Plan has accorded priority to all schemes 
of agricultural and industrial production 
designed to promote exports and replace 
imports. Out of the public sector outlay of 
Rs. 16,000 crores, agriculture, conirrunity 
development and irrigation account for 
Rs.3,374 crores of which Rs.835 crores will 
be investment. 

The other public sector i)ulla>s arc Rs, 
2,030 crores for power, Rs.370 crores for 
small industries, Rs.3,9J6 crores for orga¬ 
nized industry and mining, Rs.3,0J0 croVes 
for transport and communications. Rs. 1,210 
crores for education, Ks.140 crores for 
scientific research, Rs.492 crores for health, 
Rs.95 crores for family planning, Rs.373 
crores for water supply, Rs. 280 crores for 
housing and construction, Rs. 180 crores for 
the welfare of backv ird clashes, ils.50 crorc - 
for social welfare, Rs. 145 crores for ci aiV - 
man training and labour weliarc, Rs.lO 
cforcs for public co-opcration, Rs. 95 . rorcs 
for rural works, Rs.50 crores for hiil urca:^ 
and special area^ and Rs. 70 crores for other 
programmes. Tiioi^ L no specific provision 
for invonicries in the pu 4tc sector. 
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ments in the private sector include 
crores in agriculture, Rs.50 crorcs 

_^..wer, Rs. 320 crores in small industry, 

Rs.2,350 crores in organized industry and 
mininc, Rs.630 crores in transport and com¬ 
munications, Rs.90 crores in education, 
Rs.1,500 crores in housing and construction, 
Rs. 10 crores in social welfare, Rs.1,900 
crores in inventories. 


The Plan envisages a production target of 
120 million tonnes of food grains, 2 million 
tonnes of nitrogenous fertilisers, 1 million 
tonnes of phosphatic fertiliser, 11.7 million 
tonnes of steel ingots, 3,30,000 tonnes of 
aluminium, Rs. 105 crores worth of machine 
tools, 204 million tonnes of sulphuric acid, 
20 million tonnes of petroleum pro¬ 
ducts, 5,486 million metres of mill-made 
cloth, 45.72 million metres of handloom, 
power-loom and khadi cloth, 54 million 
tonnes of iron ore, 106 million tonnes of 
coal, 20 million kw of powder generation 
capacity, 308 million tonnes of rail freight 
carrying capacity, 3,34,000 km of surfaced 
road, 5,25,000 units of commercial vehicles 
and 3 million g.r.t. of shipping tonnage. 

Social amenities. The targets for 1970-71 
are 97.5 million students (general education 
in schools), admission capacity for 30,000 
in degree and 68,000 in diploma (technical 
education), 3,00,000 hospital beds and 
1,31,000 practising doctor. 

Agricultural sixfor. In the agricultural 
sector, anticipated production by 1970-71 
includes 120 million tonnes of food grains, 
13.5 million tonnes of sugarcane (gur), 10.7 
million tonnes of oilseeds, 8.6 million bales 
of jute, 2 million bales of mesta, 35,000 
t onnes of pepper, 3,800 tonnes of cardamom, 
27,000 tonnes of ginger, 3.28 lakh tonnes 
of cashew nuts and 5 lakh tonnes of tobacco. 

The realization of these estimates would 
result in a compound rate of growth of 5.59 
per cent per annum in agricultural produ- 
cliori-5.92pcr cent in the case of food grains 
and 5.01 per cent in the case of non-food 
grains. The yield per acre is expected to go 
up by about 26 per cent in case of food grains, 
20 per cent in the case of oilseeds, 14 per 
cent in t.he case of sugarcane, 30 per cent 
in ihc case <.>f cotton and 13 per cent in the 
case of juic. 

Tiic total outlay in the Fourth Plan under 
agncultuie and allied programmes in the 
public secior will be around Rs.2,410 crores 
of which Rs. 1,944 crores will be devoted to 
agricultural programmes, Rs.260 crores 
TO ccfiuinunity development and panchayats 
and 205 crores to co^operau^m. 

Gill oi ihc ou’.lay proposed for agricultural 
prognumnes, 37 per cent will be utilized 
for agrk.iUurai pr)ducLion (indudiiu ayacut 
dcvch;prncrcv), 26.7 per cent for minor irri¬ 


gation, 11.2 per cent for soil con^rl aBioii . 
about 6 per cent for animal husbandry, dairy¬ 
ing and fisheries and about 6 per cent for 
forestry development. 

This public sector outlay will be additional 1 
to the private sector investment which is i 
expected to be around Rs.900 crores. The 
total provision for minor irrigation under ; 
different heads is double of that in the Third 
Plan. 

Under major and medium irrigation adui- 1 
tional potenial of the order of 13 million f 
acres (gross) and utilization of 9 million ] 
acres (gross) is envisaged by the end of the | 
Fourth Plan. This w'ill bring the total of | 
irrigation potential available from major and ‘ 
medium irrigation schemes to about 56 mi¬ 
llion acres (gross) of which 31 million acres 
will be the addition since 1950-51. 

The outlay proposed for irrigation and 
flood control programmes in the Fourth 
Plan is Rs.964 crores. Of this Rs.ll5 crores 
are for flood control, anti-waterlogging and 
anti-sea erosion schemes. The emphasis in 
the Fourth Plan is on the speedy comple¬ 
tion of continuing schemes. A few new sche¬ 
mes have been included to keep up the pace 
of irrigation programme, as also to meet the 
special needs of scarcity areas. 

The Fourth Plan will concentrate on con¬ 
solidation of irrigation schemes already com¬ 
pleted. A project will be considered com¬ 
pleted only when all the actions necessary 
for .'C ;u.nng optimum benefit have been 
♦a<vn. ^ 

Out of the outlay of Rs. 2,030 crores pro¬ 
posed in the public sector for power in the 
Fourth plan, generation accounts for Rs. 
1,150 crores, transmission and distribution 
for Rs 605 crores, rural electrification for 
Pvs250 crores and investigations and misce¬ 
llaneous for Rs. 25 crores. 

The Plan has accorded great importance 
to rural electrification. It has said that in 
furthering rural electrification the approach 
should be to take up areas near the trans¬ 
mission network, predetermine the utilization 
of power for agriculture and rural indust¬ 
ries, and pick out villages with development 
potential as nuclei for injecting new activ¬ 
ity. Alsu, wherever intensive agricultural 
development programmes are being implonv I 
ented and there are clusters of pump.s to bo , 
energized, they should receive preference for ' 
electrification. f 

The policy in the Fourth Plan will conti¬ 
nue to be based on the industrial policy I 
resolution of April. 1956. The role of the I 
public and private sectors will continue to I 
be guided by the schedule of industries in 
the resolution. Industries of basic and strate¬ 
gic importance will be in the public cstore 
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vs^dominant role will be maintain- 
further strengthened. The private 
' sector is also expected to expand andin- 
* crease its activities in the spheres allotted 
^ to it. 

I 


I 


! 

i 


The foreign exhangc requirements of ind¬ 
ustry are estimated at about Rs.2,230crores, 
made up of Rs 1,320 crores in the public 
sector and Rs 910 crores in the private sec¬ 
tor. 


j Financing agencies. It is broadly envisa- 
; ged that the institutional financing agencies 
' would have to provide a net amount of Rs 
450 crores (exluding external credits cana¬ 
lized through them) to the corporate and 
co-operative sectors to implement a progra¬ 
mme of this order. 

The outlay in the public sector makes 
provision for transfer of funds to institut¬ 
ional agencies to the extent of about Rs300 
crores in order to augment the resources 
available to these institutions to provide the 
necessary support to the private sector 
programmes. The inflow of foreign assist¬ 
ance from private and official sources to 
private sector is estimated at Rs 685 crores. 

These estimates arc necessarily of a ten¬ 
tative character. “But given the effort to tap 
the invcstible funds from all possible sources 
it should be possible to achieve the financial 
programme envisaged for the private sector. 
To the extent there is any shortfall in the 
anticipated resources, institutional assistan¬ 
ce will have to be selectively applied to 
ensure the achievement of the targets in the 
priority industries”, the Plan says. 

Total exports during the Fourth Plan have 
been estimated at Rs 8,030 crores in post- 
devaluation rupees. The achievement of 
total exports of this order will require 
determined and well-articulated export 
I promotion efforts in various directions and 
i will call for a measure of sacrifice and 
‘ social discipline on the part of the community 
I in the immediate future, says the outline. 

I A large increase in the export ofmanu- 
I facturcs, particularly in the metallurgical, 
I engineering and chemical fields, is envisaged 
I during the Plan period. One of the various 
' conditions of success in this area is that 
costs and quality of Indian manufactures 


should be competitive with those of foreign 
suppliers. 

Total requirements of imports during the 
Plan, excluding PL 480 imports, have been 
estimated in the draft outline at Rs.7,650 
crores in pre-devaluation and Rs 12,049 cro- 
rcs in post - devaluation rupees. Of this, 
the requirements of maintenance imports, 
including imports of components needed 
for the domestic manufacture of machinery' 
and equipment as well as imports of repla¬ 
cement machinery and spares have been put 
at Rs 5,200 crores. 

The balance of Rs 2,450 crores is accou^ 
nted for by project imports, comprising 
mainly whole machinery and equipment 
required for the implementation of projects 
included in the Plan. 

The gross external credit requirements, 
excluding PL 480 inflows, have been assu- 
rned to be in the outline, at a total of 8.4 
billion dollars during the Plan period. 

Deducting loan payments of about 1.7 
billion dollars and an estimated direct inflov 
into the private sector of 0.9 billion dollars, 
the accrual to the budget has been taken 
as the equivalent of 5.8 billion dollars or 
Rs 4,340 crores at the new rates of exch¬ 
ange. 


Progress under Three 

Plans 

Flan (actual) 

Rs, 

I Plan ending 55-56 

1960 crores 

11 Plan . ” 60-61 

4572 ” 

111 Plan ” 65-66 

8628 ” 

National mco/ne (1960-61 prices) 

1 Plan 55-51 

9,850 crores 

55-56 

11,670 ” 

11 Plan 60-61 

14,140 ” 

III Plan 65-66 

15,930 ” 

Per capita income ( 1960—61 prices) 

I Plan 50-51 

Rs 275 

55-56 

Rs 299 

n Plan 60-61 

Rs 326 

111 Plan 65-66 

Rs 325 

Index of production (agriculture.) 
(1949-50==100) 

I Plan 50-51 

95.6 

55-56 

116.8 

11 Plan 60-61 

142.2 

111 Plan 65-66 

158.3 






Per capita mcome at 1960-61 prices 
Employment generated (addl. Plan wise) 

Agricultural production-index numbers 
Food grains production 
Irrigation-utilization (Plan-wise) 

(a) Minor-(addl. gross) 

(b) Major and medium-(addl. gross) 

Co-operation ! short and medium-term loans advanced 
Industrial production—index numbers 

Coal 
Iron ore 

Petroleum products 
Steel: 

a) Steel ingots 
(b) Finished steel 
Machine tools (graded) 

Agricultural tractors 
Fertilizer production 

(a) Nitrogenous 

(b) Phosphatic 
Cement 


Rs 

Million numbers 
1949-50=100 
Million tonnes 

Million acres 
Million acres 
Rs crores 
1956= 100 
Million tonnes 
Million tonnes 
Million tonnes 

Million tonnes 
Million tonnes 
Value in Rs lakhs 
000 numbers 


275 

95.6 

54.92 


22.90 

73.5 

32.8 

3.0 

0.2 

1.47 

1.04 

30 


000 tonnes of N 9 
000 tonnes of p205 .9 

Million tonnes 2.73 


299 

1 

116.8 

69.22 

9.5 

3.1 

49.62 

91.9 

39.0 

4.3 

3.4 

1.74 
- 1.3 
30 


80 

12 

4.67 


326 

9 

142.2 

82.02 

9.0 

5.2 

202.75 

130.1 

55.7 

11.0 

5.8 

3.4 

2.3 

700 

neg. 

99 

54 

7.97 


325 

13 

158.3 

72.29 

13.1 

5.5 

400.0 

181.6 

70.0 

23.0 

9.9 

6.2 

4.6 

2300 

3.2 

233 

111 

10.8 


417 

18.5tol9.0 

207.8 

120.0 

17.0 

9.0 

650.0 

306.0 

106.0 

54.0 

20.0 

11.7 

8.8 

10500 

35.0 

2000 

1000 

20.0 


planning 








MiJ-madc 

Million meters 

3401 

povN'crloom and khadi 

Million metres 

917 

c,statcs 

Numbers 


Electricity: installed capacity 

Million kw. 

2.3 

Electricity; towns and villages electrified 

000 numbers 

3.7 

Railways: freight carried 

Million tonnes 

93 

Surfaced roads 

000 kms 

156 

Shipping 

Lakh grt. 

3.9 

Students in schools (enrolment): 

(a) Primary stage (age-group 6—11) 

Million numbers 

19.15 

(b) Middle stage (age-group 11—14) 

Million numbers 

3.12 

(c) Secondary stage (age-group 14—17) 

Million numbers 

1.22 

Technical education—-engineering and technology: 

admi- 


ssion capacity 
(a) Degree level 

000 numbers 

4.1 

(b) Diploma level 

000 nuj;nbcrs 

5.9 

Medical facilities: hospital beds 

000 numbers 

113 

Medical facilities: 

(a) Doctors (practising) 

000 numbers 

56.0 

(b) Nurses (registered) 

000 numbers 

15.0 

Family planning centres 

numbers 


Industrial housing (Plan-wise) 

numbers of houses/ 


Scholarshioi for backward classes (Plan-wise) 
(Post-matric and prematric) 

tenements 

000 numbers 



4665 

4649 

1643 

2072 

1 

66 

3.4 

5.6 

7.4 

24.2 

116 

156 

183 

235 

4.8 

8.6 

25.17 

34.99 

4.29 

6.7 

1.88 

2.96 


5.9 

13.8 

10.5 

25.8 

125 

186 

65.9 

70.0 

18.5 

27.0 

147 

1649 

42200 

61756 

1900 

4807 


4434 

5486 

3146 

4572 

300 

" 550 

10.2 

20.0 

52.3 

110.0 

205 

308 

284 

334 

15.4 

30.0 

51.5 

69.5 

11.0 

19.0 

5.24 

9.0 


24.7 

30.0 

49.9 

68.0 

240 

300 

86.0 

131.0 

45.0 

87.01 

11474 

48405 

64549 

150000 

11999 

77500 
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Financial liistorj'* The Indian financial 
system has gradually evolved on federal 
lines. Before 1871, the Central Government 
had complete control over provincial reve¬ 
nues and expenditure. All the revenues were 
credited to the Central Government and the 
Central Government made fixed grants to 
the provinces to meet their expenses. Under 
the Government of India Act 1919, a com¬ 
plete separation between Central and pro- 
^'incial heads of revenue was made. Income 
tax and Central stamps were assigned to the 
Centre, and Excise, Judicial Stamps, Land 
Revenue and Irrigation were made over to 
the provinces. Under the Government of 
India Act 1935, Income Tax (excepting Agri¬ 
cultural Income Tax) was to be collected by 
the Centre and a percentage of the net pro¬ 
ceeds waste be distributed among thepro- 
\inces. 

The allocation of revenues between the 
Centre and the provinces, has always been 
a contentious subject. Consequently, as 
soon as one enquiry was completed andthe 
award given, another enquiry was set up, 
and a fresh award followed. Between 1935 
and 1951, there were as many as five enqui¬ 
ries and awards—Nemeycr enquiry and 
award, 1936, Provisional order of the Pre¬ 
sident, 1949, Deshmukh enquiry and award 

1950, States Finance Enquiry Committee, 
1951 and the First Finance Commission 
under the chairmanship of K.C. Ncogy in 

1951. 

The Finance Commission under K.C* 
Ncogy was appointed under Artic1e280 of the 
Constitution which enjoins the President to 
appoint a finance commission within 2 years 
after the commencement of the Constitu¬ 
tion, and thereafter at the expiration of every 
five years or earlier, as the President deems 
fit. 

The first finance commission appointed 
in 1951, recommended that (I) the incom 
tax share of the provinces should! be incre¬ 
ased from 50 to 55% of the divisible pool; 
(2)40% of the net proceeds of duty on toba¬ 
cco, matches and vegetable products should 
be assigned to the provinces; (3) grants in 
aid to provinces as compensation for forgo- 
ing provincial incomes arising within the 
provinces i hem selves, like jute export duty, 
a id (4) general grants-in-aid based on bud¬ 
getary l^ecd^ of theprcjviaces. 

The :ond fin ance comruission appoin- 
itd in 1056 made recommendations regard¬ 




ing the distribution of divisible central 
taxes, and principles which should govern 
grants-in-aid from the Centre and also modi¬ 
fied some forms of agreements between the 
Centre and the States. The commission 
recommended a devolution of about Rs 140 
crores per year, as against an average 93 
crores received by the States under the 
first finance commission’s recommendations. 
The third finance commission was constit¬ 
uted in December 1960. The commission 
reviewed the entire scheme of States' share 
in taxes and grants-in-aid from the centre 
and made fresh allocations of revenue. 

The fourth finance commission underDr- 
P.V. Rajamannar, appointed on May 5,1964, 
has revised the allocations, but has not sugg¬ 
ested any radical 'departure in policy. 

Existing sources of revenue. The main 
sources of Central revenue are customs 
duties, excise duties levied by the Central 
Government, corporation tax and income 
tax, wealth tax and profits transferred from 
the Reserve Bank and Railways and contri¬ 
butions made by the Posts and Telegraphs. 
The main sources of revenue for the States 
are land revenue, sales tax, agricultural 
income tax, State excise duties, registration 
and stamp duties. The share of Central 
taxes and duties and grants-in-aid received 
from the Centre constitute a substantial 
item in State finance. 

The devolution of resources from the 
Centre to the States is perhaps the most 
important feature of public finance in India. 
The States receive not only their share of 
Central taxes and duties, statutory grants 
and grants-in-aid, but also loans for various 
development schemes and for rehabilitation 
purposes. 

With development programmes in hand, 
the States are becoming more and more 
dependent upon Central resources. Daring 
the First Plan period the Slates receivedRs. 
1412.9 crores from the Centre, of which 
798.5 crores was loan. During the Second. 
Plan, the States received as much asRs 2867.9 
crores out of which loans amounted to Rs. 
1410.8 crores. 

The following tables show the funds 
transferred to the States from the Central 
account. 
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Resources Transferred to States. 



(in crores of Rs) 


* 


Grants from 



Loans 

Total 

& Revenue Capital Central 
duties account account road 
fund 

First Plan period 

326.7 

248.0 

23.8 

15.9 


798.5 

1,412.9 

Second Plan period 

711.1 

667.9 

59.1 

19.0 


1,410.8 

2,867.9 

Third Plan period: 








1961-62 (actuals) 

178.4 

199.0 

15.9 

1.7 


452.4 

847.4 

1962-63 (actuals) 

224.1 

200.4 

19.0 

2.8 


523.5 

969.8 

1963-64 (actuals) 

259.5 

205.4 

22.4 

3.5 


623.9 

1,114.7 

1964-65 (actuals) 

257.9 

255.6 

29.0 

4.5 


690.8 

1,237.8 

1965-66 (revised) 

276.1 

299.0 

47.6 

3.9 


819.4 

1,446.0 

1966-67 (budget) 

350.3 

346.9 

48.7 

3.9 


659.4 

1,409.2 


Tax Revenue Transferred to States. 










(in crores of rupee.s) 

> 

Income 

Union 

Additional 

Taxes 

Estate 

Total 


tax 

excise 

duties of 

on rail- duty 




duties 

excise in waypassen- 





lieu of 

gcr 

fares 





sale taxes 





First Plan period 

278.2 

46.1 




2.4 

326.7 

Second Plan period 

347.7 

152.9 

128.3 

42.6 

12.7 

711.1 

Third Plan period: 








1961-62 (actuals) 

93.9 

41.1 

39.5 



3.9 

178.4 

1962-63 (actuals) 

95.3 

79.0 

45.9 



3.9 

224.1 

1963-64 (actuals) 

119.3 

92.4 

43.6 



4.2 

259.5 

1964-65 (actuals) 

123.8 

86.2 

41.1 



6.8 

257.9 

1965-66 (revised) 

123.8 

100.2 

45.8 



6.8 

276.1 

1966-67 (budget) 

130.4 

165.7 

47.1 



7.1 

350.3 


Central finance. All receipts and pay¬ 
ments of the Central Government are in two 
parts—the Consolidated Fund and the Public 
Account. All revenues received, and loans 
raised by the Central Government go into 
the Consolidated Fund. All other receipts and 
disbursements such as deposits, service funds, 
remittance etc. go into the Public Account’ 
No amount can be withdrawn from the 
Consolidated Fund,e.xcept by the sanction 
of an Act of Parliament. There is no such 
restriction on Public Accounts. A conting¬ 
ency fund, to meet unforseen contingencies, 
has also been created. The Railways have 
their own funds and accounts and their 
budget is pesented separately to the Parlia¬ 
ment. 

State finances. State finances are patter¬ 
ned on the lines of Central finance, with 
consolidated funds, public accounts and 
contingency funds. 

Annual financial .statement or budget. An 
estimate of all anticipated revenue and ex¬ 
penditure of the Union Government for the 
coming financial year is laid before Parlia¬ 
ment towards the end of February every 


year. This is known as the “Annual Finan¬ 
cial Statement” or the “Budget”. Apart from 
giving estimates of revenue and expenditure 
this statement also contains (1) a review of 
the financial position of the preceding year, 
and (2) proposals for financing capital ex¬ 
penditure. 

The presentation of the annual financial 
statement is followed by a general discussion 
in both Houses of Parliament. The estimate 
of expenditure, other than that charged, arc 
then placed before the House of the People 
in the form of “Demands for Grants”. 
Ordinarily a separate demand is made for 
each Ministry. All withdrawals of money 
from the Consolidated Fund are thus auth¬ 
orised by an “Appopriation Act” passed by 
Parliament every year. The tax proposals 
of the budget are embodied in another Bill 
which is passed as the “Finance Act” of the 
year. Estimates of receipts and expendi¬ 
ture are similarly pesented by State govern¬ 
ments to their legislatures before the begi¬ 
nning of the financial year and legislative 
sanction for financial expenditure is secured 
through similar procedure. 
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Revenue and Expenditure of the Government of India. 

(on revenue account) 

Tn lakhs 


of ru| 


Revenue. 

Customs 

Union excise duties 

Corporation tax 

Taxes on income 

Estate duty .. 

Taxes on wealth 
Expenditure tax 

Gift tax 

Other heads .. 

Debt services 
Administrative services 
Social and development services 
Multi-purpose river schemes etc. 
Public works etc. 

Transport and communications 
Currency and mint 
Miscellaneous 

Contributions and miscellaneous 
adjustments 

Extraordinary items .. 
Dcduct-sharc of income tax payable 
to States 

Deduct-share of estate duty payable 
to States .. 


Total- 


revenue 


Deficit on revenue account 
Total 

Expemliture 

Collection of taxes and duties .. 
Debt services 
Administrative services 
Social and development services 
Multipurpose river schemes, etc. 
Public works, etc. 

Transport and communications 
Currency and mint 
Miscellanecus 

Contributions and miscellaneous 
adjustments 
Extraordinary items 
Defence service (Net) .. 

Total-E.xpenditure .. 

Surplus on revenue account 
Total 


1964-65 

accounts 

1965-66 

budget 

1965-66 

revised 

196^7 

budget 

39,750 

4I,950xx 

53,120 

56,000 

x52x 

80,151 

81,919xx 

86,135 

96,970 

x4,227Xx 

31,405 

37,160 

33,000 

34,000 

x3,607x 

26,655 

29,150 

26,000 

27,000 

x2,445x 

543 

740 

700 

740 

x70x 

1,050 

1,350 

1,400 

1,400 

44 

155 

75 

IS 

-60 >< 

222 

310 

300 

300 

-171X 

2,249 

2,387 

2,476 

2,647 

x50t 

36,062 

25,728 

29,673 

31,646 

885 

951 

936 

945 

2,786 

2,357 

2,419 

2,256 

10 

13 

12 

12 

493 

394' 

422 

415 

746 

675 

820 

845 

5,372 

6,169 

6,255 

6,494 

2,414 

2,547 

2,669 

1,907 

3,158 

3,481 

3,507 

4,334 

12,302 

6,050 

8,072 

3,066 

(-)! 2,377 

(-)I2,127 

(-)I2,334 

(-)l 3,045 

(-)678 

(-)717 

(-)679 

(-)711 

-69X 

2,22,908 

2,34,587 

2,46,951 

2,61,712 

xl0,15lx 

— 



_ 

22,29,rt8 

23,45,87 

24,69,51 

27,18,63 

2,630 

2,888 

2,964 

3,084 

31,641 

35,611 

37,261 

41,483 

8,187 

9,136 

9,221 

11,008 

16,756 

18,466 

17,773 

19,557 

112 

198 

190 

203 

2,089 

2,298 

2,177 

2,383 

1,066 

1,062 

1,094 

10,941 

1,472 

1 640 

1,703 

1,782 

9,529 

11,627 

12,736 

15,235 

40,024 

47,264 

48,569 

61,407 

12,727 

6,584 

8,148 

3,738 

69,285 

74,874 

76,906 

79,767 

1,95,518 

2,11,648 

2,18,742 

2,40;74r“ 

27,390 

22,939 

28,209 

31,122 

2,22,908 

2,34,587 

2,46,951 

2,71,863~" 


X Effect of budget proposals. 

X Excludes a sum of Rs.I,007 lakhs, being the share of Union excise duties pay¬ 
able to States which has been taken in reduction of revenue. 

XX In addition, the measures introduced through Finance (No.2) Act, 1965, 
were expected to yield Rs.80..33 crores under customs and Rs.25.92 crores under 
Union excise duties making a total of Rs 106.25 crores. 
t Relates to sales tax. 















Capital Budget of the Government of India, 


(in lakhs of 


1964-65 

1965-66 

1965-66 

i9^jri 

accounts 

budget 

revised 

bii^^ 


432 

,. 


34,906 

27,040 

33,672 

28,440 

39,818 

58,886 

53,690 

45,985 

17,154 

8,000 

8,000 

3,25,000 

' 260 

(-)343 

5,357 

(-)121 

21,602 

27,369 

28,164 

28,800 

7,304 

6,000 

6,100 

8,200 

231 


340 


12,748 

13,495 

13,495 

13,500 

4,913 

5,465 

5,505 

5,758 

4,028 

6,500 

4,540 

4,440 

161 

(-)307 

(-)160 

(-)IOO 

(-)157 

19,100 

15,000 

(-)M,900 

51 

124 

143 

151 

2,019 

4,930 

3,944 

2.828 

lebt 500 

500 

500 

500 

30,119 

16,529 

14,827 

36,176 

1,75,658 

1,93,720 

1,93,117 

1,95,157 

27.390 

22,939 

28.209 

20,971 

12,185.v 


11,500a 

11,662 

2,15,233 

2,16,659 

2,32,826 

2,27,790 


8,974 

8,925 

11.167 

19,475 

4,187 

4,215 

6,605 

421 

305 

265 

394 

1,413 

2,150 

2,019 

1.729 

8,379 

9,721 

8,395 

7,124 

)ads) 669 

1,677 

1,290 

1,389 

-684 

449 

8,188 

1,308 

23,075 

16,510 

11,940 

32,927 

52,748 

43,973 

45,237 

62,693 

11,295 

13,005 

11,933 

12,060 

27,537 

24,000 

23,989 

18 060 

3,054 

3,283 

2,999 

2,425 

67,871 

70,346 

82,338 

66.593 


27,449 

30,447 

24,259 

25,000 

7,545 

8,899 

10,241 

92,871 

1.05,340 

1,21,684 

1,01 093 

18,948 

17,035 

17,340 

19,400 

8,442 

9,729 

9,644 

12,059 

27,388 

26,764 

26,984 

31,459 

340 ;; 

. 2,15,233 

2,16 365 

2 32.826 

2,27,790 


^tal receipts outside revenue account 
Permanent debt: 

Debt raised in India 
Debt raised outside India: 

(a) Loans other than P.L. 480 loans 

(b) P.L. 480 loans 

Floating debt (other than treasury bills) (net) 
Repayment of loans and advances: 

State and Union territory governments 
Other loans and advances 
Inter-State settlement (net) 

Contingency fund of India 
Unfunded debt: 

Small savings schemes (net) 

State provident founds (net) 

Income-tax annuity deposits (net) 

Compulsory deposits (net) 

Investments of deposits of U.S. Govt. 

P.L. 480 funds (net) 

Other items (net) 

Deposits, advances and remittances: 
Depreciation and other reserve funds (net) 
Appropriation for reduction or avoidance of d 
Other items (net) 

Total-capital receipts 
Add-surplus on revenue account 
Deficit 
Grand total 
Disbursements 

Social and development services: 

Investment in: 

Government companies and corporations 
Other investments 
Other items 

Multipurpose river schemes, irrigation and 
electricity schemes 

Public works (including roads) and schemes 
of miscellaneous public improvements 
Transport and communications (other than ro 
Currency and mint 
Miscellaneous 
Total civil 

Defence Capital outlay 
Railway capital outlay 
Posts & telegraphs capital outlay 
Loans and advances: 

States and Union territories 
Other loans and advances: 

Governments companies and corporations 
Other parties 
Total-loans and advances 
Repayment of debt: 

Debt raised in India 
Debt raised outside India 
Total-repayment of debt 
Inter-State settlement 
Contingency fund of India 
Total disbursements 
Surplus 
Grand total 


2,15,233 

Lx eludes Rs.50 crores of aJ hoc treasury biTG 
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_ . _?»i.2,826 2,2TT90 

converted into dated'seciiriries” ~ 

























1. Revenue account 



A. Revenue (a) 

405.86 

481,19 

877.46 

1,846.14 

1,959.74 

2,079.20 

(d)2,182.69 


B. Expenditure (c) 

346.64 

440.74 

826.21 

1,658.60 

1,876.75 

1,850.05 

1,952.47 


C. Surplus (F) or deficit (-) 

+59,22 

+40.45 

+51.25 

+187.54 

+82.99 

+229.15 

+230.22 

n. 

Capital account 

A. Receipts (d> 

104.45 

280.95(e) 

1,127.00(c) 

l,380.85(e) 

1,861.95(e) 

1,790.84 

if 1,928.72 


B. Disbursements 

182.59 

470.92 

1,000.53 

1,759.95 

2,025.58 

2,080.00 

2J00.34 


C. Surplus (-1-) or deficit (-) 

-78.14 

-189.97 

+ 126.47 

+379.10 

-163.63 

-289.16 

-171.62 

III. 

Miscellaneous {net) (f) 

+ 15.26 

-10.35 

-60.87 

+24.70 

-16.04 

-20.29 

-54.86 

IV. 

Overall surplus (4-) or deficit (-) 
(ICFlIC-flll) 

-3.66 

-159.87 

+116.85 

-166.86 

-96.68 

-80.30 

+3.74 


Financed by:- 

A. Treasury bills (g) increase (-) 

-16.10 

+ 123.38 

+141.31 

-157.41 

-96.00 

-72.00 

+2.96 


B. Cash balances decrease (-) 

+12.44 

-36.49 

-24.46 

-9.45 

-0.68 

-8.30 

+0.78 


(i) Opening balance 

149.50 

32.23 

69.67 

67.75 

50.21 

58.30 

50.00 


(ii) Closing balance 

161.94 

-4.26 

45.21 

58.30 

49.53 

50.00 

50.78 


Note: The figures of revenue and expenditure differ from those in the budget papers as receipts from forests, opium and currency and 

mint are shown hete on net basis and States’ share of Union excise duties and additional duties of excise are excluded. Figures 
of receipts and disbursements, similarly, do not tally with those in the budget papers as certain adjustments have been made here* 
Accounts are provisional. Budget estimates for 1965-66 relate to those presented to the Lok Sabha. 

(a) Excluding States’ share of excise duties and other taxes, (b) Including the effect of budget proposals; subsequent modifications 
in tax proposals have not been taken into account (c) Excluding the payment of States’ share of excise duties and additional excise 
duties, (d) Excluding treasury bill receipts, (e) Excludes ad hoc treasury bills of Rs.50 crores in 1960-61. Rs.75 crores in 1963-64 
and Rs.50 crores in 1964-65 (revised) funded in January 1961, January 1964 and January 1965, respectively, (f) Includes remittances 
and transfers of cash between U.K. and India and Reser\’e Bank deposits (g) Mostly sold to the Reserve Bank. 
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Consolidated Budgetary Position of States. 



(in crores of rupees) 


1951-52 1955-56 1960-61 1963-64 


1964-65 


pees) ^CT 
1965-66 


(accounts) (accounts) (accounts) (accounts) (budget) (revised) (budget) 


11 . 


111 . 

IV. 


V. 


IV. 


Revenue account: 

Revenue (a) 

Expenditure (a) 

Surplus( f) or deficit(-) 

Capital account: 

Receipts (b) 

Disbursements 
Surplus(+) or deficit(-) 

Miscellaneous {net) (c) 

Overall surplus{-\-) or deficit{-) 

Increase{-{-) or decreasei^) in cash balance (d) 

(i) Opening balance 

(ii) Closing balance 
Purchase{-{-) or sale{-) of securities 


396.4 

354.3 

1,011.8 

1,490.2 

1,555.9 

1,614.3 

1,755.2 

(1,759.3) 

392.6 

604.1 

987.4 

1,412.5 

1,548.0 

1,641.1 

1,840.6 

+3.8 

-49.8 

+24.4 

+77.7 

+7.9 

-26.8 

-85.4 

-(81.3) 

J35.0 

382.0 

580.0 

864.8 

946.0 

1,087.5 

1,133.6 

188.7 

335.9 

632.9 

914.3 

995.8 

1,098.0 

1,124.1 

-53.7 

+46.1 

-52.9 

-49.5 

-49.8 

-10.5 

+9.5 

+1.6 

i-4.1 

-19.9 

-33.6 

-4.1 

-2.4 

-4.9 

-48.3 

+0.4 

-48.4 

-5.4 

-46.0 

-39.7 

-80.8 

-(76.7) 

-10.8 

+ 10.0 

3.7(e) 

+18.3 

+41.6 

-3.7 

-70.6 

61.5 

93.8 

-4.6 

16.7 

48.5 

-8.7 

-12.4 

50.7 

103.8 

-0.9 

-1.6 

-33.1 

-12.4 

-83.0 

-37.6 

-9.6(0 

-52.1 

+12.9 

-4.4 

-36.1 

-10.1 


Note; Figures given in this table differ from those in the budget papers as certian adjustinents have been made here to ^surc uniformity 
in presentation. The figures for 1951-52 do not include the then Part C States (viz. Ajmer, Bhopal, Coorg, Delhi, Himachal 
Prade,sh and Vindhya Pradesh) since they had capital budgets only from ^54-55. The revised estimates 

previous editions have been replaced by the accounts data taken front the Combined Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Central 
Md State governments published by the Comptroller and Auditor General. The figures ol purchase and sale of secunties up to 
1956-57 relate to the then Part A and B. States. The figures from 1957-58 onwards rc^tc to the reorgantsed St^es which exclude 
Delhi and Himachal Pradesh, which arc now Union territories, and include Kutch which is now a part of the Uij)arat Mate, i he 
figures from 1957-58 also include Jammu & Kashmir. The figures for 1965-66 (budget) are betorc tax changes. The position after 
tax changes asoroDosed by the governments of Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan is shown in brackets. 

M Trnns^ froT are excluded from revenue and expenditure, respectively, (b) Excluding net purchase or sale 

of securitiel (c) Consists of remittances, (d) Including overdraft, (e) In arriving at this figure, the opening balance for 
1960-61 given in the budget papers of Maharashtra (which represents the figures for the composite State of Bombay) has been 
adjmled to exclude the amount transferred to Gujarat. As separate figures of Cash Balance Investment Accounts are not avail¬ 
able, total Saspense Account has been included under this head. 
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/debts. In 1858, when the Govern- 
■ India look over the afiairs of the 
India Company, the public debt stood 
at Rs 100 million. This debt was entirely 
unproducti\'e having resulted from the wars 
waged by the East India Company, includ¬ 
ing the suppression of the so-called Sepoy 
Mutiny in 1857. In addition to taking over 
this debt, the Government of India also 
assumed the responsibility of paying divi¬ 
dend on the East India Company’s stock of 
12 million pounds. 

From 1878 onwards, the Government of 
India started public works, railways and 
irrigation schemes w’hich resulted in further 
debts. But these debts W'crc productive in 
contrast to the unproductive debts taken 
over from the East India Company. With 
the World war 1, India’s unproductive debts 
increased. 1 he successive war loans, India’s 
war contributions, the expense on New 
Delhi post-war construction programmes, 
and budget deficits brought the unproduc¬ 
tive debt to Rs 257.7crores in 1924. 

Before World War I Government of 
India loans were raised in England. During 
the war, flotation of loans in England 
became impracticable and the Governm¬ 
ent of India was a'>mpelled to draw upon 
the internal market. The internal money 



market proved promising. During kVj bMd^ 
War il, between 1940 and 1943, the Govern¬ 
ment of India raised as much as Rs 547 
crores by issue of defence bonds, defense 
savings, certificates and interest-free bonds. 
Form 1942-43 budgetary deficits increased, 
mainly on account of war expenditure, and 
the interest-bearing obligations of the Gov¬ 
ernment oflndia shot up from Rs. 1389.13 
crores in 1942-43 to Rs 2561.50 crores on 
the eve of the First Five Year Plan. At the 
end of 1964-65, the debt had risen to Rs.7183 
crores and by end of 1966-67 to 8920 crores. 

Sterling balance. The sterling balance 
of the Government of India amoun¬ 
ted only to £ 52 million in 1939. 
This rose to the colossal figure of 
£1,137 million in 194?, largely through the 
purchase of stores and other materials from 
India for war purposes. The arrangement 
was that the Reserve Bank issued currency 
in India, to the extent of the sterling balances 
placed toils credit in London. In 1948 the 
Government of India entered into an agree¬ 
ment on the sterling balances. Under the 
agreement, the cross- claims of Britain and 
India were adjusted, leaving a net balance 
of £ 800 million for India. These balances 
were steadily drawn upon by the Govern¬ 


ment mainly to finance Plan expenditures. 

Capital Outlay and Loans Advanced by Government of India. 

(in crores of rupees) 


At the end of 


1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 

1966-67 

Capital outlay on departmental 






undertakings 

894.73 

1,064.30 

1,682.63 

3,039.33 

3,305.90 

Investments in: 






i. Government companies and 






corporations 

9.43 

69.8 J 

591.83 

1,318.40 

1,432.56 

ii. Financial institutions 

250.05 

250.14 

357.95 

430.82 

435.25 

iii. Other companies and 






corporations 

0.25 

0.80 

9.97 

30.38 

31.90 

Other capital outlay including defence 






services, public works, state trading 






schemes etc. 

333.55 

481.16 

947.83 

1,844.35 

2,055.25 

Loans to State and Union territory 






governments, foreign governments 






and other parties 

220.68 

942.89 

2,534.48 

5,427.34 

6,068,28 

Total 

1,708.69 

2,809.10 

6,124.69 

12,090.62 

13,329.14 

Ekbt Position of States. 

(in lakhs of rupees) 




At the end of 




1951-52 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1964-65 




(b) 


(b) 

r. Public debt: 






(i) Permanent debt 


13,371 

26,448 

49,312 

72,258 

fii) Floatine debt 


1,566 

820 

4,175 

3,986 

fiii) Loans from Central Government 

23,854 

87,607 

2,01,581 

3,62,335 

(iv) Other debt (a) 




5,157 

12,035 

II. Unfunded debt 


5,737 

8,3i9 

13,493 

20,542 

IK. Gross total debt _ 


44,528 

1,23,194 

2,73,717 

4,71,156 
















Particulars 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 
(revise I) 

1966-67 

(budget) 

A. Debt raised in India ~ 

(a) Permanent debt - 

(i) Current loans 

1,438.46 

L508.63 

2,555.72 

3,419.86 

3,509.87 

(ii) Five-year interest free 
prize bonds, 1965 


15.63 

2.31 

0.3] 
9.1 < 

(iii) Premium prize bonds 




9.15 

(iv) 15-year annuity certificates 

0.96 

3.45 

3.89 

3.8o 

vv) Loans in course of repayment 6A9 

12.22 

22.73 

34.19 

36.5| 

Total permanent debt 

1,444.95 

1,521.81 

2,597.53 

3,469.40 

3,559.80 

(b) Floating debt- 

(i) Treasury bills 

358.02 

595.25 

1,106.29 

1,610.52 

1,727.52 

(ii) Special floating loan 

212.60 

212.60 

274.18 

340.70 

339.49 

(iii) Treasury deposit receipts 
and other floating loans 

6.73 

.06 

Total floating debt 

577.35 

807.91 

1,380.47 

1,951.22 

2,067.01 

Total A—debt raised in India 

2,022.30 

2,329.72 

3,978.00 

5,420.62 

5,626.81 


B. Debt raised outside India 

(i) Defence certificates 
00 England- 

India stocks, Rly. 
debentures and Rly. 
annuities 12.37 

U.K. Govt. loans 
Lazard Bros. & Co. Ltd. 

(iii) U.S.A- 

Loans from U.S.A. 

U.S. Export-Import Bank 
PL 480 
fiv) U.S.S.R. 

(v) Canada 

(vi) Federal Republic of 

Germany 

(vii) Japan 
(viii) Switzerland 

(ix) Czechoslovakia 

(x) Yugoslavia 

(xi) Poland 

(xii) Austria 
(xiii) Netherlands 
(xiv) Denmark 

(xy) Northern Rhodesia 
(xvi) New "Zealand 
(xvii) Sweden 
(xviii) Kuwait 

(xix) International Bank for 

Reconstruction and - 
Development 19.66 

(xx) International Development 
Association 

(xxi) Miscellaneous 


Total B-debt raised outside India 32.02 




0.09 

0.09 

2.61 

0.12 

0.04 

0.04 


106.52 

266.63 

282.57 


15.33 


.. 

91.72 

210.84 

755.79 

918.04 


25.41 

111.71 

112.86 


77.88 

528.36 

852.78 


57.48 

235.43 

255.15 


14.07 

18.43 

25.52 


103.19 

189.36 

202.08 


9.93 

56.98 

79.94 

\ 


6.57 

12.24 



7.39 

J3.47 


.. 

9.35 

11.26 

.. 


4.01 

5.69 



2.84 

3.71 



7.00 

10.45 


.. 

0.40 

1.16 



0.53 

0.26 

. . 


0.26 

0.19 

.. 

.. 

0.97 

2.18 



19.29 

16.08 

19.30 

140.19 

178.17 

210.80 

.. 


199.55 

273.80 

■ 

•• 

30.03 

3.08 

113.63 

760.96 

2,629.18 

3,293.44 


Tot^ public debt._ 2,054.33 2,443.35 4^7 38.96 8,049.80 8,920.25 
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Total Liabilities of the Government of India. 

(in crores of rupees) 


Sl 


Particulars 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 

(revised) 

1966-67 

(budget) 

Public debt 

2,054.33 

2,443.35 

4,738.96 

8.049.80 

8,920.25 

II. Small savings schemes 






(a) Post office savings bank 






deposits 

188.46 

293.62 

431.05 

629.55 

694.55 

(b) Post office certificates 

142.28 

239.36 

459.43 

727.65 

722.00 

(c) Cumulative time deposits 


., 

2.64 

36.90 

48.90 

(d) Treasury savings deposits 






and defence deposit certi- 






ficates. 

5.47 

41.40 

76.75 

126.31 

134.96 

(e) Other small savings certi- 






ficates. 

0.66 

0.43 

0.12 

0.40 

5.40 

Total Il-small savings schemes 

336.87 

574.81 

969.99 

1,520.81 

1,655.81 

III. Other unfunded debt 






(a) Provident funds 

95.05 

165.57 

289.14 

525.75 

583.33 

(b) Investment of deposits of U.S. 





Govt, counterpart funds 

.. 


240.41 

578.42 

459.42 

(c) Deposits under compulsory 






deposits scheme Act. 1963 




30.13 

29.13 

(d) Income-tax annuity deposits 



85.68 

130.08 

(e) Other items 

16.10 

17.41 

21.82 

24.71 

26.22 

Total Ill-other unfunded debt 

111.15 

182.98 

551.37 

1,244.69 

1,228.18 

IV. Reserve funds and deposits 






(a) Bearing interest 






(i) Reser/e funds 

165.26 

174.38 

116.01 

265.10 

293.05 

(ii) Other deposit accounts 

95.59 

14.58 

26.18 

21.65 

7.55 

(b) Not bearing interest- 






(i) Deposits of local funds 

1.67 

2.17 

3.42 

0.72 

0.86 

(ii) Civil deposits 

34.13 

56.35 

57.09 

105.88 

109.29 

(iii) Other deposits 

34.98 

43.17 

81.09 

89.17 

91.39 

(iv) Emergency risks (goods) 





insurance fund 




12.72 

14.18 

(v) Emergency risks (factories) 





insurance fund 




27.94 

30.69 

(vi) Other accounts 

31.42 

19.28 

0.13 

44.15 

44.35 

Total IV-Reserve funds and 






deposits. 

363.05 

309.93 

283.92 

567.33 

591.36 

Total liabilities 

2,865.40 

3,511.07 

6,544.24 

11,382.63 

12,395.60 

Amount due from Pakistan on 






account of her share of pre¬ 






partition debt (approx.) 

—300.00 

—300.00 

—300.00 

—300.00 

—300.00 

Net-liabilities of the Central 






Government 

2,565.40 

3,211.07 

6,244.24 

11,082.63 

12,095.60 

Excess of capital outlay and 






loans over liabilities 




1,007.99 

1,233.54 


2,565.40 

3,211.07 

'^,244.24 

12,090.62' 

13,329.14 
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THE LAND 




Land is India’s major asset and major 
problem. It supports nearly a 100 million 
cultivating families and their workmen. 


Land utilisation. Of India’s total land area 
of 3.27 million sq. km. some 47% is taken 
up by forests and unculiivable land. The 
following table shows the utilisation of land. 


Land Utilisation. 


{million hectares) 



1948-49 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1962-63 

Classification of reporting area. 






Forests 

'35.1 

40.5 

51.3 

55.8 

55.4 

Area not available for cultivation 

41.2 

47.5 

48.4 

50.0 

50.3 

Other uncultivated land 




(excluding fallow lands) 

. 37.7 

49.4 

38.9 

37.4 

36.7 

Total fallow lands 

. 25.6 

28.1 

24.1 

22.6 

21.2 

Net area shown 

98.4 

118.7 

129.2 

133.2 

136.2 

Total reporting area 

238.1 

284.3 

291.9 

298.9 

299.9 

Area sown more than once 

13.5 

13.2 

18.1 

19.5 

20.5 

Total cropped area 

111.9 

131.9 . 

147.3 

152.7 

156.7 


Landholdings. According to the National 
Sample Survey (Report No. 74) published in 
I 1963 the total number of operational hold¬ 
ings in India was estimated at about 6.2 
' crorcs, with a total area of 33.6 crores acre*? 

; with an average holding of 5.43 acres, 

, The bulk of the holdings w’ere individual 
;■ holdings, with about 50% of the holdings 
and 9% of the area, under joint operation, 
j About 20% of the operational holdings 


werd under lease, on widely varying condi¬ 
tions. 

About 72% of the holdings was fully or 
partially used for agricultural purposes. The 
great majority of holdings are fragmented— 
being made up of several bits of land lying 
scattered. The fragmentation works out at 
an all-India average of 5 fragments per 
holding. In the north and east of India the 
average was seven and in the south three. 


Distribution of Land (Operational) Holdings By Size: 1960-61 (Rural India) 


Area of holdings (acres) 

Number 

Area operated 


(million) 

(percent) 

(million 

(per cent) 




acres) 

Less than 1 

9.5 . 

19.4 

4.3 

1.3 

1 to less than 5 

21.3 

43.5 

57.1 

17.6 

5 to less than 10 

9.2 

18.9 

64.8 

19.9 

10 to less than 20 

5.5 

11.3 

75.6 

23.3 

20 to less than 50 

2.9 

5.8 

83.6 

25.7 

50 and above 

0.5 

1.1 

39.6 

12.2 

Total 

48.9 

100.0 

325.0 

100.0 


Figures: Provisional. Source: National Sample Survey, I6th round. 
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policy. The land policy of the 
/government in Jndia was dictated 
rly by considerations of land revenue. 
Such reforms in land tenure, as were carr¬ 
ied out by the British administrators, wore 
primarily intended to facilitate collection of 
land revenue. With the advent of indepen¬ 
dence, the Government of India launched 
a new land policy. The new policy had two 
aspects, economic and social. On the econo¬ 
mic side the object was to increase agricul¬ 
tural production by improved methods of 
agriculture and reorganisation of rights 
appertaining to land. On the social side.the 
objects were to secure a reduction in the 
disparity of wealth and income and to pro¬ 
vide equality of status and opportunity to 
all sections of the rural population. 


Land reforms. The Planning Commission 
has laid down the basic principles of land 
reformas follows (1) the elimination of idle 
landlords and intermediaries (2) a ceiling on 
holdings of substantial owners (3) the confir¬ 
mation of permanent rights to actual culti¬ 
vators (4) fixation of rent betweenand 1/5 of 
the produce. Land being a State subject, the 
responsibility for sponsoring land legislation 
devolve upon the States. Many have already 
passed land legislation, which though vary¬ 
ing greatly in detail, embody in substance 
the principles adumbrated by the Planning 
Commission. 


.\bolition of intermediaries. Legislation 
abolishing idle intermediaries like zamind- 
ars and jagirdars have already been passed 
in many Sfaies. The main problem that has 
emerged from such elimination is the ques¬ 
tion of paying compensation to the title 
holders.So far more thanRs4I5crores have 
been paid in cash or bonds as compens¬ 
ation to the hndowners. An estimated Rs. 
295 crores is still outstanding. Steps arc 
being taken by the States concerned to pay 
this balance and regularise the titles to land. 

Tenancy reforms. Land legislation, cont¬ 
aining provisions for fair rent, fixity of ten¬ 
ure and ownership for tenants, where inter¬ 
mediaries have been abolished, have been 
passed in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, 
Gujarat, Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, Mad- 
Jiya Pradesh, Madras, Maharashtra, Mysore, 
Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Ihtar Pradesh, 
West Bcng.il, and the Union territories of 
Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Manipur andTri- 
pma. 

Progress of tenar.cy laws. Andhra Pra¬ 
desh. I’i ilic former Andhra area, the existing 
provisions for security of tenure are of a 
temporary nature and ejectment of all Icn- 
arUs has been stayed. The rent is not to 
cscced 50 percent of the grcKSS produce for 
irrirr.itcd lands (28 I percent for lands irri¬ 
gated by baling) and 45 per coftt of produce 
fot d-y lands. l(\ \hc Tciangatia area,‘he 


Hyderabad Tenancy and AgriculturcillJ iills J 
Act applies. The Act conferred protected I 
tenancy rights on tenants who were in | 
continuous possession of land on specified ! 
dates. The rent is not to exceed one-fourth f 
of the gross produce for irrigated lands and , 
one fifth in other cases, or 3 to 5 times i 

the land revenue according to the class of ' 

soil, whichever is less. i 

( 

The optional right of purchase under the | 
Hyderabad Act was exercised by 14,284 t 
tenants in the Tclangana region in respect of 
1.05 lakh acres. The provision of compul¬ 
sory transfer of ownership to tenants have 
been enforced in parts of the area, and 
about 18,700 tenants have been made own¬ 
ers. 

A comprehensive legislation for the entire 
State of .Andhra Pradesh is under considerat¬ 
ion of the State legislature. 

A-ssani. Vndcr-raiyafs and share croppers 
(adhiars) have been given fixity of tenure 
subject to landlord’s right to resume land 
for personal cultivation. Each under-m/y^r 
or adhiar is, however, to be left with 3^ 
acres until he is allotted alternative land 
of equivalent value in the locality. 

The right of resumption expired on Feb¬ 
ruary 18, 1963 and under-ra/y^i/ir and 

adhiars now enjoy complete security of ten¬ 
ure. The crop share payable by the adhiar ' 
is not to exceed one- fourth of the produce 
where the cost of cultivation is met by the I 
landlord and one-fifth w'here the cost is met i 
by the adhiar. . 

Bihar. The tenant acquires occupancy 
rights on 12 year’s possession. The tenant 
holding land on a written lease is liable to 
ejectment on the expiry of the term of the 
lease. Tenants holding land on oral lease 
cannot be evicted except for misuse of land 
or non-payment of rent. An uiider-raiyat of 
a landlord possessing more than the ceiling 
limit (20 to 60 acres depending upon the 
class of land) has been given fixity of tenure 
subject to landlord’s right to resume land 
f^or personal cultivation. A minimum area is 
however, lobe left with the tenant. The rent 
is not to exceed one- fourth of the gross 
produce. 

Tenants have been given security 
of tenure subject to landlord’s right to res¬ 
ume land on the condition that cver>' 
tenant generally retains half the area leased. 
The period within which right of resumn- I 
tion could be exercised has expired. The ' 
rent is not to exceed 2 to 5 times the ass- 1 
essment, or one- sixth of the gross produce, ' 
whichever is less. 

In the former Bombay area, 9.20 lakh : 
tenants are eligible for acquisition of owner- 1 
ship of an area of 30.6 lakh acres. The act- , 
ual ownership is transferred on payment of t 
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P^ pnce. So far the work relating to 
^tion has been completed in 4.6 lakh 
covering about 14 lakh acres. 


Jammu and Kashmir. Tenants have fixity 
01 tenure subject to the landlord’s right to 
I resume a limited area. A landlord whose 
loldmg exceeds 12J^ acres is entitled 
to receive as rent one-fourth of the produce 
tor wet land and one-third of the produce 
tor dry land. Smaller landholders can receive 
Up to half the produce as rent. 


Kerala. The Kerala Land Reforms Act 
provides for fixity of tenure for tenants 
subject to landlord’s right to resume land 
{or personal cultivation in specified cases, 
the time for application for resumption 
expired on April 1,1965: till then 6,869 
applications had been filed. The rate of 
maximum rent has been laid down for 
various crops. For paddy lands the fair 
rent normally is one-fourth of the gross 
produce. Provision has also been made for 
transfer of ownership to tenants in respect 
ot non-resumablc land. The optional right 
ol purchase came into force on April 1,1964. 

Madhya Pradesh. Tenants have been 
conferred fixity of tenure in respect of a 
minimum area of 5 to 25 acres, depending 
o^nthe class of land and the period of lease. 

I he period in which a landlord could resu¬ 
me land held by a tenant in excess of this 
mea has expired. The rent is not to exceed 2 
o 4 times the land revenue. Provision has 
oeen made for transfer of ownership to tena¬ 
nts in respect of non-rcsumable lands. 

Madras. An interim rncasure for protec- 
ing tenants from eviction was enacted in 
1955, giving tenants security subject to the 
landlord’s right to resume land under specific 
Conditions. Rent is not to exceed 40 percent 
cf the produce for irrigated land (35 per 
cent where irrigation is supplemented by 
uft irrigation) and 33.J per cent in other 
cases. 


^ Maharashtra. Tenants have been given 
axity of tenure. The landowners wereper- 
utted to resume a limited area for personal 
uhivation. The period within which right 
^1 resumption could be exercised hasalre- 
‘dy expired. The ren^ is not to exceed 2 to 
limes the assessment or one-sixth of the 
, Produce, whichever is less. 

^^rovision has also been made for transfer 
I k‘ P'^'oership to tenants. In the former Bom- 
I . 3rea ownership in respect of 16.5 lakh 
ciiants would be transferred. Out f>f these 
I 14 lakh enquiries have been comp- 

j c cd and nearly 5.7 lakh tenants haveacq- 
I . ‘red ownership of 12 lakh acres of land. 

I Marafhvvada area, 36.184 tenants 

, been declared owners in respect of 5 
I ^^^h acres. 


A comprehensive legislal 
licabic to the entire reorganised State of 
Mysore was enacted in 1961, providing for 
fixity of tenure subject to the landlord’s 
right to resume up to half the leased area. 
The fair rent is not to exceed one-fourth to 
one-fifth of the gross produce, depending on 
the class of land. The Act has since been 
amended to remove certain defects, and 
enforced from October 1965. 

Orissa. A comprehensive legislation was 
enacted and later amended in 1965, which 
provides^ for fixity of tenurb subject to the 
landlord’s right to resume land not exceed¬ 
ing half the leased area; fair rent is not to 
exceed one-fourth of the produce. Tenants 
in non-resumablc area are to be provided 
with ovvnership rights. Provisions relating to 
regulation of rent came into force in Octo¬ 
ber and resumption for personal culti¬ 
vation in December 1965. 

Punjab. Tenants have been given security 
of tenure subject to landlord’s right of 
resumption. The tenant is to be left with at 
least 5 standard acres unless he is allotted 
alternative land by the State. The maxi¬ 
mum rent is not to exceed one-third of the 
gross produce. Tenants have been given 
optional right to purchase in specified cases.- 
Nearly 20.000 tenant.*? have acquired owner¬ 
ship of 1.3 lakh acres. 

Rajasthan. Tenants have been given com¬ 
plete security of tenure for a minimum area 
varying from 15.6 to 125 acres indifferent 
parts of the Stale. The land owner was 
permitted, up to October 1958, to resume 
land held by a tenant in excess of this area. 
Provision has been made for transfer of 
ownership for non-resumable area. The rent 
is not lo exceed one-sixth of the produce. 

Uttar Pradesh. All tenants and sub-ten- 
ants have been brought into direct relation¬ 
ship with the State and given complete 
security. 

West Bengal. All rent-receiving interests 
have been acquired by the State and the 
under-/'< 2 ;>'fir/.s and tenants have been brou¬ 
ght into direct relationship with it. Crop 
sharers {bargadars) do not get tenancy status 
but have fixity of tenure subject to v>vvner’s 
right to resume two-thirds of the area lea¬ 
sed. In case a person owns less than 7 v 
acres, he can resume the entire area from the 
bargadars. Ctoyj share is not to exceed .50 
percent of the produce if the landlord co.n- 
tributcs the cost of cultivation and 40 per 
cent if he does not. 

Union territories. In Delhi, tenants have 
been brought into direct contact with the 
State. In special ca:,es, where tenancies co*n- 
inue, rent is not to exceed one-fii ih of Uie 
gross produce or four times the land rcveaiic. 
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^machal Pradesh, tenants of owners 
more than Rs 125 as land revenue 
tia^ been brought into direct contact with 
the state. The landlord can resume for per¬ 
sonal cultivation one-fourth of his tenancy 
subject to a maximum limit of 5 acres. The 
rent is not to exceed one-fourth of the gross 
produce. 

In Manipur and Tripura, comprehensive 
legislation has been enacted providing for 
fixity of tenure to tenants, subject to land¬ 
lord’s right to resume and conferring owner* 
ship rights in non-rcsiimable areas. Rent is 
not to exceed one-fifth to one-fourth of the 
produce or four times the land revenue. 

In Goa and Pondicherry, interim protec¬ 
tion has been given to tenants, pending com¬ 
prehensive legislation. 

Ceiling on landholdings. The idea of a 
ceiling on land holdings in India was derived 
more from socialistic ideas than from ideas 
of increased productivity. The Planning 
Commission caught between socialism and 
increased productivity, devised a compro¬ 
mise by suggesting a distinction between 



holdings which were efficiently 
and those which were not. The Commission 
suggested that holdings which were 
efficiently managed were not to be subjected 
to ceilings, while others were to be cut 
down to the ceiling limits. This suggestion, 
though excellent in theory, was found im¬ 
possible in practice. Legislation on ceilings 
in different States proceeded on the rough 
and ready assumption that a particular 
number of acres represented the right cei¬ 
ling for each State. 

Ceiling has two aspects: ceilings on 
future acquisition and ceilings on existing 
holdings. Ceilings on future acquisitions 
will not deprive any one of existing proper¬ 
ties, but ceilings on existing holdings 
will mean deprivation of much of the exis¬ 
ting holdings. This will mean the re-distri- 
bution of excess land among co-operative 
farming societies or tenants or landless 
workers according to the special circumst¬ 
ances prevailing in each State. Legislation 
regarding maximum holdings have fixed the 
ceilings as under in the different States. 


State 

Future acquisitions 

Existing holdings 

Andhra Pradesh 

18 to 216 acres 

27 to 324 acres 

Assam 

50 acres 

50 acres 

Bihar 

20 to 60 acres 

20 to 60 acres 

Gujarat 

19 to 132 acres 

19 to 132 acres 

Jammu & Kashmir 

22} acres 

22} acres 

Kerala 

15 to 36 acres 

15 to 37J acres 

Madhya Pradesh 

25 to 75 acres 

25 to 75 acres 

Madras 

24 to 120 acres 

24 to 120 acres 

Maharashtra 

18 to 126 acres 

18 to 126 acres 

Mysore 

18 to 144 acres 

27 to 216 acres 

Orissa 

25 to 100 acres 

25 to 100 acres 

Punjab 

30 std. acres 

30 std. acres 

Rajasthan 

30 std. acres 

30 std. acres 

Uttar Pradesh 

\2\ acres 

40 acres 

West Bengal 

25 acres 

25 acres 

Himachal Pradesh 

30 acres in Chamba district 
and land assessed at Rs.l25 
in other districts 

30 acres in Chamba district and 
land assessed at Rs.l25 in 
other areas. 

M'lnipur 

25 acres 

25 acres 

Tripura 

25 to 75 acres 

25 to 75 acres 


Progress of ceiling la^vs. Some progress has 
been made in the implementation of legisl¬ 
ation regarding ceilings. In Jammu and 
Kashmir 4.5 lakh acres have been taken over 
and distributed. In West Bengal 7.8 lakh 
acres have been declared surplus. The State 
Government has come into possession of 
4.35 lakh acres of agricultural land which 
is being leased out to share- croppers and 
landless workers on a yearly basis pending 
its final disposal.; further area will benme 
available as implementation proceeds. In 


IJttr Pradesh 2.2 lakh acres have been dec¬ 
lared surplus of which 95,598 acres have 
been distributed. In Maharashtra about 
90,918 acres held by sugar factories have 
been declared surplus and 57,247 acres have 
been taken os'er by the State government. 
Pending formation of co-operative farming 
societies, this area has been entrusted for 
management to the Maharashtra State Far¬ 
ming Corporation. In addition to this 
76,924 acres held by landlords have 
been declared surplus. In Assam 24666 acres 
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acquired. Ill Madras, out of 10,449 
^ arplus holders, final settlement has 
xj^coiv^jl^pared in 32 cases and 729 acres 
been declared surplus. In Punjab 3.92 
lakh standard acres were declared surplus 
out of which 1.22 lakh standard acres have 
been utilised for settling tenants. In Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh and 
parts of Tripura the provisions in the legis¬ 
lation relating to ceiling have been brought 
into force, rules framed and preliminary 
steps are being taken for implementing the 
legislation. In Mysore and Orissa provisions 
were amended to remove certain deficiencies 
before enforcement. 


Constitutional tangle. The projected land 
reforms carried out in many Stales came 
*nto conflict, with the fundamental rights, 
guaranteed to citizens under the Constitut¬ 
ion. The Union Government came to the 
rescue of the States by amend ing the Consti¬ 
tution in 1951. This amendment known as 
the Constitution (First Amendment) Act ad¬ 
ded among other things 2 new articles 31 A 
and 31 B and a Ninth Schedule to the 
Constitution. The Ninth Schedule is a blan¬ 
ket affair, which protects all legislations in¬ 
cluded in it, from judicial purview. All the 
land reform legislations, passed by the 
1 Various States until then were included in 
I the Ninth Schedule. 

I Further constitutional difficulties were 
experienced in land legislation, which were 
removed by the Constitution (Fourth Amen- 
^fnent) Act,\955. This act amended Articles 
•^lj3l A and 305 and added a few more 
Autries to the 9th Schedule. 


The constitutional troubles of land legi¬ 
slation were however not over. New legal 
uoubts having arisen, the Constitution was 
\urther amended in 1964, by the Constirut- 
(Seventeenth Amendment) Act This 
Act amended Article 31 further and also 
included 64 land enactments in the Ninth 
Schedule. 

The Supreme Court of India, held in 
Sankari Prasad’s Case (1951) that the Consti¬ 
tution (hirst Amcndment)Act, l95l was valid. 
1 his decision was confirmed by the Supreme 
^ourt in Sajjan Singh's case where it held 
j Constitution (Seventeenth Amendment) 

1964 valid. But twojudg:es having ex- 
I Pressed doubts on the constitutionality of 
I tue amendments, the whole question came 
Pp before a Full Bench of the Supreme 
i !^ourt, which declared its judgement onFeb. 

I 1967 by which its previous decisions 
‘u SauLari Prasad and Sajjan Singh cases 
^'ere overruled. The Full Bench allowed the 
|^‘ficndments(Nos.l,4, and l7)to stand though 
i they were constitutionally invalid and ruled 


that the Parliament cannot make an: 
ther encroachments on the fundam’ 
rights, by any Constitution Amendment. * 



Land reforms, so far undertaken, were 
primarily expropriative in character and had 
popular socialistic overtones. They rode 
rough-shod over the fundamental rights, 
guaranteed by the Constitution so much so 
that the government was forced to amend 
the Constitution and provide the shelter of 
the Ninth Schedule to land reform legis¬ 
lations. 

Fragmentation. Land reforms overlooked 
the most damaging aspect of agricultural 
holdings in India on a nation-wide basis 
namely fragmentation. The National Sam¬ 
ple Survey (Report No.74) showed that 
land holdings in India, were fragmented on 
an average of 5 fragments for a holding. 
Such fragmentation more than any other 
factor has pulled down the productivity of 
Indian agriculture. But no legislation was 
adopted by the States in India for a comp'’' 
Isory consolidation of these fragmented 
holdings, as was done in Europe many years 
ago. The reason for this omission was main¬ 
ly political. Compulsory consolidation had 
no political appeal,on the contrary, it would 
have occasioned loud protests all over the 
country against the government. 


Solution to fragmentation. The govern¬ 
ment, apparently thought of getting over the 
intractable problem of fragmented holdings 
by a three-fold policy, first legislation was 
enacted to prevent future fragmentation and 
sub-division of land by regulating transfers, 
partitions and leases. The following States 
have adopted such legislation: Assam, Bihar 
Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Prasesh, 
West Bengal, Manipur, Tripura and the 
former Hyderabad areas of Andhra Pradesh 
and Mysore. Secondly, the government en¬ 
couraged consolidation. Thus it is claimed 
that through the last fifteen years, some 
million acres of fragmented holdings have 
been consolidated mainly in Punjab, Uttar 
Pradesh, MadhyaPradesh, Rajasthan and 
Maharashtra. Third and most impotant, 
the government sponsored a move¬ 
ment for co-operative farming all over 
India. This was supposed to be a sort 
of magic wand that eliminated the problem 
of fragmentation and low productivity at one 
stroke. The progress of co-operative farm¬ 
ing is discussed elsewhere (see agriculture) 
It may however be stated that the schemes 
of consolidation and co-operative farming 
have not added appreciably to the producti¬ 
vity of land in India. 


* See chapter on Constitution and Govern¬ 
ment for further details. 
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Ian movement. Bhoodan ([iterally 
land) movement was started by 
larya Vinoba Bhave, one of the venerated 
disciples of Gandhiji. The Acharya himself 
went to all parts of India, collecting donat¬ 
ions of land, for distribution to the landless 
from the landed class in agricultural areas. 
From others, he collected various other 
donations like SampattUlan (donations of 
money). Bhudhidan (free intellectual work) 
and Sramdan (free manual work) etc. 

The Acharya started the movement in 
April 1951. It soon grew into a nation-wide 



movement. In some places, cntire|^^^J§g^ 
(Gramdan) were donated to the movement. 
This started the vogue of Gramdan. In 
Gramdan, it is assumed, that the whole land 
in the village belongs to the village comm¬ 
unity, as a whole. 

Till the end of October 1965 about 42 lakh 
acres were donated under the Bhoodan 
movement and nearly 11,370 villages have 
joined the Gramdan movement. 

Legislation for facilitating necessary trans¬ 
fers of land olTercd in Bhoodan and Gram- 
dan have been passed in many Statts. 


AGRICULTURE 


India is primarily an agricultural count- 
r> . More than 70% of the total population 
is dependent on agriculture. As in 1964-65 
agricuhure accounted for 50% of the natio¬ 
nal income. Two outstanding features of 
agrieul’ural produ: ion in India arc (i) the 
wide variety of crops and (ii) the prepond¬ 
erance of food over non-food crops. 

India ranks first in the world in the pro¬ 
duction of groundnuts and tea, and enjoys 
a virtual monopoly in the production of 
lac. It is the second largest producer of rice, 
jute, raw sugar, rape- seed, sesamum and 
castor seed. 

.Major crops. Food crops. Rice is the 
leading food crop of India. It is mainly 
cultivated in Madras, Andhra Pradesh, Ben¬ 
gal, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Assam 
and Maharashtra. 

Wheat is the staple food in central and 
northern India and stands next only to 
rice in importance. Uttar Pradesh and Pun¬ 
jab are the main wheat-growing areas. 

Barley is a subsidiary food to wheat eaters 
and is grown mainly in Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar. 

Millets; jowar (also called cholam) and 
bajra arc the two most important varieties 
oi millets, Jowar is mainly grown in Maha¬ 
rashtra, Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Madras and Uttar Pradesh, while bajra is 
grown in Rajasthan, Maharashtra, Uttar 
Pradesh, Madras and Punjab, in order of 
'mpurtancc. 

Ma i.?e, commonly known as makai or 
hliutia is another variety of millets grown 
lii unly in I'liar Pradesh and Bihar. 

Ragi is a comparafiwly minor crop and 
iS grown in Uitar Pradesh,Bihar and Madras. 

Gram and pulses: tiiese constitute an 
important and balancing item of diet for 


the vegetarian population. They form the 
major source of protein for vegetarians. 

Gram is the most commonly grown 
pulse in India. Khesari, mung, masur, anhar, 
maHai and kalai arc also grown c.xtensively 
throughout India. 

Spices. Though cultivated on modest 
scales spices are an important item in the ; 
foreign trade of the country and earn consi- I 
dcrable foreign exchange for India. ? 

Pepper, by far the most important of the 
spices, is grown mainly in Kerala. 

Cardamom, another spice, is growm on the 1 
higher elevations of the Western Ghats, * 
with the main concentration in the Carda¬ 
mom Hills ofKemla. 

Cashew-nut is only second to pepper in 
the foreign trade of India. The cashew grows 
all along the W'cst coast of India and in 
some parts of the east coast. Kerala, however 
is the chief producer and exporter of 
cashew-nuts. ^ 

Ginger is mainly grown in Kerala, though | 
it is also found in States like Uttar Pradesh. 
Green ginger is used for home consumption, 
while dried ginger (called chukkii) is mainly j 
exported. ; 

Turmeric: the principal turmeric grow- - 
ing areas are Andhra Pradesh and Orissa. ' 
To a smaller extent, it is cultivated in ■ 
Madras and Kerala. 

Od seeds. India is one of the largest ; 
producers of oil seeds. Oil seeds are either ■' 
edible or non-edible. Groundnut, sesamum, 
mustard, coconut and kusumare the most j 
important edible oil seeds. Some of the oil |i 
seed crops are perennial, such as coconut. ; 
neem and mahiia. Others like groundnut 
sesamum and mustard are annual. Indian 
Central Oil-seeds Committee promotes the 
development of oil seeds cultivation and 
marketing. 
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produces a very important indii- 
tl. It is cultivated all over India, the 
'areas being Madhya Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Bihar and Rajas¬ 
than. 

Castor, another non-edible seed like 
linseed, is a virtual monopoly of India. It 
grows in all parts of India, mainly Andhra 
Pradesh. 



more than 40% of the world’s reqikitjft*^ 
ents. The tea plantations are found mainly 
in Assam and in Kerala. 

Coffee: India produces less than 1 % of the 
world’s output of coffee. All the same, it is 
one of the major plantation crops in India. 
Mysore is the most important centre of 
coffee cultivation, followed by Madras and 
Kerala. 


I 


I 

I 

I 

I 


Groundnuts: India has the largest area 
under groundnuts in the world. Nearly 80% 
of groundnut cultivation is concentrated in 
Madras and Andhra Pradesh. Groundnut 
is a tasty, edible oil-seed. Raw groundnut 
oil is used in the manufacture of soap and 
glycerine. The oil is now being refined and 
hydrogenated on a large scale. The hydro¬ 
genated oil, commonly known as vanaspa- 
thi is rapidly replacing other cooking oils 
like coconut oil and even threatening to 
displace “ghee’*. The cake left over after 
extraction of the oil is excellent for cattle 
feed and manure and is widely used for 
both purposes in India. 

Rape and mustard are two very import¬ 
ant edible oil-seeds. Uttar Pradesh is the 
leading producer in both rape and mustard. 
Other areas arc Bihar, Punjab, Assam and 
Rajasthan. 

Sesarnum also called gingelly is a 
nice edible oil-seed. The chief growers of 
sesamurn are Uttar Prade.^h and Madras, 
followed by Rajasthan, Andhra Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh. 

Coconut is an important and tasty oil* 
yielding fruit. The kernel of the ripe nut,is 
an essential ingredient in many culinary pre¬ 
parations. The kernel, dried into copra is 
crushed for oil, and the cakes left over 
after crushing arc used as cattle feed. 
Coconut oil is greatly in demand for cook¬ 
ing purposes and still more greatly in the 
manufacture of soap and toilet preparations. 

The tender coconuts, provide both food 
and drink in the shape of its succulent 
kernel and its refreshing drink. The un¬ 
opened bunch of coconut flowers which are 
fi)und enclosed in a thick sheath, arc tapped 
for the popular drink’‘toddy”. The leaves 
of the coconut tree provide ideal thatching 
material. The strong hard timber is used 
for building purposes. 

The bulk of the coconut cultivation is on 
Hio west coast of India, more especially in 
Kerala. Madras, Andhra Pradesh, Mysore, 
Orissa and Bengal also produce coconuts. 

Col toil seed is a by-product of cotton 
cultivation. Its oil is edible and its cakes 
iisci) n . cattle feed. 

Plantation crops. Tea: India is the largest 
producer of ten in the world, and supplies 


Rubber: cultivation of natural rubber on 
plantation scale was first undertaken in 
Kerala. Mysore and Coorg. 

Fibres. Cotton is the chief fibre crop of 
India. The important cotton producing 
tracts are Maharashtra, Gujarat, Madhya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Andhra 
Pradesh and Madras. 

•lute: after partition, the main jute prod¬ 
ucing area of India is West Bengal. Bihar, 
Orissa and Assam also produce moderate 
quantities of jute. 

Hemp, used for cordage and canvas is 
grown in India, chiefly in .Madhya Pradesh, 
Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal. 

Silk: Mysore accounts for 2/3 of the out¬ 
put of standard silk. Among local varieties 
of silk arc (i) Mulberry silk, cultivated in 
parts of Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Punjab and 
Kashmir (ii)‘Tasar’ silk in Madhya Pradesh 
and Bihar (iii) “Eri" silk produced in West 
Bengal and Assam and (iv) “Muga”silk in 
Assam and Manipur. 

Other cash crops. Sugar-cane: India is a 
major producer of sugar. Sugar-cane is chi¬ 
efly grow n in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar and 
to a lesser extent in Andhra Pradesh, Madras 
and Kerala. India's average yield peracreis 
however only 14 tons as against 56 tons in 
Java and 62 tons inHawai. 

Tobacco: India stands third in the world 
in the production of tobacco. Andhra Prad¬ 
esh is by and far the leading producer of 
tobacco in India contributing as much as 
40% of the total output. Bombay comes next 
followed by Madras, Mysore,Orissa, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and Punjab. 

Myrobalan is a small fruit found on trees 
in mixed deciduous forests normally below 
3000ft. altitude but occasionally up to 5,000 
ft. Pulped, it yields a substance useful in 
tanning industry. The fruit i.> found in 
Madhya Pradesh, Madras. Bombay, Bihar 
and Orissa. 

Lac is a resinous substance secreted by 
an insect which lives as a parasite uncer¬ 
tain trees known as “Inc hosts’* The 
principal “lac hosts" are palas, ber and 
kusum. The important places of produv’t- 
ion arc Chota Nagpur (Bihar), Pundia 
(Bengal) and certain parfs of Bombay 
Orissa and Assam. 
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0(11 grass oil is an essential 
..^stilled from the leaves of a 
__^_dal species of grass. It is used for extr¬ 
acting aromatic chemicals, and in perfumery, 
cosmetics and pharmaceutical prepartions. 
Nearly 75% of the world’s supply of this oil 
is produced by Kerala. 

Arecanuts arc small nuts, the kernel of 
which is used f^or chewing, along with betel 
leaves, lime and in some places, with tobacco 
leaf. Variously called, “Thambulam”. “Pan 
Supari” and “Murukkan” the betel leaf- 
cum-lime-cum areca (with or without tobacco) 
occupies an important place in the religious^ 
social and cultural life of India. Arecanuts 
occupy about 2,S3,054 acres, Kerala leading 
with 1,54, 920 acres, Mysore and Assam 
following with 72,128 and 49,017 Tcspocti- 
vcly. 

Seasons.. There are two well-defined 
crop seasons;(i) kharif and(ii) rabi. The 
major kharif crops are rice, Jowar, bajra 
maize, cotton, sugarcane, sesamum and 
groundnut. The major rabi crops arc w'heat, 
barley, gram, linseed, rape and mustard. 
The seasons and duration of principal crops 
are shown alongside. 


(kgs. per hectare) 


Crop 

Crop Seasons 
Season 

Duration 

Rice 

Winter 

5^—6 months 


Autumn 

4—4^ 



Summer 

2—3 


Wheat 

Rabi 

5—5^ 


Jowar 

Kharif 

4^-5 



Rabi 

4^-5 



Zaid Kharif 



Bajra 

Maize 

Kharif 



Kharif 

4—4i^ 


Ragi 

Kharif 

3^ 


Barley 

Rabi 

5-5i 


Gram 

Rabi 

6 


Sugarcane 

Perennial 

10-12 

>» 

Sesamum 

Kharif 

3i—4 


Groundnut 

Kharif(Early) 4--4| 


Rape and 

(Late)j 4i—5 

»» 

mustard 

Rabi 

4—5 



Zaid Rabi 

4 


Linseed 

Rabi 

5—5J 

” 

Castor 

Kharif(Early) 

6 



(Others) 

8 


Cotton 

Kharif(Early) 

6-7 



(Late) 

7—8 


Tobacco 

Kharif 

7 


Jute 

Kharif 

6—7 


Principal Crops 




Crops 

1949-50 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1963-64 

1964-65 

Rice 

771 

668 

874 

1,013 

1,036 

1,074 

Wheat 

655 

663 

708 

851 

731 

898 

Jowar 

378 

353 

387 

533 

509 

545 

Bajra 

306 

288 

302 

286 

346 

381 

Sugar cane * 

3,420 

3,342 

3,289 

4,613 

4,695 

4,841 

Colton 

95 

88 

88 

125 

121 

119 

Jute 

/ 1,190 

1,043 

1,082 

1,183 

1,283 

L30I 

Groundnut f 

863 

775 

752 

745 

766 

873 


♦ In terms of gur. >r Nuts in shell. 


Agricultural Productivity 


Index numbers 

Base: year ended June 1950=100 

Year Gross Production Yield 

sown area per hectare 


1950-51 

99.9 

95.6 

95.7 

1951-52 

101.7 

9.^5 

95.9 

1952 :3 

105.3 

102.0 

96.9 

1953-54 

111.2 

114.3 

102.8 

1954-^5 

112.3 

117.0 

104.2 


1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 


115.0 

116.0 

114.7 

119.4 

120.7 

120.8 

123.8 

122.5 

122.9 
124.2 


116.8 
124.3 
115.9 
J33.5 
1.^0.3 
142.2 
144.8 

137.5 

142.6 

157.6 


101.6 

107.2 
101.0 
111.8 
108.0 
117.7 
117.0 

112.2 
116.0 
126.9 


Note:- The indices given above allow for 
changes in statistical coverage and 
method of estimation. 
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Index Numbers of Agriculture Production. 
(Base: Year ended June 1950=100) 


IL 


Commodities/Groups 


Weights 

(percent) 

1950*51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1964*65 

Foodgraiiis 


66.9 

90.5 

115.3 

137.1 

149.1 

Cereals 


58.3 

90.3 

114.9 

138.3 

152.5 

Rice 


35.3 

87.9 

114.2 

137.7 

153.9 

Wheat 


8.5 

101.1 

131.3 

162.8 

178.9 

Pulses 


8.6 

91.7 

118.4 

129.0 

125.8 

Non-foodgrains 


33.1 

105.9 

119.9 

152.6 

174.9 

Oilseeds 


9.9 

98.5 

108.6 

134.0 

163.4 

Groundnut 


5.1 

I0I.4 

112.4 

142.1 

182.3 

Fibres 


4.5 

108.6 

149.7 

176.0 

201.1 

Cotton 


2.8 

110.7 

153.9 

202.1 

206.0 

Jute 


1.4 

106.3 

135.8 

125.3 

184.2 

Plantations 


3.6 

104.0 

113.2 

129.2 

156.9 

Tea 


3.3 

103.8 

107.2 

120.9 

xU\.6 

Coffee 


0.2 

112.3 

196.1 

246.4 

xMl.S 

Miscellaneous 


15.1 

110.3 

120.1 

163.4 

178.9 

Sugarcane 


8.7 

13.7 

119.8 

183.9 

202.1 

All commodities 


100.0 

95.6 

116.8 

142.2 

157.6 


X Provisional 


Index Numbers of Area, Production and Oilseeds 


Yield per Hectare: Selected Crops 
(Base: Year ended June 1950=100) 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 

106.5 
II9.3 
136.0 
145.1 

146.5 

98.5 

108.6 

134.0 

132.8 

163.4 

92.5 
.91.0 

98.5 

91.5 
111.5 


Gross Production 
sown area pei 

Yield 
• hectare 

Rice 




Cotton 




1950*51 

100.9 

87.9 

87.1 

1950-51 

119.2 

110.7 

92.9 

1955*56 

103.1 

114.2 

110.8 

1955-56 

164.0 

153.9 

93.8 

1960-61 

111.4 

137.7 

123.6 

1960-61 

154.4 

202.1 

130.9 

1963-64 

116.1 

146.6 

126.3 

1963-64 

165.6 

209.3 

126.4 

1964-65 

117.6 

153.9 

130.9 

1964-65 

165.5 

2060 

124.5 

Wheat 




Jute 




1950-51 

99.9 

101.1 

101.2 





1955-56 

126.7 

131.3 

103.6 

1950-51 

121.3 

106.3 

87.6 

1960-61 

132.5 

162.8 

122.9 

1955-56 

149.4 

135.8 

90.9 

1963-64 

138.3 

146.1 

105.6 

1960-61 

133.5 

125.3 

93 9 

1964-65 

137.9 

178.9 

129.7 

1963-64 

183.4 

187.4 

101.7 

Pulses 




1964-65 

178.6 

184.2 

103.1 

1950-51 

91.9 

91.7 

99.8 

Sugarcane 




1955-56 

116.8 

118.4 

J0I.4 

1950-51 

116.4 

113.7 

97.7 

1960-61 

118.3 

129.0 

109.0 

1955-56 

125.1 

119.8 

95.7 

1963-64 

120.8 

102.8 

85.1 

1960-61 

163.6 

183.9 

112.4 

1964-65 

120.5 

125.8 

104.4 

1963-64 

152.8 

173.9 

11.3.8 

All foodgrains 



1964-65 

172.3 

202,1 

117.3 

l'J50-51 

97.9 

90.5 

92.4 





i955-56 

111.9 

115.3 

103.0 





1960-61 

116.9 

137.1 

117.3 

Note: The 

indices 

given above 

allow' f( 

1965-64 

117.6 

135.9 

115.6 

changes, in statistical coverage ai 

1964-65 

118.8 

149.1 

125.5 

method ot estimaljon. 
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farming. Co-operative farm- 
to have been accepted by the 
and the Planning Commission, 
as the sure specific for the ills of Indian agri¬ 
cultural economy. 


Central Rice Research Institute, 
specialises in rice research. 



Central Potato Research Institute, Simla 
carries on research in potatoes. 


The scheme is supposed (i) to tide over 
the problem of fragmented holdings by weld¬ 
ing them into an economic holding under 
a co-operative scheme (ii) to increase pro¬ 
ductivity and standard of living and (iii) to 
wipe out rural indebtedness. 

In pursuance of these objectives the Third 
Plan proposed the formation of 318 pilot 
projects, each comprising 10 co-operative 
farming societies, were to be organised in 
selected community blocks in the country 
Assistance was also to be given for co-oper¬ 
ative farms formed outside the pilot project 
areas. 

As against 3,180 pilot co-operative farms, 
to be formed during the Third Plan, 2,328 
were organised till end of November 1965. 
2,192 societies w’ere also organised outside 
the project areas. The total number of so¬ 
cieties for pilot and non-pilot areas (Nov. 
1965) comes to 4,420, with a membership 
of 86,986 and covering an area of 4,88.130 
acres. 

Preference is given to farming societies? 
in the allocation of lands reclaimed by 
government and other cultivable lands in 
the possession of the government including 
excess lands that may be taken over under 
the ceiling laws. A National Co-operative 
farming Advisory Board has been set up for 
planning and promoting co-operative farm¬ 
ing. 

Agricultural 'csearch. The Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research (I.C.A.R.) esta¬ 
blished in 1929, undertakes agriailtural and 
animal husbandry education and research. 
The Council does not possess any research 
institution of its own, but it sponsors agri¬ 
cultural re.search in Central and State re¬ 
search institutions, universities and recog. 
nised private research stations. 

’ndia’s largest agricultural research insti¬ 
tute the Indian Agricultural Research 
Inst^'uti. originally started at Pusa, in 1905, 
but .ince transferred to New Delhi. The 
instiiute been accorded university status, 
1» conducts lundnmcntal and applied rc- 
.scur.-h and imparts training to post-graduate 
student i?^ agriculture. 


Central Vegetable Breeding Station, Kulu, 
e.xperiments in adapting European plants 
to Indian conditions. 

Indian Institute of Sugar Technology, Kan- ■ 

pur, does research work in sugar technology. 

Indian Institute of Sugar-cane Research, j 

Lucknow, and the Sugarcane Breeding Insti- 
tute, Coimbatore, do invaluable work in ' 

developing new and better strains of sugar- 
cane. ; 

Indian Lac Research Institute, Namkum 
(Ranchi) investigates problems relating to 
lac. 

In addition, there are commodity commi- ; 

ttees which operate or subsidise research j 
schemes in their respective commodities. i 

1. Indian Central Cotton Committee, ;j 

Maiunga, Bombay. '] 

2. Indian Central Jute Committee, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

3. Indian Central Oil Seeds Committee. 

4. Indian Central Sugar-cane Committee. 

5. Indian Central Coconut Committee. 

6. Indian Central Arccanut Committee. 

7. Indian Central Tobacco Committee. 

8. Indian Lac Cess Committee, Namkum, 

Ranchi. 

9. Indian Central Spices and Cashewnut 
Committee. 

10. Tea Board, Calcutta. 

11. Coffee Board, Bombay. 

12. Rubber Board, Kottayam, Kerala. 

Agricultural production in 1965—66. 

Agricultural production in India fell con¬ 
siderably in 1965-66 mainly on account of 
drought conditions. The monsoon rains 
have been so erratic that while croos with¬ 
ered in one area, floods washed them out 
in another, x This has particularly affected 
the food situation in India. 

The following table gives a comparative 
survey of agricultural production in 1964-65 
and 1965-66. 


X Also see chapter on irrigation. 
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1965-66 1964-65 Decrcase(-)of column 2 

( (final (partially over column 3 

i Crop estimate) revised - 

estimate) Absolute Percent 


Food grains: 
Kharif cereals. 


Rice 

30,614.2 

39,034.2 

-8,420.0 

-21.6 

Jowar 

7,792.1 

9,749.0 

-2,256.9 

-23.2 

Bajra 

3,597.8 

4,453.9 

- 856.1 

-19.2 

Maize 

4,632.0 

4,658.1 

- 26.1 

- 0.6 

Ragi 

1,304.9 

1,897.6 

- 592.7 

-31.2 

Small millets 

1,601.6 

1,952.5 

- 350.9 

-18.0 

Total kharif cereals 

49,242.6 

61,745.3 

-12,502.7 

-20.2 

Rabi cereals. 





Wheat 

10,720.5 

12,290.3 

-1,569.8 

-12.8 

Barley 

2,284.2 

2,522.6 

- 238.4 

- 9.5 

Total rabi cereals 

13,004.7 

14,812.9 

-1,808.2 

-12.2 

Total cereals 

62,247.3 

76,558.2 

-14,310.9 

-18.7 


Pulses 


Gram 

4,441.6 

5,785.2 

-1,343.6 

-23.2 

Tur 

1,688.3 

1,887.8 

- 199.5 

-10.6 

Other kharif pulses 

1,309.0 

1,716.1 

- 407.1 

-23.7 

Other rabi pulses 

2,578.0 

3,048.3 

- 470.3 

-15.4 

Total pulses 

10,016.9 

12,437,4 

-2,420.5 

-19.5 

Total foodgrains 

72,264.2 

88,995.6 

-16,731.4 

-18.8 

Other crops: 

Sugar-cane (gur) 

11,830.0 

12,031.2 

- 201.2 

- 1.7 

Black pepper 

23.25 

24.02 

- 0.67 

- 2.8 

Oilseeds: 

Groundnut (nut in shell) 

4,022,1 

5,887.7 

-1,865.6 

-31.7 

Castorseed 

71.2 

108.3 

- 37.1 

-34.3 

Sesamum 

406.5 

492.8 

- 86.3 

-17.5 

Fibres: 

Jute X 

4,585.0 

6,020.5 

-1,535.5 

-25.5 

Mesta X 

1,244.0 

1,583.1 

- 339.1 

-21.4 


X In thousand bales of 180 Ms. each. 


Foodgrains. In 1964-65, the fourth year for more than half of the total decline, 
of the Third Plan, foodgrains production c • r ^ 

had touched the 89-million tonnes, but the , The e.\tra.ordjnary short-fall in food pro- 
end of the Plan (1965-66) saw production duction within an yean has led to record 
pulled down to 72.3 million tonnes, much imports in 1966. Total imports of cereals 
less than the production at the beginning of from January to October 1966 have amoun- 
the Third Plan. A major part of the short- ted to 9.4 million tonnes, comprising 7.2 mi- 
fall in production was accoimted for by r/ce, lUon tonnes of wheat, 1.5 million tonnes 
in which the decline was 8.4 million tomies. of milo and maize and 0.7 tonnes of rice. 
f'K/iefl/fell by 1.6 million tonnes, undfowar 

by 2.2. Ptdses as a whole registered a fall of The followirig table shows the impo*' of 
2.4 million tonnes, grain alone accoimting food grains into India till 1965. 
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ports of Foodgrains. 



Quantity 

(million 

tonnes) 

C. & F. 
value-Rs 
million 

1948 

2.9 

1,297 

1950 

2.2 

806 

1955 

0.7 

331 

1960 

5.1 

1,928 

1961 

3.5 

1,296 

1962 

3.6 

1,411 

1963 

4.6 

1,836 

1964 

6.3 

2,663 

1965.\: 

7.5 

2,903 


Provisional. 


procurement has been higher. The foil 
table shows the, procurement figun 
1964-65 and 1965-66. 

Procurement of Cereals. 



{In thousand tonnes) 
1964-65 


1965-66 


Rice 

2,899 

jr2,893 

Wheat 

87 

463 

Barley 

3 

3 

Pulses (mainly gram) 

257 

377 

Jowar 

377 

478 

Bajra 

42 

33 

Maize 

29 

114 


Infernal procurement. As the food posi¬ 
tion grows lighter, the internal procurement 
grows higher—at least that is how it looks. 
Despite the shortfall in production in 1965-66 


Total foodgrains 3,694 4,361 

a: Latest official estimates place riec pro¬ 
curement in the first eleven months of 
1965-66 at 30 million tonnes. 


IRRIGATION 


Rainfall. Indian apiculture, has proverbia¬ 
lly been a gamble in the rains. The last 
three year's, have brought this truth home. 
In 1964, while Madras, Mysore, Gujarat, 
parts of Punjab and Andhra Pradesh and 
Maliarashtra had an excess of more than 
20% over the normal, the rest of India had 
normal or deficient rainfall. 

The normal and deficient areas included 
some of the traditionally rainiest areas in 
India, like Assam and Kerala. In 1965,most 
of the excess rainy areas of the previous 
vjar had plus normal rainfall, while the 
rest of (he country experienced subnormal 
or dcllcicnt rains. The rainfall however 
was as usual quite unevenly distributed. 
Thus, though the year(l965) w'as exception¬ 
ally dry on the whole, certain areas labou¬ 
red under high floods—especially in Assam, 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Uttar 
Pradesh and VVc.st Bengal. It is estimated 
tliri tlio floods of 1965, affected an area of 
a million luctai c:. and a population of 3 
millions. The damage to the crops was 
placed at about Rs 3 crores and the total 
damage at about Rs7 crores. 

In 1966 ilic whole pattern of rainfall 
changed. Only Madras and the western 
portion of Andhra Pradesh ioceived excess 
rainfall ( h 20% or more while Kerala, My¬ 
sore, the rest of Andhra Pradesh and the 
interior arc:is vf Maharashtra, parrs of 
Kashniii' and Punjab had iiorm^.l or subnor¬ 
mal rams 1 I9%to-l9%) while the rcsi of 


India ran terribly short of rain(-20% to-59%). 
Dr. Gangopdhyaya, Director of Agricultural 
Meteorology, India summed up the position 
jnOct. 1966 as follows: 

“While the country as a whole had below 
average rainfall, Madras State and Rayab- 
seema (Andhra) had excess of rainfall 
and Assam, West Bengal, West 
Uttar Pradesh, the Punjab, Himachal Prad¬ 
esh and Jammu and Kashmir had normal 
rainfall. The rest of the country had deficit 
rainfall by about 20 to 40 per cent of the 
normal. The central parts of the countiy 
had nearly as little rainfall this ear as 
they had last year. This year rainfall posi¬ 
tion in the extreme north-western parts of 
the country was normal in contrast to last 
years deficit of 40 to60 per cent. 

The central parts of the country norma¬ 
lly get most of the rainfall from depress¬ 
ions and low pressure systems originating 
at the head of the Bay of Bengal and mov¬ 
ing towards Rajasthan. This year, as iji the 
previous year, the number and activity of 
such disturbances were less marked. Tliis 
accounts for the large deficit of rainfall 
over Orissa, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajas¬ 
than and Gujarat. 

This year the south-w'est monsoon set in 
over South Kerala by June wliich is about 
the normal datc.lt steadily advanced north¬ 
wards to cover the entire peninsula by the 
middle of the month. The bay branch of the 
monsoon also extended to Assam hy3tinc6 
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tl4e rcmuining parts of North-East 
^the middle of the month. The 

_cfn of the monsoon into Gujarat 

Slate and the central parts of the country 
was delayed by about a week as compared 
with the normal dates, but it made a rapid 
advance to cover most parts of the country 
except the western parts of the Punjab and 
West Rajasthan during the third week. The 
monsoon finally established itself over the 
entire country by July 6. 

The monsoon began to withdraw from 
North West India in the third week of Sept¬ 
ember and by October 9 it was confined to 
the south peninsula. 


Barring West Uttar Pradesh, Punjab,Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir and 
West Rajasthan where the rainfall this year 
was far better than last year and East Raja¬ 
sthan, Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat,Saurashtra, 
Kutch and Konkan where rainfall was as 
poor as last year, the rest of the country 
had ramfall that was only little better than 
last year”. 


Planned irrigation. The over-abundance 
of rain in certain areas, the paucity of rain 
in certain others, and the uncertainty of 
rainfall all over India, compelled the Plann¬ 
ing Commission to concentrate on artificial 
irrigation as the main item in increasing ag¬ 
ricultural production—especialiy food grains. 

' India’s water resources estimated at 
16,715,14 lakh cubic metres wois believed to 
yield apiiroximafcly 5,547,15 lakh cubic 
metres for irrigational purposes. Up tol951, 
(the beginning of the First Plan) about 17% 
of the usable flow or 5.6% of the annual 
flow (936,85 lakh cubic metres) had been 
utilised for irrigation. Subsequent plans have 
been formulated, so as to make the opti¬ 
mum use of the balance of water resources 
available for irrigation. 


Main sources of irrigation. The main sour¬ 
ces of irrigation are natural canals, taking 
off from rivers, natural reservoirs like lakes 
and depressions and percolation wells and 
tanks. Possibilities of divci ting the natural 
flow of water for irrigation have well nigh 
been exhausted by the beginning of thoFirst 
Plan period. Planning has therefore been 
concentrated on the creation of artificial 



storage tanks by dams, construction omc^ 
distance artificial canals from major rrra^T 
the sinking of the tube-wells, so as to tap 
underground water supply and the erection 
of lift-irrigation pumps for pumping water 
to higher elevations. 


Administration. Irrigation is under the 
Ministry' of Irrigation and Power which was 
formed in 1952. The Ministry is assisted by 
(1) theCentral Water & Power Commission 
which co-ordinates in consultation with State 
governments schemes for the control, conser¬ 
vation and utilisation of water resources 
throughout the country for the purpose of 
flood control, irrigation, navigation and 
hydro-power generation; (2) the Central 
Board of Irrigation and Power which carries 
on fundamental research in irrigation and 
power; (3) Central Flood Control Board 
which co-ordinates the work of various 
State control boards and river commissions. 


There are 13 State flood control boards 
and 4 river commissions at the inter-Stafe 
level for Brahmaputra, Ganges, north-west 
rivers and North Indian rivers. A"separate 
board is established for Jammu & Kashmir 

• 



Flood control.. The Flood Control Board, 
constituted in 1954, has mainly been busy, 
with surveys and research in the first instan- r 
cc. As a result of preliminary snr^ys, « 
eight major schemes each costing 
Rs 1 crore and above and 1.442 minor 
schemes costing less than Rs I crore cacli, 
have been approved since 1954-55. By 1962 
about 3800 miles of flood banks wore cro. 
cted in various Slates. In addition 57 towns 
have been aflbrdcd protection against floods 
and sea erosion and the level uT 4,352 vill¬ 


ages has been raised above flood level. 


The Flood Control Board, is also conce¬ 
rned with water-logging and drainage, and 
sea erosion, which in recent years has been 
threatening particularly Kerala. The Third 
Plan provides for flood control, drainage, 
anti-water logging, and anti-soa erosion 
schemes, which arc incorporated in the irri¬ 
gation programmes of the various States. 

Principal irrigation projects. Major irri¬ 
gation works arc multi-purpose projects, 
which combine both power and water sup¬ 
ply. The following table shows the principal 
irrigation schemes. 



Priucipal Irrigation Projects in the Third Plan. 


Total cost a: 
(Rs. lakhs) 


Provision 
for the 
III Plan - 
(irrigation) 
(Rs. lakhs) 


Annual bei 
(‘000 hcctan 



On By the end 
completion of 111 Plan 


Continuing Schemes 

Bhakra-Nangal (Punjab & Rajasthan) 

Damodar Valley (W. Bengal and Bihar) 
Hirakud-stage-1 (Orissa) 

Cliambal-stagc-l (Rajasthan & M.P) 

Tungabhadra (.Andhra & Mysore) 

Mayurakshi (West Bengal) 

Bhadra (Mysore) 

Kosi (Bihar) 

Nagarjunasagar (Andhra) 

Kakrapara canal (Gujarat) 

Rajasthan canal 

Tungabhadra high level canal-stagc-1 
(Andhra & Mysore) 

Ukai (Gujarat) 

Tawa (Madhya Pradesh) 

Puma (Maharashtra) 

Narmada (Gujarat) 

Banas (Gujarat) 

Mula (Maharashtra) 

Girna (Maharashtra) 

Khadakvasala (Maharashtra) 

New Kattalai (Madras) 

Salandi (Orissa) 

Gurgaon canal (Punjab) 

Kangsabati (West Bengal) 

Chandrakeshar (Madhya Pradesh) 

Kabini (Mysore) 

Banas (Rajasthan) 

Bhadar tGujarat) 

Boolhathankettu (Kerala) 

Liddcr canal (Jammu & Kashmir) 

Bariia (Madhya Pradesh) 

Laxamanathirtha (Mysore) 

Vidur (Pondicherry & Madras) 

Ram Ganga (U.P) 

blew 

Vamsadhara (Andhra) 

Votiigedda (Andhra) 

Krishna irrigation scheme (Mahara.shlra) 

Bhima irrigation scheme (Maharashtra) 

Pus river scheme (Maharashtra) 

Malaprabha project (Mysore) 

Ilemavathi project (Mysore) 

Anandpur barrage scheme (Orissa) 

Jamuna irrigation schemes (Assam) 

Western Kosi canal system (Bihar) 

1 ista multipurpose barrage project 
(West Bengal) 

Hasdeo project barrage-phase-1 
(Madhya Pradesh) 

Beas project (Punjab and Rajiisthan) 

Gandak canal (U.P & Bihar) 

Sarju canal (U.P) 

ITgh level canal from Vishow to 
Ni i\'/l\aravva (Jammu & Kashmir) 

Kalladu (Keralaj 

DVC-extcnsion & improvement, etc. 

(West Bengal) 

Baur(IfP) 

ta miii (Un.ar PraO-^sh) _ 

- portion only 


l7,531.VAr 

419 

1,456.92 

1,456.92 

3,468 

256 

^16.03 

394.18 

7,078ajc 

235 

242.82 

242.82 

6,051 

1,138 

445.17 

407.53 

4,600 

640 

332.26 

259.82 

2,046 

467 

246.87 

228.66 

3,193 

1,341 

97.94 

48.56 

3,680 

1,200 

568.60 

107.24 

13,953 

6,300 

809.40 

234.32 

1,857 

300 

264.67 

181.71 

13,870 

3,800 

1,163.51 

121.41 

1,957 

1,026 

76.49 

25.70 

5,821 AVI* 

600 

158.64 


2J\0xx 

1,000 

318.90 


1,471 

894 

61.51 

6J.5i 

4,141 

1,100 

403.09 


1,070 

605 

44.52 

44.52 

1,514 

600 

88.63 


1,369 

519 

57.06 

40.47 

1,285 

596 

28.33 


225 

(-)260 

8.50 

8.50 

1,121 

471 

132.74 

24.28 

746 

150 

111.29 


2,526 

509 

384.46 

80.94 

97 

81 

4.86 


1,000 

120 

20.23 


1,007 

150 

64.75 


447 

464 

18.21 

5.42 

640 

181 

40.87 

20.23 

1,103 

50 

3.24 


556 

200 

66.37 


162 

22 

2.83 


89 

(-)I94 

1.21 

i.ii 

3,853 

Schemes. 

1,600 

690.42 


1,360 

286+ 

134.76 


77 

78 

4.53 

0.40 

5,051 

150 

123.84 


4,051 

78 

170.78 


337 

137 

10.12 


2.000 

300 

121.41 


390 

30 

13.35 


1,893 

150 

90,63 


193 

168 

32.78 


1,339 

200 

325.38 


120.08 

150 



900 

150 



20,746 

3,700 

6i9.i9 


5,563 

3.000 

1,319.73 


3,800 

200 

253.75 

•• 

IS 

10 

6.07 


1,290 

50 

105.22 


9.00a 

835 

+ 


295 

153 

19.02 

4.05 

242 

89 

12.55 



Avc Total cost, -f Including Pochampad. 
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Net Area Irrigated 




Year 

Major and 
medium 
projects 

Minor 

irrigation 

scheme 

Total 

1950—51 

1955—56 

1960—61 

1965—66 (targets) 

96.64 

109.28 

130.08 

157,20 

119.39 

126.67 

157.83 

192.23 

216.03 

235.95 

287.91 

349.43 


POWER 


Deficient as India is, in oil resources, it 
has to concentrate on electric power, as the 
key to industrial development. 

Power resources. The power potentialities 
of the Indian river basins is estimated to be 
of the order of 4 crores kw. at 60 per cent 
load factor as follows: (1) West flowing 
rivers of the Western Ghats—43 lakh kw. 
(2) East flow ing rivers of Southern India—86 
lakh kw. (3) Central India rivers—43 lakh 
kw. (4) Ganga basin—48 lakh kw. (5) Brah¬ 
maputra—125 lakh kw. (6) Indus —66 lakh 
kw. Total 411 lakh kw'. The pattern of 
power development in India is as follows: 

The States of Mysore, Kerala, Punjab, 
Orissa, Jammu & Kashmir develop mainly 
hydro power; Bihar, West Bengal, Gujarat 
and Rajasthan mainly thermal power; Maha¬ 
rashtra, Madras, Andhra Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh, Assam & Madhya Pradesh are 
partly thermal and partly hydro. The ulti¬ 
mate form of power supply will be one of 
inter-connected hydro-electric and thermal 
power stations in various regions. 

Administration. The Ministry of Irrigation 
and Powder is in charge of power develop¬ 
ment. The Ministry is assisted by a Central 


Electricity Authority, formed in J950 and 
the various State electricity boards. 

In March 1964, five regional electricity 
boards were created to help the Central Ele¬ 
ctricity Board and State Boards in the supply 
and administration of power. 

Growth in installed capacity. The follow¬ 
ing table shows the progress of installed 
capacity from 1951 to 1964-65. 


(million kw.) 


Year 

Public 

utilities 

Self- 

generating 

industrial 

establish¬ 

ments 

Total 


T.S 

0.6 ' 

2.4 

1956 

2,9 

0.8 

3.7 

1957-58 

3.2 

0.8 

4.0 

1960-61 

4J 

1.0 

5.7 

196N62 

5.2 

1.0 

6.2 

1962-63 

5.8 

J.l 

6.9 

1963-64 

6.2 

^.4 

7.6 

1964-65.V 

7.3 

1.1 

SAx 


X Provisional 


Per Capita Consumption—.4|l India. 


Year 


1951 

1956 

1957-58 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 

1964- 65 .V 


Annual per capita consum- 
Installed generating capacity: ption: public utilities plus 

public utilities (‘000 kw) self - generating industrial 


Steam 

Oil 

Hydro 

establishments (kwh) 

Total 

1,097 

163 

575 

1,835 

17.78 

1,596 

228 

1,062 

2,886 

26.40 

1,763 

246 

1,214 

3,223 

27.90 

2,436 

300 

1,917 

4^653 

.38.15 

2,471 

329 

2,419 

5,219 

43.57 

2,538 

327 

2,937 

5,802 

48.48 

2,697 

365 

3,167 

6,229 

54.44 

3,590 

365 

3,328 

7,283 

58.50 


Note: Capacity figures relate to the end of the period. 

X Provisional. 
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POWER 


Per Capita Consumption Statc-\¥ise. 


Annual per capita coasum- 
Installed generating capacity: ption in 1964-65: public 

public utilities (‘000 kw) utilities plus self-generating 

State —-- industrial establishments 

1951 1961-62 1964-65 (kwh) 


Andhra Pradesh 

59.2 

258.4 

323.9 

27.6 

Assam 

3.3 

26.5 

59.9 

6.6 

Bihar 

47.0 

354.1 

505.5 

55.5 

Gujarat 

141.9 

363.5 

547.5 

74.5 

Jammu & Kashmir 

6.5 

22.0 

29.1 

27.4 

Kerala 

32.7 

151.3 

193.7 

37.5 

Madhya Pradesh 

39.3 

270,5 

358.5 

31.1 

Madras 

J54.5 

557.3 

901.3 

88.4 

Maharashtra 

339.2 

770.6 

1,081.5 

105.0 

Mysore 

114.9 

200.7 

356.8 

53.4 

Orissa 

4.9 

137.1 

288.2 

73.0 

Punjab 

70.6 

493.1 

689.8 

111.2 

Rajasthan 

30.9 

71.9 

78.0 

27.3 

Uttar Pradesh 

200.2 

501.6 

777.4 

25.1 

West Bengal 

Union territories: 

546.2 

tpl 

751.6 

f019.3 

113,2 

Delhi 

42.9^’ 

77.3 

114.2 

218.1 

Others 

8.3 

9.0 

11.3 

14.3 

Total 

1,835.4 

5,016.9 

7,335.9 

58.50 

Note: Capacity figures relate to the end of the period 
Utilisation of Electric Power 




Per 

cent 

1950 

1960—61 

1961—62 1964—65 




Industrial power 
Domestic use 

Commercial light and small power 

fraction 

Irrigation 

Public lighting 

Public watti works 


62.6 

69.4 

70.2 

71.3 

12.6 

10.7 

10.3 

9.5 

7.4 

6.1 

5.7 

6.1 

7.4 

3.3 

3.6 

3.6 

3.9 

6.0 

6.0 

5.8 

1.5 

1.4 

1.3 

1.1 

4.6 

3.1 

2.9 

2.6 


Total 


100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

4,157 =13,953 =16,fl8 =24,425 

millicn million million million 

kwh kwh kwh kwh 


Note: The date relate to public utilities only. 

Rur.ii electrification. The following table gives the distribution of towns and villages 
in terms of population range, numbers electrified during different Plan periods, and those 
electrified by the end of March 1965. 

Towns and villages—Electrified 


Total number Number electrified by March 31 


Population niiigc 

1951 census 

1951 

1956 

1961 

1965 

estimated 

oVcTl ,00^)00 

50,000 lo 1.00 000 

10,000 to 50,000 

Below 10.000 

73 

HI 

1,257 

5,70,0M 

59 

88 

500 

3,603 

73 

111 

716 

9,619 

73 

111 

1,099 

26,891 

73 

in 

1,257 

46,016 


>,71.402 

4,240 

10,519 

28,174 

47,457 
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I / Power Generation Schemes. 



Name of the scheme 


Total 
installed 
capacity 
(in thousand kw) 


Continuing Schemes 

Thungabhadra hydro-eleetric project 
stage II (Andhra & Mysore) 

Nellore thermal station (Andhra) 

Upper Sileru hydro-electric project 
stage 1 (Andhra) 

Umiam hydro-electric project-stage 1 
(Assam) 

Barauni thermal station (Bihar) 
Pathraiu thermal station (Bihar) 
Chandrapura thermal station (DVC) 
Ahraedabad thermal station extension 
private sector (Gujarat) 
Neriamangalam hydro-electric project 
(Kerala) 

Penniar hydro-electric project (Kerala) 
Sholayar Jii dro-electric project 
(Kerala) 

Gandhi Sagar dam power station-lV 
unit (Madhya Pradesh & Rajasthan) 
Amarkantak thermal station (Madhya 
Pradesh) 

Ncyveli lignite power station (Madras) 
Kundah hydro-clcctric project 
(Madras) 

Koyna hydro-electric project-stage I 
(Maharashtra) 

Puma hydro-electric project 
(Maharaslitra) 

Bhadra hydro-electric project (Mysore) 
Tungabhadra left bank power house 
(Mysore) 

Sharavalhy hydro-electric project 
stage I (Mysore) 

liirakud hydro-electric project (Orissa) 
Bhakra-Nangal project (Punjab & 
Rajasthan) 

Rana Pratap Sagar dam power house 
(Rajasthan & Madhya Pradesh) 
Rihand hydro-electric project (Uttar 
Pradesh) 

Kanpur thermal station extension 
(Uttar Pradesh) 

Harduaganj thermal station (Uttar 
Pradesh) 

Matatila hydro-electric project (Uiiar 
Pradesh) 

Yamuna, hydro-electric project (Uttar 
Pradesh) 

Ru^imganga hydro-clectric project 
(Uttar Pradesh) 

Jaldhaka hydro-eleciric project (West 
Bengal) 

Durgapuf coke-oven nlant power 
house extension (West Bengal) 

Oil li .h^* ri il j.i ^‘ ‘ 


36 

30 

120 

36 

45 

100 

280 

60 

45 

30 

54 

23 

60 

250 

35 

240 

225 

33 

27 


New Schemes 


Kothagudam thermal station 
(Andhra) 120 

Ramagundam thermal station extn. 

(Andhra) 62 

Srisailam hydro-cleciric project, 
(Andhra Pradesh) 440 

Gas turbines (Andhra Pradesh) 20 

Upper Sileru hydro-electric project- 
stage 11 (Andhra) 120 

Naharkatiya thermal station(.\ssam) 69 
Umiam hydro-electric project—stage U 
(Assam) 21 

Diesel extensions (Assam) 10 

Barauni thermal station extension 
(Bihar) JQO 

Pathratu thermal station extension 
(Bihar) 300 

Thermal extension in DVC area 280 

Gandak hydro-electric project (Bihar) 15 

Kosi hydro-electric projcct(Bihar) 20 

Shahpur thermal station extn. (Gujarat) 10 

Dhuvaran (Cambay) thermal station 
(Gujarat) 250 

Kandla thermal station (Gujarat) 10 

Chenani hydro- elect ric project 
(Jammu & Kashmir) 23 

Jhelum hydro-electric project 
(Jammu & Kashmir) 112 

Kalakotc thermal station(Jammu & 
Kashmir) 23 

Sabarigiri (Paniba) hydro-clcctric 
project (Kerala) 300 

Iddiki hydro- electric projccl(Kcrala) 390 

Kuttiadi hydro-electric project 
(Kerala) 75 

Korbu thermal station extension 
(Madhya Pradcsij) 200 

Satpuia thermal station (M. P. & 
Rajasthan) 312 


178 

Taw a hydro-electric project 

(Madhya Pradesh) 

42 

147 

Kundah hydro- electric project 



(Madras) 

245 

266 

Mellur tunnel hydro-elcctric project 



(Madras) 

200 

172 

Periyar hydro - electric project 



(Madras) 

35 

250 

Neyvcli lignite power station exten¬ 



sion (Madras) 

150 

15 

Parambikulam hydro- electric project 



(Madras) 

185 

60 

Koyna hydro- electric project-stage 11 



(Maharashtra) 

320 

30 

Trombay thermal station extension 


324 

(Maharashtra) 

150 

Khaperkheda thci mal station exten¬ 


165 

sion (Maharashtra) 

60 

Akola Paras thermal station exten¬ 

18 

sion (Maharashtra) 

6 .? 

Bhusawa! Thermal station 


150 

(Maharashtra)) 

63 

Saliasrakuudn hydro-cl.ciric scheme 

30 

(Maharashtra) 

60 




miST/fy 
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power station (Maharashtra 
Gujarat) 

Vaitarna hydro-electric project 
(Maharashtra) 

Sharavathy hydro- electric project- 
stage II (Mysore) 

Package gas turbines installation 
(Mysore) 

Talcher thermal station(Orissa) 
Balimela hydro-clectric scheme 
(Orissa and Andhra) 

Faridabad thermal station (Punjab) 
Bhakra right bank power house 
(Punjab & Rajasthan) 

Uhl river hydro-electric power project 
stage II (Punjab) 

Diesel station (Punjab) 

Upper Bari-Doab canal project(Punjab) 
Beas project—stage I (Punjab & 
Rajasthan) 

Diesel station (Rajasthan) 


§L 


380 


100 


Kotah hydro- electric project 
(Rajasthan M.P.) 

Harduaganj thermal station extension 

60 (U.P) 

Singrauli thermal station (U.P.) 250 

535 Obra hydro-electric prcject(U.P.) 100 

Kanpur thermal station (U.P.) 64 

20 Martin Burn extensions, Agra & 

Lucknow'—private sector (U.P.) 20 

Hindustan Aluminium self-generat- 
. ion (U. P.) 125 

Riband—VI unit. 50 

15 Bandcl thermal station(West Bengal) 350 

Durgapur coke- oven plant station 
600 extension (West Bengal) 75 

Calcutta Electric Supply Co. extens- 
45 ion—private sector(W.Bcngal) 50 

10 Jaldhaka - stage 11 (West Bengal) 9 

30 i5.m.w. thermal station (Delhi and 

Punjab) , 15 

756 Delhi thermal station extension 

10 (Delhi and Punjab) 188 
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The major river valley projects are dcs- . 
cribed below'. 

Gandak Project (Bihar). An international 
agreement on the Gandak irrigation and 
power project was signed between the 
government of Nepal and the government 
of India on Deccmbcr4,1959. It is an Inter- 
State project in w'hich Bihar and Uttar Pra¬ 
desh are the participating States and Nepal 
would also derive irrigation and power bene¬ 
fits from it. 

The project comprises the following 
components; 

LA 743 metre long barrage with road- 
bridge acroi? the river Gandak at Bhaisa- 
loian in Bihar. 

2 . Main western canal to irrigate 4.84 
lakh hectares in the Saran district of Bihar, 
and about 3.44 lakli hectares intheGorakh- 
pur and Deoria districts of Uttar Pradesh. 
A separate canal will also take off from the 
western bank to irrigate 16,605 hectares iii 
the Bhaiiwa district of western Nepal. 

3 . Mam eastern canal to irrigate 6.03 lakh 
hccia’ cs in the Champaran, MuzafTarpur and 
Darbhanga districts of Bihar, and 0.42 lakh 
hectares in Parsa. Bara and Raiituhat districts 
ofNcpal. 

4. Ap »wcr hou.>.e with un insti'dled capa- 
ciiv or 15 mv, at the 14th km of the main 
western canal in Nepal icrrilory, which will 
be subsequonily handed over to Nepal as 
a gift when the coni-ccicd load lo Nepal has 
dcvel.nicd to a hi m potential of 10 mw. 


The eonstructiou of the barrage and 
excavation of all the canals are in progress 

The project which is estimated to cost Rs. 
111.38 crores will improve communications 
and provide additional employment opport¬ 
unities and better trade facilities to the 
people of Nepal and India. 

Ko.si Project (Bihar). The three-unit Kosi 
scheme estimated to cost Rs.64.23 crorcs, 
consists of: 

Unit 1-A barrage near Hanumannagar in 
Nepal and appurtenant works; 

Unit Il-About 240 km long flood embank¬ 
ments and other protective works; and 

Unit III- the eastern Kosi canal system. 

The barrage and headworks including 
the road bridge have been cornpleted and 
were inaugurated by H.M. the King of Nepal 
on April 24,1965. 

Flood Lnibankments and ProtectionMeas- 
ures. Construction of about 240 km long flood 
embankments on the eastern and western 
banks of Kosi was completed in 1959. The 
flood embankments have freed an area of 
about 20,720 sq. kins, in Bihar and Nepal 
from the ravages of the Kosi and afforded 
direct protection to about 0.61 lakh hectares 
r>f cultivable land in Nepal and 2.02 lakli 
hectares in Bihar from recurring submei- 
gencc. 

In addition to llu" above components, 
ilic follow ing schenrics have been sanctioned 
as stage !£ of the project. 
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po\'fer house. A power station 
ns tailed capacity of 20,000 kw 
;B*ytng four generating units of 5,000 
kw each, on the eastern Kosi canal along 
with connected transmission lines at an esti¬ 
mated cost of Rs.2.79 crores is under con¬ 
struction. Half of the power generated at 
the power house will be supplied to Nepal 
and the other half will be available for use 
in Bihar. The design of the power house 
has been finalised by the CW&PC. 

2. Western Kosi canal. Tliis scheme, 
estimated to cost Rs. 18.38 crores compri¬ 
ses the construction of a main canal, 112 
km long taking olL from the right flank of 
the Kosi barrage to irrigate 3.12 lakh hect¬ 
ares in Darbhanga district of Bihar, and 
12,120 hectares in Saptari district of Nepal. 

3. Extension of eastern Kosi canal. This 
scheme^ estimated to cost Rs.4.67 crores, 
comprises the construction of a canal sys¬ 
tem taking off from the eastern Kosi main 
canal to irrigate 1.60 lakh hectares in 
Saharsa and Monghvr districts. 



Chitradurga and Bellary districts.lt hi 
power stations with a total installed^ 
city of 40,400 kw. 

Upper Krishna Project (Mysore). The 
Upper Krishna project across Krishna 
river in Mysore will consist of two dams, 
oneatAlmatti and the other at Siddapur in 
Bijapur district. The dams will be 1,631 and 
6,949 metres long respectively. The main 
canals taking off from these two dams, 
totalling a length of 392.6 km will irrigate 
24,282 hectares. The estimated cost of the 
project is Rs. 59 crores. 

Malaprabha Project (Mysore). The Mala- 
prabha project envisages the construction 
of 154 metre long and 43.0 metre high 
masonry dam across the Malaprabha river, 
a tributary of Krishna, in Bcigaum district 
of Mysore State. The right bank canal of the 
project will irrigate 1.2 lakh hectares in 
Dharwar, Belgaum and Bijapur districts. 
The project is estimated to cost Rs.20crores. 

Nagarjunasagar Project (Andhra Pradesh** 


Kakrapara Project (Gujarat). This project 
may be regarded as the first phase of the 
development of the Tapi valley. The weir, 
621 metres long and 14 metres high, on the 
rocky river bed near Kakrapara 80 km up¬ 
stream of Surat, was completed in June 
1953. Most of the earth work of canals and 
on distributaries has been completed. The 
project will irrigate 2.27 lakh hectares in 
Sural district. 

A new project, namely, the Ukai multi¬ 
purpose project scheduled to be completed 
in the Fifth Plan at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 61.20 crores will, besides irrigating 
85,000 hectares, firm up the irrigation plan¬ 
ned under the Kakrapara project. 

Tawa Multipurpose Project (Madhya Pra¬ 
desh). TheTawa multipurpose project, esti¬ 
mated to cost Rs 47.00 crores (revised) en¬ 
visages the construction of a reservoir 
across the Tawa river (a tributary of the 
Narmada river) less than a kilometre down- 
.stream of its confluence with its tributary 
Donwa in Hoshangabad district of Madhya 
Pradesh. 

The 1,330 metre long dam will be earth- 
zoned type. Two canals, together 221 km in 
length, will take off from the right and left 
flanks and will provide irrigation facilities 
lo a total area of 3.2 lakh hectares annua¬ 
lly. Two power houses will be constructed 
which will have an installed capacity of 42 

m\v. 

Bliadra Reservoir Project (Mysore). This 
multipurpose project, estimated to cost 
Rs.35.75 crores (irrigation) across llierr cr 
Bhadra iiiMy.sorc State, will irrigate 99,015 
hectares of land in Shimoga, Chikmagalur, 


The Nagarjunasagar project, which is a 
scheme of the Andhra Pradesh government 
comprises the construction of a 1,450 metre 
long masonry dam on the Krishna river 
near Nandikonda village, about 161 km 
from Hyderabad, and two canals one on 
each side of the the river. The right 
canal, 204.4 km long and the left bank 
canal, 178 km long, will together irrigate 
8.1 lakh hectares including stabilisation of 
irrigation in Krishna della. The reservoir 
will have a storage capacity of 65620 
lakh cubic metres and its water spread 
will be 19,078 hectares. The dam and tJie 
canal are expected to be completed in 1970- 
71. The dam will be provided with eight 
pen-stocks of 4.27 metre diameter for the 
generation of pow'er in the final stage of the 
project. 

The revised estimated cost of the project 
is Rs. 149.53 croro^. 

Tungabhadra Project (Andhra Pradesh and 
Mysore.) This joint undertaking uf the 
governments of Andhra Pradesh and My¬ 
sore comprises a 2,450 metre long and 
49.30 metre high dam on the Tungabhadra 
river at Mallapuram; a 203 km long canal 
(called the left bank canal) with a power 
house on the left side; a 347 km long canal 
(called the low level canal) with two power 
houses, and a 195 km long canal (called the 
high level canal) on the right side. 

The dam was completed- in July 195S. 
The reservoir has a waterspread of 37,914 
heactares. The two canals on cither side 
will irrigate nearly 4.2 lakh heeiar.s in 
Andhra Pradesh and Mysore. There will be 
two pow'er stations on the right side, one 
below the dam and (he other atthe 'dLcnd 


MIN/Sr^^ 
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'kmlong hydel channel atHampi. 
^neraling units of 9,000 km each in 
Oam power house and four units of the 
same capacity in the canal power house 
have been commissioned. A power station 
has also been constructed below the dam 
on the left side where three generators of 
9,000 kw each have been installed in the 
first instance and another unit of 9,000 kw 
will be added shortly. The low level canal, 
including the hydel channel and its major 
distributaries and the distribution system 
and the left bank canal up to 347 kw and 
the distribution system have been comp¬ 
leted. Work on the construction of the high 
level canal, stage l,is in progress. 


Hirakud Dam Project (Orissa). The 4,800 
metre long main Hirakud dam is the 
world's longest dam. Flanked on both 
sides by 21 km of dykes, it impounds 81 
crore cubic metres of Mahanadi water. The 
project is divided into two stages. Stage I 
of the project has been completed in all 
respects providing perennial irrigation 
to 2.43 lakh hectares in the tw’o districts 
of Sambalpur and Bolangir in Orissa. The 
total installed capacity of the power house 
at Hirakud is l,23,0C0 kw. Power is being 
supplied to various industrial and metallur¬ 
gical plants at Hirakud, Rajgangpur, Rour- 
kela, Joda, Brajrajnagar and other places 
in Orissa besides several towns, including 
Puri, Sambalpur, Hirakud, Sundergarh, 
Bargarh and Cuttack. An expenditure of 
Rs. 65.56 crores was incurred on stage 1 
of the project up to the end of March 1965. 


The Mahanadi Delta irrigation schemers 
being executed by the government ofOriss*'* 
as an adjunct to stage 1 of the Hirakud 
dam project at an estimated cost of Rs. 
34.34 crores. h consists of a diversion weir 
at Mahanadi to pick up the regulated 
release from Hirakud and remodelling of 
the existing canal system and weirs on the 
Mahanadi andBirupa ris ers. On completion, 
it will irrigate 6.59 lakh hectares grossfin- 
cluding the existing area of 0.82 lakh hect¬ 
ares t in Cuttack and Puri districts. The 
diversion weir at Mundali and canals have 
been conipletcd and an irrigtition potential 
of 2.32 lakh hectares was wpcaicd by June 
!965. The project is likely to be completed 
during the Tourth Plan. 

St.agc n of the project, estimated to cost 
Rs. 14.96 crorcr. has alcu been virtually 
coinplctcd Vvith the i.nstallaliiui and commi¬ 
ssioning oflii"cc generating units of 24mw 
each at Urc Chipiima power house and tv o 
generating units ol 37.5 mw each at the 
Hirakud power house bringing the installed 
capacity of the former to /2 mw, the latter 
to 198 mw and 1 he O’, c'’ah total ol t!ic Hira- 
klid pn‘iecl to 2 Oinw. 


Bhakra Nangal Project (Punjab & 
an). A joint venture of Jhinjab and Kaja- 
sthan, the Bhakra Nangal Project is India’s 
biggest multi-purpose riv'er valley scheme 
and is estimated to cost Rs. 175.60 crores. 

It consists of a 226 metre high dam across ‘ 
the Sutlej at Bhakra; 29 metre high Nangal 
dam; 64 km long Nangal hydel channel; 
one powder house on the left bank of Bha¬ 
kra dam; two power houses on the hydel 
channel at Ganguwal and Kotla and about 

I, 104 kms of canals and over 3,360 kms.of 
distributaries. Started in 1948 the project 
has been practically completed. The pro¬ 
ject was dedicated to the nation by the late 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru on Oct¬ 
ober 22,1963. 

The Bhakra canal system commands a 
gross area of about 27.4 lakh hectares, of 
which the cultivable commanded area is 23.7 
lakh hectares. On full development an area i 
of 14.60 lakh hectares is expected to be 
annually irrigated. In addition, about 14.60 I 
lakh hectares will get increased water supp¬ 
ly. An area of 13.02 lakh hectares in ' 
Punjab and Rajasthan received irrigation 
during 1964-65. ' 

The three power houses at Bhakra, Gan¬ 
guwal and Kotla have a combined install¬ 
ed capacity of 604 mw and a total firm capa¬ 
city of 337 mw. 

Beas Project (Punjab- Rajastlian). This 
project which is a joint venture of the 
governments of Puniab and Rajasthan 
consists of two units, v/r, (I) Bcas-Sut- 
lej link, and (2) Beas dam at Pong. 
The former provides for a diver¬ 
sion dam at Pandoh, a con'ibi nation 
of tunnels and an open hydel channel,and f 
a power plant w'ith an installed capacity ■ 
of 636 mw. The firn>pow<'r capacityof 
this unit will be 391 rfiw. at\ 100 pej cent 
load factor including 120mw. of the addit¬ 
ional unit to be instellc^l at Bhakra. 

A project repprt prcifared in May 1950;, j 
for the second unit, is under revision in the 
light of the latest hydrological studiCvS, Pri¬ 
marily intended for storing water for the 
Rajasthan canal, the project will ensureext- 
ension of perennial irrigaiion to about 20.24 
lakh hectares in Punjab and Rtajusthan. 
The 115.8 metre concrete dam will have a 
storage capacityof 678,41.5 lakh cubit 
metres. 

Rajasthan Canal Project (Rajasthan). The 
Rajasthan canal project is now estimated to 
costRs. 184 crores and is intended to pro¬ 
vide irrigation by flow supplies to about 

II. 6 lakli hectares in the district ofBikaner, 
in Rajasthan. It envisages the construction 
(»f a canal taking off fiom the Harikc 
barrage across the river Sutlej and has been 
divided into two parts: 
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jasthan fccder:214.4 km. long, of 
first 179.6 km lie in Punjab. 


-^ajasthan canal: 469.8 km long lying 
enTirely in Rajasthan. 



To begin with, the Rajasthan canal will be 
led by flow supplies fromihc Ravi and the 
Beas rivers. Later, the flow supplies will be 
supplemented by stored waters from dams 
proposed to be constructed on these two 
rivers. 


by constructing a 123.6 metre hij 
and rock fill dam 3.2 km upstr^r"o7 
Kalagarh in district Garhwal and a 75.6 
metre high saddle dam. Power will be gene¬ 
rated at the saddle dam. The project will 
irrigate an area of 6.9 lakh hectares and 
would also firm up 113 mw of power in the 
Ganga-Sarda-Yamuna grid. 


The project is now proposed to be execu¬ 
ted in two stages. The first stage, compri¬ 
sing the Rajasthan feeder and the first 196.3 
km of the Rajasthan canal, including take-off 
expected to be completed in 
I9o9-70.1he second stage envisages the 
completion of the remaining length together 
with the distribution system below Naushera 
branch. TheSuratgarh branch and Rawatsar 
distributary have been completed 


The entire length of the canal and the 
Icedcr will be lined to save water losses 
through seepage. 

Pradesh and 

Rajasthan). The first phase of the project, 
which IS being jointly executed hythcMad- 
hya Pradesh and Rajasthan governments 
consists of the Gandhi Sagar dam, Gandhi 
Sagar power station, transmission lines, 
Koiah barrage and canals on either side of 
lb reservoir to be formed by 

the Gandhi Sagar dam will have a gross 
storage capacity of 77,460 lakh cubic metres 

4 46Takh system will irrigate 

4.46 lakh hectares in Rajasthan and IVlad- 
hya Pradesh. Besides, 80,000 kw of power 

b; fi''e'^gene'?afing 

The GandhiIstation 
inc oandhi Sagar dam and power station 

with four units have been cLpleted and 

: brTo 1960 "‘-n e R Nwem. 

I l7,lyoU. The Kotah barrace hac alcr\ 

been completed and water for irrigation 

I was released on November 20,1960 Work 

1 has commenced on the second .stage of the 

project whic.h envisages the constiLtiLof 

the Rana Pratap Sagar dam and a power 

louse below it. When completed, it will 

provide irrigation facilities to 1.21 lakh 

hectoes and generate 90,000 kw of power 

at 60 per cent load factor. Work has also 

undertaken on the third stage of the 

pioject which comprises the construction of 

e .lawahar SagarfKo^ah) dam and a power 

station at its toe, which will have three 

units of 33, 000kw each with provision for 

jue irisiallation of a fourth one. Oncomp- 

ivtioM,it will produce 60,000 kw of power 

ai 60 per cent load factor. 


The scheme likely to be completed in the 
Fifth Plan is estimated to cost Rs. 91.7 cro- 
res, of which Rs. 62.25 crores is for irriga¬ 
tion, Rs 19.70 crores for power and Rs.9.75 
crores for fiood control. 

^^yurakshi Project (West Bengal). This 
project of the West Bengal government is 
mainly an irrigation scheme though it also 
provides for the installation of 4.C00 kw 
hydro-clcctric plant. Power from the project 
will be supplied to the Birbhum and Mur- 
shidabad districts in West Bengal andSan- 
thal Parganas in Bihar. The first stage cf 
the project was completed in 1951 with the 
construction of a diversion barrage at 
Tilpara near Suri, 3.2 km below (he dam 
in West Bengal. The 47.24 metre high and 
612.6 metre long Massanjorc dam, now 
named Canada dam, was completed in 
June 1955. The canals will irrigate 2.47 
lakh hectares annaully. The Canada dam 
with a capacity of 6,160 lakh cubic metres 
of water will provide rabi irrigation for 
nearly 20,235 hectares. The first 2,000 
kw generating set was commissioned in 
December 1956 and the second in February, 
1957. 

Project for the Preservation of the Port of 
Calcutta (West Bengal). The alarming deter¬ 
ioration of the Hooghly and the consequeny 
threat of the extinction of the port of Cal¬ 
cutta requires immediate remedial miasures. 


The problem of the Calcutta port has been 
engaging the attention of experts fori'vcr 
a century. The only technical solution of 
the problem is to restore the upland supp¬ 
ly by the construction of a barrage on the 
Ganga. 


The Ganga barrage projcci envisages the 
following principal components: 

a barrage across the Ganga »al 


Farakka; 


River Project (Uttiu* Pradesh), 
u,,®R^niganga, one of the major tri- 
t tancs ot the Ganga, is being harnessed 


2. a barrage across the Bhagirathi atJan- 
gipur above the outfall of the canal ; 

3. A feeder canal, 42.6 km Jong, taking 
off upstream of the Ganga bar age on 
the right bank and outfalling into the 
Bhagirathi, downstream of the Jangi- 
pur barrage. 

By a judicious operation of tlusr com¬ 
ponents, it W'illbe possible not only to pro¬ 
long the upland supplies into thc Hoogh’y 
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even out the sharply-fluctuating 
in the river, thus counteracting 
_ eflfects of the preponder¬ 
ance of tidal flow. 


While the principal objective of the project 
is the preservation of the Bhagirathi-Hoogh- 
ly and the port of Calcutta, a number of 
incidental benefits will also aceme, namely 
improvement of the city water supply and 
the drainage of the region and improvements 
jn communications, inland navigation, etc. 

Damodar Valley Corporation (West Ben¬ 
gal and Bifiar). The project comprises four 
storage dams at Tilaiya, Konar, Maithon 
and Panchet Hill with hydel power houses 
o^ a total capacity of 1.04 lakh kw attach¬ 
ed to all the dams except Konar; three 
thermal power stations at Bokaro, Durga- 
pLir and Chandrapura with a total capacity 
of 6.25 lakh kw; an extensive power trans¬ 
mission grid and an irrigation barrage at 
Durgapur with canals and distributaries. 
Two more units of 1.25 lakh kw each arc 
to be added to the DVC system raising the 
total power generating capacity to 9.79 lakh 
kw. 


The Tilaiya dam on the river Barakar, 
with earthen extensions on cither side, 
was co mpleted in 1953. The Konar dam 
was completed in September I955.The 
Maithon dam on the river Barakar stores 
13,618 lakh cubic metres of water, and the 
underground hydro-clcciric station near the 


dam has a capacity of 60.000 kw. 

--IOC' 


&, 


Designed primarily for flood control,the 
Panchet Hill dam, completed in December 
1959, stores 14,970 lakh cubic metres of 
water. A 40,000 kw hydro-electric station 
built near the dam was commissioned in 
September 1959. 

The 692 metre long and 11.58 metres 
high barrage at Durgapur in West Bengal 
was opened in August 1955. The operation 
and maintenance of the barrage and irrig¬ 
ation system was transferred to the govern¬ 
ment of West Bengal from April !, 1964. 
Nearly 137 kms of the main left bank 
canal have been made navigable. Under an 
agreement with the Corporation, the Hindu¬ 
stan Shipping Co, Ltd, Calcutta have star¬ 
ted a bi-wcekly cargo service between Dur¬ 
gapur and Calcutta. 


The Bokaro thermal power station with 
an installed capacity of 1.50 lakh kw was 
commissioned in February 1953. An addi¬ 
tional unit of 75,000 kw has since been added 
to this station. At Durgapur two 75,000 kw 
units have been commissioned. One of the 
two units of 1.25 lakh kw each at Chand¬ 
rapura was put into commercial operation 
on December 1, 1964, while the second was 
commis-.ioned in April 1965. Two more 
units of 1.401akji kw each at Durgapur and 
Chandrapur are in advanced sttigcs of cons¬ 
truct ion. 
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I’orcsts occupy 6.95 lakh sq.km or about 
22'.;, of the total geographical area of India. 
This is a very small propvirlion compared 
to the forCM area in other countries. Besides, 
forests in Indie, are quite unevenly distri¬ 
buted, and fore.t production per acre per 
annum only 25 c.ft—much below the 
average yield of forests in France (56.8 c.ft) 
and Japan (37.0.C. ft). India contains a be- 
vJldcring diversity of forcstvegetation which 
vary according to changes in climate,com¬ 
position of the soil, elevation, and similar 
faciors. Indian forests provide, not only raw 
niatcriai.s for paper, matches, and plywood 
Indiisti ics, but also a number of minor pro- 
ducis like gum, wax, honey, resins, medicinal 
herbs etc. 

National forest policy. The national 

forest policv Ic’^olulion of 1952 proposed 
that the area under forests be steadily rais¬ 
ed !'.! IV'3% ‘>l loianand trea the 
piupiu'iion to be aimed at oei igfiO/v 'ntlie 
iiilly a»cas a.'d 20"„in the plains. 

DeaelopmciU proguuniocs mr.lnde Oinung 


others, development of farm forestry, econo¬ 
mic plantations rehabi i'atmn of dcgtadcd 
forests, improvement of forest communi¬ 
cations, development of forest research 
and forest protection measures. Attempts 
arc being made towards reconditioning , 
hills and dales, the immobilisation of the 
Rajasthan de.scrt, prevention of sea encro¬ 
achment on coastal tracts, the rationalisa- I 
lion of shifting cultivation, and control of 
soil erosion in general. 

Botanical divisions. Indian forests fall 
into 5 botanical types (1) Evcrgrecn(2) 
Deciduous (3) Dry (4) HilU5) Tidal or Litt¬ 
oral. 

Fvergrecn lorests arc found where the i 
rainfall is 80" to 120% that is, the Western 1 
Cihats and the sub-Himalayan regions in 
the east. Hard wood such as teak, ebony, . 
rosewtiod. inmwood are found in this area , 
Bamboo:; of all varieties thrive well here. I 

Decitluoiis forests or monsoon forests 
arc seen in areas, where ihc rainfall ranges 
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/(pi 80"'. These forests occupy the 
/pm of the Deccan plateau. The 
big and provide fine timber, teak, 
gal, padiik, sandal wood, redwood, arjun 
etc. 


Dry forests occur, where the rainfall is 
between 30" and 40". Such are the desert 
regions of Rajasthan and South Punjab. 
The plants here have thick and fleshy stems 
and leaves and mostly consist of thickets 
of shrubs, with a few stunted trees. 

Hill forests are found in South India, 
above 5,000 feet and in the Himalayas 
above 3,000 feet elevation. The trees are 
evergreen and include the very best timber 
like oak, picea, deodar, pines, chest¬ 
nut, walnut, maple, elm, ash and birches. 
Laurels, poplars, and rhododendrons also 
grow profusely here. 

Littoral forests are found in the estuaries 
of great rivers like Indus, Ganges and Maha- 
nadi. The trees here provide excellent 
firewood and constitute a rich source of fuel* 

Glassification of forests. 1. From the 
point of view of ownership^ forests arc 
divided into three classes (I) State (2)Comm- 
iinal or Common(3) Private. 

2. From the administrative point of view 
forests are classified as under(l) Reserv'ed.- 
these are forests meant exclusively for go¬ 
vernment purposes and no entry is allowed 
for private persons, without permission.(2) 
Protected forests arc under the control of 
the government, but the exploitation of these 
forests arc open to the public, subject to such 
terms and conditions as the government 
might lay down, (3) Unclassified forests are 
wooded areas, mostly made up of shrubs 
and small trees. The government exercises 
no control over them. 


3. From the point of view of fore¬ 
sts are classified as(l) Merchantable and(2) 
Inaccessible (unprofitable for exploitation). 
The merchantable forests constitute some 
73% of the total forest area, of which a 
little more than 55% are reserved and prot¬ 
ected forests. Nearly 30% of the total 
forest area is inaccessible and therefore 
tinpicfitable for exploitation. 


Area under Forests 
{sq. kilometres) 



1955-56 1960-61 

L By out-turn 

(a) Merchantable 5,64,936 5,09,807 


(b) Inaccessible 

1,38,725 

1,64,154 

Total 

/ 7,03,661 

6,89,550 

2. 

By^gal status 

(a) Reserved 

T59,468 

3,16,091 

(b) Protected 

1,68,523 

2.40.572 

(c) Unclassed 

1,70,241 

i;i2,095 

Total 

7,03,6611 

6,89,550 


By composition 

(a) Coniferous 

25,216 

32,321 

(b) Broadleaved 
l.Sal 

1,08,389 

1,13,509 

2. Teak 

58.132 

87,503 

3. Others 

5,06,495 

4,56,217 

Total 

7,03,661 

6,89,550 


* Includes 15,589 sq. kms. for which details 
are not available. 

t Includes 5.429 sq. kms. for which details 
are not available. ^ ^ . -i 

^ Includes 20,792 sq. kms for which details 
are not available. 

Production. Forest products are of two 
kinds(l) major products, consisting of timber 
and firewood and (2) minor products such 
as medicinal plants, essential oils, resins, 
fatty oils, wax, starch, gums, mucilage, tans, 
dyes, bamboos, cancs, fibres, fiosses, grass and 
animal products like honey, lac, ivory and 
materials for packing and wrapping. 

The gum and resin yielding trees of 
India are babul, catechu, sal, pine, mango 
and banyan. Asafoetida or kayam is available 
in Kashmir alone. 

Teak (sagun) is a large deciduous tree 
and grovN’s in the Deccan plateau, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar, Bombay, Madras 
and Kerala. It is immune from the attacks 
of white ants and insecis.lt is a weather- 
resistant timber and does not corrode iron. 
It is used for boat and shipbuilding, rail¬ 
way carriages and sleepers. The wood is of 
a light brow'n colour and is much fancied 
for furniture. Its leaves arc used to feed 
tasar silk worm. 

Sal is a hard hca\y wood, with reddish 
brown coIour.lt grows freely in north and 
central India, The wood is largely used for 
building construction and railway slee¬ 
pers. 

Jariil is a hardwood with mauve flowers. 
It is used in Assam and Burma for buil¬ 
ding boats and cari-w'heels. 

Arjun is a harder and heavier wood than 
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grows ilithe deciduous forests of 

is a very heavy, hard and tough 
and is native to deciduous forests.lt 
is one of the host trees of “lac’* insects. 

Ebony is a hard, tough black wood of 
great strength. It has a fine sheen when 
polished and is found in Deccan and the 
Western Ghats. 


Siris is a popular choice for roadside 
tree.'^ because it grows quickly and rises 

its full height in a few years. Its flowers 
arc of a greenish yellow colour with a 
delightful fragrance. 

Palcis is important as a host tree for 
lac insects. It grows largely in Cbota Nag¬ 
pur and in the plains of North India. 

Maluia is a common tree in ChotaNag- 
inir. iis: flowers arc used as food. A crude 
spirit is distilled from mahua. 

Scmiil is a soft wood, yielding cotton.Us 
w >od is suitable for match manufacture. 

Deodar or Himalayan cedar is the most 
important timber tree of Western Himala¬ 
yas. It grov^s to a height of 100 to 200feet. 
The wood is moderately hard, highly scen¬ 
ted and oily and very durable. It is used 
!• i- doors and windows and for articles of 
larniture. 

Pine: the blue pine or kail, as it ispopu- 
lar'e, known, is an evergreen conifer. Jf 
re aches a height of more than 100 feet and 
j found ■!! 1 he temperate Himalayanrc^!ions 
at ahoudc<; bet'.cc;n 6 000 and 10,000 ft. 

Shish:in^(>: sii.soois a deciduous tree whi¬ 
ch g:o\\> .Kar river banks.lt is found in 
all nrcac; .D u Punjab toAssam.lt is a 
.avyurjtc shade tree. The sapvvood isperi- 
^n ih c out 'he i'icnrlwood is heavy, ha.rd 
and (|n It is largely used for f' rni- 
iiirc. 


Tcuan i. a beautiful fast-growing tree, 
flourishinv, ia most loe.ilitics Ihroiighout 
Inc] a and o‘'»en reaching a height ofhnfr. 
w.ih a c» *’ of 10 ft. The bark of toon is 
u-e .l for medicine. It.s flowers yaeld a yellow 
dve. One wood is flne for furniture and 
takes jeflish boauiiUdly. 

Oj!' ' te.und in F '.stern flimalayas, 
kliwi od M.i’.'.oar U is used Dr 

on luir.g-. !gr.:i;'It’ir:d >!cments and a,-e 
Ii incPc'' 

Rose raueh hi de nand hu* export, 


grows in various places from K^r^l^ 
Nepal. It is used extensively for furniture, 
cabinet work, ornamental articles and finely 
carved chairs and tables. 

Satinwood is found in the dry forests of 
Cirears*, Konkan, and Deccan.lt is mainly 
used for cabinet work, furniture etc. 

Fir grows in outer Himalayas, Pun¬ 
jab and Ka.shmir and is used for packing 
cases, crates, shingles, boards and paper pulp. 

Babul is found in Western India and is 
used for all sorts of agricultural implements. 

Sundri is available in the deltaic regions 
of Bengal and on the Orissa coast.lt is a 
very hard wood. 

Minor products. Cane and bamboo arc found 
in all Indian forests. Cane is used for bas¬ 
ket work, mats, ropes and also in the manu¬ 
facture of paper. Bamboo is seen in many 
varieties* from the giant bamboo of Assam 
forests to puny dvyarfs of the dry Deccan 
forests. It is used for baskets, fencing and 
mainly for paper pulp. 

Grass apart from its use as fodder, ser¬ 
ves other purposes also. Sabai grass is used 
for making paper. 

Munjh grass found mostly in Punjab is 
used for thatching, and making chairs, bas¬ 
kets, and cordage. 

Rhea grass, growing in Assam and Ben¬ 
gal i.s used for belting, sheeting, nets and 
cordage. 

Lac though a minor item from point of 
view of bulk, is one of the most valuable 
forest products of India. The lac-producing 
trees are palas, peepul and kusum. The 
principal areas of production are Madhya 
Pradesh, Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Gujarat, 
Bihar leading with as much as 60% of the 
total production. 

Bee wax and honey found in all the 
Indian forests, constitute a valuable forest 
product. 

Gums and resins: trees like babul, cate¬ 
chu, sal, pine, mango and banyan arc work¬ 
ed for making resin and turpentine. 

Tanning material: The chief sources for 
this is myrobolan fruit which grows freely 
in Madras, Bombay, West Bengal, Chota 
Nagpur and Orissa. 

Sandalwood used for ofl, -^cent and soaps 
arc found in Mysore and Kerala where they 
arc State monopolies. 


Production Timber and Firewood 


Qn uitlty {fiuuisand cubic metres) Total value 

Timber Riaind l^iip and Firewood Charcoal Total (thousand 
wood matchwood wood rupees) 

I v-'O 51 JO 92 8 37 13 11166 7 81 1 57 89 19 08 07 

19: ^ ■ 3 ; 7 20 47 92 .33 15 76 I 49 65 27 68 82 

^ TU hi 45.2h 7,53 47 1,13,35 2,8f 1,69,44 49,1707 

?9{)k -62 42.CO [0,21 2.15 1,03,43 4,07 1,61,87 50,13*75 
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Value of Minor Forest Produce 
(in thousand rupees) 



Year 

Bamboos Fibres & 
and canes flosses 

Gum and resins 

Other minor 
products 

Total 

1950—51 

1,52,00 

52 

41,93 

4,98,03 

6,92,48 

1955—56 

1,36,78 

43 

1,01,42 

5,63,11 

8,01,74 

1960—61 

2,16,99 

43 

2,04,78 

6,90,75 

Il,12,<^5 

1961—62 

2,41,86 

55 

2,05,93 

7.62.27 

12,10,61 


FISHERY 


India has a coast -line of 3535 miles, 
which opens out a sca-fishing area of some 
1,10,000 sq. miles. The inland fishery resou¬ 
rces of India include the great river systems, 
irrigation canals, lakes, backwaters and 
extensive estuaries. India produces on an 
average a million tons of fish per year, as 
against an estimated requirement of 4.4 
million. Fish and allied industries provide 
employment for more than a million people. 
A ftshermaiVs average catch for an year 
does not exceed 2,000 or 2,500 kg. which 
is a poor record compared to 80,009kg. 
caught by an.average ftshernian in Europe. 

Inland fisheries. The mainstay of inland 
ftshcrics is riverine fish, which abound in the 
great rivers, canals, tanks, inundated tracts 
etc. Ganges in Bengal, Brahmaputra in Ass- 
‘tm, Mahanadi in Orissa, Narmada and 
Tapii in Gujarat, Godavari and Krishna 
in Andhra Pradesh and Cauvery in Madras 
arc the main areas cf inland fisheries. In this 


class of ft.sh West Bengal leads the rest of 
India. . 

Sea-fishing. Sea-fishing is mainly carried 
on in small craft in coastal watei-s up 
to five or seven miles from the shore, and 
within a depth of 70 fathoms. The sea- 
fisheries arc confined to the coa.stal waters 
along the east and west coasts ot India. 

Deep-sea fishing, is a novel venture in 
India. The Indo-Norwegian Project at Omlon 
in Kerala, with its stations in Vcravcl, 
Bombay, Karwar, Mang'ilore,Cochm, itUi- 
corin, Mandapam and Yfishakapatnam nu.s 
pioneered deepi-sca fishing by supplying 
boats and equipment and training tothensn- 
ermcn. Following this, many deep-sea fishing 
boats are being built all along the east and 
west coasts and deep-sea fishing promises 
to become a big enterprise in the near 
future. 

The following tabic shows the product¬ 
ion and disposal of fish in 1961, 1962 and 
1963. 


Production and Disposal of Sea-Fish x 


(in thousand tonnes) 

Year 

Total catch 
& 

landings 

Fresh 

marketing 

Disposal 

Cured 


Reduction 

Sun-dried 

Salted 

1961 

945 

453 

219 

194 

79 

1962 

958 

459 

222 

197 

80 

1963 

I 046 

705 

151 

138 

52 


X Figures for 1964 and 65 are not available. 


Export of fish 1964-65. Fish export is 
recently developed industry. The value 
of exports of fish and fish products reached 
a record level of Rs. 6.53 crores in 1964. 
Coring the first ten months of 1965 fish 
exports came to Rs. 5.27 crores, compared 
Rs. 4.89 crores, earned during the 


corresponding period of 1964. 

Estuarine and backwater fishing. I he 
estuaries of Ganges and Mahaiuidi. stretch¬ 
ing from Picrc to Hooghly pro\'ide exce¬ 
llent fishing grounds. Chilka luK. in Orissa, 
the back-waters of Madras and Kerala and 
the deltaic areas of the principal i lu-rs, con- 
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main source of supply of estuar- 


Variefies of fish. Commercially import- 
tant sea-fish found in India arc classified 
into 15 groups, and freshwater fish into 8. 
The sea-fish include eels, cat fishes, silver bar 
fish, herrings, sardines, mackerels, perches, 
silver bellicr, pomfrets, flat fishes, Indian 
salmon,jero fish and minor shell fish. Fresh¬ 
water fish are classed as cat-fish, mullets, 
carps, prawns, mussels, feather backs, eels, 
herrings and anchovies. Shell fish includes 
oysters, crabs, lobsters, shrimps and prawns. 


Fish products. Besides being an item of 
food, fish yields several by-products, such 
as fish oil, fish meal, and fish manure. The 
most important is fish oil extracted from 
sardines and shark liver. Sardine oil is used 
in the manufacture of paints, soft soaps, 
for softening hides, and tempering steel. 
Shark liver oil, is an excellent substitute for 
cod liver oil as a source of vitamins A &B. 
It is being manufactured by Bombay,Mad¬ 
ras and Kerala governments. Some Indian 
fish like salmon and jew fish and cat-fish, 
yield isinglass valuable in the clarification 
of wines. Bombay, Madras and Bengal are 
the main centres of trade in this commodity. 
Fish scraps are converted into fish-meal, 
which provides excellent food for poultry. 
Fish-waste are converted into fish-manure. 
Fish-curing is an important supplementary 
tr<idc. The chief methods of fish-cure are 
sun-diyingand salt- curing either by dry 
or wet process. 

Fish production which stood at about a 
million tons in 1955, increased to over 1.2 
million in 1957 but fell to less than a 
million in 1961. There is a sizable foreign 
trade in fish and fish products. During 
1963-64 fish and fish preparations valued 
at Rs. 5.71 crores were exported. 

Development programme. Fisheries deve¬ 
lopment programme falls into two parts, 




marine fisheries and inland fishe^ 
marine fishery the country fishing crafts 
are being replaced by mechanised fishing 
vessels. There are at present about 3,140 
mechanised fishing boats. Fishing harbouis 
at Cuddalore in Madras and Veravel in 
Gujarat and Kakinada in Andhra Pradesh 
are practically completed. Additional har¬ 
bours are being worked at Karwar in 
Mysore, Cannanore, Beypore, Porbander, 
Umbergaon and Bhaktal. The fish market¬ 
ing organisation is being thoroughly over¬ 
hauled. Cold storage facilities are now pro¬ 
vided in Bombay, Mangalore, Calicut, Co¬ 
chin, Quilon, Trivandrum, Madras and Cal¬ 
cutta. Additional plants are being establi¬ 
shed in different places. Refrigerated rail¬ 
way vans are being supplied to carry fresh 
fish to inland areas. This service is at pre¬ 
sent available between Calicut and Madras, 
Palasa and Howrah, Agra and Howrah. 


Research. The Central Board of Fisher¬ 
ies co-ordinates fisheries research and deve¬ 
lopment programmes in the country. The 
following arc the major research stations. 


1. Inland Fisheries Research Institute, 
Barrackpore. 

2. Central Marine Fisheries Research Insti¬ 
tute Mandapam Camp, Madras. 

3. Central Fisheries Technological Resear¬ 
ch Station. Cochin. Kerala. 

4. Deep-Sea fishing Station, Bombay 

5. Fisheries Training Institute, Bombay. 


Pearl fishery. The traditional site for 
pearl fishing in India is the Gulf of Mannar 
and the East Coast. The Madras Govern¬ 
ment has encouraged the revival of pearl 
fishery in this area. Pearl fishing is contro¬ 
lled by government, two-thirds of the catch 
being taken up as government share. The 
window pane oysters whose shePs are used 
for decoration are found in the open sea, 
off Coromandal coast, Madras coast and 
Cochin coast. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Animal iiusbanclry is important to India 
in two wavs. Firstly Indian agriculture is 
.still I.itgciy dependent on animnl powerand 
.ccondiv more milk consumption is necc- 
io iuiprov- the health of the nation. 
Thoupih India maintains more than 1,-I of 


the total cattle population of the world 
neither agricultural production nor milk 
consumption has shown any proportionate 
increase. The per capita consumption of 
milk is in fact very poor, coming down to 
as much as 1.4 ounces in Kerala. 


ANIMAL husbandry 



Livestock and Poultry 


1956 

Census 


1961 

Census 


A. Livestock 

1. Cattle 

(a) Males over 3 
years 

(b) Females over 3 
years. 

(c) Youngstock 

Total cattle 

2. Buffaloes 

(a) Malesover 3 
years 

(b) Felmales over 3 
years 

(c) Youngstock 
Total buffaloes 

3. Sheep 

4. Goats 

5. Horses and ponies 

6. Other livestock 

Total livestock 

B Poultry 


(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

6,49 

7,25 

4,99 

4,38 

5,43 

4,89 

1587 

1757 

65 

77 

2,23 

1,61 

2,50 

1,84 

4,49 

5,11 

3,92 

5,54 

15 

68 

4,03 

6,08 

13 

73 

30,65 

947 

33,65 

1169 


Breeds of Indian cattle. There are 25 
well-defined breeds of Indian cows and 6 
well-defined breeds of buffaloes in different 
parts of India. But the great majority of 
cattle and buffaloes, found all over India, 
are nondescript and have nothing to do 
with the recognised breeds. Some of the 
better-known breeds are mentioned below. 


Sindhi: This breed originally from Sind 
is now found all over India, particularly in 
Kathiawar and the West Coast. It is 
distinctly a dairy breed. 

Sahiwal: originally belonging to Central 
Punjab, are now available in Karnal,Uttar 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh. 

Haryana: This breed is found in the dist¬ 
ricts of Rohtak, Hissar, Gurgaon.andRethi. 

Mur rah: This breed is seen in Southern 
Punjab, Delhi and the northern parts of 
Uttar Pradesh. The cows of this breed are 
good milkers and the bulls excellent for 
draught. 


Gir: This breed originally came from 
Kathiawar and is now found in Junagadh. 

hiiiik -y- This is] on^ ol' iho heaviest of 
Indian cattle. They are fo inu in south-west 
of Kutch and along the banks of Banasand 
Sura swat hi rivers. 


Tharparkar: coming originally from the 
arid *racls oj s^u^h-ensi Sind, arc now 
mostly bred In ihe nor«h cast po-Oon of 
Mahi^idsthfa and Me^var. 


Kangayam: This breed was evolvechnthc 
Kangayam area of Coimbatore district in 
Madras. 

Ongole: This breed was evolved in And¬ 
hra Pradesh, in and near Ongole. 

Sheep. Sheep provide essential products 
in the form of wool, mutton, manure, hair, 
milk and butter and also serve as pack 
animals. They are bred in places of iiglit 
rainfall in India. There are about 14 breeds 
of sheep in India, which fall into two disti¬ 
nct types, woolly and hairy. The wool deri¬ 
ved from Indian sheep is of the carpet 
grade. Woollen industry in India, has there¬ 
fore to depend on imported fine wooltoilie 
extent of some 15 million pounds. 

Goats. The goat is the principal source ot 
meat and a major source of milk for a large 
number of people in the country. The 
better known varieties of goats are Amna- 
puri, found in the Deccan plateau, ^erti, 
of Western India, the black and white bcai- 
ded goats from Bengal, Ganjam andTclcfi- 
gana. 

P4'j. Indian pigs belong to tv oprincip.d 
species the Indian wild boar and the pigmy 
hog, found in the lower Himalayas. Pig> 
provide bristles, lard, skins and meat. 

Horses. The Kathiawar breed of Iioiics 
know n as ''kathV' is famous for its power 
and endurance. The Marhntta pony, the 
little“Gwyar«/” and '"DimthadP' of Deccan 
are also knowm as excellent carriers. Tlie 
ponies of Manipur, however arc rt grrded 
as the best in India. 

Development programmes. Tlie object of 
government policy In regard to the develop¬ 
ment of animal husbandry, is to dcvel(,p 
tlic milk yielding capacity of the cattle, by 
selective breeding and upgrading of non¬ 
descript cattle, without impair mg the dra¬ 
ught quality of the biil’ocks, i ne above 
objects are sought to be achic' cU bya' ari- 
cty of schemes. 

Key village sclijmc, iiiitjatcd during the 
First Plan sought to incioase milk produ¬ 
ction and draught cfliciency of the cattle. 
Under this scheme a village is selected in 
an area of three or four villages, covering 
about 500 cowr. c'cr three years of age. 
In this area breeding is controlled and 
confined to three or four buiis of sun in: 
quality maintained ai th ’ centre, idiv*' 
unapproved bulls are removed or caw.w.- d. 
Artificial inseminaiion rs also adopicd so 
mat qu4*kcr pu jress can be nude v ;.li 
limiiKid number v»f bulis. 

Gattshalus. Ihidcr liji.. idieiiv. 

coujilO arc takv'oupas s.\rti!c bivcd 
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rnilk production centres forsupp- 
govcrnmental efforts. The govern- 
'cs financial and teclniical assist¬ 
ance to these institutions. 

Gosadans. This scheme aims at segrega¬ 
ting uneconomic and unproductive cattle, 
IVom areas where active cattle development 
has been taken up. Such cattle are housed 
and looked after in remote stations called 
gosadans. 

CItamaralayas, Well-equipped '^Chamara- 
layas” have been added to gosadans for 
economic and scientific utilization of hides 
and other end-products of the carcass. 

Under the stray ami wild cattle catching 
scheme^ cattle are being rounded up, pro¬ 
ductive ones being distributed, and the 
unproductive sent to gosadans. A model 
training centre established at Lucknow, 
imparts training in hide-flaying, tanning 
and leather utilisation. 

Feed and fodder development scheme, 
provides for the establishment of fodder 
and pasiure demonstration plots in villages, 
distribution of planting material cf fodder 
crops to the cultivators, popularising silage 
making and feeding of selected cattle on 
balanced rations. 

Calf-rearing scheme. Superior calves from 
high yielding milk animals at the milk colo¬ 
nics are purchased and distributed free of 
a>st to hotuijide cattle breeders. 

Nomadic cattle breeders scheme. A sche¬ 
me for rehabilitating nomadic cattle bree¬ 
ders has been started in four States, by 
providingthe breeders with better bulls and 
veterinary aid. Some of them are also settled 
on wajlc lands on co-operative basis. 

Centra! si ml farm. A.\i [nd’vd Central Stud 
Farm was started in Bangalore in 1955.The 
farm consists of pedigree breeds from all 
parts of India as well as foreign breeds. 
The Indian breeds in this farm are Sindhi, 
Thirpar, Gir, Murrah, Ongolc, and Kanga- 
yum.Of the foreign breeds American Jersey 
is the most important. 

National livestock committee. This comm¬ 
ittee organises cattle and poultry shows 
throughout tiic country. There is also an 
All-India show. A large number of trophies 
and prizes arc awarded to winners at all 
tlicsc shows. 

Dairying. Djiry de^’clopmcnl progranunes 
include city milk plants, colonisation of 
cattle, milk product factories, rural cream¬ 
eries, rural dairy c\t v ision i nd training of 
leciinicul personnel. 

The number of ddiy plants, established 
in important cnics now number 30. 




Cattle colonics at Haringhata and _ 
avaram, now contain some 14000 catTH 
A third colony is being set up near Bom¬ 
bay. 


The Amritsar dairy handles some 20,000 
litres of milk daily and about 1500 Ions of 
spray- dried skim milk annually. A similar 
factory is working at Rajkot. The largest 
milk factoi'y in India is at Aarcy, 
near Bombay. The dairy factory of the Kaira 
Co-operative Milk Union, Anand (Ahmed- 
abad) manufactures cheese, cream, butter, 
baby food, ghee etc. 


Training in dairying has been taken up 
at five centres—Karnal, Bangalore, Aarey, 
Anand, and Allahabad with the assistance of 
UNICEF. 


Ghee. The annual production of ghee in 
India is estimated at about one crore and 
fifteen lakh maunds. The main ghee produ¬ 
cing areas are Punjab,U.P.. Madras and 
Bihar. The annual per capita consumption 
of ghee is the highest in Gwalior with 15.5 
and low'est in Hyderabad and Bengal with 1.1 
and 1.3 seers respectively. 

Piggery. Two regional pig breeding stat¬ 
ions arc in operation at Aligarh(U.P.)and 
Haringhata (West Bengal). Two other regio¬ 
nal pig brccding-cum- bacon factories arc 
being set up in Andhra Pradesh (Kasarpa- 
lli) and Maharashtra (Aarey). The States of 
Assam, West Bengal, Madras, Bihar.Kcrala, 
Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Delhi, Himachal 
Pradesh and Manipur have set up 5 pig 
breeding stations and 10 piggery develop¬ 
ment blocks. 

Poultry. Poultry includes all domesticated 
birds which are of economic importance 
like chicken, turkey, geese, ducks, guinea 
fowl, pigeons etc. By far the most impor¬ 
tant of them is the chicken. The important 
poultry producing areas are: Madras (25%) 
West Benga’ (12.6%), Bihar (11.2%) Ass¬ 
am (8.9 %), Bombay (8.5 %) Madhya Pradesh 
(6%). The per capita consumption of poul¬ 
try meat in India is very low—0.29 lbs as 
against 29.32 lbs, in U.S.A. 20.94 lbs in 
Canada and 13.23 lbs in France. 

Domestic fowls in India fall into two groups, 
local and imported. Local includes all types 
of indigenous fowls, which arc generally 
poor layers. The imported chicks acclimati¬ 
sed in India are: White Leghorn, Rliodc 
Island Red, Black Minorca, Plymouth Rock, 
Australorp, New Hampshire, Light Sussex, 
Brown Leghorn and Rhode- Island Black. 

Ducks. India has approximately 16 million 
ducks representing 18% of the domestic¬ 
ated duck population of the world. Madi as 
and Bengal account for more than 75% of 
ducks in India. The average annual egg 
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of Indian ducks is 90 to 100 per 
ian ducks though not very pro- 
not easily susceptible to diseases. 


Development programmes. In 1938 a poul¬ 
try research division was set up at the 
Indian Veterinary Research Institute, Izat— 
nagar. This institute evolved effective vacc¬ 
ines against two common diseases—fowl pox 
and ranikhet disease. The institute has 
also tried to improve indigenous verieties 
of fowls by selective breeding and crossing. 



The Central Government has setli^_ 

gional poultry farms in various States and 
the States themselves have set up poultry 
centres of their own. 

Two large commercial farms, with forei¬ 
gn collaboration have been set upatGur- 
gaon and Bombay. They will supply high 
quality breeding stock of fowls. A centrally 
sponsored regional duck farm is also funct¬ 
ioning in West Bengal. 


INDUSTRY 


Modern Indian industry may be said to 
have started with coal mining at Raniganj 
Calcutta, in 1814. Some forty years later 
(1854) cotton textile mills on modern lines, 
were opened in and near Bombay. Barely a 
year later (1885) jute industry^ took shape 
in Calcutta. Coal mining was started by 
English companies, who continued to hold 
a monopoly of coal production for many 
years. The jute industry similarly was pion¬ 
eered by English companies and controll¬ 
ed by them for a long time. But cotton 
textile industr}^ was practically owned by 
Indians and managed by them. Coal, cotton 
and jute were the only major industries up 
to the end of the first World War. Froml922 
onwards the British government adopted 
a more liberal policy towards Indian in¬ 
dustries. Protection was given to deserving 
enterprises in India. As a result, several new 
indastries came up such as steel, sugar, 
cement, glass, industrial chemicals, and soap 
and the industrial structure expanded con¬ 
siderably. How'ever total production remai¬ 
ned utterly inadequate to meet even the 
demands of internal consumption. 

National industrial policy. Free India’s 
mdustnal policy was fii^st announced on the 
6th April 1948, in a resolution adopted by 
the Government of India. It envisaged a 
mixed economy of public and private enter¬ 
prises. The resolution emphasised the im¬ 
portance to the economy of securing a con¬ 
tinuous increase in production and its equi¬ 
table distribution and pointed out that the 
State must play a progressively active role 
in the development of industries. It laid 
down that besides arms and ammunition, 
atomic energy and railway transport, which 
would be the monopoly of the (jc:itral 
vjuvciiiiiicnt, the State would be exclusi¬ 
vely respon.'sibic for the establishment of 
new' undertakings in six basic industries, 
except \vhere, in the national interest, the 
^tate itself found it necessary to secure the 


co-operation of private indust rial ists.The rest 
of the indust rial field was left open to private 
enterprise though it was made clear that 
the State would also progressively partici¬ 
pate in this field. 

In 1956 when India adopted a socialist 
pattern of society as the national objectiv'e, 
the 1948 policy was revised and a new indu¬ 
strial policy was announced on April 30, 
1956. The adoption of the socialist pattern 
of society as the national objective, as well 
as the need for planned and rapid dc\ > 
lopment, require that all industries of basic 
and strategic importance, or in the nature 
of public utility service, should be in the 
public sector. Other industries which arc 
essential aud require investment on a scale 
which only the State, in present circumstan¬ 
ces, could provide, have also to be in the 
public sector. The State has therefore to 
assume direct responsibility for the future 
development of industries over a wide area. 
Nevertheless, there are limiting factors which 
makeit necessary at this stage for the Stale 
to define the field in which it will undci take 
sole reponsibility for further devclopmeni, 
and to make a selection of industries in 
the development of which it will play a dvv 
minant role. After considering all aspects 
of the problem, in consultation with the 
Planning Commission, the Government of 
India have decided to classify industii.s 
into three categories, having regard to the 
part which the State would play in each of 
them These categories wall inevitably o\cr- 
lap to some extent and too giv .( a rigidity 
might defeat t he purpose in view. UndciTliis 
policy, industries were liivided into three 
categories (l)ihose eniimcraied in Schedule A 
(2) those in Schedule B. and (.^) n.i-Schco- 
uled. The industries uiKicr Schedule A,w ill 
be c’.uircly Stalc-ow^icd. Those in Schcvlulc 
B, v'ill be pr‘;gro<*jivciy State-owned bu 
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will be permitted tosupp- 
cfForts. Those indu- 
induded in cither Schedule, were 
to private enterprise. However, the 
government reserv'cd the power to take up 
any industry, whether scheduled or un¬ 
scheduled. 


Schedule A industries. Arms and ammu¬ 
nition and cxllied items of defence equip¬ 
ment; atomic energy; iron and steel; heavy 
castings and forgings of iron and steel: 
heavy plant and machinery required for 
iron and steel production, for mining, for 
machine tool manufacture and for such 
other basic industries as may be specified 
by the Central Government; heavy electri¬ 
cal plant including large hydraulic and 
steam turbines, coal and lignite; mineral 
oils; mining of iron ore, manganese ore, 
chrome ore, gypsum, sulphur, gold and 
diamonds: mining and processing of 
copper, lead, zinc, tin, molybdenum and 
wolfram; minerals specified in the schedule 
to the Atomic Energy (Control of Product¬ 
ion and Use) Order 1953; aircraft; air 
transport; railway transport; shipbuilding; 
telephones and Iclcpnone cables; telegraph 
and wireless apparatus (excluding radio 
reccning sets); generation and distribution 
of electricity. 

Schedule B. industries. Ail other minerals 
except "minor minerals" as defined in 
.Scclioji 3 of the Minerals Concession Rules 
1949; aluminium and other non-ferrous me¬ 
tals not included in Schedule A; machine 
tools; ferro-alloys and tool steels; basic and 
intermediate products required by chemical 
industries such as the manufacture of drugs, 
dyestufis and plastics; anti- biotics and 
other essential drugs; fertilisers; synthetic 
rubber; carbonisation of coal; chemical 
pulp; road transport; ^ea transport. 

Administration. The industrial policy 
first announced in 1948 called for a good 
deal of State interference in the industrial 
sector. The government had to acquire 
legislative power for ;he implementation of 
the j\»!icy. The first step in this direction 
was llic amend;i:cnt of the Constitution ♦. 
7hc amendment having been made, specific 
icgislaiion for the development and regul- 
atTon of industries ’vas passed in 1957. 

Ind I'.trics (Dvvctopnicnt and Regulation; 
Act of 1951 provides for control and regu- 
hiiio ^ of all :rdustries m India. Under the 
A..‘ all new .. lo existing undertakings and 
<iny .riib.'.taniial e.xpansion arid rnam.daciurc 
of iicw article'^ by ex-^tinjy concern: aio 
rccjuired to be Ifcensed- 


Mines & Minerals (Regulation am 
lopme nt) Act 1948 controls mines, r 
and allied industries. 

National Productivity Council. Following 
the recommendations of a productivity de¬ 
legation, which visited Japan in 1956, a 
National Productivity Council was set up 
in February 1958. It is an autonomous body 
with representatives of government, emplo¬ 
yers, labour and other interests concerned. 
The council is to encourge productivity con¬ 
sciousness and to apply the latest techniques 
of increasing productivity in industry by sett¬ 
ing up local productivity councils in indus¬ 
trial centres and co-ordinating their activi¬ 
ties through regional productivity director¬ 
ates, manned by specialists. So far 46 local 
councils and six regional directorates at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Kanpur, 
Bangalore and Ludhiana have been formed. 
The council has developed a number of 
training courses including production and 
personnel management and productivity 
techniques. 

Industrial finance. In order to provide 
capital for necessary industries, the Govern¬ 
ment of India has set up various agencies. 

The Industrial Tinance Corporation of 
India, established in July 1948, gives assi¬ 
stance in the form of advances and long 
term loans to industrial concerns. The Act 
was ainenued in 1957 and again in Decem¬ 
ber 1960, so as to enlarge and diversify the 
financial assistance offered by the corpo¬ 
ration. The 1960 amendment, among otlicr 
things, empowered the corporation to take 
shares in industrial concerns. Since its ince¬ 
ption till March 31, 1964, the total net 

financial assistance sanctioned by the corpo¬ 
ration amounted Rs. 190.5 crores, of wliich 
Rs. 119 crores have actually been paid out^ 

The State Financial Corporations assist 
medium and small-scale industries that do 
not fall within the scope of the all-India 
corporation. The total amount of cITeclivc 
loans sanctioned by them in 1963-64 was 
Rs.17.9 crores, as against Rs.l9.4 crores 
in 1962-63. But the actual disbursements 
v.ore higher with R*'. 12.5 crores for 1963-64 
as against Rs. 11.7 crores in 1962-63. 

National Industrial Development Corpo¬ 
ration set up in 1954. acts as a goicrnnicnt 
agency for the grant of special loans, for 
modernisation of cotton and jute industiies 
and for the expansion of machine tool unit'^. 
rill the end of October 1965, loans totalling 
Rs.28.02 crores were sanctioned to these 
industries by the corporation out of whicli 
R ;. 16.77 crores have been actually disbursed. 



Cr'nstitu i-'fi Tirst Ammdmcnt) Act Vie Industrial Credit ami hnestmeni Cor- 
l95j^ poration of India se t up in Januaiy 1955, 
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ndustrial enterprises in the private 
/^^e total amount disbursed as assi- 
the end of 1963, came to Rs. 
8372(rcrorcs (including foreign currencies). 
The beneficiaries numbered 248 companies 
including 105 new undertakings. 


National Small Industries Corporation, Ltd 
formed in 1955 assists small-scale industries 
in India. 


The Refinance Corporation for Industry 
Ltd., set up in June 1958, provides re-lending 
facilities against loans given by banks to 
industrial concerns, for increased produ¬ 
ction. 


The Film Finance Corporation Ltd., was set 
up in March 1960, with an authorised capital 
of Rs.l crore and a paid up capital of Rs.50/- 
lakhs wholly subscribed by the Central 
Government. The corporation advances 
money up to Rs.3.5 lakhs for films of good 
quality at 9% interest, with a rebate of 2% 
for regular repayments. 

The Unit Trust of India is an investment 
trust established under the Unit Trust of 
India Act 1964. The Trust is intended to 
encourage savings by providing facilities to 
different classes of investors to invest in 
units of the face value of Rs.lO to 100 in 
shares and other securities. The units were 
put on sale from July 1, 1964 and sold at 
face value till August 14, and thereafter at 
prices fixed daily by the Trust. 

The InduUriul Development Bank of India, 
was established in July 1964 under an Act 
of Parliament. It is a subsidiary of the 
Reserve Bank of India, and is both an apex 
institution co-ordinating the operations of 
other institutions providing finance to in¬ 
dustries and an agency giving direct finan¬ 
cial assistance to industrial units. 


policy in regard to foreign capi 
ciated in the industrial policy 
April 1948, and in the Prii 
statement in the Constituent Assembly in 
1949, which laid down that: 

1. The participation of foreign capital 
and enterprise should be carefully regulated 
in the national interest by ensuring that 
major interest in ownership and eflectivc 
control should, save in exceptional cases, 
always be in Indian hands and that the 
training of suitable Indian personnel for the 

puipose of eventually replacing foreign ex¬ 
perts will be insisted upon in all such cases. 

2. There will be no discrimination bet¬ 
ween foreign and Indian undertakings in 
the application of the general industrial 
policy. 

3. Reasonable facilities will be given for 
the remittance of profits and repatriation 
of capital, consistent with the foreign ex¬ 
change position of the country. 

4. In the event of nationalisation, fair 
and equitable compensation w'ill be paid. 

Indian Investment Centre was inaugurated 
by the Finance Minister in February 1961. 
It is a non-profit, semi-official organisation, 
managed by a governing body, composed 
of the representatives of business, finance 
and government. The Centre aims at en¬ 
couraging participation of foreign private 
capital in industries that deserve high 
national priority. 

The Centre has its own branch otfice in 
New York, and has other arrangements in 
the other principal capital exporting coun¬ 
tries of the world, where enquiries coming 
from Indian entrepreneurs and those received 
from foreign investors receive prompt 
attention. 



Minister's 


Foreign capital. In order to supplement 
the national capital resources and to provide 
technical “know'-how” for rapid indust¬ 
rialisation, the government have invited 
foreign collaboration in suitable cases. The 


The officials and experts of the Centre 
examine all aspects, including the technical 
and economic aspects of the project. v.it!i 
a view to seeking suitable foreign technical 
collaboration and for financial participation. 


Index Numbers of Industrial Production 


(Base: 1956-100) 



1951 

1955 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 1965 

Jan.Oct) 4- 

General Index 

73.5 

91.9 

130.1 

138.3 

150.6 

162.7 

174,8 

184.0=-. 

Mining and quarrying 

87.0 

97.1 

137.2 

147.3 

161.5 

175.9 

lov.l 

181.9 

Food manufacturing 

79.6 

93.3 

117.4 

129.3 

127.4 

122.3 

135.6 

144.6 

Cigarettes 

81.6 

86.8 

140.6 

150.0 

156.3 

154.9 

175.7 

210.0 

Cotton textiles 

80.1 

95.4 

103.0 

108.5 

109.4 

U5.6 

123.3 

123.3 

Woollen textiles 

70.7 

82.1 

101.3 

107.3 

138.5 

165.6 

128.1 

110.8 

S>nthetic fibres 

64.8 

77.2 

135.1 

144.9 

153.1 

169.8 

211.3 

219.9 

Jute manufactures 

78.8 

93.5 

99.3 

89.6 

110.4 

117.2 

121.0 

125.9 

Footw'ear (leather) 

91.5 

86.3 

144.0 

166.0 

180.4 

214.4 

212.2 

237.0 

^ ood and cork except I'uraiture 

55.3 

87.7 

147.8 

150.2 

169.0 

194.8 

202.6 

229.9 

Paper and paper products 

66.5 

95.9 

173.4 

181.9 

190.9 

226.8 

237.8 

248.1 
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Index Numbers of Industrial Production 
(Base: 1956=100) 



1951 1955 


Leather and fur products, except 

footwear and other wearing appa¬ 


rels 109.5 93.1 

Rubber products 75.4 92.0 

Chemicals and chemical products 72.9 96.3 

Petroleum products 6.4 77.7 

Non-metallic mineral products 64.4 87.5 

Basic metals 83.5 96.6 

Metal products 54.4 96.5 

Machinery,except electrical 

machines 45.2 83.3 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
appliances and supplies 43.6 7J.9 

Transport equipment 46.1 73.1 

Electricity 60.9 88.1 


1960 

1961 

1962 

J963 

1964 

1965 





(Jan. Oct.)+ 

167.1 

115.6 

125.2 

149.1 

138.4 

139.9 

141.3 

157.4 

169.5 

187.0 

198.1 

218.2 

147.7 

170.5 

185.9 

205.2 

226.3 

237.6 

147.7 

156.5 

169.2 

196.6 

217.2 

229.5 

168.1 

180.8 

220.2 

204.6 

216.0 

231.5 

183.1 

181.6 

225.0 

259.1 

260.6 

269.2 

105.9 

152.3 

179.1 

218.5 

225.8 

241.7 

236.7 

268.7 

293.2 

364.5 

411.1 

480.3 

175.9 

183.2 

211.1 

237.7 

282.4 

310.6 

119.4 

130.8 

151.4 

150.9 

192.5 

204.2 

171.0 

198.8 

233.4 

257.9 

297.2 

322.3 


4- Provisional 
= Seasonally adjusted. 


Industries: Targets and Production 


Item 


Minerals and Metals. 

Iron ore 
Coal 

Steel ingots 

Alloy,tool and stainless steel 

Aluminium 

Copper 

Zinc 

Machinery. 

Commercial vehicles 
Passenger cars 
Machine tools 
Cotton textile machinery 
Jute machinery 
Sugar machinery 
Agricultural machinery 
Agricultural tractors 
IWer-driven pumps 
Diesel engines 
Radio receivers 
Fertilizers 

(i) Nitrogenous(in terms of N) 

(ii) Phosphatic(in terms of P205) 
Heavy chemicals. 

Sulphuric acid 
Dyestuffs 
Others 

Paper and pajjer board 

Newsprint 

Cement 

Cloth(ra ill-made) 

Jute textiles 
Woollen fabrics 
Sugar 


Unit 

Third Plan 
target 
(1965-66) 

Estimated 

production 

(1965—66) 

Fourth Plan 

target 

(1970—71) 

mil. tonnes 

30.0 

17.8 

54.0 

98.6 

70.3 

106.0 


9.3 

6.2 

11.7 

*000 tonnes 

203 

35 

400 


81 

61.3 

330.0 


20 

9.4 

37.5 


15 

5 

70.0 

'000 nos. 

60 

35.4 

80.0 


30 

24.5 

60.0 

Rs million 

300 

296 

1,050 

Rs crorcs 

20.0 

28.0 

55 


2.5 

3.5 

8.0 

• » 

14.0 

8.0 

16.0 

*000 nos. 

10.0 

5.6 

35.0 


150.0 

200 

400.0 


66.0 

85 

100.0 

a 

800.0 

500 

1,500 

‘(XX) tonnes 

812 

233 

2,000 

»» 

406 

110.6 

1,000 

‘000 tonnes 

1,524 

664 

2,400 

9.6 

7.0 

14 

‘(KX) tonnes 

711 

550 

990 


128 

30 

150 

mil. tonnes 

13.2 

10.8 

20 

mil. metres 

5,300 

4,434 

5,486 

*(KX) tonnes 

1,300 

1,3.54 

1.700 

mil. metres 

31.8 

10.0 

37.3 

mil. tonnes 

3.56 

3.55 

4.5 
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Coal. Coal mining is perhaps India's 
oldest modern industry having been started 
in 1814 at Raniganj, Bengal. The constru¬ 
ction of railways gave a great fillip to coal 
industry and a number of private companies 
mostly foreign, came into the field. Coal 
production progressed steadily till in 1950 
it reached 320 lakh ions. By 1965 the 
production came to 665 lakh tonnes. 

Coal, under the revised industrial policy 
resolution comes under Schedule A, which 
implies that the State alone is entitled to 
start new units of production. 

The production, distribution and price of 
coal are controlled by the Department of 
Mines and Fuel in the Ministry of Steel, 
Mines and Fuel. 

Lignite. The integrated Neyvcii Lignite 
Project in Madras is expected to yield 35 
lakh tonnes of lignite per annum in the initial 
years. The lignite production is to be con¬ 
verted into(l) thermal power (2) chemical 
fertilisers and(3) carbonised briquettes for 
domestic and industrial fuel. 

Iron& steel. The first attempt to manu¬ 
facture iron & steel on modern lines was 
made in 1830 in the Madras Slate. It failed. 
The next attempt was the Barakar Iron 
Works in 1874. U proved a success and was 
taken over by the Bengal Iron & Steel Com¬ 
pany in 1889. The Tata Iron & Steel Com¬ 
pany was started in 1907, the Indian Iron 
and Steel Company in 1908 and the Mysore 
State Iron Works in 1923. By 1939 produ¬ 
ction of steel and pig iron came to over g 
lakh and 18 lakh tonnes respectively. By 1950 
production had increased to 15.6 lakh 
tonnes pig iron and over 10 lakh tonnes steel. 

In 1958, there were in India 167 large and 
small iron and steel works, with a fixed 
capital of some Rs. 131 crores and a work¬ 
ing capital of about Rs. 52 crores. The 
total number of persons employed was 
^^3,283 including 75,997 workers. 

The production capacity of Tata Iron and 
Steel has been increased to 20 lakh tonnes of 
steel ingots and that of Indian Iron to 10 
lakh tonnes steel. The Mysore Iron Works, 
taken over in 1962 by a new company— 
Mysore Iron and Steel Ltd. proposes to 
increase its production to 8,000 tonnes of 
special steel. 

The Goverirmeni of India have started 
three steel plants at Rourkela, Bhilai and 


Durgapur with an initial capacity of 10 lakh 
tonnes each. The three plants are under the 
control of the State-owned Hindustan Steel 
Ltd.which has an authorised capital of 
Rs 600 crores. new steel plant also with 
an initial capacity of 10 lakh tonnes of steel, 
is being started at Bokaro, by the Hindustan 
Steel Ltd. 

Two stainless steel plants are being pla¬ 
nned, one at Madras, with an annual capacity 
of 7,000 tonnes and the other at Vatwa, in 
Gujarat with an initial capacity of 10,000 
tonnes. 

Three . schemes for setting up pig 
iron plants with a capacity of 1 lakh tonnes 
each have been sanctioned, in Rajasthan. 
Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh. 

Aluminium. India started producing 
aluminium during the Second World War 
round about 1943. Aluminium indusuy 
comprises both extraction of aluminium 
and fabrication. The Aluminium Corpor¬ 
ation of India, an Indian firm was the first 
major producer of aluminium. The Corpo¬ 
ration has its mines in Bihar and its roll¬ 
ing mill in Assansol, West Bengal. The 
Indian Aluminium Company Ltd., a sub¬ 
sidiary of Canadian Aluminium Ltd. is 
another pioneer of the industry in India. 
The Indian Aluminium Company has sever¬ 
al units working in different parts of India. 

By 1950, the aluminium industry expan¬ 
ded considerably with as mush as 20 units 
mainly around Calcutta and Bombay. 
Other and bigger units have been set up 
since. 

Other minerals. In India, concessions for 
all minerals except petroleum and nalina! 
gas are granted in accordance with the Mine 
and Minerals (Regulation and Development) 
Act 1957. The more important mining 
centres are in Bihar, Orissa, We.«t Bengal 
Madhya Pradesh,Rajasthan, Mysore and 
Andhra Pradesh. Minerals produced on a 
large scale arc mica (718 mines), manganese 
ore(551 mines), limestone (155 mines), bau¬ 
xite (46 mines) and gypsum (39 mines). 

There are altogether 3,200 v.orkingmmes 
in India (excluding those coming under tlie 
Atomic Energy Act) engaging on an aver¬ 
age 6,71,000 persons daily. 

Cotton textiles. Cotioii indusljy is one ot 
the eai licst Indian nidustries h.uiiu; been 
started in 1854. It now employs a can»i:j 
of about PO crores and a personneloi over 
9 lakh \^o^kelS. The Major centres ot 
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tiles arc Bombay, Ahmedabad. 
Kanpur, Nagpur, Indore, Madu- 
Coimbatore. 


Jute. Jute industry is almost as old as 
cotton textiles. India is today the foremost 
jute manufacturing country in the world, 
consuming as much as 60% of the entire 
raw jute production. Jute goods accounts 
for nearly a quarter of India’s total export 
trade. 


Woollen industry. India produces about 
70 million pounds of wool annually. The 
major portion of the clip is of the coarse 
variety. The important production lines are 
carpets and hosiery. There are some 875 
woollen hosico' units in the country out of 
winch 800 are in Ludhiana alone. Carpet 
industry is well organised. The main centres 
of production are Amritsar, Agra, Gw'alior 
and Jaipur for better class carpels, Kashmir 
for cheap carpets, and Bcllary, Bangalore 
and other centres in the south for druggets. 

Leather. Leather industry is one ofindia’s 
major export industries and brings in fore¬ 
ign exchange to tJie tunc of some Rs.25 
crores annually. India produces annually, 
5.1 million butfalo-hides, 16.1 million cow 
hides, 22.9 million goatskins and 14.2 mill¬ 
ion sheepikins besides a considerable quan¬ 
tity of reptile skins, such as those of cro¬ 
codiles, pythons and snakes. West Bengal 
and Madras lead in the production of cattle 
hides, Madras is the largest producer of 
buffalo- hides and sheepskins and U.P. the 
largest producer of goatskins. 

The leather industry in India is essentia¬ 
lly small-scale. There are about 723 lamier- 
jCS in the country including some big units 
•n Madras, Kanpur, Calcutta and Bombay. 

Paper. Modern paper industry in India 
dates back to 1870, when the Royal Paper 
Mills at Bally, near Calcutta, started prod¬ 
uction. Other paper mills soon followed: 
Upper India Paper milis at Lucknow,Titaghur 
Paper Mills at Culcatta, Deccan Paper 
Mills at Poona and Bengal Paper Mills at 
Raniganj (Calcutta). In 1925 protection was 
extended to the paper industry and by 1947 
the immbcr of mills increased from 6 to 9, 
production from about 27,000 tonnes to 
48,' 00 tonnes. In 1961 production had gone 
up to 364 thousand tonnes and by 1965 to an 
cstiniated 5.2 lakh tonnes. The first news- 
prim mill in India is the National Newsprint 
and Paper Mills Ltd. (NEPA) in Madhya 
Pradesh. Originally a private concern ii 
was taken over by the government in 1948. 

Cement. Manufacture of Portland cement 
was fir.st started in Madras inJ9l)4. The 
real beginnings of thciiuUistry may how'ever 
be nciLutllv jJa^cd in 1912-13 wjih the for¬ 
mal ion of three coinpaiucs, orie at Porhan- 
der, the two others at Lakberi and KaUii 


respectively. At the beginning of^ 
there were 34 factories with an Itc 
capacity of 94.7 lakh m.tonnes. The number 
of factories has gone up to 36 and produ¬ 
ction capacity to nearly 100 lakh m. tonnes 
by 1965. 

Ceramics. It is one of the oldest Indian 
industries. But production according to 
modern methods is meagre. There are only 
53 ceramic factories in India, most of them 
being located in Madhya Pradesh, West 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras and Mysore. 

Sugar. Sugar industry is comparatively 
a latc-comer in India. Nevertheless, it has 
grown considerably in the early thirties 
mainly on account of protection. The main 
canc-growing and sugar-producing areas 
are Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Punjab, Bombay, 
Andhra and Madras. 

Tea industry. Tea was one of the earliest 
plantation industries to be developed in 
India. The industry has steadily developed 
and has at present an invested capital of 
Rs. 113 crores. Nearly a million people 
arc employed in the industry. The bulk 
of Indian tea is exported, U.K. being the 
major purchaser. 

Coffee. Systematic cultivation of coffee 
in India dates from 1830. The progress of 
coffee plantations however was erratic. The 
area under cultivation fluctuated from time 
to time. Two main varieties of coffee arc 
Arabica and Robusta. R.ecently Robusla 
has become the variety favoured by planters 
even though Arabica is definitely superior 
in quality. The total number of people 
employed in the industry is over 2,00,000. 

Rubber. Rubber plantation was .started 
in India comparatively late. In 1955 the 
area under cultivation was 3.82 lakh acres 
and production 44,250 tonnes. During the 
last 10 years a very great expansion has 
occured in rubber plantation. Production 
of rubber goods of various types have also 
increased considerably. 

Coir. Coir is a fibre extracted from coco¬ 
nut husks. It is a by-product of coconuts. 
India was the pioneer of coir industry in the 
world and continues to be the leading 
exporter. The coir industry is concentrated 
in Kerala. Export of coir mats, mattings 
and other fabrics earns on an averaged. 
8 to 9 crores every year. 

Tobacco. India is the third largest tobacco 
producing country in the world. The major 
centres of production are the Statc:^ of And¬ 
hra Pradesh and Maharashtra. Tobacco is 
estimated to provide an annual income of 
some Rs. 50 crores and foreig?! exchange 
of about Rs. 1 crore. Much of the tobacco 
exports is taken up by foreign cigarette 
makers. 
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Arccanut is one of the most 
^ ^ nt commercial crops in India. It is 

d^Iy used for chewing with betel leaves 
Chewing is a wide-spread habit in India, 
particularly in the rural areas. The demand 
lor arecanuts is so extensive, that India has 


to import arecanuts from Ceylon, Malaya 
and other South-east Asian countries, even 
though India is producing a sizable quan¬ 
tity. Kerala leads in arecanut cultivation, 
accounting for nearly half the total produ¬ 
ction of India. The other States in order are 


the following: Mysore, Assam. West Bengal 
Maharashtra, Madras, Andhra Pradesh and 
Orissa. 



Vegetable oils. India is one of the most 
important producers of oil-seeds in the world 
and has consequently developed a major 
industry in vegetable oils. The total capital 
invested in the organised industr>' is estima¬ 
ted at Rs. 24.4 crores and the number of 
w^orkers at nearly 44,000. 

The total consumption of edible vegitable 
oil (including coconut oil) in 1954-55 was 
about 1.14 million tons and about 2,55,000 
tons of vanaspathi or hydrogenated oil. The 
development of vanaspathi industry was 
spectacular. It was first produced in India in 
1930, on a very small scale. Within 25 years 
there were 51 vanaspathi units with a rated 
capacity of 4,12,190 tonnes. 


Production and Capacity in Selected Industries 


Unit 


Production 


Capacity as 
on March 

1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1964-65 1965-66* 1966 


Mining 


Coal 

Mil.tonnes 

32.8 

39.0 

55.5 

64.4 

70.3 


Iron ore J 


3.0 

4.3 

11.0 

15.1 

18.1 


Pig iron(for sale) 

Metallurgical industries 




Mil.tonnes 

0.4 

0.4 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

Steel ingots 


1.5 

1.7 

3.5 

6.1 

6.5 

7.5 

Finished steel 


1.0 

1.3 

2.4 

4.4 

4.5 

5.6 

.Aluminium(virgin metal)‘000 tonnes 

4.0 

7.4 

18.3 

54.1 

60.5 

73.3 

Copper (virgin metal) 


7.1 

7.6 

8.5 

9.4 

9.5 

10.0 


Mechanical 

engineering 

industries 




Machine tools 

Mil.rupees 

3 

8 

70 

257 

295 

427 

Automobiles (total) 

*000 nos. 

16.5 

25.3 

55.0 

70.8 

70.7 

74 

Commercial vehicles 


8.6 

9.9 

28.4 

36.8 

35.3 

44 

Cars, jeeps, etc. 


7.9 

15.4 

26.6 

34.0 

35.4 

30 

Bicycles (complete) 


99 

513 

1071 

1442 

1582 

1679 

Railway wagons 


2.9 

15.3 

8.2 

24.2 

23.7 

29.9 

Power driven pumps 

.. 

35 

37 

109 

184 

241 

185 

Sewing machines 


33 

111 

303 

330 

428 

470 

Sugar mill machinery 

Mil.rupees . 


2 

44 

91 

76 

175 

Cement machinery 



4 

6 

22 

32 

178 

Cotton textile machinery .. n.a. 

40 

104 

216 

215 

400 

Paper mill machinery 


... 


neg. 

17 

15 

73 

Power transformers 

Electrical 

engineering 

industries 




Mil kva. 

0.2 

0.6 

1.4 

3.6 

4.5 

2.2 

iElcclric motors 

‘000 h.p 

99 

272 

728 

1436 

1756 

1359 

Radio receivers 

‘000 nos 

54 

102 

282 

512 

605 

392 

Electric lamps 

Mil. nos 

14.0 

25.0 

43.5 

68.1 

72.2 

69.9 

Electric fiins 


0.2 

0.3 

1.1 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

Bare copper conductors ‘000 tonnes 

5.0 

8.7 

lO.l 

5.3 

3.1 

15.3 

Aiuminium conductors 


1.7 

9,4 

23.7 

48.8 

40.6 

75.5 



Chemical and 

allied industries 




‘000 tonnes 101 167 368 695 653 1165 


Sulphuric acid 
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12 

45 


36 

82 


JOl 

152 


192 

286 


218 

330 




ofN 9 

80 

99 

234 

227 

477 

Phosphaiic 

‘000 tonnes 
of P.O. 9 

12 

54 

131 

123 

206 

Cement 

Mil.tonnes 2.7 

4.7 

8.7 

9.8 

10.8 

12.0 

Retractories 

‘000 tonnes 237 

293 

567 

691 

680 

1240 

Paper and paper boards 

‘000 tonnes 116 

190 

350 

494 

559 

644 

Newsprint 


4 

23 

29 

30 

30 

Automobile tyres 

Mil. nos n.a 

0.9 

1.4 

2.2 

2.3 

2.6 

Bicycle tyres 

n.a 

5.8 

11.2 

16.5 

18.5 

19.4 

Petroleum products 
(refined) 

Mil. tonnes 0.2 

3.4 

5.8 

8.4 

9.5 

10.5 


Textile industries 


Cotton yarn. 

Mil.kgs 534 

744 

801 

968 

907 

n.a 

Rayon yarn 

‘000 tonnes 2.1 

13.5 

43.8 

72.2 

76.6 

62.6 

Cotton cloth (total) 

Mil.metres 4215 

6260 

6738 

7744 

7440 

n.a 

Mill sector 

3401 

4665 

4649 

4675 

4401 

n.a. 

Decentralised sector 

814 

1595 

2089 

3069 

3039 

n.a. 

Jute textiles 

‘000 tonnes 837 

1071 

1071 

1292 

1301 

1219 


Food 

industries 





Sugar T f- 

Mil.tonnes 1.1 

1.9 

3.0 

3.3 

3.5 

3.25 

Tca 

Mil.Kgs 277 

299 

320 

373 

373 


Coffee 

‘000 tonnes 21.0 

29.0 

54.1 

63.4 

62.1 


Vnnaspati 

170 

280 

340 

366 

401 

584 



FJectricity 




Elcclricitygeneratcd 

Billion kwh 5.3 

8.8 

17.0 

29.0 

32.0 

10.5 


* Provisional 

^ EvdiKlingthe output of wagons in railway workshops 
•f Includes viscose yarn, staple fibre and acetate yarn. 

T T During the sugar season (Nov-Oct) 

X Excludes output of iron ore in Goa 


*! Figures are in million kw and include se 


Industrial progress in 1965-66. Industrial 
productit)n, sagged during 1965-66. ft slowed 
dow'n to about 4.0% during the year as 
compared to 7.0% in 1964-65, 8.5% in 1963- 
64, 7.7. „ in 1962-63 and 7.0% in 1961-62. 
The main reasons for this set back in prod¬ 
uction, were the uncertain prospers of fore¬ 
ign aid, ihc Sifin^^ent restrictions on foreign 
exchange, the short fait in agricultiinil 
production and shortages in power and raw 
materials suppiy. 

The h^^’. ha”'of the calendar year (1966 
Jan.-June) the deceleration in industrial gro¬ 
wth CO uinued. The genera^ index of indust¬ 
rial production (base: 1956= 100) which had 
averaged 185.2 in Jan.-June 1965 moved up 


If-generating industrial establishment also. 


to 188.2 in Jan-June 1966. But while the 
index for Jan-June 1965 registered an in¬ 
crease of 8.6% over the corresponding peri- 
iod in 1964: the index only or Jan-June 1966, 
was higher by may 1.6% compared to the 
corresponding half in 1965. 

The rupee was devalued early in June 
1966 but devaluation was not immediately 
followed by a spurt in production or in¬ 
crease of exports. The industrial economy 
re-acted rather lamely to dcvaliition. 7'he, 
Jiope (^f a quick pick-up of the national eco-l 
nomy was thus belied. However, the cuinu-5 
lativc effect of the follow-up measures aftcr^ 
devaluation will in time show itself in a visi^ 
ble increase of production and exports.l 
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Production of Selected Industries 


Unit 


January-June 


Percentage incr< 

or decrease(—) 


1966 


1965 


1966 196:. 

over 1965 overl9B^ 



- 

‘000 tonnes 

34,177 

34,644 

— 1 

-h 6 

Electricity generated 

Mill kw.h 

16,388 

15,183 

+ 8 

+ 8 

Salt 


3,640 

3,802 

— 4 

—68 

Sugar 


2,633 

2,293 

+15 

+34 

Wheat flour 


760 

920 

—17 

-1- 5 

Vanaspati 


182 

226 

—19 

+ 7 

Cotton mill yarn 

Mill leg 

438 

477 

— 8 

+ 3 

Colton mill cloth 

Mill, metres 

2,074 

2,330 

—11 

+ 3 

Jute manufactures 

‘000 tonnes 

581 

674 

—14 

+ 8 

Woollen fabrics 

‘000 metres 

3,462 

4,793 

—27 

— 18 

Woollen yam 

‘000 kg 

7,912 

9,313 

—15 

+ 13 

Plywood-commercial 

‘ODOsq. metres 

6,512 

6,255 

+ 4 

423 

Plywood-tea-chests 

5,053 

5,055 

-0.03 

+ 7 

Paper and paper board 

‘000 quintals 

2,860 

2,510 

+ 14 

423 

Sulphuric acid 


3,220 

3,440 

— 6 

+ 8 

Caustic soda 

‘000 tonnes 

109 

105 

+ 4 

+21 

Soda ash 


174 

155 

t 12 

+ 12 

Liquid Chlorine 

Tonnes 

28,360 

29,400 

— 3 

+ 2 

Bleaching powder 


4,100 

3,700 

+ 11 

-r 7 

Bichromates 


3,400 

3,400 

X 

— I 

Superphosphates(P2C5) 

‘000 tonnes 

56 

61 

— 8 

-1-15 

Ammonium sulphate(N) 


40 

44 

— 8 

+ 5 

Paints and varnishes 

‘000 quintals 

330 

360 

— 8 

+ 5 

Matches 

Mi 11.gross boxes 

26 

26 

X 

X 

Soap 

‘000 tonnes 

85 

83 

+ 2 

— 3 

Rayon : 

Viscose yarn 

Tonnes 

17,300 

16,300 

+ 6 

- 15 

Acetate yarn 


800 

1,000 

—20 

— 10 

Petroleum products 

‘000 tonnes 

5,287 

4,265 

+24 

+ 2 

Sheet glasses 

‘000 sq. metres 
‘000 tonnes 

5,988 

5,118 

+17 

—12 

Cement 

5,411 

5,160 

+ 7 

+ 8 

Refractories 


355 

371 

— 4 

414 

Pig iron 


3,568 

3,291 

+ 8 

+ 3 

Finished steel 


2,206 

2,245 

— 1 

+ 5 

Aluminium 

Tonnes 

27,214 

28,368 

— 4 

-0.3 

Copper 


4,485 

4,520 

—0.8 

— 2 

Lead 


1,146 

1,615 

—29 

-28 ' 

Razor blades 

Mill nos. 

411 

478 

—14 

+ 15 

Jfurricane lanterns 

‘000 nos. 

2,578 

2,647 

— 3 

— 6 

Ball bearings 


4,491 

3,787 

+ 18 

+ 13 

Typewriters 

Nos 

20,800 

21,600 

— 4 

— 3 

Diesel engines: 

Vehicular 


3,600 

4,600 

—22 

+ 10 

Stationary 


50,600 

40,200 

+26 

4-29 

Se\\'ing machines 

‘000 nos 

226 

206 

+ 10 

+ 217 

Power-driven pumps 


143 

106 

+ 35 

+ 35 

Machine tools 

Value Rs lakhs 

1,758 

1,436 

+22 

+29 

LoOiHS 

Nos. 

2,022 

1,140 

+77 

—27 

Ring spinning frames 


918 

1,338 

—31 

+ 17 

Carding engines 


846 

1,062 

-20 

+ 3 

Sugar mil) machinery 

Value Rs lakh« 
*000 metres ' 

346 

385 

—10 

+27 

Conduit pipes 

3,841 

2,577 

+49 

-‘-28 

Dry cells 

Millnos 

146 

151 

— 3 

+18 

Storage batteries 

*000 nos. 

341 

359 

— 5 

— 5 

Electric motors 

‘000 h.p. 

954 

823 

-4-16 

+39 

Power transformers 

‘OOOk.v.A. 

2,376 

2,064 

+ 15 

+34 

Electric lamps 

‘000 nos. 

36,063 

33,800 

+ 7 

— 8 

Radio receivers 


320 

260 

+23 

+24 

Electric fans 

Nos. 

627 

750 

-16 

+65 

Railway wagons 

8,610 

12,827 

—32 

+ 2 

Automobiles 

‘000 nos 

35,226 

37,984 

— 7 

+ 17 

Bicycles 

821 

781 

+ 5 

+ 12 

House service metres 


532 

540 

— I 

-18 


I 


X Neither increase nor decrease 
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Fourth Plan Industrial Targets 


§L 


Industry 


Unit 


1965-66 

(likely achievements) 


1970-71 



Capacity 

Produ¬ 

ction 

Capacity 

Produ¬ 

ction 


Metals 




Mill, tonnes 

7.0 

6.2 

14.8 

11.7 


5.2 

4.6 

11.0 

8.8 


1.2 

1.2 

3.2 

3.0 

1 ‘000 tonnes 

50.0 

35.0 

460.0 

400.0 

88.0 

65.0 

330.0 

330.0 

” 

10.0 

9.8 

37.5 

37.5 


18.0 

5.0 

78.0 

70.0 


Machinery 



‘000 nos. 

60.0 

34.0 

90.0 

80.0 


30.0 

24.5 

50.0 

60.0 

1 

12.0 

10.0 

25.0 

20.0 


150.0 

50.0 

150.0 

120.0 

Mill. nos. 

27.0 

9.0 

35.0 

30.0 

^iiii. kw. 

0.6 


2.9 

1.4 


0.5 


1.7 

0.8 


0.6 


2.9 

1.4 


0.5 


1.7 

0.8 

Million kva 

4.0 

io 

7.5 

7.0 

55 

3.0 

3.3 

5.5 

5.0 

Million kw 

1.1 

neg 

2.2 

1.4 

»» 

0.5^ 


(1.2 

1.0 


1.5 3 

1.8 

13.7 

3.5 

Rs. crores 

18.0 

17.0 

50.0 

40.0 


30.0 

23.0 

120.0 

105.0 

‘000 tonnes 

30.0 

11.0 

100.0 

70.0 

55 

45.0 

7.0 

60.0 

50.0 

Rs. crores 

40.0 

28.0 

60.0 

55.0 


5.0 

3.5 

10.0 

8.0 


7.0 

2.0 

25.0 

20.0 


16.0 

8.0 

20.0 

16.0 


20.0 

3.5 

25.0 

20.0 

’000 nos. 

40.0 

33.5 

40.0 

40.0 

*’ 

15.0 

5.6 

40.0 

35.0 


200.0 

200.0 

400.0 

400.0 


500 

500 

1 500 

1,500 


Other industries 



’0(X) tonnes 

586 

233 

2400 

2,000 


230 

111 

1 000 

l,i)00 


111 

218 

600 

500 


363 

331 

700 

600 


1 181 

664 

2 600 

2,400 


10.1 

7.0 

16.0 

14.0 

Rs. crores 

150 

150 

250 

250 

’000 tonnes 

106 

73 

160 

140 

Mill. nos. 

3.3 

2.6 

6.5 

6.0 

'ooo tonnes 

680 

550 

1 100 

900 

30 

30 

165 

150 

Mill, tonnes 

12.0 

10.8 

13.0 

20.0 


Iron and steel: 
Steel ingots 
Finished steel 
Pig iron for sale 


Aluminium 

Copper 

'^.inc 


Commercial vehicles 
Passenger cars 
Jeeps and station wagons 
Motor cycles, scooters and 
mopeds 

Ball and roller bearings 
Gcnerators-thermal 
” hydro 
Turbine-steam 
” -hydro 
Transformers 66 kv 
” 33kv 
Power boilers 
Motors about ISOkvv 

150 kw. or below 
Switchgears and control 
gears 

Machine tools 
Metallurgical equipments 
^■k)al and other mining 
machinery 

Cotton textile machinery 
Jute machinery 
Paper machinery 
Sugar machinery 
Cement machinery 
Railway wagons 
Agricultural tractors 
Power-driven pumps 
Diesel engines 


Fertilisers: 

Nitrogenous (N) 

Phosphate (P205) 

Heavy chemicals: 

Caustic soda 
Soda ash 
Sulphuric acid 
Dyestuffs 

Drugs and pliarmaccuticals 
Paints and varnishes 
Automobile lyres 
F*aperand paperb*>ard 
Newsprint 
Cement 
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Goth (mill-made) 
Jute textiles 
Rayon filament 
Staple fibre 
Woollen fabrics 
Sugar 


Iron ore 
Coal 

Crude oil 

Petroleum products 
(in crudes) 


Mill. kg. 

16.27-F 

907 

19.35+ 

Mill, metres 

2.90x 

4 434 

2.30x 

‘000 tonnes 

I 200 

1.354 

1 700 

Mill. kg. 

47.0 

51.5 

67.0 


26.0 

42.0 

35.0 

Mill, metres 

43.6 

10.0 

43.6 

Mill, tonnes 

3.20 

Mining 

3.55 

4.50 



23.0 


»» 


70.0 




5.0 



10.5 

9.9 

22.3 


L232 

5,486 

1,700 

67.0 

35.0 

37.3 

4.50 


54.0 

106.0 

9.5 

20.0 


X Lakh looms. 


-f Million spindles. 


PUBLIC SECTOR INDUSTRIES 


Under the national industrial policy 
announced in 1948 and sedulously follow 
cd thereafter, most of the major industries 
passed into the public sector. In 1951. when 
the First Plan began, government -owned 
enterprises covered less than 3% of the total 
investment in industry. By the end of the 
Third Plan (i966) public sector undertak¬ 
ings had increased tenfold. It is estimated 
that by the end of the Fourth Plan (1971) 
the size of the public sector, will be equal 
to that of the private sector. 

Fertiliser Corporation of India Ltd. This 
was formed in 1961, amalgamating the 
Hindustan Chemicals & Fertilisers Ltd. and 
Sindri Fcrtili.sers and Chemicals Ltd. The 
Fertiliser company in Kerala known as 
Fertilisers and Chemicals (Travancore)Ltd 
(FACT) has also been taken up by the Ferti¬ 
liser Corporation. The company manufact¬ 
ures fertilisers of all kinds. A factory built 
at Nangal (Punjab) in 1961 produces nitro¬ 
ll mestone and heavy water. 

Hindustan Aircraft Ltd. at Bangalore, 
owned jointly by the Mysore government 
and the Central government, is the only 
company in India for manufacturing air¬ 
craft. It undertakes repair of Indian Air 
Force (I.A.F.) planes besides assembling 
and manufacturing Vampire jet aircraft 
and Gnat fighter planes. 

Cliidaranjan Locomotive Works at \tihi- 
jam near Calcutta, produces several types 
of locomotives in addition to electric 
engines. 

National Instruments Ltd, Calcutta, star¬ 


ted as far back as 1830, as the mathemat¬ 
ical instruments ofilcc of the Department 
of Suiv ey of India, was converted in 1957 
as the National Instruments Ltd. It pivKlu- 
ces some 250 types of scientific and preci¬ 
sion instruments. Jt is also taking over the 
ophthalmic glass project atDurgapur. 

Integral Coach Factory, Peranihui , Mad¬ 
ras manufactures coaches and wagons for 
Indian railways. 

Hindiestan Organic Chemicals Ltd. formed 
in 1960 manufactures basic chemicals and 
intermediates used in the manufacture of 
drugs, dye-stuffs and plastics. The plant 
is established at Apta-Kharpada in Maha¬ 
rashtra State. 

Hindustan Anti - biotics(p) Ltd. PimprU 
Bombay, now maniifaciures pencillin.Othcr 
anti- biotics are also manufactured. 

Hitidusfan Housing Factory is now manu¬ 
facturing transmission poles, streetlight 
poles, industrial heavy beams, prefab roofs, 
doors, windows etc. 

Nahan Foundry, Sirmur, Himachal Pmd* 
esh, taken over by the government in 1952 
is manufacturing agricultural implements 
principally. 

Shipping Corporation of India( sec Shipp* 
ing) 

Praga Tools Corporation Lrd. Hyderabad, 
manufactures machinc tools and accessories, 
precision tools and auto and uiCselpuN. 

Hindustan Machine Tools t.:, f. Bangalore, 
is the principal producer of machinctools. 



PUBLIC SECTOR INDUSTRIES 



oneer in machine tools this project 
out a tremendous success. It has 
since set up three independent units (1) at 
Pinjore (Punjab) (2) Kalamassery (Kerala) 
and Sanalnagar(/^dhra Pradesh) 

77/e H.M.T. Watch Factory at Bangalore 
completed in Nov. 1962, at a capital cost of 
Rs. 2.5 crores, produces some 2,00,000 
watches an year. 


The Central Machine Tool Institute at 
Bangalore formed with Czech collaboration 
will undertake the manufacture of heavy 
machine tools. 

A new company The Instrumentation Ltd. 
w as registered in March 1964 for the prod¬ 
uction of precision instruments with the 
collaboration of U.S.S.R. The company will 
have tw'o plants, one in Kotah and the other 
in Kerala. The Kotah plant will manufacture 
electric and electro- magnetic instruments. 
The Kerala plant will manufacture mechani¬ 
cal, hydraulic and pneumatic instruments. 

Hindustan Cables Factory, Rupnarainpur, 
W. Bengal, supplies the cable and wire 
requirements of Indian telegraphs and 
phones 

Hindustan Shipyard Ltd {see Shipping) 

Machine Tools Prototype Factory, A/nbar- 
noth (Bombay) manufactures special tools 
and machines forordnance factories. 

indian Telephone Industries Ltd, Banga¬ 
lore manufactures all types of telephone 
equipment. 

Hindustan Insecticides Ud. operates two 
D.D.T. factone.s, one at Delhi and the other 
at Alwaye in Kerala. 

Indian Drugs Pharmaceuticals Ltd. Delhi 
is to implement four drug projects, to be 
set up with the assistance of the U.S.S.R. 

Hindustan Photo Films Manufacturing Co. 
Ltd. Madras is to manufacture raw films 
for cinema, photographic paper and 
X-ray films. 

Bharat Electronics Ltd.B2in^^\ovc, manufa¬ 
ctures wireless and electronic equipment. 

Hindus tint Steel Ltd. (See Iron & Steel) 

Neyveli Lignite Factory, Madras, is an 
integrated project,including mining, thermal 
plant, fertilrser plant, briquette-making pl- 
ani am' clay-washing plant. 

Oil India Ltd. was formed in 1959 for 
oro pccting in oil and construction ofpmc- 
iiiics 

Indian Refineries f td. started iji 1958 n‘>vv 
operates tv/o rtfiaerie- ^ane at Nurirnati^ 


Assam, and the other at Barauni in 
More refineries are being planned. 
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jHeavy Electricals Ltd. BhoptxU provides a 
variety of equipment for electric projects. 
It started production in 1960. 

Heavy Engineering Corporation^ Ranchi, 
formed in 1958 has at present four projects 
(1) hea\'y machine building project (2) a 
foundry forge project (3) heavy machine 
tools project(4) a coal minimg machinery 
project. A fifth ophthalmic glass project, 
is under consideration. 


Bombay Uranium Thorium—Factory, star¬ 
ted in 1954 processes indigenous uranium 
and thorium ores. It will produce 205 to 
228 tonnes of thorium nitrate per annum. 

Indian Rare Earths Ltd. Alwaye, was set 
up in 1950. This factory is to treat monazite 
and to produce carbonate and sodium 
phosphate. 

Travancore Minerals Ltd. Qiiilon, was 
formed in 1956 for extraction of valuable 
minerals from sand. 

National Coal Development Corporation 
Ltd. was set up in 1956 to manage eleven 
collieries owmed by the railways. The Sing- 
ancri Collieries Co.Ltd., owned jointly by 
the Central government and Andhra Pra¬ 
desh government has three coa* mines in 
Andhra Pradesh. 

Hindustan Salt Factory at Jaipur mana¬ 
ges government salt works at Samb- 
har in Rajasthan and Kharagoda in Gujarat. 

Oris.m Mining Corporation Lid. w'as set 
up in 1956 w4th the object of utilising the 
mineral resources of Orissa, including iron 
and coal. 

National Newsprint and Paper Mills Lid, 
(NEPA)Nepa- NagarM.P, was taken over 
by the government in 1959. It is the first 
newsprint paper mill in India 

Ashoka Hotels Ltd. now runs the 
Ashoka Hotel in New' Delhi. 

State Trading Corporation {STC)^vls set 
up in 1956 to handle important export and 
import trades. It has since been en¬ 
trusted with the internal trade ine.ssentiaJ 
commodities like food. 
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SMALL SCALE INDUSTRIES 



Even though big industries like iron & 
steel are being developed in all parts of the 
country, India remains essentially a country 
of small-scale production. The inherited 
talents of centuries, still operate in the 
rural areas in practically every field of 
production, ranging from weaving to meta¬ 
llurgy without the assistance of modern 
methods, or the help of mechanised or power 
driven appliances, ft is estimated that there 
are about 2 crorc persons engaged in small- 
scale and cottage industiies in India. The 
government of India has w'orked out a 
comprehensive scheme to mcdernisc and 
stabilise these small-scale indus¬ 
tries. For purpose of development 
small-scale industries have been defined 
as industrial units with a capital of not more 
than 5 lakhs rupees irrespective of the number 
of persons employed. There has been 
occasional demands to raise the capital 
ceiling to a higher limit but the government 
has relaxed its ceiling up to 10 lakhs of 
rupees in the case of only ancillary industries 
le. those small industries w-hich manufa¬ 
cture components and parts for large indu¬ 
stries. 

State governments are primarily res- 

ponsible for organising small-scale industries. 

The Central Government however, lends 
a hand both in finance and organisation. 
It has set up the following bodies to help 
the States in the organisation of small-scale 
industries. 

1. The Ajl India Khadi and Villace 
Industries Commission. 

2. The All India Handicrafts Board. 

3. Handicrafts and Handloom Export 

Corporation ^ 

4. The AH India Handloom Board. 

5. The Small-Scale Industries Board 

6. The Coir Board. 

7. The Central Silk Board. 

niajor steps in modernising 
small-scale industries is the establishment of 
tnaustrial Estata. These estates are set 
tip in rural areas. Buildings, pow'er, trans¬ 
port and all other requirements of a modern 
industry are provided in these estates. 
Individuals, corporate companies and co¬ 
operative societies are invited to make 
use of these facilities in the production of 
sue!-) commodities, as are sanen'oned by the 
government. The government offers aids 
of all sorts in the establishment and develop- 
nient of these small-scale units. 


Industrial Extension Services have been 
undertaken directly by the Central govern¬ 
ment. 16 Small Industries Service insti¬ 
tutes (one for each State, except Gujarat 
where there is a branch institute and one in 
the Union territory of Delhi) 5 branch 
’ institutes and 61 extension/produciion centres 
have been set up. These offer technical 
and training facilities to persons engaged in 
small-scale industries. 

National Small Industries Corporation 
was set up in 1955 to help small-scale indu¬ 
stries in getting machines, finance and in 
marketing. The corporation arranges for 
the .sale of goods produced by small-scale 
industries, canvasses government contracts 
for them and helps them to get credit from 
the State Bank of India. The corporation 
has also introduced a hire-purchase scheme 
to help the small-scale industries to pro¬ 
cure machinery. 

Ail India Handicrafts Board was set up 
in 1952 to improve production and marketing 
of handicrafts in India. The board is 
running 15 pilot centres—4 each for training 
and research, 2 each for revival of crahs 
cum production and one centre each for 
training cum production, development cum 
proiluction and design, development cum 
production. There are also 4 design centres 
and 4 regional offices to provide advice and 
as.sistance to designing and other activities. 
About 150 emporia have been set up all 
over India for effective marketing of handi¬ 
crafts. 

Handicraft and Handloom Exports Cor^ 
poration was formed by merging the Indian 
Handicrafts Corporation and the Handloon 
Export Organisation. The object of th'S 
corporation is to advertise Indian handi¬ 
crafts and handloom goods abroad and to 
procure market for them. 

The Coir Board w as formed to look after 
the interests of the coir industry. The 
coir industry is carried on, on a cottage 
basis though a few factories employ wooden 
looms worked by manual power. About 90 
per cent of the total coir production is 
contributed by Kerala. The Coir Board is 
engnged in popularising and promoting 
coir products in India and abroad. Emphasis 
has been laid on improving the qualilv of 
production, developing new lines of product- 
io.n and increasing exports. A research 
institute at Kalavoor, near .\lleppev (Kerala) 
and regional research station at U’lubcria in 
Howrah District (West Bengal) have been 
set up. 




SMALL SCALE INDUSTRIES 


Central Silk Board established in 
/concerned with the promotion of 
l!|er^afture and silk industry. 4 research 
institutes located in Berhampur (West Bengal) 
Channapatna (Mysore), Titabar (Assam), 
Chaibasa (Bihar) undertake experimental 
work. The Central Silk-worm Seed Station 
works an integrated programme for improv¬ 
ing silk-worm races and in ensuring supply 
of high quality basic seed in co-operation 
with regional hill rearing stations at Srinagar, 
Coonoor, B. R. Hills and Kalimpong. The 
All India Sericultural Training Institute at 
Mysore and 4 regional training institutes 
in Assam, Bihar, Mysore and West Bengal 
provide training to the personnel for the 
industry'. 

All India Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission mainly gives financial assi¬ 
stance to the khadi industry all over India. 
In order to encourage the production of 
khadi, a rebate was being allowed to the 
consumer at the following rates; Ps. 10 on 
reeled silk khadi, Ps. 20 per rupee on cotton 
khadi. A subsidy of 75 per cent of weaving 
charges or Ps. 31 per square yard, whichever 
is less, was given to those who produce 
khadi for their own use. A sliding scale of 
subsidy of 5 to I per cent of the value of 
sales was given to centres engaged in the 
production and sale of khadi. Fro.m April 6, 
1964 the sales rebate was withdrawn and a 
new scheme introduced to provide facilities 
for free weaving of handspunyam. The new 
^heme ensures supply of cloth to spinners 
in ihe villages who also grow cotton practi¬ 
cally witj>,;ut any charge. Non-grower 
.spinners also would benefit in as much as 
the}' would get doth at the nominal rate of 
37 P. per sq. yard. Even i.on-spinners would 
be able to purchase the cloth at a much lower 
rate than mill cloth. In urban areas too, 
consumers would have to pay about the 
r»ame price as hitherto. The scheme is expe¬ 
cted to attract more and more people to 
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spinning as well as expand the mar){ 
khadi. Several corrective measures Were 
also introduced in recent years to remove 
organisational and operational problems, 
such as activisaiion of idle ambar charkhas 
and disposal of accumulated and unsold 
stocks of khadi. The measures have led 
to a significant improvement: for example 
the value of production of khadi in 1952-53 
was Rs. 1.94 crores and of sale Rs. 1.95 
crores. In 1959 - 60 the corresponding 
figures were Rs. 14.14 crores and Rs. 10.60 
crores. For 1964-65, the production of khadi 
of all verieties amounted to 806.26 lakh sq. 
metres and sales to Rs. 21.12 crores. This 
provide employment to 19.5 lakh persons 
as compared to 3.79 lakh persons in 1953-54. 

Major items of production: (i) Handloom 
industry represents probably the biggest 
sector of employment among the small 
industries ic. 3 million persons and also 
probably the biggest contribution by way 
of production ie. about 30 percent of the 
total available cloth for internal consumption 
(ii) Khadi and village industries represent 
another big sector of employment. The 
programmes sponsored by the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission include soap¬ 
making, manufacture of matches, product¬ 
ion of oil etc. on a purely cottage basis (iii) 
Small-.ycale industries of the mechanised type 
which generahy use electric power, form 
technologically, the vanguard of the small 
sector. They produce a large variety of 
articles of utility and their production in 
certain cases is linked up with that of large 
industries, (iv) Handicrafts constitute a 
special field because they help in preserving 
the traditional heritage of national arts and 
crafts and in providing scope for the creative 
expression of the craftsmen (v) Coir and 
sericulture are more localised industries of 
the rural type and provide large scale em¬ 


ployment. 

Outlay on Village and Small Industries (Third Plan) 

(in crores of rupees) 


Third Plan 


Industry 

Second Plan 
(estimated 
expenditure) 

States 
and Union 
territories 

Centre 

Total 

outlay 

I landloom 

29.7 

31.0 

3.0 

34.0 

i^owerlooms in th ■ handloom sector 

2.0 


4.0 

4.0 

K lucli-tradit'ODol 

ambar , — 

village industries) 

Sjriv 111 ! lire 

82.4 

3-4 

37.0) 
32.0 f 
20,0 ) 
1.5 

92.4 

3.1 

.5.5 

7.0 

Coir ^'pinninv and weaving 

2.0 

2.4 

0.8 

3.2 

H.indicridV; 

4.8 

6.1 

2.5 

8.6 

Sinall-.s'.alc industries 

44.4 

62.6 

22.0 

84.6 

inKisirial 

II.6 

30.2 


30.2 

Tota’ 

180.0 

141.2 

122.8 

264.0 
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Internal trade. Considering the huge 
area and population of India, and the div¬ 
ersity of climatic conditions, it is only nat¬ 
ural that the internal trade of India should 
be much greater in volume than the exter¬ 
nal trade. Though no definite statistics arc 
available about the volume or composition 


of internal trade, the National Planning 
Commission has estimated its value at 
about Rs. 7000 crores in 1947, as compared 
to about Rs. 350 crores for external trade. 

The internal trade of India, can be classi¬ 
fied as rail-borne, river-borne, road-borne 
air-borne and coastal trade. 


Rail and River- borne Trade—‘Selected Articles 


(in thousand quintals) 


Item 

1951-52 1955-56 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 

Coal& coke 

20,20,35 21,66,34 31,47,96 29,32,00 32,34.44 

34,44,22 26.79.85 

Raw cotton 

25,63 

29,00 

37,19 

39,82 

30,00 

35,40 

28,95 

Cotton piece-goods 

24,81 

32,60 

26,43 

23,04 

22,76 

19,00 

19,64 

Rice (not in husk) 

83,31 

1,64,07 

2,22,83 

2,11,97 

2,05,78 

2,18,81 

1,96,91 

Wheat 

1,94,64 

82,74 

3,06,42 

2,74,37 

2,91,21 

3,65,04 

3,77,17 

Raw jute 

47,13 

35,39 

40,15 

44,64 

60,44 

48,30 

28,11 

Iron and steel products 

1,73,69 

1,91,65 

3,70,25 

4,00,75 

4,85,69 

5,78,09 

6,47,59 

Oilseeds 

80,37 

94,55 

95,09 

82,87 

95,88 

94,13 

60,30 

Salt 

Sugar (excluding khandsari 

1,26,39 

1,24,08 

1,35,39 

1,51,01 

1,67,34 

1,68,58 

1,42,46 

sugar) 

62,40 

82,93 

91,06 

86,62 

1,16,26 

1,05,32 

81,66 


Source: Departmentof Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. Calcutta. 


Coastal trade. With its long coast-line 
India has to depend on coastal shipping for 
transport of many goods, especially in bulk, 
rile coastal steamers also carry foreign 
goods imported into India from one Indian 
.port to other Indian ports. Similarly foreign 
exports are also carried by coastal steamers 
rom minor Indian ports to major ports 
lor transhipment. 

T he share of foreign merchandise (im¬ 
ports and exports) in India’s coastal trade 
is very small coming only to some 25% of 
ibe total value of the traffic. The bulk of 
Ibe coastal trade therefore must be consi. 
tiered internal trade. 

A rough idea of the part played by coast¬ 
al trade in India’s internal trade can bcgau« 
from the figures given below; 


Coastal Trade (1963-64) 

Imports 

Indian Rs. 25,062 lakhs 

Foreign Rs. 425 lakhs 

Exports 

Indian Rs. 25,402 lakhs 

Foreign Rs. 690 lakhs 

Foreign trade. India, being a non-aligned 
country has commercial relations, with 
almost all countries of the world. India’s 
total imports in 1965-66, amounted to Rs. 
13941 million, while exports came to Rs. 
8096 million, leaving an unfavourable bala¬ 
nce of trade of Rs 5845 million. 

Direction of trade. With the Second 
World W’ar U.S.A. <& U.K. had become 
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principal customers in foreign 
1961-62, U.K. and U.S.A. accoun¬ 
ted for 24.4 and 17.7 percent respectively 
of India’s experts, Japan following with 6.1 % 
and U.S.S.R. with 5.9% . In importsU.S.A. 
led with 22.5%, U.K. coming second with 
18.7%, West Germany and Japan follow¬ 
ing with 11.4% and 5.7% respectively. 


Sl 

India’s foreign trade has rccentlj^Jeln-i 
showing a tendency towards diversification 
with West Germany, East European count¬ 
ries and Japan participating increasingly in 
Indian imports and East European, African 
and Asian countries sharing increasingly 
*n Indian exports. 


Direction of Trade 

{Rupees million) 


Region/ Country 

Imports 

Exports 

Trade balance 


1960-61 

1965-66 

1960-61 

1965-66 1960-61 1965-66 

By region. 

America: total 

3522 

5595 

1382 

1802 

—2140 

—3793 

Western Europe 

4477 

3894 

2398 

2200 

—2079 

—1694 

EFTA Countries 

2475 

1816 

1785 

1564 

—690 

—252 

ECM Countries 

1959 

2049 

518 

553 

—1441 

—1496 

Eastern Europe 

443 

1560 

495 

1566 

+52 

+6 

Africii 

707 

558 

490 

619 

—217 

+61 

Asia and Oceania 

2067 

2313 

1657 

1875 

—410 

—438 

ECAFE Countries 

1793 

2154 

1424 

1586 

—369 

—568 

Rest of Asia 

274 

159 

233 

289 

—41 

+130 

By countries 

Afghanistan 

50 

42 

64 

56 

+ 14 

+ 14 

Argentina 

1 

3 

5 

42 

+4 

+39 

Australia 

178 

241 

224 

175 

+46 

—66 

Belgium 

152 

115 

52 

95 

—100 

—20 

Burma 

137 

94 

66 

36 

—71 

—58 

Canada 

199 

3C5 

176 

203 

—23 

—102 

Ceylon 

41 

40 

184 

129 

+143 

+89 

Czechoslovakia 

88 

212 

73 

158 

—15 

—54 

Egypt U.A.R. 

164 

200 

134 

271 

—30 

+71 

France 

211 

176 

88 

112 

—123 

—64 

Germany (East) 

33 

130 

33 

137 

—1026 

+7 

Germany (West) 

1225 

1369 

199 

182 

—1187 

Italy 

260 

192 

93 

85 

—167 

—107 

Japan 

608 

792 

353 

570 

—255 

—222 

Kenya 

123 

46 

49 

49 

—74 

+3 

Pakistan 

140 

57 

103 

49 

—37 

—8 

Sudan 

94 

57 

94 

82 


+25 

U.K. 

2172 

1491 

1725 

1464 

—447 

—27 

U.S.A. 

3275 

5253 

1025 

1478 

—2250 

—3775 

U.S.S.R. 

1,59 

825 

288 

930 

+ 129 

+ 105 

I'otaKall countries) 

11397 

13941 

6602 

8096 

—4795 

—5845 
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Direction of Trade; Percentage 


Distribution 


Imports 



Exports 


Regions 

America: Total 
Western Europe 
EFTA Countries 
^ ECM Countries 
Eastern Europe 
Africa 

Asia and Oceania 
ECAFE countries 
Rest of Asia 
By countries 
Afghanistan 
Argentina 
Australia 
Belgium 
Burma 
Canada 
Ceylon 

Czechoslovakia 
Egypt (U.A.R.) 
France 

Germany (East) 

Germany (West) 

Italy 

Japan 

Kenya 

Pakistan 

Sudan 

U.K. 

U.S.A. 

IJ.S.S.R. 

Iotal(ali countries) 


has consistemiy^howiJa^^balanM®^ 

recovery which started 1933-34 
whlcT^^sc toT/f 

balance 

had to which India 

conditinn^SVi^^^ independence has largely 
S tradepolicy. The govern- 

a ^hc deficit by 

the of exports and imports. But 

mpnf Year Plans compelled the govern- 
rnnhlu!^ Jniport all sorts of capital goods, 
in'ir n r i^^chinery, whicli led to a continu¬ 
ing adverse balance in trade. The policy of 
import restrictions had changed 
according to changed 
onomic patterns, following the imple- 
^he Five Year Plans, the 
of international trade, and the 
Suability of foreign currency. 


1960-61 1965-66 1960-61 1965-66 


30.9 

40.1 

20.9 

22.2 

39.3 

27.9 

36.3 

27.2 

21.7 

13.0 

27.0 

19.3 

17.2 

14.7 

7.8 

6.8 

3.9 

11.1 

7.5 

19.3 

6.2 

4.0 

7.4 

7.6 

18.1 

16.6 

25.1 

23.2 

15.7 

15.5 

21.6 

19.6 

2.4 

1.1 

3.5 

3.6 

0.4 

0.3 

1.0 

0.7 

neg 

neg 

neg 

0.5 

1.6 

0.2 

3.4 

2.2 

1.3 

0.8 

0.8 

1.2 

1.2 

0.7 

1.0 

0.4 

1.7 

2.2 

2.7 

2.5 

0.4 

0.3 

2.8 

1.6 

0.8 

1.5 

1.1 

1.9 

1.4 

1.4 

2.0 

3.3 

1.9 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

0.3 

0.9 

0.5 

1.7 

10.7 

9.8 

3.0 

2.2 

2.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.0 

5.3 

5.7 

5.3 1 

7.0 

1.1 

0.3 

0.7 

0.6 

1.2 

0.4 

1.6 

0.6 

0.8 

0.4 

1.4 

1.0 

19.1 

10.7 

26.1 

18.1 

28.7 

37.7 

15.5 

18.3 

1.4 

5.9 

4.4 

11.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


The following table shows India’s foreign 
trade position since 1948—49. 


Imports, 

Exports 

and 

Trade Balance 



Rupees 

million 


Imports 

r.xporls ♦ Trade 




balance 

1848-49 

64384- 

4587 

— 1851 

1949—50 

6479 

5060 

—1419 

1950—51 

6502 

6006 

— 496 

1951—52 

9700 

7329 

—2371 

1952—53 

7016 

5771 

-1215 

1953—54 

6102 

5305 

— 797 

1954_55 

6563 

5924 

— 639 

1955—56 

6788 

5963 

— 825 

1956—57 

8406 

6045 

—2361 

1957—58 

10349 

5611 

—4738 

1958—59 

9063 

5808 

—3255 

1959-60 

9608 

6397 

—3211 

1960—61 

11397 

6602 

—4795 

1961—62 

11071 

6797 

—4274 

1962—63 

11356 

7136 

—4220 

1963—64 

12228 

7932 

—4296 

1964—65 

13490 

8163 

—5327 

1965—66 

13941 

8096 

—5845 


^Including re-exports 
+ Excludes land trade with Afghan is I an&I ran. 
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j. By Ihc end of the First World 
was felt all over India that if Indian 
TndSistries were to develop, some sort of 
protection was necessary. As a result of 
heavy internal pressure, the British govern¬ 
ment of India, appointed a Fiscal Commi¬ 
ssion in 1921. This commission recomm¬ 
ended a policy of discriminate protection 
to Indian industries. The Government of 
India accordingly formed a Tariff Board, 
to investigate into and report upon, such 
industries as deserved protection. The prot¬ 
ection policy thus inaugurated, though pie¬ 
cemeal and haphazard, did a great service to 
Indian industry. Tlie cotton textile industry, 
the iron and steel industry, heavy chemical 
industiy, paper industry, match industry and 
the glass industry, were the major industries 
that developed as a consequence of the prot¬ 
ection policy. 


The Government of India appointed a 
Fiscal Commission in 1950 which recomm¬ 
ended that a permanent tariff commission 
should be formed with wider powers and 
more comprehensive terms of reference. 
Accordingly the Tariff Commission replaced 


the Tariff Board in 1952. 

On the recommendalioa of the Tariff 
Commission, protection was withdrawn from 
the safety match industry from 1966. Govern¬ 
ment also withdrewp rotection from the sheet 
glass, electric motors, nonferrous mclals,auto- 
mobile sparking plug, power and distribution 
transformers and ball bearings industries, 
at existing rales of duty, though the com¬ 
mission had recommended continuance of 
protection for different periods. 

The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act, 1963 
provides for automatic levy of countcrv'ailing 
duty on imported articles where an excise 
duty is leviable for similar articles produ¬ 
ced* indigenously and for applying the nor¬ 
mal rates of duty to certain items on which 
duties were originally reduced under the 
General Agreement on Tariff and Trade 
(GATT'i but which were no longer in force, 
and for making the tariff schedule more 
specific and rational by providing for com¬ 
ponent parts of various articles being asse¬ 
ssed under the same items as the articles 
themselves. 



Principal Imports. 

{Rupees 4 million) 


Commodities j 

1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1964-65 

1965- 66 

Iron and steel 

200 

566 

1225 

1050 

978 

Non-ferrous metals 

283 

246 

473 

585 

686 

Electrical machinery 

238 

376 

572 

912 

871 

Machinery other than electric 

677 

924 

2034 

3130 

3324 

Transport equipment 

407 

635 

724 

735 

699 

Mineral fuels, lubricants etc. 

551 

556 

695 

687 

683 

Cotton (raw) 

1008 

573 

817 

581 

462 

Jute (raw) 

275 

193 

75 

73 

56 

Wool tops 


75 

82 

21 

3 

Artificial silk yam 

147 

154 

111 

27 

57 

Chemical elements and compounds 

94 

213 

393 

340 

358 

Fruits and vegetables 

194 

190 

204 

256 

227 

Cereals & cereal preparations 

996 

177 

1814 

2821 

3091 

Profcssoinal, scientific & controllmg instruments 

66 

115 

109 

153 

139 

Dyeing, tanning and colouring metcrials. 

146 

183 

134 

92 

66 

Copra 

il 

79 

116 

64 

63 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 

108 

151 

105 

82 

88 

Paper, paperboards and manufactures thereof 

101 

153 

121 

131 

134 

Fertilizers crudc& manufactured 

124 

22 

121 

529 

448 

Tottd (including others) 

6502 

6788 

11397 

13490 

13941 
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Principal Exports 
(^Rupees million) 


Sl 


mmodities 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11. 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


17 . 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 


Jute yarn & manufactures 

(1) Jute cloth 

(2) Jute bags 
Tea 

Coffee 

Black pepper 
Oilcakes 

Tobacco unmanufactured 

Raw cotton 

Cotton waste 

Raw wool 

Mica 

Hides '& skins (raw) 

Leather and leather 
manufactures (ccl. foot-wear) 
Coir fibre yarn & mfr. 

Lac. 

Fish and fish preparation 
Cotton piece goods 

(1) Millmade 

(2) Handlocni 
Iron ore 

Vegetable oils, non-essential 
Manganese ore 
Cashew kernels 
Sugar 

Chcniical elements & compounds 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
products 

Manufactures of metals 
Machinery 
Transport equipment 
Coal and coke 
Petroleum products 
Footwear 

Total Exports .y (inc l. other 
.V Includes re-exports. 


1950-51 1955-56 1960-61 1964-65 1965-66 


1140 

1183 

1352 

1682 

529 

591 

741 

1018 

547 

542 

527 

541 

804 

1091 

1236 

1247 

14 

15 

72 

134 

204 

47 

85 

68 

ncg. 

53 

143 

398 

141 

107 

146 

244 

50 

297 

87 

106 

124 

97 

29 

35 

79 

97 

71 

77 

100 

84 

102 

97 

96 

66 

95 

91 

260 

225 

249 

274 

109 

96 

87 

115 

119 

117 

63 

40 

25 

38 

46 

68 

1181 

567 

576 

576 

1072 

482 

528 

480 

109 

85 

48 

96 

2 

63 

170 

374 

254 

344 

85 

71 

80 

107 

140 

131 

86 

129 

189 

290 


10 

24 

212 

. 9 

9 

8 

18 

17 

22 

10 

21 

n.a. 

n.a. 

19 

44 

5 

12 

30 

64 

3 

3 

7 

21 

36 

43 

33 

44 


23 

41 

79 

*8 

15 

31 

42 

6006 

5963 

6602 

8163 


Principal Imports / Exports 
{Percentage distribution: 1965-66) 


Principal imports 

Machinery 

Electrical 

Other than electrical 
Cereals & cereal preparations 
Mineral fuels & lubricants 
Iron & steel 
Transport equipment 
Cotton (raw) 

Non-ferrous metals 
Chemical elements & compounds 
Fenilizers crude & mfd. 
Professional, scientific & 
controlling instruments 

l^per, paperboard & mirs 
Hyeing, training & colouring 
materials 

Medicinal & pharmaceutical 
products 
Other 

__Total 


Percent 


Principal exports 


‘^0.0 Jute manufactures 

6.2 Tea 

23,8 Coffee 

22.2 Cotton piece-goods 

4.9 Oil cakes 

7.0 Leather 

5.0 Iron ore 

5.3 Cashew kernels 

4.9 Tobacco unmfd 

2.6 Cotton raw & waste 

3.2 Black pepper 

1.0 Hides & skins (raw) 

Mica 

1.0 Manganese ore 

0.5 Wool (raw) 

Sugar 

1^-6 Machinery 

12.2 Others 

100.0 Total 


1829 
1089 
589 
1148 
129 
111 
346 
196 
91. ' 
26 
65 
113 
96 

285 

106 

43 

68 

552 

469 

83 

421 

41 

110 

274 

113 

23 

26 

45 

80 

25 

29 

65 

53 

8096 


Per cent 


22.6 

14.2 

1.6 

6.8 

4.3 
3.5 

5.2 

3.4 

2.4 

1.5 
1.4 

1.2 
1.4 
1.4 

0.8 

1.4 

1.0 

25.9 

100.0 
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.trading Corporation, The State 

_ ^yCorpoiiition of India was cstab- 

1956, as a state-owned company. 
ITs^maln object is to stimulate trade, by 
filling up the many gaps in India's external 
trade. Since its inception, the corporation 
has been trying by different methods like 
link and barter deals to promote Indian 
export trade. It also handles internal trade 
in essential articles like cement and food. 

The total volume of S.T.C. business in 
1965 (import, export and internal) was about 
Rs. 104.38 crores, comprising Rs. 59.71 
crores, direct trade and Rs. 44.67 crores.. 
indirect trade. The important items of ex¬ 
port were cotton and woollen textiles and 
readymade garments, chemicals, footwear, 
lemon-grass oil, fruit Juices raw opium and 
engineering goods among other items. 
Among the important items of import at 
international prices were essential capital 
and engineering goods, industrial raw mater¬ 
ials and chemical and other commodities 
required for trade and industry. 

Mincmls and Metals Trading Corporation. 
In April 1963 the Government of India 
decided to bifurcate'the State Trading Cor¬ 
poration to establish a second corporation 
called the Minerals and Metals Trading 
Corporation of India Ltd. The new corpor¬ 
ation started functioning from October 1963 
as a company registered under the Comp¬ 
anies Act, and all work relating to minerals 
and metals as v cll as assets and liabilities 
on this account were transferred from the 
Stale Trading Corporation to the Minerals 
and Metals Trading Corporation. The main 
objects of the corporation, which is a fully 
government-owned company with an 
authorised capital of Rs. 5. crores and a sub- 
bribed capital of Rs. 2. crores are:(I) to 
organise and undertake exports of mineral 
ores and concentrates and imports of met¬ 
als, etc. and (2) to explore and develop new 
markets for export of minerals, ores and 
concentrates with a view to diversifying and 
^'xpanding their exports. 

The Corporation is almost the sole ex¬ 
porter of iron ore. During 1965, iron ore 
exports amounted to ab^ut Rs. 39.9 
crores, showing an improvement of 13 per 
cent <^ver the preceding year. TheCorpor. 
ation's share was Rs. 25.56 crores an impro- 
vcincni of 22 percent over 1964. The balance 
of export was effected by private sl ipp, 
cu from Goa. Other minerals being ex¬ 



ported through the Corporation 

coal, ferro- managnese, bauxite, etc. _ 

ant items of import comprise copper,zinc, 
lead, tin, nickel, platinum, brass and some 
varieties of steel. 

Metal Scrap Trade Corporation. In 
September 1964, a new trade corporation 
namely the Metal Scrap Trade Corporation 
was set up with an authorised capital of 
Rs. 2 crores, with the object to procure, 
purchase, process and import and export 
ferrous and non-ferrous scrap and maintain 
and promote exports of and trade in scrap. 

Balance of payments. The balance of 
payments, includes the balance of trade, 
and such other items as loans received or 
granted by foreign governments, interest on 
loans, remittances to and from foreign 
countries, loans repaid, profits of foreign 
banks and insurance companies, tourists, 
expenses, and similar unseen items that do 
not figure in the balance of trade account. 

Before World War II, India had a favo¬ 
urable balance of trade, but an unfavour¬ 
able balance of payments. This was mainly 
on account of the fact that India had to 
nay heavy amounts to England under Home 
Charges, which included interests on foreign 
loans, expenses on accoimt of British civil 
and military personnel employed in India5 
and other expenses incurred by the British 
government on account of India, In addition, 
there were freights paid for foreign shipp¬ 
ing companies, insurance charges paid to 
foreign firms, and profits by foreign bankers- 

During the depression of the 1930’s the 
gulf between the balance of trade and the 
balance of payment widened. With the falj 
in the value of goods, India experienced an 
unfavourable balance of trade. Meanwhile 
the rise in the value of money entailed a 
heavier item of payment. 

During the w'ar the balance of payments 
position changed in favour of India and 
sterling balances accumulated in Britain- 
The favourable balance continued until 
1947, when the accumulated deficits show¬ 
ed up and India was forced to draw upon 
the sterling balances. At the same time, 
India’s imports increased without a corres¬ 
ponding increase in exports. This resulted 
in an unfavourable balance of trade. The 
unfavourable trend in both bafance of 
trade and balance of payments has contin¬ 
ued since. 
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Balance of Payments 1961-62 to 65-66 
{Rupees million) 


Imports c.i.f 

Private 

Government 

Eyportsf.o.b. 

OfTicial donations 
Other invisibles (nei) 
Current account {net) 
Erros 4& omissions 
Total. 

Financed by: 

Private capital (net.) 
Long-term 
Short-term 
Banking capital {net) 
Official capital {net) 
Loans 
Others 

Movements in reserves: 
Decline (+) 
lnsrease(—) 


1961-662 

1962-63 

10,060 

10,968 

6,417 

6,266 

3,643 

4,702 

6,683 

6,809 

459 

772 

—146 

—153 

—3,064 

—3,540 

78 

43 

—2,986 

—3,583 

—36 

—7 

1 

32 

—37 

25 

—42 

81 

3,001 

3,393 

3,325 

4,075 

—324 

—682 

+63 

-I- 22 


1963-64* 1964-65** 


12,433 

13,960 

6,183 

6+25 

6,250 

7,835 

8,017 

8,027 

836 

1,238 

115 

-h328 

—3,465 

—4,367 

—466 

—712 

—3,931 

—5,079 

49 

119 

54 

156 

—5 

—37 

15 

—104 

4,057 

4,502 

4,189 

5,891 

—132 

+ 1,389 

—107 

—562 


* Revised 

** Preliminary 

+ Includes non-monetary gold movement ofRs.160 million. 


1965-66** 


13,353 

5,489 

7,864 

7,818 

668 

134 

-4,733 

240 

—4,493 


—71 

—97 

26 

-66 

5,113 

5,318 

—205 


—483 


India’s Balance of Payments; Net Receipts on Invisibles Account 
{Rupees million) 


1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65XX1965-66XX 


Eorcign travel 

32 

36 

rransportalion 

200 

211 

insurance 

23 

18 

Investment income —477 

Government,not included 

—682 

elsewhere 

297 

53 

Miscellaneous 

I^onations 

20 

—32 

Orticial 

452 

459' 

Frivate 

'281 

250 

Total 

828 

313 


39 

25 

—80 ■ 

—92 

215 

284 

237 

257 

27 

26 

23 

54 

—836 

—910 

—1074 

—1197 

249 

453 ' 

815 

500 

—108 

—104 

—109 

—107 

772 

836 

1239. 

668 

261 

343 

354 

719 

619 

953 

1405 

802 


X Revised 

XX Preliminary 
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Balance of Payments—Regional Analysis 







Rupees..million. 


1960-61 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

(April-Sept 

Sterling area. 

Imports 

3,497 

2,723 

2,616 

2,749 

1,407 

Exports 

3,009 

2,787 

3,152 

2,962 

1,372 .flk" 

Invisibles (net) 

241 

36 

125 

—54 

—26 : ^ 

Current account {net) 

Dollar area 

—247 

100 

661 

159 

—61 

Imports 

3,950 

3,838 

4,827 

5,353 

2,911 

Exports 

1,215 

1,436 

1,639 

1,745 

966 

Invisibles (net) 

811 

981 

1,207 

2,105 

89 

Current accowxt {net ) 

—1,924 

—1,421 

—1,981 

—1.503X 

—1.856 

OECD countries 

Imports 

1,880 

1,741 

1,726 

2,031 

1,015 

Exports 

567 

671 

795 

654 

327 

Invisibles (net) 

—101 

—168 

—174 

—225 

—112 

Current account {net) 

Rest of non sterling area 

—1,414 

1,238 

—1,105 

—1,602 

— 800 

Imports 

1,730 

2,666 

3,264 

3,827 

1,833 

Exports 

1,514 

1,915 

2,431 

2,666 

1,473 

invisibles (net) 

88 

18 

25 

10 

—26 

Current account {net) 

—128 

—733 

—808 

—1,151 

—386 


Xlncludcs non-monetary gold movement of Rs. 160 million. 


Devaluation and after. The Rupee was 
devalued in June 1966. Sachin Chowdhary, 
Finance Minister of India, in his broadcast 
of 5th June, 1966 said that the new rates 
of exchange, would prompt Indian business¬ 
men to’seek new markets in foreign countries. 
“We had to devise a more enduring and 
reliable way of restoring and indeed incre¬ 
asing the competitive power of our exports. 
The cliangc we have made in the par value 
of the Rupee, will do precisely this. An 
exporter w'ho earns 100 dollars will from 
now on be able to earn Rs. 750 as against 
Rs. 476 so far”. 

Though nobody expected any miracle to 
happen overnight w'ilh devaluation, it was 
hoped that on the export front, it will con¬ 
siderably improve India’s position. But the 
follow-up measures, that were to quicken 
India’s export trade, were tardy in coming. 
The reasons for this slow-up were mainly 


departmental in character. First, the Comm¬ 
erce Ministry w’as not taken into confidence 
in this matter. The Finance Ministry, acting 
of its own accord, no doubt with the san¬ 
ction of the Prime Minister, made this deci¬ 
sion in great secret and threw it as a bomb¬ 
shell into Indian economy. Only a few 
months earlier, the Commerce Ministry had 
argued, in its Annual Report that deval¬ 
uation, instead of helping exports would 
hinder them. Secondly, devaluation was fol¬ 
lowed by the withdrawal of export incentives 
and the levy of extra export duties on 
traditional items of export like jute and tea. 

All this caused confusion in the export 
market and the immediate reaction was a 
recession of export. 

The following table gives a comparative 
survey of India’s balance of trade for 1965 
and 1966(Jan. to Aug). 
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Foreign Trade of India 
{Value in craves of rupees) 





1966 



1965 


Imports 

Exports 

Balance of 
trade 

Impotrs 

Exports 

Balance of 
trade 

January 

92.35 

65.84 

—26.51 

91.50 

63.00 

—28.50 

February 

95.39 

60.89 

—34.50 

102.43 

61.83 

—40.60 

March 

168.64 

77.84 

—90.80 

104.62 

76.60 

—28.02 

April 

109.90 

62.68 

—47.22 

90.67 

57.01 

—33.66 

May 

117.57 

65.04 

—52.53 

107.49 

61.72 

—45.77 

June 

120.62 

60.56 

—60.06 

145.24 

68.20 

—77.04 

July 

142.72 

76.66 

—66.06 

119.34 

61.89 

—57.45 

August 

141.19 

107.20 

—33.99 

114.70 

67.48 

—47.22 

Whole of- 







1965-66 

1,350 

805 

—545 




1964-65 

1,314 

816 

—498 




1963-64 

1,290 

793 

—497 




1962-63 

1,131 

865 

—446 




1961-62 

1,092 

661 

—431 





CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE 


Currency in circulation. During 1965, 
currency in circulation (including small 
coins) registered a larger increase ofRs. 
216.1 crores (to Rs 2,949.0 crores) as com¬ 
pared to Rs. 187.5 crores in 1964. The 
aggregate rise in currency in circulation 
since the end of 1952, when the present 
rising trend started, amounted to Rs. 1,719.9 
crores or about 139.9 per cent. 

Of the expansion in currency in circu¬ 
lation during 1965, notes showed a large 


rise of Rs. 213.0 crores in 1965 a.s against 
a rise of Rs 165.8 crores in the preceding 
year. The expansion in circulation of rupee 
coins (including one rupee notes) as well 
as small coins was smaller at Rs.0.9crore 
and Rs.2.3 crores as compared to Rs.I5.5 
crores and Rs 6.3 crores, respectively, in 
1964. At the end of 1965, the circulation of 
notes, rupee coins and small coins rtood 
at Rs 2,675.3 crores, Rs.176.3 crores and 
Rs. 97.4 crores respectively. 


Currency in Circulation and Money Supply. 

Last Friday Notes in circulation Money supply 

1965 1966 1965 1966 


January 

2,5CD 

2,728 

3,979 

4,363 

February 

2,518 

2,759 

4,024 

4,421 

March 

2,564 

2,823 

4,080 

4,529 

April 

2,665 

2,906 

4,197 

4,635 

May 

2,655 

2,892 

4,193 

4,615 

June 

2,822 

2,838 

4,175 

4,612 

July 

2,530 

2,743 

4,115 

4,573 

August 

2,495 

2,709 

4,108 

4,527 

September 

2,520 

2,656 

4.089 

4,461 

October 

2612 

2,736 

4,150 

4,499 

November 

2,646 

2,780 

4,190 

4,554 

December 

2,675 


4,300 


















CURRENCY & EXCHANGE 


supply. During 1965, money su- 
:h the public recorded an expan- 
Rs. 375.1 crores as compared to 
Rs 364.8 crores in 1964 and Rs. 427.3 
crores in 1963. The rate of expansion was 
smaller at 9.6per cent as compared tolO.3 
per cent in 1964 and 13.7 per cent in 1963. 
Component-wise, currency with the public 
showed a larger rise of Rs. 203.6 crores and 
compared to Rs 185.3 crores in 1964 while 
the expansion in deposit money was sma¬ 
ller at Rs. 171.5 crores than that (Rs. 179.5 
crores) in the preceding year. Bank credit to 
government continued to be the major 
expansionist factor; its impact was larger 
at Rs. 371.8 crores in 1965 as compared to 
Rs. 214.4 crores in the preceding year. Other 
factors responsible for the expansion were 
increases in (1) net bank credit to the private 
sector of Rs. 127.3 crores (as compared to 
Rs 145.6 crores in 1964) and (2) govern¬ 
ment’s currency liabilities to the public of 
the order of Rs. 3.6 crores (as compared to 
Rs. 24.2 crores in 1964). The expansionary 
influence of these htetors was partially 
neutralised by(i) a fall of Rs. 57.3 crores 




in net foreign exchange assets of the 
Bank of India (as against arise ofl 
crores in 1964) and (ii) arise of Rs 70,3 
crores in net non-monetary liabilities of 
banks including the Reserve Bank (as comp¬ 
ared to arise of Rs 30.0 crores in the prece¬ 
ding year.) 


Trends in Money Supply Changes 



January-October 


January- 

-October 


1966 

1965 

Money supply with the 



public 

180 

f254 

(a) Currency 


+ 108 

(b)Deposit money 
Factors affecting money 
supply: 

(a)Netbank credit to 

-f i80 

+ 146 

government 
b)Ncl bank credit to 

+241 

+281 

private sector 

—71 

+98 


Ratio of Money Supply fo National Income 


Country 

Reference year 

Money supply as 
percent of national 
income 

Currency as per¬ 
cent of total money 
supply 

Argentina 

1962 

27.64 

54.07 

Australia 

1963 

27.05 

22.42 

Austria 

1963 

28.94 

54.56 

Burma 

1963 

34.30 

81.18 

Brazil 

I960 

55.46 

24.57 

Canada 

1963 

23.69 

26.98 

Ceylon 

1963 

23.83 

55.42 

Denmark 

J963 

32.10 

25,46 

France 

1963 

50.20 

38.42 

Greece 

1963 

24.02 

70.48 

India 

1963-64 

21.81 

69.44 

Israel 

1963 

26.27 

32.62 

Italy 

1963 

52.26 

.31.07 

Japan 

1963 

46.62 

20.87 

Mexico 

1963 

13.99 

42.49 

New Zealand 

1963 

27.46 

20.55 

Pakistan 

1962-63 

20.68 

62.96 

Philippines 

1963 

17.51 

53.38 

United Kingdom 

1963 

46.04 

20.25 

U.S.A. 

1963 

32.79 

20.84 


Decimal coinage. Under the Indian 
Coinage (Amendment) Act, 1955 the old 
system of rupees, annas, pies (I Rupee= 16 
annas and I anna ■ 12 pies) wa.s replaced by 
decimal coinage! I rupce= 100 Nayapai.se). 
The conversion of small change, that is, 
annas and pies into Naya paisa and vice- 
veria was fixed arbitrarily, so as to avoid 
fractional calculations. The conversion 
caused a lot of inconvenience to (he public 


as well as a good deal of lo.ss, in the first 
years. 

Though the decimal coinage was introdu¬ 
ced in April, 1957, (the Jndian Coinage 
(Amendment) Act, 1955, came into force, on 
April 1, 1957) the first rupee coin under 
the decimal system was issued only in July 
1962. The first 1 n.p. coins in a nickel brass 
alloy was issued from March 1962. 

As from June 1964, the designation 















CURRENCY & EXCHANGE 


,^r Naye’ paisa, was discarded by the 
^ .^ jmment of India and replaced by the 
simple ‘paisa’ or paise. The abbreviation 
has therefore changed automatically from 
“np” to“p”. 



Countr>-wise Distribution of Externa 
Assistance. 

(Rs. crores) 


The original one digit denominations of 
Ip, 2p. 5p, coins were supplemented from 
Oct. I, 1964 by the issue of 3p. coins, in 
aluminium with 3.5. to 4% magnesium. The 
coin is hexagonal in shape with rounded 
corners and is almost as light as paper. 

The value of decimal coins issued up to 
the end of September 1965 is as follows 

Decimal Coins in Circulation 


Denomination Value in lakh of nipee^ 


1 p. 

417.93 

2 P. 

429.81 

3 p. 

49.01 

5 P. 

785 75 

10 p. 

1307.60 

2.' p. 

1279.83 

50 p. 

995.12 

Rupee coin 

63.08 


Nphrit coins. Coins commemorating Pan¬ 
dit Jawaharlal Nehru were issued in deno¬ 
minations of rupee and i rupee (50 paise) 
from November 14,1964. These coins cir¬ 
culate as legal tender along with all other 
Coins.. 

Foreign exchange. Much of the strain for 
foreign exchange experienced by India has 
been made up by economic aid given by 
foreign countries. 

Devaluation. Quite a lot of factors, in¬ 
cluding inflation and rise in internal pric^ 
levels, led the Government of India to de¬ 
value the rupee 57% in June 1966. The 
pre-devaluation exchange in terms of the 
d'jllar was $1 = Rs.4.76190. The devaluation 
has shot the rate upto$l = 7.7612. The values 
of other foreign currencies were also in' 
creased by corresponding percentages, x 

X For effects of devaluation, see chapter 
on Commerce. 


Country 

Authorisation 
up to 

March 1965 

Utilisation 
up to 

March 1965 

U.S.A. 

1 oans 

1,137.3 

860.0 

U.S.S.R. 

484.2 

244.0 

Germany, West 

400.7 

294.0 

U.K. 

329.2 

249.1 

Japan 

145.0 

82.1 

Italy 

64.1 

9.0 

France 

47.6 

13.0 

Poland 

40.3 

9.8 

Canada 

46.7 

22.4 

Czechoslovakia 

63.1 

6.0 

Yugoslavia 

19.1 

4.3 

Switzerland 

15.3 

2.0 

Netherlands 

15.8 

2.8 

Belgium 

9.6 

1.2 

Austria 

6.1 

2.5 

Denmark 

2.4 

0.4 

Sweden 

2.2 


IBRD 

403.4 

358,6 

IDA 

230.9 

110.7 

Total 

3,463.0 

2,271.9 

1. U.S.A. 

Grants 

160.9 

154.1 

a)TCA(excI.PL.665) 143.0 

139.1 

b) Ford Foundation 17.9 

15.0 

2. Colombo Plan 

countries 

155.6 

134.7 

a) Canada 

134.8 

115.8 

b) Australia 

15.2 

14.4 

c) New Zealand 

4.1 

3.6 

d) U.K. 

1.5 

0.9 

3. Norway 

4.6 

4.0 

4. Germany, West 

2.1 

1.8 

5. USSR 

1.2 

1.2 

Total grants 

324.4 

295.8 

Other assistance 


1) PL.480 (gross) 

1,386.4 

1,129.2 

2) PL.665 

31.9 

.31 9 

3) Third country 

currency assistance 2.8 

2.8 

Total other 

assistance 

1,421.1 

1,163.9 


Grand total (I f II 4*1105,208.5 3,731.6 




















CURRENCY & EXCHANGE 
^itrpose-wise Break-up of External Assistance (Rs crores) 



Authorisation up Utilisation up Amount undis- 
to March 1965 to March 1965 bursed as at the 

end of March 1965 


I. Power 

283.3 

144.1 

139.2 

2. Transport & communications 

486.2 

398.7 

87.5 

(a) Railways 

348.3 

309.9 

38.4 

(b) Ports 

39.1 

21.7 

17.4 

(c) Airways, road transport & 
communications 

98.8 

67.1 

31.7 

3. Iron ore project 

12.6 

9.7 

2.6 

4. Steel & steel projects 

498.0 

330.2 

167.8 

5. Industrial development 

1,979.9 

1,196.3 

783.6 

6. Agricultural development 

30.3 

19.1 

11.2 

7. Wheat loans 

106.0 

106.0 

•• 

Total 

3,396.3* 

2,204.1 

1,192.2 


♦West German credits of Rs. 66.7 crores authorised for the purpose of meeting repay¬ 
ment liabilities have been excluded. 


India's Foreign Exchange Reserves 
{in lakhs of rupees) 


End of Amount xx Variations jc over 

previous ycar/month 


1951-52 

78,669 

-16,472 

1955-56 

82,461 

+ 1.047 

1956-57 

68,110 

-14,351 

1957-58 

42,122 

-25,988 

1958-.59 

37,892 

-4,230 

1959-60 

36,286 

-1,606 

1960-61 

30,361 

-5,925 

l96!-62t 

29,731 

-630 

I962-63J: 

29,510 

-221 

1963-64 

30,581 

+ 1,071 

1964-65 

24,968 

-5,613 

1964 September 

25,046 

+514 

October 

24,821 

-225 

November 

23,893 

-927 

December 

23,707 

-187 

196^ lanuary 

22,855 

-852 

February 

23,814 

+959 

March 

24,968 

+ 1,154 


April 

25,010 

+42 

May 

24,346 

-664 

June 

24,727 

+381 

July 

23,150 

-1,577 

August 

23,529 

+379 

September*! 

24,! II 

+582 


XX Include (I) 7.1 million ounces of gold 
till January 7, 1965, 7.4 million ounces 
till January 21, J965, 7.7 million ounces 
till Fcbiuary 18, 1965 and 8.0 million 
ounces thereafter. Gold was valued till 
October 5, 1956 at Rs.21.24 per tola 

and at Rs.62.50 per tola thereafter 
as provided under section 33 of the 
Reserve Bank of India (.4mendment) 
Act 1956 fb) foreign assets of the Reserve 
Bank and (c) Government balances held 
abroad. 

JC Movement in reserv'cs increase (-f)/de- ' 
crease (-) 

+ Include net borrowing from the I.M.F. 
of 5^122.5 million (Rs.58.3 crores) during i 

1961- 62 and borrowing of $25 million ' 
f Rs. 11.9 crores) from the I.M.F. against | 
the stand-by credit of $100 million in ' 

1962- 6-3. 

• Provisional 
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BANKING AND CREDIT 


The credit structure of India is made up 
of the following constituents (1) indigen¬ 
ous bankers such as Shroflfs and Marwaris 
in Bombay, Chetties in Madras, Sahukars, 
Mahajans andKhatris in Punjab and Uttar 
Pradesh and Sheths and Baniars in Bengal, 
(2) Co- operative credit societies (3) Land 
mortgage banks (4) Post office savings banks 
(5)Joinl stock banks (6) Foreign exchange 
banks (7) The State Bank of India (8) The 
ResciTe Bank of India. The Reserve Bank 
of India performs the functions of a central 
bank and controls the banking and credit 
system of the country. 

. Indigenous bankers, include firms and 
individuals receiving deposits, dealing in 
hundi and lending money. Money-lenders 
found in almost every village may be coun¬ 
ted among indigenous bankers, though they 
do not receive deposits or transact hundi 
business. Their sole business is money 
lending and though they charge high rates 
of interest, arc of timely help to villagers in 
need of immediate funds. 

Most indigenous bankers indulge in 
trade and industrial activities in addition to 
banking. They are however, the main agen¬ 
cies fortinancing the agriculturist, the petty 
artisan, and the small trader, and assist in 
the movement of crop to outside markets. 
They also act as middle men in the distri¬ 
bution Of commodities. These bankers play 
an important role in the financial system of 
the country by providing a link between 
the city money market and the vast rural 
masses. 

Co-operative societies (see Co-operation) 

Land mortgage banks (see Co-operation) 

Post office savings banks. These are 
savings banks attached to post offices and 
were first instituted in 1882-83. The scheme 
was so popular that by 1938 there were 
12,631 postal savings banks. At present, 
facilities are available at most post 
oflices in the country for depositing savings, 
the maximum limit for an individual de¬ 
positor being Rs 15,000. Bi-weekly with¬ 
drawal facilities, subject to a maximum of 
Rs. 10000 arc now available at all post 
offices. Since 1958, the system of withdraw¬ 
ing and depositing money by cheque has 
been in operation in all postal savings banks. 
A system of nomination for savings bank 
has been introduced since 1960. 

Jobit-stack banks. Banking on western 
model, started with the European agency 
houses in Calcutta and Bombay. These 
houses came to grief between 1829 and 1832 
O'ving to their participation in speculative 


ventures. There were however, other finns 
like Grindlays, who carried on banking 
business, along with trade. Such firms 
continued to do banking business until the 
banking business (on western lines) was 
taken over by the three Presidcnc>' banks— 
the Bank of Bengal (1806), the Bank of 
Madras (1843) and the second Bank of 
Bombay 1868). The Presidency banks con¬ 
ducted the business of the East India Com¬ 
pany, and thus were in fact State banks, 
for the respective Presidencies. 

In I860, the government recognised the 
principle of limited liability for banks.This 
was the signal for new banking ventures in 
India. The Bank of Upper India was started 
in 1863 and the Allahabad Bank in 1865. By 
1894, there were 14 joint stock banks in 
India, most of them run by Europeans. The 
Swadeshi movement which began in 1905, 
stimulated the formation of entirely Indian 
banl.ing enterprises. The Bank of India, the 
Bank of Burma, the Indian Specie Bank, 
the Central Bank of India, the BankofBp- 
od.i, and the Bank of Mysore, were the major 
banks that were formed as an aftermath of 
the Swadeshi movement. Close on the heels 
of these big banks, a number of smaller 
banks were opened all over India. Many of 
them succumbed, during and after the First 
World War. Nevertheless, new banks were 
continually formed most of them with a cap¬ 
ital of less than a lakh of rupees. The world 
depression which started in 1929. led to a 
spate of banking failures in the country. 
Those that .survived, continued lb thrive 
till 1938, when one of the leading banks of 
South India, the Travancorc Nkitional & 
Quilon Bank was forced into liquidation. 
This was the result of a political vendetta 
against the bank management, by the then 
government of Travancorc and had nothing 
to do W'ith the instrinsic merits of the bank. 
All the same, the failure of the T.N. & Q 
Bank caused a chain reaction throughout 
the country, leading tothefailure ofas many 
as 64 other banks in the same year. There¬ 
after, Indian banking progressed without 
great mishaps and developed enough stam¬ 
ina to withstand the shock of the Second 
World War. 

The next milestone in Indian banking 
came with the Banking Compaincs Act 
1949, which placed all banks under thecon- 
trol of the Reserve Bank of India and laid 
down strict reg ulations regarding capital & 

* The first Bank of Bombay established in 

1840 was liquidated in 1868, as a conse¬ 
quence of wild sr^^dation. 
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_sh balances, loans and advances 
ke'^Reserve Bank thus bacamethe 
^w^^nd the defacto custodian of national 

^^Joiiit-slock banks are divided into two 
categories (1) scheduled and (2) non-schedu- 
led Scheduled banks are banks with a 
minimum capital and reserves of Rs. 5 
lakhs, who having satisfied the Reser\^eBank 
that their affairs are not being conducted in 
a manner detrimental to the interests of the 
depositors, are included in the second sche¬ 
dule to theReserve Bank of India Act.1934. 
Scheduled banks are further divided into 
scheduled banks, class A, which are banks 
having their registered offices in the Indian 
Union and class B, which are banks having 
their registered offices outside the Indian 

Union. _ , j , 

Non-scheduled banks are divided into 
four categories according to their capital!I) 
A with a capital of 5 lakhs and over (2) B 
with a capital between 1 and 5 lakhs(3KI with 
a capital between 50,000 and 1 lakh and 
(4) D w ith a capital of less than 50000. 

During the year, aggregate deposits of 
scheduled banks increa.sed by Rs. 361 crores 
or 12.5 per cent to Rs. 2,886 crores as com¬ 
pared to the rise of Rs. 272 crores, or 12 per 
cent in 1964. The rise in bank credit amou¬ 
nted to Rs. 294 crores compared with that 
of Rs. 231 crores in 1964. The rate of in¬ 
crease in credit was also higher at 16 per 
cent in 1965 as compared to 15 percent in 
1964. This wxs due to the record expansion 
of Rs. 407 crores in bank credit during the 
Position of the Scheduled 
{in crores 


-Sl 


1964-65 busy season which was onlyl|_ 
offset by the contraction of Rs. 94 crores in 
the following slack season. Consequently, 
the credit-deposit ratio showed an increase 
of 1.2 percentage points over the year to 
72.9 per cent. 

Scheduled banks’ time deposits .showed a 
marked increase of Rs. 174 crores in 1965 as 
against Rs 94 crores in 1964 and Rs 30 cro¬ 
res in 1963; demand deposits increased at 
a slower rate, by Rs 188 crores in 1965 as 
against Rs 178 crores in 1964 and Rs.181 
crores in 1963. At the end of 1965, time 
deposits formed 53 per cent of total deposi¬ 
ts, more or less the same as at the end of 
1964. 

Borrowings by scheduled banks from the 
Reserve Bank of India touched the record 
level of Rs. 164 crores on May 7, 1965; the 
outstanding amount as on December 31, 
1965 stood as Rs 19 crores which was Rslo 
crores lower than a year ago. During the 
year, banks added Rs 64 crores to their 
investments in government securities; the 
corresponding amount for 1964 was Rs 55 
crores. With the much larger increase in 
deposits, however, the investments deposit 
ratio, declined over the year, from 30.3 to 
28.7 per cent. Ca.sh and balance with Rese¬ 
rve Bank showed a rise of Rs 41 crores 
which was 22 crores higher than in 1964;as 
a result there was a small rise in cash ratio 
from 6.4 to 7.0 percent. The variations in 
the principal items of assets and liabilities of 
scheduled banks during the last two years 
are shown in the following table. 

Ban.(S as a Whole 
of rupees) 


In 1966 


In 1965 


A. Deposits. 

vi) Demand 
(ii) Time 

Sub-total A 

B. Funds: from other sources 
(i) Demand 

fii) Time 

Sub-total B 


I Aggregate deposit liabiliti 

(A4-B) ^ 

II. Aggregate deposits 

III. Borrowings from Reserve 

Bank of India 3.16 

Hank credit 2,Z//.4o 

Credit deposit iatio(lVto I) 68.86% 
Investments in government 
securiticr 

Vir Investment deposit ratio 

ATtol) 

VillCash balances , 

U". r:ash deposit ratio 

(Vllltol) __ 


25-11-66 

26-11-65 

Change in 
1966 

27-11-64 

Change in 
1965 

1,527.36 

1,780.08 

1,327.05 

1,497.27 

+200.31 

+282.81 

1,198.75 

1,335.79 

+128.30 

+161.48 

3,307.44 

2,824.32 

H83.12 

2,53^1.54 

+289.78 

224.98 

131.89 

75.64 

17.52 

+149.34 

+114.37 

73.90 

13.26 

+1.74 

+4.26 

'356.87 

93.16 

+263.71 

87.10 

+6.06 

:s 

3,664.31 

3,307.44 

2,917.48 

2,824.32 

+746.83 

+483.12 

2,621.64 

2,535.00 

+295.84 

+289.32 


IV. 

V. 

VI. 


1 

2 , 020 , 

69 


,65 +1*51 

.21 4-257.27 

». 26% . 


1105.52 866.58 4*238.94 

.81% 


33.43% 

200.41 

6.06% 


29. 

170. 

5. 


,67'' +29.74 
85% 


1.31 +0.34 

1,713.90 +306.31 
65.33% .. 

839.26 +27.32 

32.00% .... 

159.42 +11.25 

6 . 00 % . 
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/1964, one bank was included in 

_ [ 5 nd schedule to the Reserve Bank of 

India Act, 1934, while 5 banks were exclu¬ 
ded therefrom. The total number of schedu¬ 
led banks thus declined from 80 19 76.The 
net increase in the number of their offices 
after adjustment for the offices taken over as 
a result of amalgamations during 1964 came 
to 414, the State Bank of India accounting 
for 56. Consequently the total number of 
offices of scheduled banks as at the end of 
December 1964 stood at 5,446 as against 
5.032 at the end of December 1963. 

During 1965, no bank was included in or 
excluded from the second schedule to the 
Reserve Bank of India Act. 1934. The total 
number of scheduled banks thus remains 
unchanged at 76. The net increase in the 
number of offices of scheduled banks (after 
adjustments for the offices taken over as a 
result of amalgamation-taking over of lia¬ 
bilities and assets during 1965) came to 467, 
of which the State Bank of India accoun¬ 
ted for 130. Consequently, the total number 
of offices of scheduled banks at the end of 
December 1965 stood at 5,913 as against 
5,446 at the end of December 1964. 

State Bank of India. The State Bank of 
India is the successor of the Imperial Bank 
of India which was established in 1921, by 
the amalgamation of the Presidency banks 
of Bombay, Calcutta & Madras under the 
Imperial Bank of India Act 1920. The 
Imperial Bank of India was originally for¬ 
med as a private corporation but had the 
privilege of bemg bankers to the govern¬ 
ment. It also served as a central bank. 



were acting as bankers to State gd- 

ments.The State Bank functions as the sole 
agent of the Reser/e Bank wherever the 
former has branches and wherever the 
Reserve Bank has no banking depart¬ 
ments. 

Exchange banks. There were 14 E.xchange 
banks in India in 1955 with 65 branches in 
port towns and capital cities. The big five 
among the Exchange banks are, Lloyds 
Bank, Chartered Bank, National Bank of 
India, Mercantile Bank of India and Nation¬ 
al City Bank of New' York. Non- Indian 
banks have a virtual monoploy of Indian 
foreign exchange business, the Indian banks 
having only a little over 15% of the entire 
turnover. 

The Exchange banks finance the export 
and import of goods to and from Indian 
ports and the movement of goods between 
ports and up-country places. 

Risen e Bank of India. The Reserve Bank 
of India came into existence on April 1, 
1935. The bank was originally constituted 
as a share-holders’ bank, but was later 
converted into a Statc-owaied bank by the 
Reserve Bank (Transfer to Public Ownership) 
Act, 1948. The Reserve Bank is divided 
into two distinct and separate departments, 
the issue department and the banking de¬ 
partment. In addition to these there is an 
agricultural credit department, which main¬ 
tains an expert staff to study all questions 
of agricultural credit. 

The primar>’ functions of the Reserv'e 
Bank are: 


The establishment of the Reserve Bank of 
India in 1934 necessitated a change in the 
status of the Imperial Bank. This was done 
by the Imperial Bank of India (Amendment) 
Act 1934. The status of the Imperial Bank 
as a central bank was taken away, but the 
bank was made the sole agents of the Res¬ 
erve Bank, where the latter had no offices of 
its own. At the same time, the Imperial 
Bank was given all freedom to function as a 
commercial bank and to enter into foreign 
exchange business. 

The State Bank of India, was formed in 
1955 replacing the Imperial Bank of India. 
The purpose of the re-constitution was 
to convcit the Imperial Bank as one 
strong integrated State- partnered comm¬ 
ercial banking institution with branches all 
over the country so as to serve the needs 
of rural credit and generally to promote 
commercial banking on sound lines, throu¬ 
ghout India. The State Bank is allowcdfidl 
freedom as a commercial bank and is entit¬ 
led to hold shares in other banking institu- 
lions and to run them as subsidiaries. This 
enabled the State Bank, to take over as 
their subsidiaries ,provincial banks which- 


1. Issue of paper currency 

2. Acting as bankers to government inclu¬ 
ding raising of public loans and mana¬ 
gement of public debts. 

3. Controlling the activities of commercial 
banks. 

4. Acting as a bank of accommodation and 
a lender in the last resort. 

5. Maintenance of the external value of the 
rupee. 

6 . The provision of agricultural credit. 

7. Collection and publication of monetary 
and financial information. 

During 1962 amendments were made in 
the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1934, and 
the Banking Companies Act, 1949 with the 
purpose of strengthening the banking system 
and enabling scheduled banks to provide 
large credit to exporters for a long period. 

The amendments to the Reserve Bark 
of India Act require schcdii’ed banks to 
maintain with the Reserve Bank ar aver¬ 
age daily balance of 3 per cent of their 
total demand and time liabilities in India as 
against the previous rcquiicmcnt of 5 per 
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demand and 2per cent oftimeliabi- 
'The cash reserve ratio may now be 
varied between 3 per cent and 15 per cent. 


The Reserv'e Bank of India is empowered 
to permit the rediscounting of, or granting 
of advances against export bills up to 180 
days as against 90 days as was obtaining. 
Further, the Bank is authorised to grant 
loans to scheduled banks and to State co¬ 
operative banks against the promissory 
notes of the borrowing institutions them¬ 
selves, provided the institutions undertake 
to hold export bills maturing within 180 
days, (he amount of which will not be less 
than the amount of outstanding loans and 
advances made by the Resers'e Bank. 


A new chapter introduced in the Act 
empowers the Reserve Bank to collect 
credit information from banks and financial 
institutions, and to pool, consolidate 
and publish such information. 

The amendment to the Banking Compani¬ 
es Act requires non- scheduled banks to 
maintain with themselves or in current 
account with the Reserve Bank or its 
agencies, cash or balances to the 
extent of 3 per cent of their total dem¬ 
and and time liabilities in India, as agiinst 
5 and 2 per cent respectively of their dem¬ 
and atidiime liabhlities previously. Another 
amendment prescribes a minimum liquid 
asset ratio of 25 per cent of total demand 
and time liabilities in India instead of 20 
per cent as was obtaining. The term,‘ liq¬ 
uid assets” has been redefined for the purpose 
of this provision, to exclude therefrom the 
minimum statutory cash reserves. 

In order to ensure regular annual trans¬ 
fers to reserve fund by bankitig compa ocs, 
the amendment to the Banking Companies 
Act requires Indian banks to transfer to 
^e^crvcs. not less than 20 per cent of the 
balance of profit of each year if the reserves 
have already equalled paid up capital. A 
banking company incorporated outside 
India is also required to deposit with the 
the Rc .cr ve Bank, in addition to the mini¬ 
mum deposits maintained in lieu of paid up 
capital, 20 per cent cf the profits of its Indian 
business each year. The Central goverument, 
on the recommendation of the Reserve Bank, 
has been empo vored to exempt a bank from 
thcabo-e provision. The limit of minimum 
paid-up capital of an Indian banking com¬ 
pany has also been raised toRs. 5 lakJisas 
against the previous lower minimum capi¬ 
tal rcpuircnicntof Rs.50,000. 

. During 1963, amendments were made to 
the Reserve Bank (4' India Act, 1934,the 
H tni ing Cumpanic* Act, 1949 and the 
Sliile Bank of India (Subsidiary Banks) Act 
1059 bv the cnacim'*nt nf ilio Banking Laws 
(Misceflancr.u- PiovisionO Bill. 1963. The 


main objective of the attending Act is to 
provide for control and supervision of the 
Reserve Bank over non- banking institutions 
accepting deposits from the public orcarry- 
ing on other business which is allied to 
banking and to enhance and extend the 
powers ofthe Bank in relation to commer¬ 
cial banks in certain directions. The legislat¬ 
ion received the President’s assent on Dece¬ 
mber 30,1963. The various provisions of the 
Act will come into force from such dates as 
may be appointed by the government of 
India for the purpo.se. Some ofthe import¬ 
ant provisions of the amending Act are 
summarised bcIow'. 

A new Chapter (IIIB) introduced in the 
Reserve Bank of India Act by the amending 
Act enables the Bank inter alia to regulate 
or prohibit the issue of any prospectus or 
advertisement by non- banking institutions 
soliciting deposits from the public and to 
call for returns and information from such 
institutions relating to deposits received by 
them. The Reserve Bank is also empowered 
to give directions to noi-banking institutions 
in regard to the receipt of deposits, includ¬ 
ing the rates of interest payable, the period 
of deposit etc; in the event of failure to 
comply with the directions, the Bank can 
prohibit the institution from aceopring de¬ 
posits. The Act also empowers the 
bank to call for from fin.ancia. . ins;i:ut oiis 
(ie. institutions financing trade, indui'ry, 
commerce or agriculture or carowing on 
business of acquisition of shares, s ocks, 
bonds etc. or engig: J in hire-purchase trans¬ 
actions) information or staiemenis reautng 
to tlieir business and to give directions to 
such institutions relating to the conduct cf 
their business. 

The amending Act deleted the statutory 
requirement which enjoined on the issue 
department ofthe Reserve Bank to hold as 
part of its assets Rs 50 crores or one- sixth 
ofthe total assets in that department, which¬ 
ever is higher, in the form of rupee coins 
including one rupee notes. It also carried 
out amendments to certain procedural mat¬ 
ters relating to notes issued by the Bank but 
not presented for payment within 40 years 
after the date of issue. 

The amendments to the Banking Comp¬ 
anies Act, 1949, among other things, (1) 
reduce the maximum voting rights of a 
shareholder of a banking company from 
five per cent of the total voting rights of all 
the shareholders to one per cent. (2)prcvent 
a banking company from granting unsec" 
cured loans to any company in which the 
chairman or the board of directors of the 
banking company appointed for a fixed 
term is interested as chairman or managing 
director of the company, if such company 
has no managing agent, or as managing 
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as director or partner oftheman- 
cnit of such company, the restri- 
^uld not apply to unsecured loans 
and advances granted by a banking com¬ 
pany against trust receipts or bills 
of exchange arising out of bona fide comm¬ 
ercial or trade transactions; this exemption 
is available also in respect of unsecured 
loans and advances granted by a banking 
company to its directors or to firms or 
private companies in which any of its 
cfircctors is interested, and (3) prohibit bank¬ 
ing companies from remitting, except with 
the prior approval of the Reserve Bank, any 
debt due to it by any of its directors or by 
any company or firm in which any of its 
directors is interested as director, partner, 
managing agent or guarantor or by any 
individual if any of the directors is his part¬ 
ner or guarantor. The amendments also 
empower the Reserve Bank (a) to issue dire¬ 



ctions to banks in regard to the ma:^ 
financial accommodation or the max^ 
amount of guarantees which they may grant 
i n respect of a single party, (b) to remove 
from office any person associated with a 
banking company, if the bank considers this 
to be necessary or desirable either in public 
interest or in the interest of the depositors 
or for better management of the banking 
company and also to appoint a suitable per¬ 
son in place of the person removed from 
office; the aggrieved person can appeal to the 
Central government against such removal 
by the Reserve Bank and (c) to appoint for 
a period of three years, one or more persons 
to hold office as additional directors, in the 
case of any banking company, provided 
that the number of such additional directors 
shall not at any time exceed five or one- 
third of the maximum strength fixed for the 
Board by the articles, whichever is less. 


Position of the State Bank of India and the Other 
Scheduled Banks 
(/« crores of rupees) 




In 1966 


In 

1965 


25-11-66 

26-11-65 

Change in 
1966 

27-11-64 

Change in 
1965 

State Bank of India 
Deposits 

Advances 

Investments 

Cash 

882.30 

491.27 

361.60 

26.17 

728.97 

462.26 

265.68 

25.62 

•fl53.33 

+29.01 

+95.92 

+0.55 

666.76 

345.48 

289.43 

25.46 

4 62.21 
+ 116.78 
—23.75 
+0.16 

Other scheduled banks 
Deposits 

Advances 

Investments 

Cash 

2,782.01 

1,786.21 

743.92 

174.24 

2,188.51 

1,557.95 

600.90 

145.05 

+593.50 
+228.26 
+ 143.02 
-^-29.19 

1,954.88 

1,368.42 

549.83 

133.96 

+233.63 
+ 189.53 
+51.07 
+ 11.09 


Deposit Insurance Corporation. The Depo¬ 
sit Insurance Corporation was estab¬ 
lished on January 1, J962 with the object 
of giving a measure of protection to depos¬ 
itors, in particular small depositors, from 
the risk of loss of their deposits in the event 
of a bank’s inability to meet its liabilities. 

Under the scheme, all functioning banks 
are registered as insured banks and in the 
event of liquidation, reconstruction or amal¬ 
gamation of any of such banks, each deposi¬ 
tor other than the Central and State govern¬ 
ments, a foreign government or a banking 
company,is ensured a payment of Rs.l 5C0 or 
the amount deposited by him in the same right 
and capacity, whicliever is lower. Evep^ in¬ 
sured bank is required to pay periodically 
to the Corporation a premium at the rate of 
5 paisc per annum for every 100 of its 
total deposits in India, excluding deposits 
of a foreign government and banking com¬ 
panies. A depositor has not to pay any pre¬ 
mium. It is paid by the bank as an item of 


expenditure. 

The capital of the Corporation lias been 
fixed at Rs 1 crorc, fully paid up, which 
stands allotted to the Reserve Bank of India. 
The amount of the capital has been invest¬ 
ed in Central government securities and 
the working expenses of the Corpoi ilion 
are met from out of the interest earned there¬ 
on. The premium received from insured 
banks and the income from the relative 
investments are to be exclusively utilised for 
meeting claims in respect of insured deposits. 

The management of the Corporation is 
vested in a Board of Directors consisting of 
(a) the Governor of the Reserve Bank who 
will be the Chairman of the Board, (b) a 
Deputy Governor of the Reserve Bank no¬ 
minated byjt ,(c) an officer of the Centra! 
government nominated by the Central go¬ 
vernment in consuhnt ion with the Reserve 
Bank having special knov. ledgo of banking, 
commerce, industry or finance, but not acti¬ 
vely connected with a banking company 
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CORPORATE SECTOR 


The coiporate sector covers all joint-stock 
companies, both government-owned and 
non-government-ovvncd.Incidentallyit covers 
tile major part of the so-called private sector 
in the mixed economy of India. 

The following tables show the progress of 
joint-stock companies in India from 1955-56 
to 1965-66. 


New registrations. Between April and 
November 1965, a total of 958 companies 
were registered with an authorised capital 
of Rs.206.49 crores. Of these 100 companies 
were public limited with an authorised capi¬ 
tal of Rs.108.54 crores and 858 private limi¬ 
ted with an authorised capital of Rs.97.95 
crores. 

State-wise Distiibution of Companies 


Joint Stock Companies at Work 


1955-56 1960-61 1965-66 


Number 
Public Ltd. 

companies 
Private Ltd. 
companies 
Paid-up capital 
(Rs. million) 
Public Limited 
companies 
Private Limited 
companies 


28,874 26,108 27,078 
9,575 6,745 5,902 

20,299 19,363 21,176 
10,242 17,246 27,563 
6,90*1 8,761 13,196 

3,338 8,485 14,367 


Government and Non-Government 
Companies at Work 


1955-56 1960-61 I965-66.r 


Number 

Government 
companies 
Non-Government 
companies 
Paid-up capital 
(Rs. million) 
Government 
companies 
Non-Government 
companies 


28,874 26,108 27,078 
61 137 214 

29,813 25,971 26,864 
10,242 17,246 27,563 
660 5,244 12,414 
9,582 12,002 15,149 


X Provisional 

Since 1956, the number of companies at 
vork has shown a steady 7 

nainly due to the policy followed by the 
)eDartmcnt of Company Law, m striking 
Sci or moribund companies and 
LhH^ on record only companies m active 
since 1962, there has been a 
^ inerLse in the number of jo,n.-stock 
:omp8rics. 


Number 
of* corn- 
state/ panics as 

Union on March 

territory 31, 1965 

Companies registered 
during April-Novcin- 
ber 1965 

Number 

Authorised 
capital (in 
lakhs of Rs.) 

Andhra Pradesh 483 

34 

319 

Assam 391 

17 

317 

Bihar 346 

13 

2,391 

Gujarat 944 

43 

431 

Kerala 1,058 

23 

89 

Madhya Pradesh 358 

12 

368 

Madras 3,094 

66 

2,478 

Maharashtra 5,377 

199 

2,745 

Mysore 696 

31 

739 

Orissa 226 

3 

111 

Punjab«&,Haryana863 

32 

566 

Rajasthan 420 

8 

145 

Uttar Pradesh 1,077 

48 

1,448 

West Bengal 9,031 

254 

5,166 

Andaman & 

Nicobar Islands 1 



Delhi 2,240 

145 

2,454 

Goa 28 

26 

889 

Himachal Pradesh 8 

1 

1 

Manipur 6 


1 

Pondicherry 

3 

Tripura 6 



Total 26,653 

958 

20,649 


* Provisional 


Government companies. 1^ the end of 
November 1965, there were 196 government 
owned companies (companies in which the 
Central government or the State govern¬ 
ment or both together owned 51 ol the 
shares) with a total paid-up capital of Rs. 
1,176 crores. 
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State wiss Distribution of Government Companies (1965) 



■ ' - -- 

State / Union territory 

Number 

Paid-up capital (in 
crores of rupees) 

Percentage of total 
paid-up capital 

Andlira Pradesh 

7 

10.78 

0.97 

Assam 

7 

1,74 

0.16 

Bihar 

6 

667.63 

59.88 

Gujarat 

4 

4.29 

0.38 

Jammu & Kashmir 

1 

0.08 

O.Ol 

Kerala 

17 

21.41 

1.92 

Madhya Pradesh 

5 

54.20 

4.86 

Madras 

5 

86.61 

7.77 

Maharashtra 

16 

107.36 

9.63 

Mysore 

17 

25.65 

2.30 

Orissa 

43 

8.98 

0.80 

Punjab & Haryana 

5 

0.75 

0.07 

Rajasthan 

6 

2.65 

0.24 

Uttar Pradesh 

5 

1.60 

0.14 

West Bengal 

10 

22.22 

1.99 

Delhi 

27 

98.42 

8.83 

Himachal Pradesh 

1 

0.40 

0.04 

Manipur 

1 

0.14 

0.01 

Total 

183 

1,114.91 

100.00 

Ownership Pattern of 

Government Companies (1965) 

Types of companies 


Number Paid-up capital Percentage o 

(in crores of rupees) total paid-up 
capital 


1 . 

Central government 

51 

1,018.39 

91.34 

2 . 

Central and State governments 

1 

1.45 

0.13 

3. 

Central and State govermnents and private 




collaboration 

8 

32.83 

2.95 

4. 

Central government and private interests 

5 

2.72 

0.24 

5. 

State governments 

118 

59.52 

5.34 


Total 

183 

1,114.91 

100.00 


Foreign companies On March 31, 1965 
there were 586 foreign companies (ie. joint 
stock companies incorporated outside India 
hut having a place of business in this coun- 
^r>) at work. The distribution of these com¬ 
panies according to the country of their 
Sfigin was U. K: 386; USA: 82; Pakistan:14; 
^^rance and Japan:13 each; West Germany: 


12; Swilzeiland: 10; Sweden and Canada: 7 
each; Netherlands:6; Italy and Aus*ialia: 5 
each; Hong Kong and Panama;4 each; 
New Zealand, Yugoslavia and Bahama 
Island: 3 each; Ceylon:2; and Kenya, Singa¬ 
pore, Philippines, Uganda, Burma, Lebanon 
and Kuwait: one each. 

















CO-OPERATION 


Agricultural credit in India has always 
been a problem. The Indian farmer has, 
for ages long, been in the grips of the usur¬ 
ious money- lenders. The only method, 
wliereby the farmer can be released from 
the stranglehold of the money- lender 
and provided credit, was by co-operation. 
So, CO- operative societies were statutor¬ 
ily recognised in India by the G>operativc 
Credit Societies Act, 1904. Following the 
Act, co-operatives sprung up like 
mushrooms, all over the country, only to 
fall one by one like leaves in the autumn. 
A number of enquiries were instituted into 
the working of the co-operative sysiem,and 
many suggestions were put forward for 
impro\cment. 

The Committee of Direction appointed 
by the Rcscr\'e Bank of India in 1955, 
made a comprehensive survey of co-opera¬ 
tive credit to agriculture. The Committee 
held that for several decades, the mechani¬ 
sms of trade and finance had consistently 
operated in India “against* the interests of 
ihc iiir^l population generally and the ru¬ 
ral producer in particular” . 'fhe commi¬ 
ttee made various recommendations on the 
basis of which, the Nagpur session of the 
Indian National Congress adopted the pol¬ 
icy of fostering joint co-operalive farming 
in the counto'- The first step in this direction 
was the creation of service co-opera- 
tivci: which will help agriculturists, with 
good seeds, fertilisers and necessary' credit 
and will also help in irrigation and market¬ 
ing. In pursuance of this policy many work¬ 
ing co-operative credit societies were con¬ 
verted into service co-operatives and 
and new service societies were started, 
where no co-operative society existed. 

The major departure in co-operalive 
credit policy was a change of basis on which 
credit \sas to be given to the farmer. The 
authors of the Second Plan elucidated the 
problems as follows:’Tn the development 
of rural credit, perhaps, the greatest difli- 
-ully in the past has been that a substanti¬ 
al portion of agriculturists are non-credit 
V orlhv according to rules and conditions 
for adx ancing laons, which were generally 
presenbed. To meet this situation, it is pro¬ 
posed that loans should bo advanced to 
societies oi the basis of product'on progra¬ 
mme^ and anticipated crops . The service 
cC'OperalKes on the wh ole, are a bettC i- 

♦ Manoramri Year Book 196^ for further 
dctails(p.300-301) 


success than many other co-operative vent¬ 
ures. 

The major defect of the present co-oixjra- 
tive set-up is that it is organised on a three 
tier system,namely, primary societies(villagc 
level), district societies (district level) and 
apex societies (State level). The result is 
that with each tier retaining its own pound 
of flesh, the poorfarmer at the village level, 
has to pay higher rates of interest for his 
credit than what the moneyed businessman 
pays for his. 

Progress of agricultural credit societies. 
There has been a significant increase in the 
volume of agricultural credit provided by 
tlie co-operatives during the past 15 years. 
While in 1951-52 ca-operative credit acco¬ 
unted for roughly three per cent of the 
borrowings of cultivators, the position 
has improved so much now that in Maha¬ 
rashtra 55 per cent of agricultural credit 
comes from the co-operative sector, while 
in Gujarat 41 per cent comes from this 
source. 

The number of credit societies of all 
types declined as at the end of June 1965 
to 2,24,454 rellecting implementation of the 
official policy of rationalisation and reor¬ 
ganisation of primary societies. Five States 
—Uttar Pradesh,Maharashtra,Punjab. Andh¬ 
ra Pradesh and Bihar—accounted for more 
than half the number of credit societies in 
the country. 

Membership of primary credit societies 
(including those of primary land mortgage 
banks) increased by 7.53 per cent to 344.42 
lakhs. The owned funds and working capi¬ 
tal of all credit co-operatives increased 
from Rs. 326.13 crores and Rs. 1,6^8.34 
crores as on 30-6-64 to Rs. 369.63 crores 
and Rs. 1,898.14 crores respectively as on 
30-6-65. Loans advanced by all primary cre¬ 
dit societies amounting to Rs. 583.58 cro¬ 
res showed an increase of Rs 60.52 crores 
or 11.57 per cent. 

Primary agricultural creoit societies num¬ 
bering 201,046 continued to be the largest 
single group of co-operatives in the count¬ 
ry. They had amembership of 254.11 lakhs , 
and a working capital of Rs. 486.67 crores. i 
Deposits at Rs. 32.58 crores formed only ' 
6.7 per cent of their working capita] com¬ 
pared to borrowings at Rs. 320.90 crores | 
coriitituting two per cent. 

Loans amounting to Rs 316.16 crores 
were issued during the year by 1,55,184 
societies. Of these Rs. 287.35 crores com- | 
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Ucnn loans and Rs. 28.81 cro- 
term loans. 

These loans were borro^ved by 109.59 
lakli members, accounting for 43 per cent 
of the total membership. The average loan 
per borrowing member was Rs. 288 as 
against Rs 272 the previous year. 

Only in four States—Madliya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Gujarat and Punjab did the 
ratio of borrowing members to total mem¬ 
bership exceed 50 per cent. It was largest 
in Madhya Padesh and Maharashtra at 60 
per cent. 

The overdues of these societies amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 95.85 crores formed 25.9 per 
cent of the outstandings, the corresponding 
figures for the previous year being Rs. 
77.31 erorcs and 22.5 |>cr cent respectively. 

State co-operative banks.. The working 
of State CO- operative banks, 22 in number, 
showed all-round progress, working 
capita) having reached the figure ofRs. 
369.91 crores from Rs. 328.21 crores. Nearly 
half of this was accounted for by borrow¬ 
ings from the Reserve Bank. Central co¬ 
operative banks had a membership of 
3,65,394 with a working capital of Rs. 524.79 
crores, which showed an increase of 14 per 
cent over the previous year. 

The total contribution of Stale govein- 
ments towards the share capital of co-oper¬ 
ative credit societies of all t>'pes amounted 
to Rs. 43.58 crores as against Rs. 38.62 
crores. Out of this Rs. 10.21 crores went to 
agricultural credit societies and Rs. 5 crores 
to central land mortgage banks. 

Non agricultural credit societies. Non- 
agricuUural credit societies comprising 
mainly urban banks and employees’credit 
societies, increased from 13,323 to 13,729. 
They had a working capital of Rs. 251.04 
crores. of which as much as Rs. 159.09 
crores were in the form of deposits. This 



compared favourably with the deposit 
the State and Central co-operative bi 
in the country. 

Land mortgage banks. It was long felt 
that unless long-term loans were given to 
farmers, they could never get out ol the 
tangled load of inherited and ever-recurring 
debts. Co-operative societies could only help 
cn a short-term basis. So land mortgage 
banks were organised to make long-temi 
advances to the farmers on the security of 
their real estate. 

The land mortgage banks are dhided 
into two classes, central land mortgage 
banks and primary land mortgage banks. 
Primary land mortgage banks have made 
little progress, and even the performance of 
the central banks is far from satisfactory. 
The land mortgage system in India accord¬ 
ing to the all India rural credit survey 
rcport“raised inadequate funds, in a manner 
ill-related to demand and usually lends 

them in a manner un-coordinated with deve¬ 
lopment; acts as if prior debts and not 
production had prior claim on its attention: 
reaches mainly the large cultivator and 
reaches him late”. 

In 1965-66, the Reser\'c Bank acted up to 
the suggestion that production had prior 
claim on advances and ceased to advance 
money for liquidation of prior debts. This 
departure in policy, has put the land mort¬ 
gage banks into the shade, in the credit 
system of the country. 

Central land mortgage banks. The central 
land mortgage banks raise their funds mainly 
by the issue of debentures. The deben¬ 
tures are guaranteed by the State go\crn- 
ments. 

The working capital of 18 central land 
mortgage banks stood at Rs. 150.04 crores 
in 1966-67 showing an increase of Rs.35.91 
crores. Debentures accounted for Rs. 12^.72 
crores of their working capital. 



LABOUR 


Labour fcrce in India falls into three 
distinct categories (i) factory workers (TO 
woikers in mines and plantations and (lii) 
ygnouliural workers. While reliable stati¬ 
stics arc available regarding the first two 
^^ilcgories of workers, little or nothing is 
known about the third category of agri¬ 
cultural workers. These arc a composite lot, 
consisting of the farmers and their families, 
Pitrt-tim.- dopendanls, seasonal w'orkers and 
such like. 


Labour laws. Administration of labour 
law's is divided between the Centre and the 
States. The Central government administers 
labour laws for mines, railways and other 
Central undertakings. The rest of labour 
laws arc administered by the States. Mini¬ 
stry of labour and employment controls 
labour administration at the Centre and 
lays down a general labour policy for the 
whole of India, w'hich has to be implemen¬ 
ted by the States. 
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Factory Employment 
(daily average) 


‘000 numbers 



Industry 


Processes allied to agriculture 
Sugar 

Tea factories 
Cashew-nut 
Tobacco 
Cotton mills 
Jute mills 
SUkmills 

Paper and paper products . 

Printing, publishing and allied industries 
Leather and leather products 
Rubber and rubber products 
Chemical and chemical products 
Cement 

Basic metal industries a, ^ . 

Manufactures of metal products, machuiery and trans¬ 
port equipment 
Electricity, gas and steam 
Total (including others)4- 


1951 

1956 

1961 

1964 

131 

152 

150 

160 

95 

104 

124 

126 

102 

105 

103 

101 

56 

61 

82 

90 

143 

181 

174 

181 

685 

822 

826 

866 

302 

273 

220 

271 

154 

165 

74 

81 

128 

31 

42 

54 

79 

89 

109 

118 

18 

21 

. 20 

26 

24 

30 

39 

57 

90 

104 

146 

187 

26 

22 

25 

26 

102 

113 

178 

246 

408 

540 

795 

1,018 

32 

34 

44 

48 

2,914 

3,433 

3,928 

4,585 


+ Includ^^^tiraates for factories not submitting returns. 


Trade unionism. The Trade Union Act 
of 1926, as amended in 1947, governs the 
organisation and working of trade unions. 
The Act makes it obligatory for employers 
to recognize trade unions, provides for 
labour courts and specifies what activities 
on the part of trade unions and employers 
arc permissible in law. « 

There are at present four all India trade 
unions- (i) The Indian National Trade Union 
Congress (INTUC), (ii) j 

Trade Union Congress (AITUC), (ui)Hind 


Mazdoor Sabha and(iv) The United Trade 
Union Congress. The INTUC is allied to 
the Indian National Congress.,the AITUC 
is predominantly Communist and the Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha is a Praja-Socialist Party 
organisation. The United Trade Union 
Congress has no recognized party affiliations. 
In addition to these all-India organisations 
there are many independent trade union 
units, some of them quite powerful like 
the National Federation of Indian Railway 
men and the Ahmedabad Textile Association. 


Trade Union 

Statistics 





1950-51 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1963-64^: 

Number of registered unions 

Number of unions submitting rctun^ 
Membership of unions submitting returns! 000) 

3,766 

2,002 

1,757 

11,312 

6,813 

4,013 

11,614 

7,087 

3,977 

11,868 

7,181 

3,920 


X Provisional 


Membershi p of All-Tndia Organisations 

Number of unions Membership 

affiliated 


Indian National Trade Union 
Congress . 

AU-India Trade Union Congress 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
United Trade Union Congress 
Total 


1958 

1959 

1960 

727 

886 

860 

807 

814 

886 

151 

185 

190 

182 

172 

229 

oc 

2,057 

2,163 


1958 


9,10,221 

5.37,567 

1,92,948 

82,001 

17,22,737 


1959 I960 


10,23,371 10,53,386 

5.07,654 5,08,662 

2,41,636 2,86,202 

90,629 1,10,584 

18,63,290 19,58,584 
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1956 


1961 


1964 


1965 


A. }]y branch of the public sector 
Central government 

State governments 
Quasi-governments 
Local bodies' 

Total 

B. By industrial classification 
Agriculture, livestock,forestry and fishing 
Mining and quarrying 
Manufacturing 

Construction 

Electricity, gas,water & sanitary services 

Trade and commerce 

Transport, storage and communications 

Services 

Total 


1,858 

2,089 

2,527 

2,613 

2,265 

3,014 

3,506 

3,679 

368 

773 

1,178 

1,304 

743 

1,173 

1,578 

1,667 

5,234 

7,049 

8,789 

9,263 

14 

180* 

203 

219 

54 

129 

162 

160 

205 

369 

621 

662 

416 

602 

704 

772 

77 

224 

281 

305 

43 

94 

140 

152 

1,392 

1,724 

2.016 

2,074 

3,033 

3,727 

4,662 

4.919 

5,234 

7,049 

8,789 

9,263 


^ J.hc , bulk of the increase is due to reclassitication of certain categories from “Services** 

division to this head. 


Employment in Mines 
{daily average) 


and Plantations 


’000 numbers 


^ffiploynients in mines 
Coal 

Iron ore 
Manganese ore 
Mica 
Others 
Total 

^'-•npJoynient in plant at ion h 


Tea 
Coffee 
Rubber 
Total 


1951 

1956 

1961 

1964 

352.0 

352.4 

411.3 

430.8 

20.0 

37.3 

54.5 

51.9 

55.5 

110.0 

46.9 

42.2 

52.2 

34.0 

29.6 

20.1 

69.1 

94.9 

128.6 

141.9 

549.0 

628.6 

671.0 

686.8 

1,018 

938 

823 

n.a. 

175 

199 

285 

n.a 

43 

63 

102 

I. 

1,236 

1,200 

1,210 

n.a. 

in Plantations 

and Mines 


Rupees per worker 


_ 

1950-51 1955-56 

1960-61 

1961-62 

A. Settled labour in tea plantations in Assam 




valley (average monthly cash earnings) 





Men 

20.43 

46.12 

50.77 

49.70 

Women 

17.23 

40.60 

45.67 

46.53 

Children 

11.68 

25.96 

29.87 

28.54 

Coal mines (average weekly cash earnings) 

1951 

1955 1961 

1962 

1963 

10.90 

12.32 23.40 

23.81 

26.15 
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/welfare and security. The steps 
the gLwernment to assure the 
_^and security of labour are contain¬ 
ed in a scries of Acts. Factories Act 1948, 
Plantation Act 1951 ?nd Mines Act 1952 
provided for amenities to workers such as 
canteens, creches, wasning facilities, medical 
aid and the appointment of welfare officers 
in the factories covered by the Acts. 


Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund and 
Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund, 
both statutory organisations, maintain 
maternity and child welfare centres, dispen¬ 
saries and educational institutions for the 
benefit of the workers concerned. Motor 
Transport Workers Act 1961 ordains simi¬ 
lar amenities for motor workers. 


Payment of Wages Act 1936 controls 
payment to workers who earn below Rs. 
400 per mensem. Minimum Wages Act 1948 
as amended in 1957 and 1961, assures a 
living wage to w'orkers. Workmen’s Comp¬ 
ensation Act as amended in 1961 and 
Maternity Benefit Act are intended to help 
workers in case of accidents or illness cau¬ 
sed during the course of work, and female 
wokers during and after confinement. Em¬ 
ployees State Insurance Act 1948 applies 
to all factories using power and covers all 
workers with monthly earnings up to Rs 
400. Employees Provident Fund Act 1952 
covers six major industries and applies to 
all persons earning up to Rs. 1000. 


Industrial relations. In 1961 there were 
1357 industrial disputes involving 5,12,000 
workers and 49,19,000 man-days were lost. 
The loss of ma n-days for other years are 
shown in the table below. 


Industrial Disputes 



Number of 
stoppages 

Workers 

involved 

Man- 
days lost 


‘000s 


1951 

1,071 

691 

3.819 

1956 

1,203 

715 

6,992 

1959 

1,531 

694 

5,633 

1960 

1,583 

986 

6,537 

1962 

1,491 

705 

6,121 

1963 

1,471 

563 

3,269 


Note: From 1959 onwards statistics relate 
to a largci'* area. 


The Government of India have framed 
model rules under the Industrial Employ¬ 
ment (Standing Orders) Act, J946 for ad¬ 
option by industrial establishments em¬ 
ploying 100 or more workers. The govern¬ 
ment has also drawn up a code of discip¬ 
line for both workers and employers, to 
minimize industrial disputes. Under Indust¬ 


rial Disputes Act 1947, works- cornrh 
have been established in several indch 
whose duty it is to see that industrial dis¬ 
putes are settled amicably. 

There is a three-tier adjudication mach¬ 
inery for Labour disputes—Courts, Industrial 
Tribunals and National Tribunals. The Cen¬ 
tral labour courts are at Delhi and Dhan- 
bad and industrial tribunals at Dhanbad, 
Bombay and Calcutta. The States have their 
own labour courts and tribunals. 

National employment scheme. The idea of 
employment exchanges took shape in India 
after World War 11 in order to provide 
employment to demobiiiscd personnei. The 
employment e.Kchangc.s did a good deal of 
w'ork in finding jobs for displaced per¬ 
sons also. The exchanges arc now regarded 
as government agencies and give assistance 
to all grades and classes of employment- 
seekers. The exchanges arc controlled by 
the Director -general of Ke-settiement and 
bmploymentin the Ministry of Labour. The 
activities of the directorate are divided into 
tw'o parts, employment and training schemes. 

From 1956 onwards the administration of 
employment exchanges have been handed 
over to the States. The Government of 
India has now limited its responsibility to 
policy-making, co-ordination of procedure 
and standards and rendering assistance 
whereever needed. The Employment Ex¬ 
changes Act 1960, makes it compulsory for 
employers who usually employ 25 or more 
workers to notify their vacancies to the ex¬ 
changes. At the end of November 1962, 
there w'cre 342 exchanges (including 20 Uni¬ 
versity employment bureaus)in the country. 
The Central Committee of Employment 
constituted in 1958 advises the Govern¬ 
ment of India on problems relating to em- 
ployment,creation of employment opportuni¬ 
ties and the working of the national employ¬ 
ment services. 

There are 201 training centres function¬ 
ing under the craftsmen training scheme. 
The other training schemes are the national 
apprenticeship training scheme, the scheme 
for the training of industrial workers throu¬ 
gh evening classes, and the revised scheme 
for the establishment of work and reorien¬ 
tation centres for educated unemployed. 
The Central Training Institute functions ai 
Calcutta. Two other training centres are in 
Bombay and Kanpur. Three new craining 
institutes are to be established at Madras, 
Hyderabad and Ludhiana. The National 
Council for training in Vvxational trades 
has been set up to advise the Government 
of India on all questions of training policy. 
The Apprentice Act 1951 is intended to 
provide for the regulation and control of 
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apprentices in trades and allied 


craployraent trends. Employment 
in the organised sector of the economy 
increased from 12.09 million at the beginn¬ 
ing of the Third Five Year Plan ic. March, 
1961, to 14.96 million at the end of Sept¬ 
ember 1965 representing an increase of 23.7 
percent. The industry-wise analysis reveals 
that employment gains had been registered 
in all industries and services except mining 
and quarrying which recorded a slight 
' decline. 

Employment in the public sector. In 



keeping with the general trend, employh, 
in the public sector also continued to show 
a steady rise. The number of persons em¬ 
ployed increased from 7.04 million at the 
end of March, 1961 to 9.10 million at the 
end of September 1965. This represented 
an increase of 2.06 million or29.3 percent. 
The increase though wide- spread was more 
pronounced in services, transport and com¬ 
munications and manufacturing industries. 
The following table indicates the growth of 
employment in different branches of the 
public sector during the period March 1961 
to September, 1965. 


Branch of the public sector 

> 

Jo. of persons employed 
at the end of 

Percent 

increase 

Marh 

1961 

September 
1965 (in 
million) 


Central government 


2.09 

2.61 

24.9 

State government 


3.01 

3.61 

19.9 

Quasi- government 


0.77 

1.25 

62.3 

Local bodies 


1.17 

1.63 

39.3 

Total 


7.04 

9.10 

29.3 

EmpIoyfn?nt in the private sector. The 

March 

1961 to 

5.86 million in 

September 

nuinb..T of e np.oyees in alt establishments 

1965, 

representing an increase 

of 16.5 per 

empioyiog 25 o'* m>re wo‘'kers in the pri¬ 

cent 




vate sector increased from 5.04 million in 





Employment Exchanges 





1950 

I960 1964 

1965 

Number of employment exchanges 


123 

296 365 

376 

Registrations(’000 numbers) 


1,210 

2,733 3,832 

3,958 

Vacancies notified (‘OOOnumbers) 


419 

520 917 

945 

Placements (’000 numbers) 


331 

306 545 

572 

Total of applicants on the live register (’OOOnumbers) 

331 

1,606 2,493 

2,585 


Agricultural labaur. Two surveys of agri¬ 
cultural labour were made in 1950-51 and 
1956-57. The first survey covered 800 villages 
and the second survey 2,600 villages. The 
figures brought out by these two surveys vary 
I greatly .The difference may be due to changes 

' in the economic p.utern during the interval. 
The following figures are based on 1956-57 
survey (i) number of agricultural labour 
households—1.63 crores of which the landless 
agricultural labour households account for 
56% and attached labour households acc¬ 
ount for about 27%. The remaining are 
casual labour households. The average size 
of agricultural labour households was 4.40 
in 1956-57, the number of wage- earners 
being 2.03 per household comprising 1.13 
men, 0.74 women and 0.16 children. The 
estimated number of agricultural labourers 


during 1956-57, was 3.3 crores composed of 
1.8 crores men, 1.2 crores women and 30 
lakh children. 

Employment. Casual adult male workers 
were employed for 196 days in a year, self- 
employed for 40 days and unemployed for 
the rest. Casual adult female worker.'^ were 
employed for 141 days during the year. 
The wage employment of children was for 
204 days in the year. 

Wages. About 81 per cent of the average 
income of agricultural labour households 
was derived from wage employment and 
the rest from agricultural occupation. 
About 48.7% of wages were paid in cash, 
40.5% in kind and the balance partly in cash 
and party in kind. The average daily wage 
rate of adult male workers was Ps.96, for 
female w'orkers Ps. 59 and child workers 
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The tot a! wage outlay for 
ture worked out to roughly Fi>.250 
for all India in J956-57. 


Indebtedness. About 64 per cent efthe 
agricujtural working families were indebted 
m 1956-57, the average accumulated debt 
per family being about Rs.88. The total 
estimated volume of indebtedness of the 
agricultural labour family was Rs J43crores 
m 1956-57. Of the total debt about 46% 
was incurred for meeting domestic expenses, 
24% for social purposes, 19% for product¬ 
ive purposes, the remaining II % for misce¬ 
llaneous items. Of the total loans, 34% W'as 
taken from money-lenders, 44% from fri¬ 
ends and relati^'cs, 15% from' employers, 
5 % from shop-keepers and 1 % from co-op¬ 




Income and expenditure.Thc average annual 
income of an agricultural labour family was 
Rs 437Jin 1956-57 while the average expend¬ 
iture was Rs. 617, leaving a deficitofRs.180 
per year. This deficit would seem tohav'e 
been made up from past savings, sale of 
stocks, remittances received, and loans 
taken. 


eratives. 

The conditions of agricultural 
disclosed by the surveys of 1951 
remain practically unchanged though wages 
have risen considerably follow ing upon in¬ 
creased cost of living. 


workers 
and 1957 


Rural labour enquirj'. Another enquiry, 
known as the rural labour enquiry, was 
undertaken in 1963. Although it was origin¬ 
ally intended that this enquiry should be 
more comprehensive than the first two enq¬ 
uiries, the scope had to be curtailed due to 
the national emergency. 


Data regarding income and consumption 
expenditure of rural labour households, 
including agricultural labour households, 
were collected during the 18th round 
(February 1963-February 1964)of the nat¬ 
ional sample sur\'ey and data relating to 
employment and unemployment, earnings 
and indebtedness of rural labour house¬ 
holds w’cre collected in the 19th and first 
sub-round of the 20th round of the NSS 
(July 1964-JuIy 1965). These data have 
not however, yet been published. 


RAILWAYS 


The partition of British India in 1947* 
lett India with 54,151 km of railway line 
w hile Pakistan got 11,066 km. What came 
as India's share was distributed among 
provinces and 500 and odd princely States. 
It was in fact, a ramshackle railw'ay organi¬ 
sation, shared by 42 different units of varying 
sizes, some of them managed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, some by princely States and 
some by private companies. The old prin¬ 
cely State [of Sangli for instance owned a 
mere 7 km of railway, while the Nizam of 
Hyderabad managed 2,235 km. With the 
accession of the Indian States to the Union 
of India 10,672 km of railways belonging to 
difterent princely Slates, was integrated w'ith 
the government railw'ays in 1950. After the 
re-organisation of the States, the railway net¬ 
work w as grouped into six zonal administra¬ 
tive units—Central Railway, Eastern Rail¬ 
way, Northern Railway, North Eastern 
Railway, Western Railway and Southern 
Railway. In 1956, a new unit South-East¬ 
ern Railw'ay was formed from the Eastern 
Railw'ay. In 1958, the North-Eastern Rail¬ 
way was divided to form another new unit, 
North East Frontier Railway. Thus in 1958 
there were 8 railway zones. Some 8 years 
after, in 1966 a ninth zone was added - 
South Central Railway. This W'as carv'ed 


^ Foi a history { cf Indian Railways 
pT'orio 1947, see Manoramu Y‘:ar Book 1966 


out of the former Southern & Central Rail¬ 
ways, and comprises the Secunderabad 
and Sholapur divisions of the Central 
Railway and Vijayawada and Hubli divis¬ 
ions of the Southern Railway. 

Administration of railways. Tlie 
railways are under the direct charge of the 
Minister of Railways. The Minister is assi¬ 
sted by a railway board. The board con¬ 
sists of a Chairman, a financial commissioner 
and three members. The secretary general 
to the Ministry of Railways is the ex-officio 
Chairman of the board. The financial com¬ 
missioner and the three members are of the 
status of secretaries to the government and 
are in charge of finance, staff, transportation 
and engineering. l*he railway board is 
the chief authority in regard to the day to 
day administration of the railways. 

Railway zones. The Indian railway is 
divided into 9 administrative units with 
headquarters of their owti: I. f^outhern 
Railway (Hq. Madras) 2. Western Railway 
(Hq. Bombay) 3. Central Railway (Hq.Bo.nn- , 
bay)4.Southcentral Railway (Hq. Secunde¬ 
rabad) 5. Northern Railway (Hq. Delhi) 

6 .Eastern Railway (Hq. Calcutta) 7. South 
Eastern Railway (Hq. Calcutta) 8. North 
Eastern Railway (Hq. Ghorakhpur) and 
North East Frontier Railway (Hq. PandiO. 

Soiuheyn Railway was formed in 1951 
by combining thieerailw'a> systems—Madras 
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©mhern Mahratta Railway, South 
^ilway and Mysore Railway. It 
^un^ItATOugh the States of Madras, Mysore 
fC^la and the southern parts of Andhra 
and Maharashtra. 


Western Railway is made up of the 
old B.B. & C.I. Railway, Saurashtra Rail¬ 
way, Rajasthan Railway and Jaipur Rail¬ 
way. This line ser\'es the States of Mahara¬ 
shtra, Gujarat, Rajasthan and Madhya 
Pradesh. 


Central Railway consists of the former 
G.T.P. Railway, Scindia Railway, Dholpur 
Railway and Nizam's State Railway. It 
serves Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh,And¬ 
hra and some parts of Madras. 

South Central Railway was formed on- 
Oct. 2,1966 with its headquarters at Secun¬ 
derabad by combining two divisions each 
from the Southern and Central railways. 
The new railway passes through three 
States, Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, and 
Mysore and the Union territory of Goa. 
It links the east coast with the west coast 
with 6079 km of route and 744 stations. 


The new unit will meet the transport r^i 
rements of 50 million people living wift 
its area. 

Northern Railway was formed out of 
some divisions of the E.I. Railway and 
B.B. & C.I. Railway and the whole of East 
Punjab, Jodhpur and Bikaner railways. 
This line serves Punjab, Delhi, Northern 
and Eastern Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh 
up to Banares. 

Eastern Railway serves West Bengal, 
Bihar and parts of Uttar Pradesh. 

South Eastern Railway runs through 
West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh 
Madhya Pradesh and Bombay. 

North Eastern Railway was formed out of 
the oidOudh and Tirhit Railway and Assam 
Railway. It serves the northern part of West 
Bengal, Assam, northern part of Uttar 
Pradesh and northern Bihar. 

North East Frontier Railway was for¬ 
med in 1958 by separating a portion of the 
North Eastern Railway. It serv'es As«am 
and northern part of West Bengal. 



Railway Zones 


Zone 

Date of creation 

Headquarters 

Track width 

Mean route kilo- 
metrage worked 
(March 31,1965) 

Southern 

April 14,1951 

Madras 

B.G. 

3,231.67 




M.G. 

6,766.08 




N.G. 

154.77 

Central 

November 5,1951 

Bombay 

B.G. 

6,159.94 




M.G. 

1,545.53 




N.G. 

1,166.74 

Western 

November 5,1951 

Bombay 

B.G. 

2,855.37 




M.G. 

5,990.12 




N.G. 

1,222.74 

Northern 

April 14,1952 

Delhi 

N.G. 

6,813.19 




M.G. 

3,297.65 




N.G. 

259.56 

North- Eastern 

April 14,1952 

Gorakhpur 

B.G. 

52.47 




M.G. 

4,907.35 

Eastern 

August 1, 1955 

Calcutta 

B.G. 

4,010.28 




N.G. 

27.58 

South-Eastern 

August 1, 1955 

Calcutta 

B.G. 

4,849.23 




N.G. 

1,405.36 

North- East Fron- 




tier. 

January 15,1958 

Pandu 

B.G. 

380.44 




M.G. 

2,739.01 




N.G. 

87.48 

South Central 

October 2,1966 

Secunderabad 


6,079.00 ♦ 


♦ To be deducted from the route-kilometrage of Southern and Central Railways, 
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Progress of All Indian Railways (in laklvs of rupees) 


Kilometres 


Cipital at 
charge 


Gross 

earnings 


Working 

expenses 


N 

earnings 



1947-48 

54,694 

74,220 

18,369 

16,394 

1,975 

1950-51 

54,845 

83,818 

26,462 

21,439 

5,023 

1955-56 

55,902 

97,591 

31,751 

26,017 

5,734 

1960-61 

56,963 

1,52,783 

45,938 

36,188 

9,750 

1961-62 

57,089 

1,69,007 

50,229 

39,235 

10,994 

1962-63 

57,404 

1,90,361 

56,975 

43,167 

13,808 

1963-64 

57,585 

2,16,649 

63 384 

47,474 

15,910 

1964-65 

58,273 

2,44,189 

66,604 

53,127 

13,477 



Railway Traffic 

{for all Indian railways) 



Passengers 

originating 

(lakhs) 

Passenger 
emings 
(Rs lakhs) 

Goods 
originating 
(lakh tonnes) 

Goods 
earnings 
(Rs lakhs) 

1950-51 

13,078 

9,922 

930 

139,77 

1955-56 

12,974 

10,875 

1,171 

177,92 

1960-61 

16,139 

13,252 

1,576 

281,26 

1961-62 

17,120 

15,180 

1,618 

300,81 

1962-63 

17,703 

17,018 

1,801 

343,40 

1963-64 

18,880 

18,618 

1,934 

387,04 

1964-65 

20,146 

20,042 

1,951 

399,81 


Railway linance. Railway, finance was ori¬ 
ginally included in the Indian budget. In 
1925, it was segregated from the general 
finance and put on its own feet. Thereafter 
the railway contributes a fixed amount to 
the general revenues onthe basis ofthecapi- 
tal at charge. From 1950-60 the railways 
contributed 4% on their capital at charge. 
The Railway Convention Committee ■which 
v\'as formed in 1960, has recommended 
a dividend of 4*2'% on the capital at charge 
for the quinquennium 1960-65. But all new 
capital made available after April 1,1964 
will receive a dividend of 5.2%. In addi¬ 
tion, the railways have to pay a lump sum 
of Rs. 12.5 crores to the general exchequer 
for transfer to the States, in lieu of passen¬ 
ger tax which was merged with fares since 
April 1961. 

Railway budget. The railway budget for 

Budget al 


1966-67 anticipated a surplus ofRs.22.19 
crores but actually closed with a deficit of 
Rs.15.27 crores. The railways were compe¬ 
lled to resort to the unusual procedure of 
raising a loan of Rs. 22 crores from the 
general revenues to balance the budget. 
The last occasion it was done was in 1960- 
61 when a loan of Rs. 3.58 crores was 
taken from the government. 

The major factors, which adversely affec¬ 
ted the railway budget were a short-fall 
of Rs.11.58 crores in traffic receipts and a 
rise of about Rs. 27 crores in working ex¬ 
penses. 

The interior budget for 1967-68 presen¬ 
ted to the Parliament by the Railway Mini¬ 
ster on March, 20, 1967 shows an over-all 
deficit of Rs. 38 crores. The following table 
shows the estimates for 1967-68. 

a Glance 

(rupees in crores) 


Budget 
Actuals estimates 
1955-66 1966-67 


Revised 

estimates 

1966-67 


Budget 

estimates 

1967-68 


Gross traffic receipts 


; after taking credit for recoveries 
Appropriation to depreciation reserve 
fund from revenue 

Appropriation to pension fund 

Net miscellaneous e.vpenditure (mclud 
ing cost of works chaigod toreve 
nue) 


Total 


Net railway revenue 
Divi dend to general rcycni^s _ 

Net surplus (+•) deficit ) 


733.57 

795.33 

783.75 

826.00 

ct) 

485.85 

508.68 

535.74 

553.21 

85.00 

100.00 

100.00 

99.00 

12.00 

!- 

13.50 

13.50 

14.90 

1.5.88 

17.47 

16.60 

17.05 

598.73 

639.65 

665.93 

684.19 

134.14 

155.61 

117.82 

1^1.84 

J1623 

133.49 

133.06 

141.84 

(h >18.56 

(+)22.19 

(-)I.5.27 
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Railway Finances 



Passenger earnings 
Upper 
Third 

Other coaching earnings 
Goods earnings 
Other sundry earnings 

Total earnings 
Suspense 

Gross traffic receipts 


ion rescr\'e fund 
Appropriation to pension 
fund 

Payment to worked lines 

Total working expenses 

Net miscellaneous expendi¬ 
ture 

Net railway revenue 
Dividend to general revenu 
Net surplus 
Operating ratio 
Capital-at-charge 


1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 

(actuals) (actuals) (actuals) (actuals) (actuals) (revised) (budget) 

15.18 

17.55 

20.36 

22.68 

25.13 

27.34 

28.32 

116.41 

133.33 

148.83 

162.47 

174.14 

193.16 

198.88 

27.2i 

29.10 

32.54 

34.12 

34.65 

39.40 

39.60 

286.14 

306.90 

349.52 

395.30 

409.82 

462.00 

506*53 

12.63 

13.61 

16.68 

17.47 

20.36 

23.00 

23.50 

457.57 

500.49 

567.93 

632.04 

664.10 

743.90 

796.83 

—0.77 

-i-O.Ol 

—1.14 

+0.17 

—3.25 

—2.10 

—1.50 

456.80 

500.50 

566.79 

632.21 

660.85 741.80 

795.33 

i 313.15 

t- 

325.33 

362.38 

392.13 

433.45 482.04 

508.68 

45.00 

65.00 

67.00 

80.00 

83.00 

85.00 

100.00 





11.50 

12.00 

13.50 

0.09 

6.18 

6.14 

0.14 

0.16 

0.20 

0.17 

358.24 

390.51 

429.52 

472.27 

528.11 

579.24 

622.35 

10.69 

10.24 

13.95 

14.75 

14.63 

16.32 

17.30 

87.87 

99.75 

123.32 

145.19 

118.11 

146.24 

155.68 

js 55.86 

75.35* 

81.26* 

95.95* 

104.93* 

116.25* 

133.49 

32.01 

24.40 

42.06 

49.24 

13.18 

29.99 

22.19 

78.4% 

78.0% 

75.8% 

74.7% 

79.9% 

78.1% 

78.3% 

1,320.87 1,682.98 1,896.81 2,159.63 2 

,435.12 2,675.01 2,855.61 


• I ms inciiiaes res crores conti 
of passenger tax with passenger fare. 


Passenger Traffic and Earnings 

1955-56 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 


Number of passengers (in lakh<:) 
A.C. 

First Class 
Second Class 
Third Class 

Passenger kms(in lakhs) 

A.C. 

First Class 
Second Class 
Third Class 

Earnings frompassengcrs(in lakhs) 
A.C. 

First Class 
Second Class 
Third Class 

Average rate charged per passenger 
(paise per km) 

A.C. 

Firsl Class 
Second Class 
Third Class 


129.74 161,39 

0,89 1,44 

1,90 3,46 

1,69 1,11 

126.14 156.80 
6,289,85 7,806,07 

8,25 11,00 

124,54 193,30 

200.15 179,87 
5,956,90 7,421,90 


108,76 

132,52 

88 

1,18 

5,88 

8,34 

6,12 

5,74 

95,87 

118,34 

10.6 

10.7 

4.72 

4.31 

3.06 

3.19 

1.61 

1.59 


171,24 

177,03 

1.58 

1,83 

4,11 

4,64 

1,11 

1,10 

166,00 

171,27 

,228,40 8.440,99 

11,66 

13,07 

211,23 

229,48 

181,05 

176,39 

,824,45 8,022,06 

151,80 

170,18 

1,38 

1,61 

9,82 

11,79 

6,37 

6,75 

134,55 

150,02 

11.8 

12.3 

4.65 

5.14 

3.52 

3.83 

1.72 

1.87 


189,26 201,46 
1,99 2,11 

5,16 5,76 

1,11 1,17 

182,96 194,51 

8,900,44 9,394,73 
13,86 14,35 

249,84 269,50 

188,34 196.91 

8,448,40 8,913,97 
186,18 200,42 
1,73 1,80 

13,41 14,71 

7,58 8,11 

163,46 175,79 


12.6 12.6 
5.37 5.46 

4.02 4.12 

1.94 1.97 
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Goods Traffic and Earnings 


1955-56 1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 


-§i 

1964-65 


J 


Goods carried (in lakhs tonnes) 
Revenue earning traffic 
Non-revenue earning traffic 
Net tonnes kms.(in lakhs) 5 

Revenue earning traffic 5 

Non-revenue earning traffic 
Average kms. a tonne of goods 
was carried 

Revenue earning traffic 
Non-revenue earning traffic 
Earning from goods carried 
(Rs. lakhs) 

Average rate charged per tonne 
of goods per km. (in paise) 


11,71 

15,76 

16,19 

18,01 

19,23 

19,51 

9,34 

12,12 

12,70 

14,07 

14,87 

15,00 

2.37 

3.64 

3,49 

3,94 

4,35 

4,50 

.963.76 8.775.85 < 

),I29,24 

10,076,56 

10,690,52 

10,663,63 

,049,69 1 

^241,18 i 

^542,69 

8,321,22 

8 ,868,88 

8,881,89 

914,07 i 

1,534,67 j 

1,586,54 

1,755,34 

1,821,64 

1,781,83 

509.2 

556.7 

564.0 

559.5 

556.0 

546.7 

540.4 

597.5 

594.1 

591.3 

596.3 

592.1 

385.9 

421.1 

454.7 

445.9 

418.4 

395.7 

177,92 

281,25 

300,81 

343.34 

387,04 

399.81 

3.54 

3.88 

3.99 

4.13 

4.36 

4.50 


Principal Commodities Carried {in thousands) 


1955-56 1960-61 1961-62) 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 
(tonnes) (tonnes) (tonnes) (tonnes) (tonnes) (tonnes) 


Coal 

Cement 

Iron and steel * 

Metallic ores(other than 
manganese ore) 
Marigancsc ore 
Foodgrains 
Raw jute 
Tea 

Paper and paper products. 

Jute manufactures 

Raw cotton 

Cotton textiles 

Oil seeds 

Sugarcane 

Sugar 

Salt 


3,58,88 5,03,96 5,38,92 

40,22 65,48 67,08 

37,13 75,88 81,32 

44,43 1,11,40 1,26,74 
14,00 12,30 12,50 

91.87 1,26,59 1,22,33 

5,20 6,44 7,66 

2,62 2,50 2,41 

2,60 4,42 4,60 

2.94 2,63 2,49 

7,51 5,36 4,12 

5,57 3,80 3,79 

17,94 15,17 13,34 

34,63 32 37 . 33,71 

13,57 14,88 14,60 

18.87 19,81 22,22 


6,14,41 

6,40,84 

6,26,94 

68,51 

72,50 

76,57 

94,39 

1,05,51 

1,05,97 

1,52,93 

1,58,94 

1,62,16 

12,15 

11,58 

14,49 

1,23,46 

1,41,98 

1,37,56 

9,32 

8,32 

6,61 

2,04 

2,19 

1,84 

4,65 

5,68 

6,53 

2,31 

2,29 

2.39 

4,35 

4,16 

4,16 

3,48 

3,35 

3,24 

14,38 

15,39 

13,41 

28,85 

20,95 

25,72 

16,09 

14,74 

14,46 

23,80 

23,14 

21,03 


♦ Includes machinery etc. 


Production of rolling stock. The Chitta- 
ranjan JUx:omotive Works owned by the 
government and the government-assisted 
Tata Locomotive and Enginee* mg Co. Ltd. 
now supply all the locomotives required by 
Indian Railways. The govern men t-o^ed 
Integral Coach Factory at Madras and the 
Hindustan Aircraft Ltd. Bangalore, now 
make passenger coaches, Hindustan Aircraft 
specialising in all- steel coaches. 


New construction and production. Between 
1961 and 1963, 1225 kms of new lines were 
opened, 282 kms.of metre gauge were con¬ 
verted to broad gauge, 4682 kms were 
doubled. During the First 
periods, the railways acquired 2688 loco¬ 


motives, 11,866 coaches and 1,39,086 wagons 
as additional or replacement rolling stock. 
1065 locomotives. 4740 coaches and 76,741 
wagons as additional or replacement rolling 
stock, 1065 locomotives, 4740 coaches and 
76,74i wagons were added during the first 
three years of the Third Plan, 

Dieselisation is being progressively adop¬ 
ted There were 486 diesel locomotives on 
March 31, 1964. Electric traction first intro¬ 
duced in 1925 has been progressing at a 
snail’s pace. Electrified trains are confined 
to the suburbs of Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Madras. A total route kilometrage of 1417 
was electrified up to March 31. 1964. 
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History. Little attention had been paid 
to road development in India till the 1920\s. 
This was mainly because the Government of 
India concentrated its attention on railways 
in preference to roads. After the First 
World War, however, motor transport incre¬ 
ased considerably and the paucity and the 
inadequacy of Indian roads, was felt all over 
India. In 1927 th Jouncil of States adopted 
a resolution for the improvement of the road 
system and a road development committee 
under Dr. M.R. Jayakar W'as set up. The 
committee reported that road develop¬ 
ment-then a provincial subject—was 
beyond the capacity of the provincial 
governments and that considering the 
national importance of roads, the Cen¬ 
tral government ought to bear a substan¬ 
tial portion of the costs. As a result a road 
development fund was formed by levying 
a surcharge of 2 As. per gallon of petrol 
initially. From this fund which accumulated 
year by year, block grants were made to 
the provinces for road development sche¬ 
mes. The Central Road Fund marks a 
turning point in the history of road deve¬ 
lopment in India. For the first 15 years 
after its inauguration, the Central Road 
Fund, was the major source of revenue for 
the construction of new roads and the re¬ 
pair and maintenance of the old. 

In December 1943, the chief engineers of 
the various States met at Nagpur and 
evolved an all-India road plan. On the 
basis that no well- developed agricultural 
area should be more than 5 miles from a 
metalled road, the chief engineers suggested 
tliat the road mileage should be increased 
from 2,20,000 to 3,31,000 of which 1,23,000 
miles would be metalled. This plan known 
as the Nagpur plan, formed the basis for 
future development plans. 

After the Nagpur plan, during the S years 
ending on March 1, 1952, India’s road mil¬ 
eage increased by about 28,500 miles or 
roughly 13%. During the First Five Year 
Pian, 68,159 miles of new roads were built 
of which 24,071 miles were metalled. By 
the end ofthe Second Plan,the totalniilcagc 


of metalled roads, increased to over 1,44,00 
and unmetalled roads to over 2,72,0o0 
making up a total of over 4,17,000 miles. 
Thus the Nagpur targets had already been 
passed by 1960. 

TjTpes of roads. Roads, under the Nag¬ 
pur plan, were classified as 1.National high¬ 
ways 2. State highways 3. major district 
roads 4. minor district roads and village 
roads. 

The national highways connect capitals, 
ports and important towns and form the 
main lines of communication in the country. 
Roads of strategic importance for defence 
are also included in national highways. 

State highways are trunk roads inter* 
linking the State capital with important 
towns in the State and with the national 
highway. 

District roads connect the headquarters 
of the districts with important areas in the 
district and intersect National and State high 
ways or railways passing through the district. 

4. Minor district roads and village roads, 
connect different villages one to another 
and to the nearest district road or inland 
waterways. 

The national liighways arc the sole respon¬ 
sibility ofthe Centre, while the State high¬ 
ways, and district and village roads are to 
be constructed and maintained by the 
States. However, the Central government 
participates in the construction of certain 
State highways and district roads, which 
form major arterial lines or have strategic 
significance. The table given shows the 
National highways. 

National liighways. The Central govern¬ 
ment took over the responsibility for the 
construction and maintenance of such roads 
as have been recognised as National high- 
w^ays, under the National Highways Act 
1956. State highways, district and village 
roads remained the responsibility of tiic 
different States. 
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National 
highway No 


Description of national highway 



1 I 

2 1 A 

3 2 

4 3 

5 4 

6 5 

7 6 

8 7 

9 8 

JO 8 A 

11 8 B 

12 9 


The highway connecting Delhi, Ambala, Julliindur, and Amritsar and 
proceeding to the border between India and Pakistan (454) 

The highway connecting Jiillundiir, Madhopur, Jammu, Banihal, Sri" 
nagar, Baramula and Uri(666) 

The highway connecting Delhi, Mathura, Agra, Kanpur, Allahabad, ' 
Varanasi, Mohania, Barhi and Calcutta (1503) 

The highway connecting Agra, Gwalior, Shivpuri, Indore, Dhulia,Nasik, 
Thana and Bombay (1167) 

The highway starting from its junction near Thana with the highway 
specified in serial No. 4 and connecting Poona, Bclgaum, Hubli, 
Bangalore, Ranipet and Madras (1170) 

The highway starting from its junction near Baharagora with the high" 
way specified in serial No.7 and connecting Cuttack, Bhubaneswar, Visa' 
khapatnam, Vijayawada and Madras (1502) 

The high\yay starling from its junction near Dhulia with the highway 
specified in serial No. 4 and connecting Nagpur, Raipur, Sambalpur, 
Baharagora and Calcutta (1654) 

The highway starting from its junction near Varanasi with the high- ^ 
way specified in serial No. 3 and connecting Mangawan, Rewa, Jabal- | 
pur, Lakhnadon, Nagpur, Hyderabad, Kurnool, Bangalore, Krishnagiri, I 
Salem, Dindigul, Madurai and Cape Comorin (2372) ^ 

The highway connecting Delhi, Jaipur, Ajmcr,Udaipur, Ahmedabad, 
Baroda and Bombay (1436) 

The highway connecting Ahmedabad, Limbdi, Morvi and Kandla(380) 

The highway starting from its junction near Bamanborc with the high" 
way specified in serial No. 10 and connecting Rajkot and Porbande^ 
(208) 

The^highway connecting Poona, Sholapur, Hyderabad and Vijayawada 


13 10 

13 A 11 

13 B 12 

13 C 13 

14 22 


15 24 

16 25 

17 26 

18 27 

19 28 


20 28 A 

21 29 

22 30 


The highway connecting Delhi, and Fazilka and proceeding to theborde*^ ‘ 
between I nd ia and Pakistan (406) 

The highway connecting Agra, Jaipur and Bikaner (586) I 

The highway connecting Jabalpur, Bhopal and Biaora(426) i 

The highwayconnecting Sholapur and Chitradurga(494) 

The highway connecting Ambala, Kalka, Simla, Narkanda, Rampur and 
Chini and proceeding to the border between India and Tibet near Shi- 
pki-La (462) 

The highway connecting Delhi, Bareilly and Lucknow (441) 

The highway connecting Lucknow, Kanpur, Jhansi and Shivpuri (320) ' 

The highway connecting Jhansi and Lakhnadon (399) 

The highway connecting Allahabad with the highway specified in serial 1 
No.8 near Mangawan (95) | 

The highway starting from its junction near Barauni with the highway 
specified in serial No. 23 and connecting Muzaffarpur,Pipra, Gorakhpur 
and Lucknow (573) 

The highway starting from its junction near Pipra with the highway i 
specified in serial No.19 and conncctingSagauli, and Raxaul andprocee- I 
ding to the border between India and Nepal (68) | 

The highway connectinIT Gorakhpur, Ghazipur and Varanasi (198) | 

The highway starting from its junction near Mohania with the highway 
specified in serial No. 3 and concccting Patna and Bakhtiyarpur(232) 




miST/fy 
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24 

31 A 

24 A 

31 B 

24 AA 32 

25 

33 

26 

34 

27 

35 

28 

37 

29 

38 

30 

39 

31 

40 

32 

42 

33 

43 

34 

45 

35 

46 

36 

47 

37 

47A 

38 

49 

39 

50 


The highway starting” from its junction near Barhi with the hT 
specified in serial No. 3 and connecting Bakhtiyarpur, Mokameh, E 
DalkJioIa, Siliguri, Sivok and Gooch Bihar and proceeding toils 
ciion with the highway specified inserialNo. 28 nearPandu(958) 



jun- 


The highway connecting Sivok and Gangtok (93) 

The highway starting from North Salniara to its junction with N.H.No. 
37 near Goalpara(177) 


The highway starting from its junction near Govindpur with N.H.No 
(2180) 

The highway starting from its junction near Barhi with the highway 
specified in serial No. 3 and connecting Ranchi and Tatanagar and 
proceeding to its junction with the highway specified in serial No.7 
near Baharagora (354) 


The highway starting from its junction near Dalkiiola with the high¬ 
way specified in serial No. 23 and connecting Berhampore, Barasat and 
Calcutta (446) 

The highway connecting Barasat and Bangaon and proceeding to the 
border between India and Pakistan (61) 

The highway starting from itsjunction near Goalpara with the highway 
specified in serial No.23 and connecting GauJiati, Jorhat, Kamargaon, 
Makum and Saikoha Ghat (703) 


The highway connecting Makum, Ledo and Lekhapani (55) 

The highway connecting Kamargaon, Imphal and Palel and proceeding 
to the border between India and Burma (44) 


The highway connecting Jorabat and Shillong and proceeding to the 
border between India and Pakistan near Dawki(161) 

The highway starting from its junction near Sambalpur with the high¬ 
way specified inscrial No.7 and proceeding via Angul to itsjunction 
with the highway specified in serial No. 6 near Cuttack (262) 


The highway connecting Raipur and Vizianagaram and proceeding to 
its junction with the highway specified in serial No. 6 near Vizianagaram 
(560) 

The highway connecting Madras, Tiruchirapalli and Dindigul (389) 
The highway connecting Krishnagiri and Ranipet (132) 

The highway connecting Salem, Coimbatore, Trichur. Eniakulam 
Trivandrum and Cape Comorin (665) 

The highway starting from its junction near Trichur with the highway 
specified in serial No. 36 and connecting with the west coast road near 
Challisseri (29) 

The highway connecting Madurai and Dhanushkodi (145) 

The highway connecting Nasik with the highway specified in serial No. 5 
near Poona (193) 


A major development likely to take shape 
in the near future is the linking up of our 
national highways with the international 
highways as proposed bytheECAFE. The 
main international highway would link 
India withLahore in Pakistan and Mandalay 
in Burma. The international highway,going 
on from Lahore in Pakistan to Turkey will 
link up the Asian highways to the European 
highways in the west, while in the east 
the international highway will go on from 
Mandalay to Rangoon and thence to Bang¬ 
kok, Saigon and Singapore. 

Other roads. The Central government 
also aids in the construction of certain sel¬ 


ected State-roads of inter-State or of 
economic importance such as the 
Passi- Badarpur Road in Assam, and the 
West Coast Road in the States of Mahara¬ 
shtra, Mysore and Kerala. Other roads 
are the responsibility of the various States. 

Border Roads Development Board establi¬ 
shed in 1960, is charged with the task of 
accelerating the economic development of 
the border areas, by making these areas 
accessible through the development of art¬ 
erial routes. The Board has taken over the 
over-all responsibility for the maintenance 
and improvement of Pathankot- Jammu 
Srinagar-Uri National highway. 
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dmn Roads Congress is a semi-ofii- 
formed in 1934. The meniber- 
_ is open to all qualified engineers deal¬ 
ing* with roads. It provides a forum for the 
exchange of ideas and experience on road 
construction in India and for recommend¬ 
ing standard specifications for roads and 
bridges all over India. 

The Centra! Road Research Institute 
started at Okhla,in Delhi, in 1952 for rese¬ 
arch on road engineering oflfers technical 
advice to the Central government and State 
governments and seeks to provide cheap and 
durable roads, to suit the growing trans- 
portational needs of a rapidly expanding 
national economy. 

Road transport. Road transport of pass¬ 
engers and goods was pioneered and deve¬ 
loped in India entirely by private agencies. 

The Motor Vehicles Act of 1939 was the 
first step towards controlling motor trans¬ 
port and permitting it to develop along 
sound lines. Subsequent legislation, how¬ 
ever, has complicated matters. The C onsti- 
tution of India empowers the Central govern¬ 
ment to legislate on motor vehicle's taxation, 
but the po>ver to levy taxes vests with the 
States. This anomalous distinction has resul¬ 
ted in three agencies levying taxes on motor 
transport, viz, the Centre, the States 
and the local bodies. To add to the anomaly, 
these taxes are not collected according 
to any common policy but are dict¬ 
ated by the varying exigencies of the Cent¬ 
ral and State budgets and still more varying 
demands of the local bodies. The Central 
taxes are: import duties on cars, spare parts 
c^c and customs and excise duties on oil 
and spare parts. The States levy two taxes, 
(i) a sale tax on motor spirit, oil and spare 
parts and (2) motor vehicle tax, both dirf- 
'•ring widely from State to State. The local 
taxes are octroi, transit fees, and wheel tax. 

Nationalisation of road transport. The 
idea of nationalising motor transp )rl took 
shape in 1940S. In 1951 nationalised bus 
serv ices had a total fleet of 8,000 vehicles. 
By 1960 it increased to over 16,000 repre¬ 
senting 33% of the passenger services m the 
counto’- Freight transport is (jperated by 
governmenf in certain States like Assani, 
Maharashtra, Uttar Jammu & 

Kashniir and Himachal Pradesh. 

Administration of road transport. In 
almost all States, road transport corpor¬ 
ations have been set up to run State- 
auon> “ - r order to co-ordinate 

transport bodies. 

1. nc Transport Derelopmcni Comcil 
consists of the transport nnmsk.s ofthe 
States and ate chief exccua.es of tern- 


.§L 


lories. It is presided over by the 
Minister for Transport and Communications. 

2. The Road ami Inland Water Transport 
Advisory CommittQe, consists ofofiicial and 
non-official members, presided over by the 
Minister ofState in the Ministry of Transport. 

3. The Central Transport Co-ordination 
Committee, under the chairmanship of the 
Union Secretary for Transport, deals with 
the day to day problems of transport. 

The overall direction of the Roads Plan 
and the co-ordination of State-planning is 
under Roads Wing under the Union Mini¬ 
stry of Transport and Communications. 
The chief officer is the consulting engineer 
(Road Development)who is also Joint Secre¬ 
tary tothe Ministry of Transport. 

Motor vehicles. At the end of March 
1964, the total number of motor vehicles 
on the road in India was 8,66,338 compris¬ 
ing 1,50,661 motor cycles and auto-ricksh¬ 
aws, 3,77,533 private cars and jeeps (in 
eluding cabs) 65,062 public service vehicles, 
2,19,933 goods vehicles and 53,147 miscell¬ 
aneous vehicles. 

Ropeways arc mainly used in hilly areas 
in the tea planting districts of Assam and 
Kerala, and the coalmining areas of Bengal 
and Bihar. There arc about 100 ropeways 
in India, of v/hich the most important arc 
the following: 

1. Darjeeling- Bijanbarc mono-cable rope¬ 
way is five miles long with one span of 
6000 ft. 

2. Kalimpong mono- cable ropeway. 

3. Chena Chatak ropeway in Cherra- 
punji, Assam. 

4. Anamalai ropeway in Anamalai Hills 
of the Western Ghats, Kerala. 

Inland waterways. Inland waterways 
provide the cheapest form of transport in 
India. They played a prominent part in 
Indian transpoit, till the end of the i9ih 
century. The expansion of the railway and 
the advent of motor transport, however, 
reduced the importance of water transport. 
Still in certain parts of India, notably West 
Bengal and Kerala, water transport continues 
to be important even today. There are at 
present over 8,800 kilometres of navigable 
waterways in India, of which the most im¬ 
portant arc Ganga and Brahmaputra in 
Bengal, Godavary and Krishna in Andhra 
Pradesh, Cauvery in Madras, the backwaters 
and canals of Kerala, Buckingham canal 
in Madras and Andhra and thcMalianadi 
canals of Orissa. Some 5,500 kilometres oi 
rivers are navigable by mechani^^^ed vessels 
and the rest by large country boats. 


wmsT/f 
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for developing water transport 
"tit. The formation of the Ganga 
nhputra Water Transport Board by 
the Central government is a major step 
in this direction. Plans are also being made 
to develop water transport in the canals 
and backwaters of Kerala and in the Buck¬ 
ingham canal. Development plans include 
dredging important waterways, provision of 



navigation aids like beacons and radib—, 
phone and inland port facilities at selected 
stations like Pandu and Gauhati. 

The Government of India has set up a 
a Directorate of Inland Water Transport to 
advise the government on the dilferent pro¬ 
blems confronting the development of in¬ 
land water transport. 
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National shipping policy. It was only in 
1947 that a m.tional shipping policy was 
enunciated. The Government of India, act¬ 
ing on the recommendations of the shipping 
policy committee defined Indian shipping as 
shipping owned, controlled and managed by 
lndiannalionals.lt was also laid down that 
a shipping company will be treated as an 
Indian shipping company only if it complied 
with the follow ing provisions :(l)the steamers 
should be registered at an Indian port(2) at 
least 75% of the shares of the company 
should be owmed by Indians (3) all the direc¬ 
tors should be Indians (4) managing agents, 
if any, should also be Indians. 

As a first step towards securing the major 
portion of Indian shipping for Indian ships, 
the coastal trade of India was reserv'ed for 
Indian ships. 

Control of Shipping Act 1947, required 
that ships plying between Indian coastal 
ports should take out licenses, such licenses 
being issued only to Indian ships. 

Merchant Shipping Act of 1958 provides 
for the opening of a Register of Indian Ships 
and the formation of a National Shipping 
Board, and a Shipping Development Fund. 
The National Shipping Board was recon¬ 
stituted in 1961. It advises the government 
on shipping policy. 

Shipping Development Fund provides a 
source of finance for Indian shipping comp¬ 
anies to acquire ships. The biggest advance 
so far made from the Fund is the loan ofRs. 
29.25 crores made to the Jayanti Shipping 
Company to acquire 13 new' cargo vessels 
totalling 2,00,00 G.R.T. 

Administration. Shipping is connected 
with several ministrics-Transport,Commerce 
and industry, Defence, Pow'er etc. In order 
lo co-ordinate the policies of all these mini¬ 
stries, a Directorate- General of Shipping 
was set up in Bombay in 1949. The three 
principal ofiicers of the Mercantile Marine 
Departmental Bombay,Calcutta and Mad¬ 
ras function under the Director-General. 
Several committees and boards like the 


Consultative Committee of Overseas Shipp¬ 
ing Interests, Consultative Committee of 
ship-owners. Central Advisory Committee 
for Light-houses, and Merchant Navy Train¬ 
ing Board etc.assist the shipping administr¬ 
ation. 

Shipping Corporation of India. The two 
government sponsored corporations-Eastern 
Shipping Corporation and Western Shipping 
Corporation were merged in 1961 under the 
name of Shipping Corporation of India, with 
an authorised capital of Rs.35 crores. it has 
a fleet of 26 cargo vessels, 2 passengcr-curn- 
cargo vessesls, 2 overseas tankers.and 2 coast¬ 
al tankers, aggregating to about 2^ lakh 
G.R.T. The cargo vessels operate on India- 
Australia, India- Far East-Japan, India- 
Black Sea, W'est Coast of India- West Paki¬ 
stan- Japan, India - Pakistan- U.K—Conti¬ 
nent, and India - Poland, India - U.A.R. 
and India-U.S.A. routes. The passenger- 
cum-cargo vessels ply between Bombay and 
East Africa, and Madras and Singapore. 

The tankers arc on time- charter to oil 
companies for carrying refined products 
along the coast. 

Mogul Line Ltd. a subsidiary of the Shipp¬ 
ing Corporation of India owns 4 passcitgcr- 
cum- cargo sliips of about 26,000 GRT eng¬ 
aged in the Haj pilgrim tralTic. 

Indian shipping companies. Th?re arc 
more than 30 Indian shipping companies of 
which the following operate both in coastal 
and overseas trade(i) Scindia Steam Navi¬ 
gation Company, Bombay, with its subsidi¬ 
aries, Bombay Steam Navigation Co and 
Kamal Shipping Company owns about 40 °o 
of the total Indian tonnage. It has 47 vcs^'els 
of which 22 are in the overseas trade and 2^ 
on the coastal trade. (2) India Steamship 
Company, Calcutta, o^vns 16 vessels (3)Great 
Eastern Shipping Co. owns 16 vessels and 
a tanker which has been chartered to the 
Stanvac Refinery. (4) Bharat Line operates 
11 ships, on coastal, Burma and PcrsianGuIf 
trades (5) Malabar Steamship Co. has two 
ships operating in the Persian Gulf aod(6) 
New Dholera Steam.ship Co. 
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institutions. (1 ) Nautical and En- 
Bombay. (2) Marine Engi- 
::oUege, Calcutta. (3) T.S. Duffcrin, 
training cadets (4) T.S. Bliadra, T.S. Mek- 
hala and T.S. Nau Lakshi, all training ratings. 


Ports. India has seven major ports, namely, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Mormugao, 
Cochin, Visakhapatnam and Kandla. During 
1964-65 these ports handled 483 lakh 
tonnes of cargo as against 462 tonnes in 
1963-64. 

The ports of Bombay, Calcutta and Ma¬ 
dras are administered by statutory port 
trust boards subject to the overall control of 
the Central government. The ports of Cochin, 
Mormugao, Visakhapatnam and Kandla are 
administered directly by the Central gwern- 
ment through local administrative officers 
assisted by port advisory committees, under 
the Major Port Trusts Act 1963. 

A provision of Rs 75 crorcs has been 
made inthe ThirdPlanfor the development 
of the si.K major ports. The two important 
schemes included in it are the setting up of a 
satellite port atHaldia inthe Hooghlyestu¬ 
ary and the modernisation of Bombay and 
Calcutta docks. Mangalore and Tuticorin 
were also to be developed as major ports 
during the Third Plan. 

Work on the expansion of Cochin and 
Madras ports is nearing completion. The 
construction of four additional berths at 
VisaUiaprtnam, two of whicJi will be equi¬ 
pped with mechanical^ ore- handling plant 
enabling the port to export over 80 lakh 


tonnes of iron ore annually, is in progd 
Schemes for the deyelopnient of Mornuig io” 
port are under consideration. 



Minor ports. The Indian coastline is also 
ser\"ed by a largo number of intermediate 
and minor ports (about 225, of which 150 
arc working ports) which together handle 
a coastal and overseas traffic of about 79 
lakhs tonnes per annum. The administra¬ 
tion of these ports is the responsibility ofthe 
State governments. Various works of impro¬ 
vement were undertaken under the First 
and Second Five Year Plans. The develop¬ 
ment programme for minor ports included 
in the Third Plan is estimated to cost Rs. 
12.05 crorcs in the Central sector and Rs. 
4.74 crores inthe States sector. The Central 
programme includes, among others the sett¬ 
ing up of a dredger-cum-survey launch pool 
with an initial strength of two dredgers and 
six survey launches. It was expected that at the 
end ofthe Third Plan, the minor ports will 
be able to handle a traffic of about 91 lakh 


tonnes. 

National Harbour Board advises the Cen¬ 
tral and State governments on the co-ordin¬ 
ated development of ports with special atten¬ 
tion to minor ports. 


It was constituted in 1950, consisting ol 
representatives ofthe Government of India, 
the maritime States, major port authorities 
and non-official members representing trade, 
industry and labour. A committee of the 
Board meets every year to screen and accord 
priorities to schemes for hydrographic sur¬ 


veys. 


Traffic and Earnings of Major Ports 


Port 

Ships entered 

Number Gross 

tonnage 
(lakhs) 

Imports 

lakli 

tonnes 

Exports 

(lakh 

tonnes) 

Surplus!-h) or 
deficit!—) in ear- 
nings(Rs. lakhs) 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras 

Mormugao 

Cochin 

Kandla 

Visahhapalnam 

Total 

1,807 

3,135 

1,345 

731 

1,358 

346 

703 

128.0 

220.4 

95.8 

57.4 

48.3 

28.9 
55.0 

60.8 

121.3 

29.9 

2.2 

22.6 

20.5 

19.1 

49.8 

52.1 

14.1 

64.0; 

4.5 

2.6 

19.6 

+5.16 
+ 1.10.66 
—119.89 
+72.23 
+20.95 
+ 4.86 
+3.08 

9,425 

633.8 

276.4 

206.7 

+ 117.05 


Sa m Ou,- . „ 

S Jf™ Sn,*, Delia and 
Jttai Pradesh. 


VVcsTcwst orindTar Bombay is a natural 
deepwater harbour. It is administered by the 
Bombay Port Trust. The harbour covers 
some 75 sq. miles and provides a safe shel¬ 
ter for ships at all seasons. It is now the 
biggest port in India. The three JJJtijor 

docks at Bombayport arc: Alexandra Dock, 

Victoria Dock and Princess Dock. 
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SHIPPING 


is one of the finest natural 
Thougli a natural harbour, it 
IS less spacious than Bombay. As a part of 
Goa, a Portuguese enclave in India, Mormu- 
gao was under Portuguese control until the 
end of 1961, when India occupied Goa. It 
has been an Indian port since. 

Cochin lies on the West Coast, in Kerala 
some 200 miles from Cape Comorin the 
southernmost tip of India. Rightly called 
the Queen of the Arabian Sea, it is one of 
the lincst natural harbours in the East. It 
covers an area of 120 sq. miles of sheltered 
backwater, and provides a calm harbourage 
lor all vessels even in the worst monsoon 
weather. The harbour is connected to the 
hinterland by numberless waterways, plenty 
of roads and two railway lines running north 
and south. It has a hinterland rich in natural 
produce, like pepper, cardamom, tea, colfce, 
rubber etc. It is administered directly by 
the Central government. India’s second 
ship-building yard is to be constructed in 
Cochin. 

Afr/r/ras.Situated onthe East Coast, Mad¬ 
ras IS the third biggest port in India. It is 
an artificial port and is administered by the 
Madras Port Trust It has a vast hinterland 
comprising Madras, Andhra and Kerala. 

Vinhakapatnam on the East Coast, lies 
between Madras and Calcutta. It is a land¬ 
locked port and is controlled by the Go- 
vernrnent of India. India’s first ship-building 
yard is established here. 

Calcutta is the second biggest port in 



India and is situated on the HooghlyRiv< 
sonic 90 miles from the Bay of Bengal. On 
account of its location in estuarine 
Hooghly, Calcutta is completely dependant 
on tides. Ships can enter and clear only at 
fixed hours according to the tides. Calcutta 
has two main docks-Kidderpore Dock and 
King George’s Dock.. 

Intermediate ports are distributed among 
States and territories as follows: 

1. Mysore: Karwar and Mangalore and 19 
minor ports. 

2. Madras: Cuddalorc, Nagapaitanam and 
Tuticorinand 7 minor ports. 

3. Maharashtra: Ratnagiri and Rcdi and 46 
minor ports. 

4. Gujarat: Okha, Porbander, Bhavanagar, 
Navlakshi. Bedi.Veraval,Broach Mandir, 
Sikka and Surat and 40 minor ports. 

5. Kerala: Alleppcy and Kozhikode and 9 
minor ports. 

6. Orissa: Paradip and 1 minor port. 

7. Andhra Pradesh: Masulipatnam and 
Kakinada and 5 minor ports. 

8. Pondicherry: 1 minor port only. 

9. Andaman and Nicobar Islands: 1 minor 
ports only. 

Progress of shipping. As on 1st July 1966, 
India had 99 ships of 318.199 G.R.T. enga¬ 
ged in coastal trade and 126 ves.scls of 
1,303,508 G.R.T. in overseas trade oratotal 
of 225 ships with 1,627,627. G.R.T. In addi¬ 
tion, India had 16 bulk carriers of 36i,418 
G.R.T. and7 tankers of 131,047 G.R.T. 


AVIATION 


History. India shared the craze for flight 
as early as 1911. In that year, demonstra¬ 
tion flights were made for the first time 
m India. An cnten>rising French pilot in 
India M. Picquet pioneered the first '‘air 
mail” in the world (1911) by carrying mail 
irom Allahabad to Naini junction—a distance 
of about six miles. 11 took nearly a decade 
before the first air mail service in India was 
opened. This was in 1920, and on quite a 
restricted scale. By 1927, interest in aviation 
increased considerably and the Gov’ernment 
of India set up a department of civil aviation. 
Aerodromes and flying clubs were opened 
in some of the important cities of India. In 
1929. Imperial Airways started a regular 
service between London and Karachi. 

The next 15 years 1 1930-45) saw a rapid 
expansion of Indian aviation. Several private 
Companies were formed, the foremost among 
them being Tata Airlines Ltd., and Indian 


National Airways. All the important towns 
:n India became linked together by regular 
air services. From 1945, air passenger and 
freight traffic increased steadily and as many 
as 11 companies were in operation. But the 
industiy very soon found itselfin hotuaters, 
as operation costs were mounting. Consider¬ 
ing the deteriorating position of the air 
companies and the importance of air navig¬ 
ation for India, the government decided to 
nationalise the air services. 

In 1953, the Air Corporation Act was 
passed setting up two corporations: The 
Indian Airlines Corporation and Air Indie 
International. Each corporation consi5tt> of 
9 members, including a chairman, ah 
whom are appointed by the government. In 
1955 an Air Transport Council was establi¬ 
shed tc advise the government on maitcis 
relating to the two corporations. 

The Indian Airlines Corporation operate 



AVIATION 


6 Caravelles, 12 Viscounts, 3 Sky- 
JO Fokker Friendships and 34Dako- 
links up the principal cities of India 
and provides service to Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, Afghanistan and Nepal. 

Air-India Corporation operates 8 Boeing 
707 jets and provides services reaching out 
to 21 countries. 

Flying clubs. There arc J9 subsidised 
flying clubs with headquarters at Delhi, 
Bombay, Madras, Patna, Calcutta, Lucknow 
(with satellite centres at Kanpur and Varan¬ 
asi) Jullundur, Hyderabad, Nagpur, Jaipur, 
Indore (with a satellite centre at Bhopal)Ban- 
galore, Trivandrum, Coimbatore, Baroda, 
Patiala, Amritsar, Hissar and Bhubaneswar. 
There are three government gliding centres 
at Poona, Bangalore and Lucknow and six 
private subsidised gliding clubs at New 
Delhi, Pilani, Deolali,Ahmedabad; Jaipur and 
Raipur. During 1965, 115 private pilots’ lice¬ 
nces and 6 commercial pilots'licences were 
issued to candidates trained by the flying 
clubs. 

Aerodromes. The Civil Aviation Depart¬ 
ment operates 84 aerodromes. These are: 

1. International aerodromes: Bombay (San¬ 
ta Cruz), Calcutta (Dum Dum), Delhi 
(Palam). 

2. Major aerodromes’. Agartala, Ahmeda- 
bad, Begumpet, Delhi (Safdarjung), Gau- 
hati, Madras(St. Thomas Mount), Nag¬ 
pur, Tiruchirappally. 


8l 


rai, Mangalore(Bajpe)Mohanbaii _ 
Lakhimpur (Lilabari) Panna, Pasighat 
Patna, Pantnagar, Porbandar, Port Blair, 
Raipur, Rajkot, Ranchi, Rupsi, Trivan¬ 
drum,Tulihal,Udaipur, Varanasi, Vijaya¬ 
wada, Visakapatnam. 


4. 


Minor aerodromes: A kola, Behala, Bilas“ 
pur, Chakiilia, Cuddapah, Donakonda, 
Hadapsar, Jhansi, Jharsugudda,Jabalpur, 
Kanpur (Civil) Khandwa, Kolhapur, 
Kota, Lai i tpur,Mald a,Muzalfa rpur(Re\v- 
aghat),Mysore,Nadirgul,Palanpur(Dessa) 
Panagarh, Rajahmundry, Ramnad, Rax- 
aul, Satna, Sheila, Sholapur, Tanjorc, Ve¬ 
llore, Warangal. 

The aerodromes at Ahmedabad, Patna’ 
Bombay(Santa Cruz), Calcutta (Dum Dum) 
Delhi (Palam) Delhi(Safdarjang) Madras(St. 
Thomas Mount), Tiruchirappally, Varanasi, 
Jodhpur, Bhuj, Port Blair, and Amritsar 
have been declared customs aerodromes. 

The construction of a new aerodrome at 
Khajuraho is completed and at Jogbani 
(Bihar) is in progress. 

Aircraft. On December 31, 1965, 551 air¬ 
craft held current certificates of registration 
and 238 aircraft held current certificates of 
air-worthiness. 

During 1965 the Indian aircraft flew 
about 570 lakh kms carrying about 16.2 
lakh passengers and nearly 620 lakh kgs of 
cargo and mail on scheduled and non-sched- 
uled services taken together. 


3. Intermediate aerodromes: Amritsar, 
Aurangabad, Balurghat, Baroda, Belga- 
um, Bhavnagar, Bhuntar (Kulu) Bhopal, 
Bhubaneswar, (Cuttack) Bhuj, Coimbat¬ 
ore, Cooch Behar, Gaya. Bombay (Juhu) 
Indore, Jaipur, Junagadh (Keshod), Kail- 
shahar, Kamalpur, Kandla, Khowai, 
Kumbhigrara, Lucknow(Amausi), Madu¬ 


Administration. The Civil Aviation Depart¬ 
ment under the Union Minister for Trans¬ 
port and Communications is the highest 
administrative authority in civil aviation. 
The department has established a Director¬ 
ate-General of Civil Aviation at Delhi, 
with 9 directorates dealing with dilTcrent 
sections of civil aviation. 


Civil Aviation (scheduled services) 



1947 1951 1956 1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 * 

Kilometres flown(lakhs) 
Pas.sengers carried(lakhs) 
Freight carried (lakli kgs) 
Mail carried (lakh kgs) 

1,50.7 3,13,8 3,77.9 4,43.8 
2.6 4.5 5.6 9.8 

25.6 3,97.6 4,36.4 4,00.7 
6.4 32.6 57.5 75.3 

4,52.0 

10.3 

3,77.4 

81.6 

4,69.0 

11.8 

3,77.5 

91.6 

4,90.2 

13.9 

3,25.1 

99.8 

5,14.6 
15.0 
2,98.3 
1,20.5 . 

♦ Estimated 

Civil Aviation (non- scheduled services) 




1947 1951 1956 1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

K ilometres flown (lakhs) 65.2 1,06.5 92.3 95.7 

carried (lakhs) 0 ^ 0.7 ).l 1.1 

Freight carried (lakh kgs) 13.0 -,9/.0 4,40.3 3,91.3 

87.4 

1.0 

3,49.9 

68.3 

0.8 

3,13.5 

;3.8 

1.2 

2,94.5 

63.8 

1.2 

2,22.5 


LstimaicJ. 




















POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 



The Post. The Indian postal system as 
it is today was built up by the British ad¬ 
ministrators. First introduced by Lord Clive 
it was later expanded by Warren Hastings. 
It was Lord Dalhousie, however, who put 
the postal system on a regular footing. Act 
XVIl of 1837 established postalser\-icesas 
a public service under a Director-General 
and uniform rates were fixed for all India. 
The first issue of postal stamps in India, 
was made in the province of Sind, in 1825. 
The existing postal system is based on Act 
VI of 1898. 

Administration. The Post, along with Tele¬ 
graphs, Telephones and Wireless commu¬ 
nications is under the Ministry of Comm¬ 
unications. The administration of the depart¬ 
ment vests in the Posts and Telegraphs 
Board constituted in 1939. The Board con¬ 
sists of a chairman and six members. There 
are 14 territorial units for Posts and Tele- 
graphs-~l 3 post and telegraph circles and 1 
postal circle for Delhi. 

The Post and Telegraph department fun¬ 


ctions as a commercial cum utility organisa¬ 
tion but unlike railways, its finances have 
not been separated I'rom the general revenues. 
All the same, the department makes an 
outright contribution to the general revenue 
out of its surplus, the rest accruing to the 
credit of the department. 

The department undertakes in addition 
to postal service, the management of post 
otlice savings bank, national savings cerifi- 
cates,postal Ufe insurance, radio licensing and 
participates in such matters of all-India 
importance as national defence ccrlificate 
etc. 

The P. &.T department is the second biggest 
state undertaking in India, next only to the 
Railways. The number of persons employed 
by the department, as on March 31,1965 was 
475,179 non-gazetted officers and 2,686 gaz¬ 
etted officers. The total capital outlay as on 
April 1, 1965 stood at Rs. 243.42 crores. 

The budget estimates for 1966-67 for the 
P&T department are given below. 


Budget Estimates 1966-67 


(in crores of rupees) 



B.E. 

R.E. 

BE. 


1965-66 

1965-66 

1966-67 

Revenue receipts 

141.37 

137.61 

165.14 

Working exj^enscs (net) 

131.01 

131.41 

145.88 

pivident to General Revenue from current receipts 

10.36 

6.20 

15.23 

Surplus 



4.03 

Withdrawal from Revenue Reserve Fund for payment 




of Divident 


1.40 

,, 

Appropriation to P. & T. Development Fund 



1.75 

Appropriation to Revenue Reserve Fund 



2.28 

General Postal and Telegraph Traffic 

Description 

1948-49 

1964-65 

1965-66 



actual 

estimates 

^ • Postal Articles (in million) 

2.264.0 

5,714.0 

6,274.0 

2. Registered Articles ,, 

75.8 

150.7 

159.1 

3. Money Orders ,, 

44.9 

93.0 

97.7 

4. Savings Bank 




transactions „ 

9.09 

41.5 

47.3 

5. Telegrams ,, 

27.1 

41.4 

41.8 

Trunk calls 

4.4 

53.6 

60.9 

7. Value of Money Orders issued (in crores) 

150.0 

450.1 

486. J 

8. Telephones (in thousands) 

120.0 

766.0 

871.0 
















POSTS & TELEGRAPHS 



Postal Statistics 


Sl 


Numberof posiofTices 


face mail routes* 
Miles/kilometres airmail 
routes ♦ 

Number of postal arti¬ 
cles handled(crores) 
Number of insured arti¬ 
cles (lakhs) 

Numberof money orders 
(crores) 

Postal revenue (crores of 
rupees) 


1950-51 

1955-56 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

36,094' 

55,042 

82,223 

87,484 

92,317 

96,895 

1,69,105 

2,42,282 

5,47,931 

5,63,444 

6,08,890 

6,34,169 

18,994 

18,959 

47,159 

47,394 

56,039 

58,683 

227.0 

299.7 

431.2 

481.9 

538.5 

571.40 

37.23 

40.00 

44.0 

47.00 

45.00 

49.00 

5.1 

6.5 

8.1 

8.6 

9.4 

9.30 

21.0 

29.4 

45.6 

50.9 

56.6 

59.40 


Figures are in miles for 1950-51 and 1955-56 and in kilometres for 1961-62 onwards 
Urban and Rural Post Offices and Letter Boxes 


On March 31 On March 31, On March 31, On March 31, 
1956 1964 1965 


Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural 


Post ojjices 
Permanent 
Icmporar}' 
Lciter boxes 


5,567 32,575 6,927 52,366 7,148 55,577 


4,665 21,441 

619 9 369 977 15,923 1,762 31,262 1,885 32,285 

23,253 61*726 32,701 78,528 43,644 1,27,676 44,032 1,30,906 


Telegraph. The first oOicial telegraph line 
was opened in 1851 for a short distance bet¬ 
ween Calcutta and Diamond harbour. The 
first long- distance overhead telegraph was 
started in 1853 between Calcutta and Agra. 
T^is linew^as later extended to Bombay on 


No. of telegraph offices 
(including licensed offices) 8,205 

No. of telegrams exclud¬ 
ing P. & T. service Xelcg- 
rams (in lakhs) 2,/9 

Mileage of overhead 
wires * 7,21,243 

Mileage of underground ^ 
cable conductors * 7,13,880 

Carrier vrr channels 

imiles/km)* 3,94,912 

clcgraph revenue 
(P > crores) 


5.9 


Telegraph 

Statistics 




1955-56 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

9,893 

11,896 

10,806 

11,378 

12,151 

3,35 

4,07 

4,07 

4,18 

4,14 

, 8,67,199 

17,95,656 

18,56,669 

19,93,926 

21,28,133 

> 10,03,437 

27,51,947 

32,66,462 

37,96,639 

45,05,671 

4,79,210 

12,47,573 

15,38,034 

19,51,768 

23,71,563 

6.7 

11.1 

11.6 

12.8 

15.9 


T rjgu,es for 1950-"51 and 1955-56 are in miles and 1962-63 onwards in kilometres. 


one side a.nd Peshawar on the other. Tele¬ 
graph circuits were gradually extended all 
over India till in 1867 they reached 14900 
miles in length. The telegraph service in 
India celebrated its centenary in November 
1953. 
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POSTS & TELEGRAPHS 



tcrph service. Telegraph service in 
started in 1949 and now covers 
\^!vcr5^7 offices in the country. Telegrams 
can be sent in any Indian language provi¬ 
ded they are written in the Devanagari script^ 


Printogram service was introduced in 
1956 and provides a direct teleprinter scr- 
I vice between subscriber and telegraph office, 

' thus eliminating intermediate messenger 
, service. 

flash telegrams introduced in 1947 is 
meant for the press and receives a high 
priority. 

Human life telegrams, in case of acci¬ 
dents, serious illness or death also receive 
priority over express telegrams. 

Photo telegrams are accepted for the foll¬ 
owing countries:U.K., U.S.A. Burma, Can¬ 
ada, Egypt, Afghanistan, Australia, South 
Africa, Finland, Sweden, Belgium, Denmark, 
Greece, Germany, Italy, Portugal, Switzer¬ 
land, Norway, China, Japan, U.S.S.R. and 
France. 

Telegrams to follow has been introduced 
for foreign telegrams, which enables a sender 
vvho is not sure of the exact place where 
the addressee will be found, to give various 
j addresses at which the telegram will be 
I successively presented. 


Phonogram service enables subscrib^^ 
send telegraphic messages over the pi™^ 
to the nearest telegraph office for transmi¬ 
ssion to the addressee. 


Telegraphic money orders facilitate quick 
transfer of funds from one place to another. 

Telephones. The first telephone service in 
India, w'as opened in Calcutta in 1881, bare¬ 
ly five years after the invention of the tele¬ 
phone. The first automatic telephone was 
installed in India at Simla in 1913. To faci¬ 
litate telephone expansion two schemes 
“own your telephone” and “own your exch¬ 
ange” were introduced in 1949. Undcr“ovn 
your telephone” scheme, a sum of Rs 2,500 
for telephone connection for 20 years had to 
be paid by a subscriber initially. The main¬ 
tenance charge was Rs. 2 per month.Undcr 
“own your exchange” scheme, the depart¬ 
ment undertook to open a 50-line exchange, 
if the subscriber advanced a sum of Rs. 
50,000 at 2 1 % interest per annum. Under 
the “message rate” system, a subscriber 
pays for every additional local call over a 
prescribed number of free calls and a fixed 
quarterly rental. “Own your telephone ’ sch¬ 
eme is now in operation at Ahmedabad. 
Amritsar, Bombay, Bangalore, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Hyderabad, Kanpur, Madras, Nagpur 
and Veraval. The message rate system is 
in operation in 78 exchanges at present. 


Telephone Statistics 


1950-51 1955-56 1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 


Number of telephones 
./’OOO) 1,68 2,78 

Number of telephone 
^changes (including P.B. 

and P.Xs) 3,700 5,817 

Number of trunk calls 

(in lakhs) 71 1,86 

* clephone revenue 

j (Rs crorcs) 9.0 14.4 

I Number of long-distance 
I Public call offices 


5,21 

5,81 

6,65 

7,66 

8,805 

9,637 

10,494 

11,707 

3,63 

4,12 

4,66 

5,36 

31.1 

35.1 

40.1 

48.1 

• 

2,129 

2,359 

2,891 


j Ship to shore service provides telephonic 
I Contact with ships at sea, within 500 miles 
I t)fthe re.spectivc exchanges. This service has 
•'^0 far been introduced at Bombay, Calcutta 
^md Madras. 

Telephone industry. The Indian Telepho¬ 
ne Industries Ltd., Bangalore, manufactures 
telephones, automatic telephone lines and 
Various types of carrier equipments. Inl 965 
file l.T.I. manufactured 1,87,788 telephones, 
^uto-exchangc lines and transmission equip- 
hieni. 

Wireless. India has a network of wireless 
^fiations, which in the first instance serve as 


a stand-by to the telegraph system, in case 
telegraphs break down. They also serve to 
maintain contact with flying aircrafts and 
with ships at sea. There are eight wirclcs^ 
monitoring stations at Calcutta, New'Dcihi, 
Nagpur, Bombay, Shillong, Srinagar,Gorak¬ 
hpur and Madras. Three wireless divisions 
have been formed at New Delhi, Poona and 
Calcutta, to supeivise maintenance and 
development projects. 

Overseas communication service. 
Overseas Communications Ser\dcc is respo¬ 
nsible for all telecommunications between 
India and the outside world. Originally, a 
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ompany, the service was nationalised 
It now functions as a government 
"diiwtment run on a commercial basis. It is 
under the Ministry of Transport and Com¬ 
munications. The administrative headquarters 
is in Bombay and is headed by the Director- 
Gcncrah Overseas Communications Service. 
It has two main branches, Traffic and Engi¬ 
neering, under a Deputy Director- General 
and Chief Engineer respectively, and four 
main gateways for handling international 
communications at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, 
and Madras. 


Radio telephone service. India has direct 
radio telephone service with 25 countries 
including Australia, China, Egypt, France, 
West Germany, Indonesia, Iraq, Italy, Japan, 
Malaya, Switzerland, U.K., USSR and indi¬ 
rect (via. international networks) with 72 
countries among which are Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, Cuba.Cy- 
prus, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
Ghana, Greece, Hungary, Eire, Israel, 
Mexico, Nairobi, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nigeria, Norway, Spain, South Africa, U.S.A 
Vatican City and Yugoslavia. 

Radio telegraph service. Direct radio 
photo telegraph service operates between 
India and 24 foreign countries, including 
Australia, Burma, China, Egypt, France, 
West Germany, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Italy, 
Japan, Singapore,Switzcrland, U.K., .U.S.A. 
U.S.S.R. and via. London to Australia, Bel¬ 
gium, Cinada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Egypt, Finland, Germany, Ghana, Greece, 
Jamaica, Nigeria, Norway, Portugal, Singa¬ 
pore, South Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, 


U.A.R. U.S.A. and Yugoslavia. 

Radio photo service. Direct r: 
service operates between India and China, 
France, Germany (Federal Republic), Italy, 
Japan,Poland,U.K. and U.S.S.R. In addition, 
the service is available via direct connections 
with Australia, Belgium, Canada, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Cyprus, Denmark, Finland, Germany, 
Ghana, Greece, Jamaica, Singapore, Nigeria, | 
Norway, Portugal, Rumania, South Africa, 
Sweden, Switzerland, U.A.R. and Yugosla¬ 
via. 

International telex service. The Telex Ser¬ 
vice, which was inaugurated between Bom¬ 
bay and .^hmedabad and U. K. in June 
1960 has been extended to countries among 
which arc Aden, Algeria, Argentina, Austria, 
Bahrain, Bermuda, Brazil, Chile, Doha, 
Ethiopia, Faroe Island, Fiji, Australia, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Finland, France, West Germany, 
East Germany, Ghana, Greece, Hongkong, 
Iceland, Hungary, Eire, Israel, Italy, Jama¬ 
ica, Lebanon, Luxembourg, Malta, Mexico, 
NcwZealand, Peru, Japan, Kenya, Malaysia, 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Rumania, 
Spain, Sudan, Sweden, Switzerland, Tansania, 
Thailand, Turkey, Uganda, U. K.,U. S. A., 
U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia, 

Other services. Other serv'ices handled 
by the O.C.S. arc news transmissions on 
behalf of the government for the benefit of 
Indian consular posts abroad and on be¬ 
half of certain press agencies to different ! 
areas outside India. Leased circuits have 
been made available to 12 of the loading 
airline companies and other parties in 
India. 



THE RADIO 


History. Broadcasting was pioneered in 
India by the Madras Presidency Club Radio 
in 1924. The Club worked a broadcasting 
service for 3 years but owing to financial 
difficulties g ive it up in 1927. In the same 
year (1927) some enterprising business men 
in Bombay started the Indian Broadcasting 
Company with stations at Bombay and 
C'dciitta. This company failed in 1930. In 
1932 the Government cf India took over 
broadc isting. A separate department known 
a> Indian Broadcasting Service was opened. 
The Service was later designated “All India 
Radio” (A.I.R.; and was placed under a 
^ t-n irate ministp -the Minis- ry of Information 
and Bn^adcasting. The A.I.R- is controlled 
by a Director General, who is assisted by 
several Deputy Directors and a Chief 
Engineer. 

Rudio stations. All-India Radin has a 
n-tv ork of ^5 princii)al and i 7 auxi¬ 


liary centres. 

Principal stations. Hyderabad, Vijayawada 
(Andhra Prade.sh), Gauhati (Assam), Patna, 
Ranchi(Bihar), Ahniedabad, Bhuj, Rajkot 
(Gujarat), Jammu, Srinagar,(Kashmir),Tri\- 
andrum, Calicut (Kerala), Bhopal, Indore 
(Madhya Pradesh), Madras,Tiruchi(Madras), 
Bombay, Poona,Nagpur (Maharashtra),Ban¬ 
galore, Dharwar(Mysore), Kohima(Nagalancl) 
Cuitack(Orissa), Jullundur (Punjab), Jaipur 
(Rajasthan), Lucknow, .Allahabad (Uttar 
Pradesh), Calcutta, Kurscong (West Bengal), 
Port Blair (Andamans), Delhi( Delhi), Panjim 
(Goa), Simla (Himachal Pradesh), Tmphal 
(Manipur). 

Auxiliary centres. Cuddapah, Vishaka- 
patnam, (Andhra Pradesh), Trichur (Kerala) 
Gwalior, Jabalpur, Raipur (Madhya Pradesh) 
Tirunelveli (Madras) Sangli (Maharashtra), 
Bhadravati (Mysore), Jeypur, Samba/pur 
(Orissa) Ajmer, Bikanii(Rajast/ian)Varanaw, 
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Uar Pradesh), SiIiguri(W.Bengal). 
ber of transmitters and receiv- 
, as in March 1966 was 110 and 

Pro^ammes. The National Programme of 
talks include talks by well-known persona¬ 
lities in art, science and literature. This 
programme, is broadcast every Wednesday 
and is relayed by all stations. Documentary 
features, radio reports etc. are also broad¬ 
cast. 


Home Services Programme consists of 
Indian music of different types. Western 
music, dramas, talks and discussions. 

Vividfi Bharathi or all India light variety 
programme is now broadcast IIJ hours 
on week days and over 12 ^ hours on 
Sundays and holidays. 

Special Audience Programme Broadcast 
meant for special groups like rural people, 
schools, women and children, industrial 
Workers, armed forces and hill tribes are 
included in Special Audience Programme. 
iToblcms concerning agriculture, education, 
health and hygiene are dealt with in these 
programmes by experts. Broadcast is given 
in all major Indian languages and about 133 
tribal languages and dialects for a total dur¬ 
ation of 11,500 hours. 

News services. News bulletins for the 
Home Services of AIR are broadcast from 
Delhi 9 times in English and 8 times in 
Hindi each day: in Bengali, Oriya, Tamil, 

I J^annada, Malayalam, Punjabi, Marathi, 
Dujarati, /^sameseand Urdu 3 times a day; 
^ Kashmiri and Dogri twice a day; in 
Gorkhali twice a day and in NEFA Assamese 
once a day. Daily commentaries are also 
broadcast in Kashmiri, Urdu, Bengali and 
NEFA Assamese. 132 bulletins in the Home 
[services arc broadcast daily in the major 
languages of India. 


Composition of Home Services Programmes 
(1965) 


Duration Approx, 
(hours) (percentage) 


Regional services 


Indian music: 

Classical (vocal) 19,078 

^iassical (instrumental) 14,341 
:olk (vocal) 4,104 

I oJk (instrumental) 159 

|-!8ht (vocal) 20,049 

j-ight (instrumental) 1,963 
Devotional 9,962 

Pilni 7,482 

Western music 4,079 

Talks, discussions etc. 14,656 
Dramas and features 9,050 
News 39,815 

Special broadcasis 
Religious 293 


10.5 

7.9 
2.3 
0.1 

11.0 

1.1 

5.5 

4.1 

2.2 
8.1 

4.9 
21.9 


0.2 


Cluldren 

2,555 

iV 

Women 

3,061 

iX 

Rural 

13,040 

7.2 

Industrial 

3,374 

1.9 

Armed forces 

2,619 

1.4 

Tribal 

3,523 

1.9 

Educational 

3,208 

1.8 

Publicity 

2,782 

1.5 

Others 

2,464 

1.4 

Total 

1,81,657 

100.0 

Vividh Bharati 

54,483 


Grand total 

21,36,140 



External services. 35 ser\'ices in the Ex¬ 
ternal Services Programme are broadcast in 
17 languages practically day and night for 
listeners in Asia, Australia, New Zealand, 
Africa and Europe. 

Broadcasts for people of Indian origin 
abroad arc made in Gujarati, Hindi, Kon- 
kani and Tamil. Broadcast to non-Indian 
listeners abroad are in 15 languages namely 
Arabic. Afghan Persian, Burmese, Cantonese, 
English, French, Indonesian, Kuoyu, Nepali, 
Persian, Singhalese, Pushto, Zwahili, Thai 
and Tibetan. 


Composition of External Services Programmes 
(1965) 


Type of programme 

Duration 

(hours) 

Approx. 

(percentage) 

Music 



Indian 

2,617.72 

33.27 

West-Asian 

256.32 

3.16 

Swahili 

39.90 

0.49 

East-Asian 

689.66 

8.51 

Western 

257.95 

3.18 

Spoken-word 

News 

1,979.30 

24.40 

Talks, discussions, etc 

. 1,402.66 

17.29 

Dramas, plays, etc. 

192.24 

2.37 

Publicity 

324.45 

4.00 

Others 

351.75 

4.33 

Grand total 

8,111.95 

100.00 


Advisory committees. The Central Pro¬ 
gramme Advisory Committee advises AIR 
on general principles to be kept in view in 
the planning and presentation of programmes 
and suggests methods of making them more 
useful and interesting. The Central Advi.sory 
Board for music gives guidance in music 
programmes. In addition to these, there are 
programme advisory committees, rural 
advisory committees, consultative panels 
for educational broadcasts and panels for 
university programmes attached to all broad¬ 
casting stations. 

Radio receiving sets. There were 54,05,973 
radio receiving sets as on December 3ii 1965. 
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Broadcjist Rccci\cr Licences in l one, 
(a.y on December 31, I965).v 





Name of postal 
circle XX 

Domestic 

Cheap 
radio sets 

Community 

School 

Commercial 

Dealers 

Demon" 

stration 

Other 

licences 

Total 

1. 

.\ndhra 

2,86,594 

19,398 

11,476 

2,709 

5,854 

1,247 

221 

49 

3,27,548 


A.s‘:am 

77,885 

815 

1,592 

278 

1,239 

323 

122 

5 

82,259 

3. 

Bihar 

1,70,667 

20,309 

1,077 

5,448 

5,063 

843 

262 

6 

2,05 675 

4. 

Bombay 

7,69,308 

21,188 

12,684 

2,169 

17,418 

3,053 

532 

315 

8,26,667 

5. 

Delhi 

2,62,015 

56,806 

33 

165 

5,141 

1,934 

221 

1,235 

3,27,550 

6. 

Gujarat 

3,69.351 

19,170 

7,056 

2,301 

8,511 

1,821 

286 

139 

4,08,635 

7. 

Kerala 

1,31,398 

3,620 

2,663 

1.176 

3,964 

493 

135 

26 

1,43,475 

8. 

Madras 

5,35,443 

26,843 

13,146 

3,058 

16,515 

2,223 

855 

31 

5,98,114 

9. 

Madhya Pradesh 

2,06,252 

14,212 

4,193 

1.012 

6,268 

883 

170 

41 

2,33,031 

10. 

Mysore 

2,47,494 

16,094 

4,988 

871 

8,812 

1,064 

285 

55 

2,79,663 

n. 

Orissa 

56,733 

6,119 

2,854 

1,428 

1,213 

289 

133 

4 

68,773 

12. 

Punjab 

4,55,806 

74,845 

10,588 

2,633 

11,113 

3,132 

101 

63 

5,58,281 

13. 

Rajasthan 

1,35,103 

13,129 

2,182 

2,071 

5,805 

668 

292 

51 

1,59,301 

14. 

Uttar Pradesh 

3,65,752 

59,852 

9,608 

2,670 

9,132 

1,902 

168 

15 

4,49,099 

15. 

West Bengal 

4,10,339 

3,15,730 

1,594 

1,631 

7,376 

3,021 

151 

60 

7,39,902 


Total 

44,80,140 

6,68,130 

85,734 

29,620 

1,13,424 

22,896 

3,934 

2.095 

54,05,973 


a: Provisional. 

.r.v Assam circle cners Assam, Manipur, Tripura, Naealand and NEFA. Punjab circle comprises Punjab, Himachal Pradesh and Jammu and 
Kashmir. 
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;/oyay The television service was in- 
0 (t Delhi on September 15, 1959. 
ce is available for viewers in Delhi 
Ultra range of 25 miles. The television 
programmes at present are of all types. 

1. The social educational programme for 
community viewing in tele-clubs. These are 


mainly informative and educational, 
character. There are 184 tele-clubs in* 
Delhi region now. 


2. The school television consists of lessons 
based on syllabus prescribed for higher 
secondaiy schools in Delhi. 


THE CINEMA 


History. The cinema was pioneered in 
India by J.F. Madan of Calcutta. Rebuilt 
India’s first cinema house in Calcutta in 
1907. The credit for making the first Indi¬ 
an film goes to D.Phalke of Bombay,who 
produced "'Harischandra'' m 1913. Talkies 


were first produced in India in 1931 —'"Alojyi 
Ara'"' by Imperial Film Studio, Bornbay 
and *^Shirifi Ferhad"% by Madan Theatres, 
Calcutta. By 1935, talkies had become the 
vogue in India. 


Output of Feature Films 


Language 

1931 

1941 

1947 

1951 

1956 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Assamese 





3 

2 

3 

3 

1 


Bengali 

3 

18 

38 

38 

54 

36 

37 

39.VA: 

34 

30 

English 









2+ 

Gujarati 


1 

11 

6 

3 

7 

4 

6 

3 

5 

Hindi X 

23 

79 

186 

100 

123 

109 

94 

93 

113 

107 

Kannada 


2 

5 

2 

14 

12 

16 

22 

18 

21 

Malayalam 


1 


7 

5 

11 

15 

13 

19 

31 

Marathi 


14 

6 

16 

13 

15 

21 

16 

18 

14 

Oriya 



,. 


2 

2 

6 

2 

3 

3 

Punjabi 


2 


4 


5 

5 

5 

8 

5 

Sindhi 










1 

Tamil 

1 

34 

29 

26 

51 

49 

59 

56 

44 

56 

Telugu 

1 

16 

6 

30 

27 

25 

48 

46 

41 

50 

Konkani 








1 


1 

Kashmiri 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 



.. 

.. 

1 


Total 

28 

167 

281 

219 

296 

303 

307 

305 

304 

326 


A' Includes Urdu, Bhojpuri, Rajasthani, Chattisgarhi, and Magadhi. 

XX Includes one 16 mm film. 

XXX Includes one film measuring 889 metres produced by the Children's Film Society. 


India IS today the third largest producer film industry occupies the 8th place among 
or films m the world. But the quality of Indian industries. 

^aian nlms still leaves much to be desired. Social themes dominate Indian films, 
un an average about 70 crorcs of people Other themes include enme, fimtasy. history, 
go to the pictures every year. The film biography, mythology, religion, adventure, 
industry is estimated to provide employ- science, fiction, stunt and children’s 
nient to over 1 lakh persons. In size the pictures. 
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^Qiadc Classification of FDms 





1956 1961 62 

63 

64 

65 

Social 

160 162 174 162 178 

171 

Crime 

11 

30 

43 

39 

21 

46 

Fantasy 

49 

23 

21 

20 

23 

38 

Historical 

4 

15 

5 

12 

7 

5 

Biographical 

4 

5 

1 

4 

2 

3 

Mythological 

37 

32 

30 

21 

17 

25 

Legendary 

25 

26 

21 

20 

20 

20 

Devotional 

2 

2 

4 

5 

13 

7 

Children 

2 

1 


4 

5 

1 

Stunt 


5 

,. 

4 



Adventure 


2 

8 

18 

is 

20 

Total 

294+303 307+305 304 326 


-{-While the figure for 1956excludes two 
documentary feature films, that for 1962 
excludes one Tamil film originally certified 
in 1959 but granted a fresh certificate under 
a new title in 1962. 

Documentaries and news- reels. The Films 
Division of the Union Ministiyof Informat¬ 
ion and Broadcasting is mainly responsible 
for producing short films and news-reels. 
The Division produces on an average, 175 
films a year. Short films and news-reels arc 
produced in 13 languages, namely English, 
Hindi, Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, Gujarati, Pun¬ 
jabi, Assamese, Kannada, Urdu, Oriya, Mar¬ 
athi and Malayalam. 

Film censorship. Under the Cinematograph 
Act, 1918, a central board of film censors 
was constituted in January 1951. The board 
consists of 8 members, including the chair¬ 
man, all of whom are appointed by the 
Government of India, The head office of the 
board is at Bombay with regional offices at 
Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. Certificates 
for unrestricted public exhibition are called 
‘‘universal” certificate and bear a”U”mark. 
Films restricted to adults, ie. to persons 
above the age of 18 years are given‘‘adult’ 
certificate and bear the “A” mark. 

Film organisations. Film Advisory Board 
constituted in 1949, now functions as the 
main adviser to the Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting on documentaries and 
news reels. 

Film Consultative Committee is intended 
to bring about closer liaison between the 
government and the film industry on matters 
of common interest. The committee in¬ 
cludes 5 eminent members of the public and 
15 members drawn from the different sections 
of the film industry, with the Minister of 
information and Broadcasting as Chairman. 

Film Institute af India, Pnona, 
functioning in 1951. It provides aH.rpund, 
technical training in the production of films 
and facilities for research in film tecmiiqucs. 

ChiUren-s Film Society formed in 1955, 
undertakes, promotes and guarantees the 



production, distribution and cxhi9w%i| 

films, specially suited to children. T— - 

ety has so far produced 15 feature films. 

State awards for films. State awards for 
films w'ere instituted in 1954. The awards 
are given separately for feature, document¬ 
ary, children’s and educational films. 
Recently the government also instituted 
certificates of merit for the best and second 
best story of feature films. A cash prize of 
Rs. 25,000 has been instituted for the best 
feature film relating to family planning. 

International film festivals. During 1965 
the following Indian films won awards at 
international film festivals. 

Nirjan Saikate won the award for the 
best actress at the III international film festi¬ 
val of India. 

Hamara Ghar won the special jury aw¬ 
ard at the first international festival of films 
for children and youth held at Gottwaldovc 
(Czechoslovakia) 

Charulata received the award for best 
director at the Berlin international filmfesti 
val and also the Catholic Jury Award for 
the best film. 

Shakespear Walla won the award for 
best actress at the Berlin international film 
festival. 

Arohi won silver medal for amelioration 
of human relations at the XVIII Locarno 
film festival. j ^ 

Documentary films. And Miles to uo rece¬ 
ived special prize at the III international 
film festival in India. 

Our National Game Hockey won Bronze 
Tripod at the XXI international competi¬ 
tion of sport cinematograph held at 
Cortined’Ampezzo (Italy). , 

One Day received Diploma of Merit at 
the Melbourne filmfetival. 

Mountain Vigil received certificate of 
“Special Mention of the Jury”at the inter¬ 
national military film festival held at Versai¬ 
lles. 

Folk Dances of India received “Perfor¬ 
mance Category”in Buffalo Festival, New 
York. 

Releases in Indian Languages during 1965 


Language 


January 
to 


April 

to 


Total 


Hindi 

Urdu 

Marathi 

Gujarati 

Telugu 

Malayalam 

Tvimil 

Kannada 

Bengali 

Assamese 

Oriya 

Punjabi 


March 

December 

2,008 

5.739 

7,747 

1,295 

4,942 

6,237 

1,311 

3,786 

5,097 

938 

3,033 

3,971 

486 

1,450 

1,9.46 

1,271 

4,448 

5,719 

1,072 

3,439 

4,511 

767 

2,645 

3,412 

560 

3,001 

3,561 

322 

1,845 

2,167 

448 

2,504 

2,952 

940 

3,445 

4,385 
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History. Indian journalism on modern 
lines began in 1780 at Calcutta with the 
publication of Bengal Gazette by J.A. Hi¬ 
ckey, in English. This was followed by a 
number of periodicals in English, the most 
prominent of them being John Bull in the 
^ast (later known as Englishman) started 
in 1821. All these periodicals were run by 
Englishmen, in English, for the benefit of 
the English people ofindia. 

Vernacular journalism, that is, periodicals 
published in native Indian languages, by 
Indians, was slow on the uptake. Neverthe¬ 
less a number of periodicals—most of them 
short-lived—appeared in India in the latter 
half of the 19th century. The oldest survi¬ 
ving vernacular newspaper is Bombay Scania’ 
char in Gujarati language established in 
Bombay in 1822. 

Most of the vernacular journals ow'ed 
their origin in the national consciousness 
awakened by the revolution of 1857 against 
British rule in India. Naturally, their tone 
and temper displeased the British admini¬ 
stration, The result was the Vernacular 
Press Act 1878, which strictly controlled 
Indian papers. With the growth of the nat- 
jonnl movement, drastic press legislation 
lollowed one another such as Newspapers 
Incitement to Indian States Act 1922, Offici¬ 
al Secrets Act 1923, India Press (Emergency 
Foreign Regulation Act 
1932, Indian States (Protection) Act 1934 
etc. 

During the Second World War, when 
the British administrators wanted the co¬ 
operation of the Indian people, a gentleman’s 
agreement was concluded between the govern¬ 
ment and the Press, which resulted in the 
Press Advisory Committee at the Centre 
and in most of the States. This gave the 
Press a consultative status. 

When India became free, there was no 
longer any antagonism between the govern¬ 
ment and the people and the Press was free 
lo play an entirely new role. In March 1947, 
the government appointed a Press Law.^ 
Enquiry Committee, as a result of which, 
the obnoxious provisions of the Press Acts 
until then in force, W’ere removed and a 
policy of consultative co-operation between 
the government and the Press was inaugur¬ 
ated. 

Freedom of the Press is not specified as 
such in the Constitution, but the right to 


freedom of speech and expression guaran¬ 
teed by Article 19 of the Constitution, is 
accepted as involving the freedom of the 
Press also. Under the Constitution First 
Amendment Act of 1951, however, the 
Parliament can pass legislation reasonably 
restricting this right “in the interest of the 
security of the State, friendly relations with 
foreign States, public order, decency or mora¬ 
lity, or in relation to contempt of court, 
defamation or incitement to offence.’*. The 
words “reasonable restriction” occiiring in 
the Act, make such legislation justiciable. 

Registrar of newspapers in India. The 
office of the Registrar of Newspapers for 
India was set up on July 1, 1956. The Press 
Registrar is the statutory authority for the 
collection of statistics regarding the Press in 
the country. Under the Prc.ss Registrar, a an¬ 
tral agency has been created to maintain a 
register of newspapers containing prescribed 
particulars about every newspaper in India. 

Press laws. The following are the main 
Acts relating to the Press: 

The Press and Registration of Books Act 
1817 as amended in 1955. This Act regul¬ 
ates printing presses and newspapers of 
India, preservation of copies of books and 
newspapers printed in India, and the regi¬ 
stration of such books and newspapers with 
the Registrar of Newspapers. 

Delivery of Books and Ne^vspapers {Public 
libraries) Act54 makes it obligator^' for 
the publisher of every newspaper to supp¬ 
ly a copy of each issue of such newspaper , 
free of chaise, to such public libraries as 
may be notified by the Central government. 

Drugs and Magic Remedies {Objectionable 
Advertisements) Act 1954 controls the adver¬ 
tising of drugs and prohibits the advertise¬ 
ment of remedies alleged to possess magic 
qualities. 

Newspaper{Price and Page)Act of 1954 em¬ 
powers the government to issue a price- 
page schedule for newspapers from time to 
time. 

Working Journalists Act 1955 provides 
for the payment of gratuity and provident 
fund to working journalists and regulates 
hours of work, holidays with pay, notice 
period foi termination cf service etc, 

Parliamentary Proceedings {Protection of 
Publication) Act 1956 provides that no per- 
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/be liable to any proceedings.civil 
rial in respect of a publication in a 
paper of a substantially true report of 
any proceedings of cither Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. 


Prize Competition Act 1956 prohibits cross¬ 
word puzzles, in which prizes for more 
than Rs. 1000 are offered and requires new’s- 
papers to take out licences for prize com¬ 
petition and to keep regular accounts there¬ 
of. 

Copyright Act of 1957 amends and con¬ 
solidates the law relating to copyright in 
India. 

Classificatioii of newspapers. Newspapers 
are classified according to ownership or 
management into: l.(a) Chains(b)Groups(c) 
Multiple units. 2.(a) Individual (b)Societies 
and Associations(c)Joint-stock Companies (d) 
pirms and Partnerships(e) Educational In- 
stitutions(f) Government(CentraI and States). 

Newspapers are also divided according 
to contents into two categories, A.&B. 
Categoiy' A includes newspapers and peri¬ 
odicals of general interest and category 
B includes market bulletins, commercial 
circulars, magazines of educational institu¬ 
tions, house magazines, publicity journals, 
serialised fiction, journals of astrology and 
such other subjects, racing calendars, price 
lists, law reports etc. 

In 1965 there were newspapers in India 
in 43 different languages and dailies in 20 
lan^iages. Daily newspapers were published, 
besides the 14 principal languages, in Sin- 
dhi, Manipuri, Portuguese, Chinese, Kon- 
kani andUishaiCMizo). Periodicals were pub¬ 
lished in the following further languages, 
Angami Naga, Arabic, Bhojpuri, Burmese, 
Trench, Garo, Hmar, Hindustani, Indonesian, 
Khasi, Kashmiri, Magahi, Maithili, Nepali, 
Rajasthani. Santali, Swahili, Pushto, Persian, 
Palte, Tibetan, Tangkhul Naga and Thado 
or Kuki. 

Number of papers. According to the tenth 
report of the Registrar of Newspapers for 
India, released in April 1966 there were 7,906 
newspapers and periodicals in existence in 
1965 as against 8161 in 1964 

Of the 7906 new'spapers, 925 were dailies 
and 49 tri-weeklies and bi-weeklies. 

Circulation. The circulation pattern of 
papers in 1964 (final data) shows that the 
papers with circulation below 5,000formed 
the predominant group and the number 
gradually tapered off towards the j^iigher cir¬ 
culation ranges. As many as 5,170 or 84.8 
per cent out of 6,100 papers in 1964 ^for 
which final data were available) were in the 
Circulation range below 5,0C0 and together 
;>.ccountcd for a cirrulation of 60.60 lakhs 
(28.3 per cent of the totai circulation). 


Only 70 papers (1.1 per cent) were 
circulation range 50,000 and above ar 
gether accounted for 65.22 lakhs or 27.0 
per cent. 

Ownership. More than half of all papers 
as well as of all dailies in 1965 were owned 
by individuals. Societies and associations 
owmed a fifth of the total number of papers 
mainly monthlies. Joint-stock companies 
owned about a fourth of the dailies. Firms 
and partnerships and Central and State 
governments were the other important cate¬ 
gories of owners. Joint-stock companies 
and individuals accounted for the largest 
share of circulation of all papers in 1965 
(preliminary), 38.2 per cent and 30.6 percent 
respectively. In 19^(final data) individuals 
accounted for 35.2 per cent of the total 
circulation, closely followed by joint-stock 
companies (33.6 per cent.). 

In 1965, there were fewer common owner¬ 
ship units and fewer papers owmed by them. 
During the year, there were 59 common 
ownership units owming 187 papers with a 
combined circulation of 54.90 lakhs com¬ 
pared to 63 such units owning 195 papers 
with a combined circulation of 51.98 lakhs 
in 1964. 

Including 2,179 papers in the ‘non-included 
categories’, the total number of newspapers 
and periodicals on record at the end of 1965 
stood at 10,085. 

Of 7,906 papers at the end of 1965, 525 
were dailies, 49 tri and biweeklies and the 
remaining 7,332 were weeklies or periodi¬ 
cals brought out less frequently. Of the total 
circulation of 216.76 lakhs (for 5,042 papers 
for which circulation data were available), 
379 dailies accounted for 63.23 lakhs or 
29.2 per cent. Thrity three tri and biweeklies 
together accounted for a circulation of 1.12 
lakhs or 0.5 per cent of the total circulat¬ 
ion. The remaining 4,630 weeklies and per¬ 
iodicals with less frequency accounted for 
152.44 lakhs (70.3 per cent.) 

There were 3 dailies and 4 periodicals 
over 100 years old, and 18 dailies and 147 
periodicals between 50—100 years old at the 
end of 1964. 

Daily Press. There were 525 dailies at 
the end of 1965 on the record of the Regi¬ 
strar compared to 514 at the end of 1964; 
Twcntyeighi new dailies and 3 tri and 
biweeklies commenced publication dunng 
1965 Forty dailies and four tri and biwee¬ 
klies ceased publication during the year. 

Hindi had the largest number of dailies, 
148, followed by Urdu 73, English 56, Mar¬ 
athi 43, Malayalam 40, Kannada 37, Gujarati 
32, Tamil 28, Punjabi 17, Telugu 12, Ben¬ 
gali 8 ,'Oriya 4 and Assamese 1. There were 
12 dailies in the other languages and 12 
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papers. Hindi added the largest 
.of new dailies(ll) during the year, 
J by Malayalam 5. 

The total circulation of 379 dailies, for 
which data for 1965 were available, was 
63.23 lakhs. The circulation of common 
dailies rose between 1964 and 1965 by 8.8 
per cent from 56.87 lakhs to 61.87 lakhs. 
The circulation of common tri and biwee¬ 
klies rose by 11.5 per cent from 0.87 lakh 
to 0.97 lakh. 

Thirteen dailies had circulation above one 
lakh each in 1965 (taking into account only 
single editions) as against 10 in the previ¬ 
ous year. The highest circulation attain¬ 
ed by a daily in 1965 was 1,74,014 
by a Bengali daily, the Ananda Bazar Pat- 
rika, Calcutta, compared to 1,61,809 in 1964 
by the same paper. 

Maharashtra had the largest number of 
dailies (81), followed by Uttar Pradesh(73). 
The number of dailies in the other States 
was as follows: Madhya Pradesh 57; Mysore 
47; Kerala 45; Madras 34; Punjabi 31; 
Andhra Pradesh 21; Gujarat 26; Delhi 26; 
West Bengal 25; Rajasthan 12; Bihar 10; 
Orissa 5; Goa 10; Manipur 5; Tripura 2 
and Andaman and Nicobar Islands 1. There 
were no daily newspapers from Himachal 
Pradesh, Nagaland and Pondicherry, besides 
Dadra and Nagar Haveli, Laccadive, Mini- 
coy and Amindivi Islands and NEFA which 
published no papers at all. 



West Bengal, 884. Tripura had 6 periotj^_ 

Himachal Pradesh had 5, Nagaland iand 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands 1. 

There were 2,141 weeklies, 807 fortniglit- 
lies, 3,302 monthlies and 695 quarterlies 
in 1965. 

Total number of papers. The total num¬ 
ber of newspapers as at the end of 1965 is 
as follows: 


Dailies 

Triweeklies 

Weeklies 

Others 


and biweeklies 


525 

49 

2,141 

5,191 


Total 

Non-included category papers 


7,906 

2,179 


Total on record 


10,085 


Circulation of papers as at the end of 
1965 is as follows:- x Circulation(000) 
Dailies 63,23 

Triweeklies and biweeklies 1,12 

Weeklies 63,35 

Others 89,09 


Total 2,16,79 

Percentage increase in circulation(ofcom¬ 
mon papers with reference to previous year): 


Dailies 
All papers 


8.0 


Periodical Press. There were at the end 
of 1965, 7,332 periodicals in the country. 
The combined circulation of 4,630 periodi¬ 
cals in 1965, for which data were availa- 
able, was 152.44 lakhs. The circulation of 
3,771 periodicals for which data for both 
the years were available rose by 4.0 percent 
from 132.56 lakhs in 1964 to 137.89 lakhs 
in 1965. 


Language - wise break-up of daily paper^ 
1965; 


There were 9 weeklies in 1965 with cir¬ 
culation above one lakh as in the previous 
year. The highest circulation attained by a 
weekly in 1965 was 3,15,243 by ihcKumu- 
dh/n (Tamil), Madras compared to 3,05,146 
in 1964 by the same paper. There were 3 
periodicals (other than weeklies) with circu¬ 
lation above one lakh in 1965 compared to 
5 in 1964. The highest circulation attained 
by a periodical (other than weekly) in 1965 
was 1,39,050 bylhcKalyan Hindi monthly, 
Gorakhpur. 


English claimed the largest circulation of 
periodicals (39.65 lakhs) followed by Hindi 
(30.93 lakhs) and Tamil (18.32 lakhs). Eng¬ 
lish also had the largest number of periodi¬ 
cals (1,669), followed by Hindi (1,527) and 
Urdu (628). Among the States, Maharash¬ 
tra had the largest number of periodicals, 
1,119, followed by Uttar Pradesh, 1,017 and 



Num 

ber 

Circulation 

COOO) 

English 

56 

15.36 

Hindi 

148 

8,36 

Tamil 

28 

7,12 

Malayalam 

40 

7,04 

Marathi 

43 

5,75 

Gujarati 

32 

4,51 

Bengali 

8 

3,18 

Urdu 

73 

3,09 

Kannada 

37 

2,31 

Telugii 

12 

1,76 

Oriya 

4 

69 

Punjabi 

17 

59 

Assamese 

1 

6 

Sanskrit 

1 


Other (including bilingu¬ 
als and multilinguals) 

25 

66 

Number of languages in 
which there are newspapers 


in 1965 

43 


Number of languages in 
which there were dailies 
in 1965 

20 



X Figures refer to the number of papers 
for which circulation data were available. 
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Number of Newspapers and Periodicals as on 31-12-1965 (Language and Periodicity) 



Dailies 

Tri-and 

biweeklies 

Weeklies Fortnight- 
lies 

Monthlies 

Quarter¬ 

lies 

Bimonthlies, Annuals 
half-yearlies 
etc. 

Toial 

1965 

Total 

1964 

English 

56 

5 

210 

141 

743 

361 

152 

62 

1,730 

1,708 

PEndi 

148 

10 

670 

171 

592 

68 

19 

7 

1,685 

1,754 

Assannese 

1 

1 

7 

4 

10 

2 

1 


26 

29 

Bengali 

8 

4 

134 

56 

205 

66 

15 

3 

491 

559 

Gujarali 

32 

3 

111 

50 

238 

26 

12 

5 

477 

482 

Kannada 

37 

3 

85 

20 

91 

9 

1 

1 

247 

261 

iMalayalam 

40 

,. 

39 

13 

145 

5 

2 

4 

248 

252 

Marathi 

43 

5 

147 

30 

167 

22 

15 

16 

445 

437 

Oriya 

4 ’ 


12 

7 

36 

8 

1 


68 

70 

Punjabi 

17 

1 

76 

7 

82 

5 

1 


189 

193 

Sanskrit 

1 

.. 

2 

3 

10 

8 

1 


25 

22 

Tamil 

28 

., 

64 

90 

211 

9 

3 


405 

435 

Telugu 

12 

2 

60 

50 

150 

5 



279 

285 

Urdu 

73 

7 

308 

80 

228 

8 

3 

1 

708 

772 

Bilingual 

12 

5 

146 

56 

266 

58 

30 

8 

581 

, . 578 

Multilingual 

1 

2 

27 

13 

66 

17 

11 

8 

- 145 

162 

Others 

12 

1 

43 

16 

62 

18 

3 

2 

157 

162 

Total 1965 

Total 1964 

525 

49 

2,141 

807 

3,302 

695 

270 

117 

7,906 

•• 

514 

46 

2,311 

847 

3,365 

969 

109 

•• 

8,161 
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state and Pcriodicity-wise Number of Newspapers and Periodicals 



Dailies 


Tri and Weeklies Fortnight- Monthlies 
biweeklies lies 


Quarter- Bimonthlies, Annuals Total 
lies half-yearlies \965x 

etc. 


Total 

1964 



Andhra Pradesh 

21 

4 

92 

67 

197 

19 

11 

2 

413 

460 


Assam 

6 

2 

29 

10 

22 

5 

2 

2 

78 

86 


Bihar 

10 

2 

61 

16 

55 

17 

1 

2 

164 

198 


Gujarat 

26 

2 

101 

51 

207 

21 

11 

2 

421 

438 


Janunu & Kashmir 

8 

2 

32 

3 

1 

.. 



46 

• • 


Kerala 

45 

,, 

54 

19 

211 

25 

7 

8 

369 

386 


Madhya Pradesh 

57 

4 

109 

19 

60 

14 

4 

1 

268 

283 


Madras 

34 

2 

86 

110 

362 

61 

29 

10 

694 

730 


Maharashtra 

81 

7 

286 

86 

509 

118 

63 

57 

1,207 

1,179 


Mysore 

47 

5 

111 

33 

140 

21 

7 

2 

736 

392 

113 

Orissa 

5 


15 

8 

40 

14 

3 


85 

84 

m 

Punjab & Haryana 

31 

3 

221 

47 

207 

28 

11 

6 

554 

595 

r-Q 

Rajasthan 

12 

1 

126 

36 

74 

16 

3 

1 

269 

299 

w 

Uttar Pradesh 

73 

11 

477 

108 

348 

56 

27 

1 

1,101 

1,096 

West Bengal 

25 

3 

184 

108 

400 

129 

49 

14 

912 

1,024 


Delhi 

26 


143 

79 

455 

138 

39 

7 

887 

826 


Himachal Pradesh 


., 

., 

1 

3 

1 

.. 

.. 

5 

7 


Manipur 

5 

. . 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

14 

22 


Tripura 

2 

1 

5 

1 


. . 



9 

10 


Nagaland 


. . 



1 

1 



2 

2 


Pondicherry 


,, 

2 

1 

3 

10 



16 

15 


Goa 

10 


6 

2 

4 


1 

1 

24 

24 


Andaman & Nicobar Islands 1 






I 

•• 

2 

5 


Total 1965 

525 

49 

2,141 

807 

3,302 

695 

270 

117 

7,906 

•• 


Total 1964 

514 

46 

2,311 

847 

3,364 


969 

109 

.. 

8,161 

to 
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/dailies with circulation of over Newspaper ReadcrsIiip(Language-«isel9i 
a lakh 



1965 


10 


No. of dailies with circul¬ 
ation over a lakh 13 

Highest circulation for a 
daily (single edition only) 1,74,014 1,61,809 

Highest circulation for a 
daily (multi-edition) 3,52,106 3,10,200 

Number of periodicals 
with circulation over a 
takh 12 14 

Highest circulation fora 
periodical 3,15,243 3,0 d,146 


Language 


English 

56 

5 

1,669 

1,730 

Hindi 

148 

10 

1,527 

1,685 

Urdu 

73 

7 

628 

708 

Bengali 

8 

4 

479 

491 

Gujarati 

32 

3 

442 

477 

Marathi 

43 

5 

397 

445 

Tamil 

28 


377 

405 

Telugu 

12 

2 

265 

279 

Malaya lam 

40 


208 

248 

Kannada 

37 

3 

207 

247 

Punjabi 

17 

1 

171 

189 

Oriya 

4 


64 

68 

Assamese 

1 

1 

24 

26 

Sanskrit 

1 

.. 

24 

25 

Bilingual 

12 

5 

564 

581 

Multilingual 

1 

2 

142 

145 

Others 

12 

1 

144 

157 

Total 

525 

49 

7,332 

7,906 


The language and periodi-city-wise break¬ 
up of 7,906 papers on the record of the 
Registrar of newspapers at the end of 1965 
is given below; 


Language 

Number of Circulation per 
papers per lakh thousand 
inhabitants habitants 


1963 

1964 1965 1963 

1964 

1965 

(prel.) 

Malaya- 

1am 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

92.7 

94.9 

84.2 

Tamil 

1.4 

1.4 

1.3 

91,2 

87.6 

74.3 

Gujarati 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

70.2 

67.6 

66.4 

Urdu 

2.9 

3.1 

3.0 

57.6 

53.9 

37.3 

Marathi 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

44.7 

42.6 

39.0 

Kannada 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

34.5 

37.5 

31.5 

Bengali 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

36.1 

35.0 

31.5 

Hindi 

1.2 

1.3 

1.2 

31.7 

31.6 

26.8 

Punjabi 

1.4 

1.7 

1.6 

26.3 

26.6 

21.2 

Telugu 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

23.8 

21.8 

20.8 

Assamese 0.3 

0.4 

0.4 

11.6 

17.2 

13.8 

Oriya 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

10.4 

10.4 

8.4 

All India 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

50.6 

50.9 

44.5 


Dailies Tri- Others Total 
and 
biwee¬ 
klies 


At the end of 1965, English had the 
largest number of papers (1,730), followed 
by Hindi (1,685), Urdu(708), Bengali(491) 
Gmarali(477), Marathi (445) and Tamil(405) 
Among the principal languages, Sanskrit 
had the smallest number of papers, namely 
25. A-samese had 26 and Oriya 68. Hindi 
had the largest number of dailies (148) 
jollowed by Urdu(73) and Bn3hsh(55). 


Newspaper associations. Indian and Eastern 
Newspaper Society {I.E.N.S.^ formed in 1939 
with headquarters at New Delhi, is an asso¬ 
ciation of newspaper publishers and pro- 
pritors. Its main objective is topromoteand 
safeguard the interests of newspaper publi¬ 
shers and proprietors. 

All India Newspaper Editors Conference 
started in 1940 at New Delhi is a voluntary 
organisation of editors of Indian newspapers 
and periodicals. Its main object is to pre¬ 
serve the traditions of Indian papers and to 
maintain a high standard of journalism. 

Indian Language Newspapers Association 
established in 1941 in Bombay promotes 
and safeguards the business interests of 
the members and encourage co-operation 
among them. 

Press Institute of India has been set up 
by the Indian Press to train Indian journa¬ 
lists. It is affiliated to the International Press 
Institute, Zurich. 

Information services- Press Information 
Bureau of the Government of India give? 
timely publicity to the policies and activities 
of the government. The services of the 
bureau are issued in 12 Indian languages and 
in English. The bureau has information 
centres at New Delhi, Jullundur, Madras, 
Srinagar, Lucknow, Patna, Hyderabad. Tri¬ 
vandrum, Rajkot, Nagpur, Bhopal, Sbilloiig, 
Bangalore, Bhubaneshwar, Bombay, Jaipur, 
Madurai, Ajmer, Vijayawada, Hubli and 
Indore. 

The bureau also organises visits of news¬ 
paper men, writers and artists to important 
development projects in tlie country. In the 
States, liaison with the Press is maintained 
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Departments of Information/ 
ions. 

tftion Division of the Government 
of India is responsible for the production, 
sale and distribution of publications, which 
provide the. general public at home and 
abroad, information about all vital matters 
connected with India. The divi¬ 
sion brings out 18 journals—4 fortnight- 
lies, 12 monthlies and 2 bi-monthlies.Books 
and pamphlets on government activities, 
are brought out in English,Hindi and the 
regional languages. 


Directorate of Advertising and Visual 
Publicity, functions as the central organisa¬ 
tion of the government to publish the acti¬ 
vities of the State through different visual 
media. The directorate uses display advertis¬ 


ing in the Press, elegant brochures, bo 
maps,picture-postcards, calendars etc. 



Indian news agencies. The Press Trust of 
India is the major news agency in India. It 
is affiliated to Reuter’s. Other news agencies 
are: United News of India, Indian News 
Services, Near & Far East News (NAFEN) 
and the Free Press of India. 

Foreign information services. U.N. Infor¬ 
mation Centre ll^Cwvzon Road, New'Delhi. 

V. S. Information Services, New Delhi 
Bombay , Calcutta, Madras, Hyderabad 
Bangalore, Trivandrum. 

British Information Services, New Delhi, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Trivandrum. 

E,A.O.Information Centre, New Delhi, 

W. H.O, Public Information Unit, New Delhi. 
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Education is a State subject. But the 
Central government undertakes the co-ordi¬ 
nation of educational facilities. The Cent¬ 
ral Advisory Board of Education lays down 
the general education policy. Four standing 
committees of the board deal with elemen¬ 
tary, secondary, university and social edu¬ 
cation. Their activities are co-ordinated by 
a steering committee of the board. 

The Central government determines the 
standards in respect of higher education, 
scientific and technical education and rese¬ 
arch. The Central government also riinsfour 
universities—Aligarh, Banaras, Delhi and 
Viswabharathi. 

Primary education. Enrolment in the pri¬ 
mary classes(Stds. 1-V) have increased from 
less than 20 million in 1950-51 to more 
than 50 million in 1965-66. 

Middle school education (Stds. VI-VlIl) 

Middle school students have increased 
from 3 million in 1950-51 to 10.5 million 
in 1965-66, 

Secondary education(Stds. X&XI) Students 
intending secondary schools have shot up 
from a little over a million in 1950-51 to 
nearly 5.5 million in 1965-66. 

University education. Enrobnent in uni- 
^ versities has increased from 3.5 million in 
1950-51 to 12 million in 1965-66. 

Despite the galloping statistics in primary, 
secondaiy and higher education, literacy on 
the whole has backslided. Mr. Raj Bahadur, 
Miniilcr for Information & Broadcasting 
drew pointed attention (Oct. 1966) to the 
fact, that there were 300 million illitciatc^’ 
in the country, in spite of the multiplication 


of schools during the last 15 years. The 
main reason for this back- logging is the 
rise in population, which the Planning 
Commission found difficult to handle, not 
merely on the education front, but in much 
more vital fronts. 

Engineering and Technical Institutions 

(Degree and Post- Graduate) 
Andhra Pradesh 

College of Engineering, Ananiapui ;Coll- 
ege of Engineering, Kakinada; College of 
Engineering, Osmania University, Hydera¬ 
bad; College of Engineering, Andhra Uni¬ 
versity, Wallair; Dcparimenl of Cliemical 
Technology,Osmania University, Hyderabad; 
Government College of Fine Arts and Ar¬ 
chitecture, Hyderabad; J.V.D. College ot 
Science and Technology, Waltair; Regional 
Engineering College, Warangal; College of 
Engineering, S.V. University,Tirupati. 

Assam 

Assam Engineering College, Gauhati; 
Jorhat Engineering College, Jorliat. 

Bihar 

Bhagalpur Engineering College, Bhngalpur; 
Bihar Collegej of Engineering, Patna; 
Birla Institute of Technolog}', Ranchi;Bihar 
Institute of Technology, Sindri; Indian 
School of Mines, Dhanbad; Mura’T.irpur 
Institute of Technology, MuzalTarpur;Regi- 
onal Institute of Technology, Jam shed] air. 

Gujarat, 

Birla Vishwakarma ivlahavidyalaya, P.O. 
Vallabh Vidya Nagar,Dt. Kaira; Faculty of 
Technology, M.S. Universiiy ot Baroda 
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. College of Engineering, Abme- 
. College of Pharmacy, Ahmcd- 
Lukhdirji College of Engineering, 
Mon’i; Sardar Vallabhbhai College of Engi¬ 
neering and Technology, Surat. 


Jammu and Kashmir 


Regional Engineering College, Srinagar. 
Kerala 


College of Engineering; Trivandrum; 
Government Engineering College, Trichur; 
Mar Athanasius College of Engineering, 
Kothamangalam;Nair Service Society Engi¬ 
neering College, Palghat; Regional Engi¬ 
neering College, Kozhikode; ThangalKunju 
Musaiiar Engineering College, Quilon. 


Madhya Pradesh 

Department of Pharmacy, University of 
Sagar, Sagar; Engineering College, Vidisha; 
Government Engineering College, Jabalpur; 
Government College of Engineering and 
Technology, Raipur; Madhav Engineering 
College, Gwalior; Maulana Azad College cf 
Technology, Bhopal; Shri Govindaram 
Seksaria Technical Institute, Indore. 

Madras 


A. C. College of Tcchnolo^, Guindy, 
Madras; A.C. College of Engineering and 
Technology, Karaikudi; College of Engi¬ 
neering, Guindy, Madras; Coimbatore Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, Coimbatore; College 
of Engineering, Annamalai University, An- 
namalainagar; Department of Chemical 
Technology, Annamalai University, Annaam- 
lainagar; Government College of Techno¬ 
logy, Coimbatore; Indian Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Madras; Madras Institute of Tech¬ 
nology', Chrompet, Madras; P.S.G. College 
of Technology, Coimbatore; School of 
Architecture, Madras University, Madras! 
Thiagaraja Engineering College, Madurai. 

Maharashtra 

College of Engineering, Poona; Depart" 
ment of Chemical Technology, University 
of Bombay, Bombay; Eiigineering College, 
Karad; Government Engineering College, 
Aurangabad; Government Polytechnic, Na- 
gpurfFor degree course in arcJiitecturc); 
iHLlian Institute of Technology, Powai, 
Bombay;J.J. College of Architecture,Bom¬ 
bay; Laxminarayan Institute of Technology, 
Nagpur; Regional Engineering College, 
Nagpur; Sardar Patel College of Engineer¬ 
ing, Bombay; Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute, Bombay; Walchand College of 
Engineering, Sangli. 

Mysore 

B. D.T. College of Engineering, Davan" 
gcrc; B.M.S. College of Env-ineering,Bang" 
alofc; B.V. Bho«‘!ncrcddi College ofEngi" 
necring, HublT, College of Engineering, 
Bangalore; Engir.ccring College, Manipal; 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore; Kar- 


& 


natak Regional Engineering Colleg 
thkal (S. Kanara); Malnad Engineering Col¬ 
lege, Hassan; Manipal Engineering College, 
Gulbarga; National Institute of Engineering, 
Mysore; S.K.S.J. Technological Institute, 
Bangalore. 

Orissa 


Rourkela Regional Engineering College, 
Rourkela;; University College of Engineer¬ 
ing, Burla, P.O. Hirakud Colony, Sambalpur. 

Punjab 

Chandigarh College of Architecture, 
Chandigarh; Department of Pharmacy, Pun¬ 
jab University, Chandigarh; Department of 
Chemical Technology, Punjab University; 
Guru Nanak Engineering College, Chandi- 
^rh; Technological Institute of Textiles, 
Bhiwani; Thapar Institute of Engineering 
and Technology, Patiala. 

Rajasthan 

Birla College of Engineering, Pilani;Birla 
Science College, Pilani; M.B.M. Engineering 
College, Jodhpur. 

Uttar Pradesh 

Allahabad Agricultural Institute Allaha¬ 
bad; College of Mining and Metallurgy, 
Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi; 
College of Technology, Banaras Hindu Uni¬ 
versity, Varanasi ;College of Engineering and 
Technoiogy, Muslim University, Aligarh; 
Engineering College, Banaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity, Varanasi; Engineering College, Dayal- 
bagh,Agra; Government Central Textile 
Institute, Kanpur; Harcourt ButlerTechni- 
cal lnstitute, Kanpur; Indian Institute of 
Technology, Kanpur; Motilal Nehru 
Regional Engineering College, Allahabad; 
Madan Mohan Malviya Engineering 
College, Gorakhpur; National Institute 
of Sugar Technology, Kanpur; University 
of Roorkee, Roorkee. 

tVest Bengal 

Bengal Engineering College, Sibpoic, 
Howrah; College of TextUe Technology, 
Scrampore; College of Textile Technology, 
Berhampur; College of Leather Technology, 
Calcutta.; Department of Applied Chemi¬ 
stry, Calcutta University, Calcutta; Depart¬ 
ment of Applied Physics, Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, Calcutta; Indian Institute of Technolo¬ 
gy, Kharagpur; Institute of Radio Physics 
and Electronics, Calcutta University, Calcu¬ 
tta; Jalpaiguri Engineering College, Jalpai¬ 
guri; North Calcutta Engineering Coll.^ge, 
Dakshineswar (C/o B.E. College, Howrah);^ 
Regional Engineering College, Durgapur; 
University College of Engineering and Tech¬ 
nology, Jadavpur University, Calcutta. 

Delhi 


School of Planning and Architecture 
Delhi; College of Engineering and Techno¬ 
logy, Hauz Khas, Delhi, Delhi Polytechnic, 
Delhi. 
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Universities in India. 

(1965) 


Name, location and year of establishment Character 


1 . 

9 



8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17 . 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 


24. 


25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

t 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 
49 . 


Agra University, Agra (1927) 

Agriculture University. Ludhiana (1962) 
Aligarh University, Aligarli (1921) 
Allahabad University, Allahabad (1887) 
Andhra University, Waltair 0926) 

Andhra Pradesh Agricultural University, 
Hyderabad (1964) 

Annamalai University, Annamalainagar 
(1929) 

Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi (1916) 
Bangalore University, Bangalore (1964) 
Bhagalpur University, Bhagalpur (1960) 
Bihar University, Muzzaffarpur (1962) 
Bombay University, Bombay (1857) 
Burdwan University, Burdwan, West 
Bengal (I960) 

Calcutta University, Calcutta (1857) 

Delhi University, Delhi (1922) 

Gauhati University, Gauhali (1948) 
Gorakhpur University, Gorakhpur (1957) 
Gujarat University, Ahmcdabad (1949) 
Indira Kala Sangeet Vishwavidyalaya, 
Khairagarh (1956) 

Indore University, Indore (1964) 

Jabalpur Lfniversity, Jabalpur (1957) 
Jadavpur University, Jadavpur (1955) 

Jammu & Kashmir University, Srinagar 
, , (1948) 

Jawaharlal Nehru Krishi-Viswha-Vidyalaya, 
Jabalpur (1964) 

Jivvaji University, Gwalior (1964) 

Jodhpur University, Jodhpur (1962) 

Kalyani University, Kalyani (West Bengal) 
(I960) 

Kameshwara Singh Darbhanga Sanskrit 
^ , 1 . University, Darbhanga (1961) 

Kamatak University, Dhanvar (1949) 

Kerala University, Trivandrum (1937) 
Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra 

T 1 ,T • . (^956) 

Lucknow University, Lucknow (1921) 

Madras University, Madras (1857) 

Magadh University, Bodhagaya (1962) 

M.S. University of Baroda, Baroda(1949) 
Marathwada University, Aurangabad(1958) 
Mysore University, Mysore (1916) 

Nagpur University, Nagpur (1923) 

North Bengal University Siiiguri (1962) 
Orissa University of Agriculture and Techno- 
iogy,Bhubaneswar (1962) 
Osmania University, Hyderabad (1918) 
Punjab University, Chandigarh (1947) 
Punjabi University, Patiala (1962) 

Patna University, Patna (1917) 

Poona University, Poona (1949) 

Rabindia Bharati, Calcutta (1962) 

Rajasthan University, Jaipur (1947) 

Ranchi University, Ranchi (I960) 

Ravi Shankar University, Raipur(1964) 


Affiliating 

Residential and Teaching 
>» » 

Affiliating & Teaching 

>» »> 

Residential & Teaching 
>> 

JJ yy 

Affiliating and Teaching 

Federal and Teaching 

Affiliating and Teaching 
>» »» 

»» 

»» >» 

»> »> 

»» >» 

»» j» 

Residential and Teaching 
Affiliating and Teaching 


Residential and Teaching 


Affiliating and Teaching 
Affiliating and Teaching 
Federal and Teaching 

Residential and Teaching 

Affiliating and Teaching 

Residential and leaching 
Affiliating and Teaching 
>* >> 


»> 

Residential and Teaching 
»♦ 

Teaching and Unitary 
Residential and Teaching 
Affiliating and Teaching 


>» 


»» 





No. of 
Colleges 


122 

'i 

6 

51 


i9 

35 

38 

46 

69 

124 

29 

47 
28 
80 

29 

21 

3 

32 


1 

24 

39 

86 

3 

16 

117 

30 

15 
23 
66 
58 

16 


45 

138 

9 

10 

69 

69 

26 










58. 

59. 

60. 

61. 

62. 
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jorkee University, Roorkee (1949) Residential and Teaching 

irdar Vallabhbhai Vidyapeoth, VallabhNagar 

Anand (1955) Affiliating and Teaching 

Saugar University, Sagar (1946) ,, ,, 

Shivaji University, Kolhapur (1962) 

S.N.D.T. Women's University, Bombay(1951) ,, „ 

Shri Venkateswara University, Tirupati (1954) 

Udaipur University, Udaipur (1962) 

University of Agricultural Sciences, Bangalore 
(1964) 

U.P. Agricultural University, Pantnagar.Nainital 

Dt.(l960) Residential and Teaching 

Utkal University, Cuttack (1943) Affiliating and Teaching 

Varanaseya Sanskrit Vishwavidyalaya, 

Varanasi (1958) »» 

Vikram University, Ujjain (1957) „ .. 

Viswa Bharati University, Santimketan (1951) Residential and Teaching 



8 

57 

13 

15 

3 


3 

43 

58 


Institutes deemed to be universities Birla 
institute of Technology & Science. Pilani; 
Gujarat Vidyapeeth, Ahmedabad; Gurukul 
Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar; Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute, Hill Side 
Road,New Delhi; Indian Institute ot 
Science, Bangalore; Indian School ot 
International Studies, New Delhi; Jamia 
Millia Islamia, New Delhi; Kashi Vidya- 
pceth, Varanasi; Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, Bombay. 

Scholarship Schemes 

(Schemes administered by the Ministry of 
Education) 

For Study Abroad 

Got'^rntneiU of htdij. schemes. 1.Agatha 
Harisson Fellowship for the study 
of Asian problems with special refer¬ 
ence to India, at St. Anthony’s College,Ox¬ 
ford 2. Foreign languages scholarships sch¬ 
eme for specialisation in Arabic, Burmese, 
Chincse.Frcnch, German. Indonesian, Italian, 
Japanese, Persian, Pushto, Russian, Spanish, 
Turkish, Swahili and Rumanian languages. 

3 Overseas scholarships for scheduled castes, 
scheduled tribes and other backward clas- 
scs'4. Passage grants for scheduled castes, 
sch’cdulo<l tribes and other backward classes; 
5.. Partial ffiiancial assistance (loan) scheme.; 
6. Union territories overseas scholarships 
for candidates who by birth or domicile are 
natives of the Union territories. 

iWowshipsi scholarships offered by fore 
government si organisations / institutions 
1 Scholarships offered by the governments 
oir Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France,Iraq, 
Israel, Netherlands, Poland and West Cier- 
many* 2. Philippines Univcrsitvscholarships; 
3 ‘British Council scholarships: 4. Imperial 
Relations Trust (London Un versily Institute 
of Education) Fjilo.vffiips; 5. Scholarships/ 
FcUowsIv.ps under the U.N. Social Welfare 
Fellowships/ Scholarships Programme;6.UN- 
ESCO Fellowsliips/Scholarsiiip i for produc¬ 


tion of reading material; 7. UNESCO-Thai 
Government Fellowships; 8. People’s Friend-, 
ship University (Patrice Lumumba)US.S.R 
scholarship for the study of humanities; 

9. Commonwealth Education Co-operation 
Plan offers from Commonw^eallh Countries- 
i. Teacher Training Bursaries offered by 
U.K. Government; ii. Scholarships for short 
duration observation tours to cover sole i 
charges schools and multiple system in 
New Zealand;iii. Administrative aw'ards 
for educational administrators offered 
by the New Zealand government; iv. 
Bursaries for writing, production and dis¬ 
tribution of text books offered by U.K. 
government; V. Visiting fellowship offered by 
the Australian government; 10. Alexander 
Von Humbolt (West German) Scholarships; 

11. Canadian Council Scholarships;12.Dan- 
forth Foundation (U.S.A.) Scholarships;!3. 
Elin Wagner Foundation (Sweden) Scholar- 
ships;l4. Messrs. M. Goloditz (New York) 
Fellowships; 15. Netherlands University Fo¬ 
undation for International Co-operation Sch¬ 
olarship; 16, Newnham College(U.K.) Schol¬ 
arships; 17. Institute for the StudyofEcono- 
mic Development (Naples) Scholarships;l8. 
Swansea University (U.K.) Scholarships; 19. 
University of Hawaii Scholarships. 

For Study in India. 

For foreign nationals. 1 . Commonwealth 
Scholarships and Fellow.ships Scheme for 
nationals of the other Commonwealth cou- 
ntries;2. Colombo Plan Scholarships/Fellow¬ 
ships for scholars from South, South-Fast 
Asian and other countries; 3. French Fellow- 
ships Scheme for French nationals lor post¬ 
graduate siudy/research; 4, Cicncral Scho¬ 
larships Scheme for Indian students and 
siiuleiits from certainAsian,African and other 
countries and students of Indian origin do¬ 
miciled in those countries; 5. Indo-Germaa 
Industrial Co-operation Scheme Fellowships 
for German nationals for post-graduate 
study / research. 6. Programmes for exchange 
of scholars between India and Rumania 
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J.A.R. and Yugoslavia; 7. Recip- 
<^gc^|^Sonolarships Scheme for nationals of 
foreign countries for post graduate 
nudy/research; 8. Scholarships to Bhutan¬ 
ese students for school study and degree/ 
diploma courses; 9. Scholarships to Sikki¬ 
mese students for school study and degree 
diploma courses. 


. ror Indian nationals I. Merit scholarships 
m residential schools; 2. Post-Matric merit 
sc io arships scheme(rcplaced by national 
scholarships scheme for 1961-62); 3.Post¬ 
graduate scholarsliips in humanities; 4. 
Scholarships for higher studies in Hindi for 
.Students from non-Hindi-speaking areas; 
5.scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and 
other backward classes scholarships scheme 
for post-Matric education; 6. Scholarships/ 
other educational facilities to the children 
of political sufferers; 7. Post-graduatescho- 
laphips in science; 8. National scholarships 
scheme for post-Matric education; 9.Mcrit 
schol.irships for childcrn of primary and 
secondary school teachers for post- Matric 
studies. 



ships 1961, for post-graduate studies/re^- 
rch; {})Addioc scholarships offered by the 
government of the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many for practicaltraining 1962-63;(j)Scho- 
larships offered by the government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany for practical 
training 1962-63; (k) Scholarships offered by 
M/s. Dcrnag Aktiengesellschaft, Duisburg, 
for practicaltraining in West Germany; 
(1) Scholarships offered by M/s Deutsche 
Philips, Hamburg, for training in Radio and 
television technique in West Germany; 

3. German Democratic Republic, (a) Schola¬ 
rships offered by the government of the Ger¬ 
man Democratic Republic for post-grad¬ 
uate studies/ research 1957-58 ;(b) Scholar¬ 
ships offered by the government of the Ger¬ 
man Democratic Republic for post gradu¬ 
ate study/ research 1959-60; (c) The Ger¬ 
man Democratic Republic scholarships for: 
i. Polygraphy;ii.Post-graduate study/rcsearch 
iii.Practical training, iv. Indian scientists 
V. Post-graduate studies in agriculture 1961; 

4. Commonwealth scholarships and fellow¬ 
ships (scholarships and fellowships offered 


Schemes Administered by the 
Ministry of Scientific Research and 
Cultural Affairs 

(Government of India Scheme, 

(Modified) overseas scholarships scheme; 
2. Indo- German industrial co-operation 
scheme; 3. Scholarships for West German 
mitionals;4. Government of India French 
Fellowships scheme; 5. Reciprocal scholar¬ 
ships scheme; 6. Scheme of scholarships to 
young workers in different cultural fields*7 

Partial financial a.ssistancc scheme. 

Scholarships offered by foreign govern- 
rnents. 1. Scholarships offered from time to 
time by the governments of Australia Aus¬ 
tria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark Fr¬ 
ance, Hungary, Indonesia, Israel, Italy, .Japan 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Rumania* 
Sweden. Switzerland, U.A.R,, USSR, Yugo¬ 
slavia; 2. Federal Republic of Germany ;(a) 
Indo- Geinian industrial co-operation sch¬ 
eme 1956-57; (b) Ad-hoc scholarships off¬ 
ered by the Federal Republic of Germany 
nnd the Hamburg University students 
union for post-graduate studies 1957-58;(c) 
Hamburg chamber of commerce (West Ger- 
uiany) scholarships J 957-58; (d) Ad-hoc sch- 
oltu .hips by the government of the Repub¬ 
lic of Germany for post-graduate studies 
1959-60; (e)Free- Hanseatic City of Ham- 
burg scholarships for post-graduate studies 
1959-60; (f) Scholarships offered by the Ale¬ 
xander von Humboldt Foundation 1960-61; 
(g)Scholarship$ offered by the German Acad¬ 
emic Exchange Service for advanced 
>^ork and research 1962-63; (h) Fricndrich 
Ebert Foundaiion(West Gcimany) Scholar- 


from time to time by the governments of the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, Hcng Kong,Malaya, Ceylon, Malta, 
Uganda, Kenya, Tansania, Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, Pakistan, Nigeria and Cyprus); 
5. Colombo Plan; 6.UNESCO fellowships; 
7. UN technical assistance scholarships;8. 
Admission to the People’s Friendship Uni¬ 
versity, Moscow;9. Colombo Plan corre.spon- 
dcnce courses; 10. Technical co-operation 
scheme of the Colombo Plan;ll. TCM Tea¬ 
chers Training programme; 12. Federation 
of British industries scholarships; 13. Royal 
Commission of Exhibition of 1851 and Ru¬ 
therford Scholarships; 14.USAID Teacher's 
Training programme; 15. Scholarships offered 
by M/s. Polytechna for training in Czechos¬ 
lovakia: 16. Hawker-Siddeley Jndustnes Co¬ 
mmonwealth Scheme scholarships; 17. Sim¬ 
ilar offers by other organisations /universities 
for studies in science, teclmology, and culture. 

Exchange programmes. Scholarships offer¬ 
ed from time to time by the gi)vcrnmcnts 
of Yugoslavia, UAR, Ceylon.. Greece and 
Poland. 

Research The Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research is mainly responsible for 
carrying out government-sponsored research 
programmes. A number of national labor¬ 
atories and research in.siitutes have been set 
up by the council. The council grants fell¬ 
owships to qualified persons who wish to 
pursue science as their carrier. It maintains 
a national register of scientific and techni¬ 
cal personnel in the country. 

The following arc the national laboratories 
and research institiucs set up by the council: 
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Name 


National Laboratories/ Institutes/ Units 


Location Functions 



1. National Physical Laboratory New Delhi Research in problems relating to 

physics, both fundamental and 
applied. Maintenance of Stan¬ 
dards. Testing facilities are also 
available. 

2. National Chemical Laboratory Poona Fundamental and applied research 

covering the whole field of 
chemistry for which other specia¬ 
lised institutes have not been set 
up. The national collection of 
type cultures is housed in the 
laboratory. 

3. Central Fuel Research Institute JealgoraCBihar) Fundamental and applied research 

on fuels-solid, liquid and gaseous. 
Physical and chemical surveys of 
Indian coals are conducted thro¬ 
ugh seven coal survey stations 
under the institute. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


7. 


8 . 

9 


10 . 


Central Glass and Ceramic 

Research Institute 


Jadavpur 

(Calcutta) 


Central Food Technological Mysore 

Research Institute 


National Metallurgical Laboratory Jamshedpur 


Central Drug Research Institute Lucknow 


Central Road Research Institute NewDelhi 

Central Electro-Chemical Research Karaikudi 
Institute (Madras) 

Central Leather Research Institute Madras 


Research on different aspects of 
glass and ceramics, pottery, porce¬ 
lain refractories and enamels; 
development of processes for ma¬ 
nufacture of glass and ceramic 
articles; standardisation of raw 
materials used in the ceramic ind¬ 
ustry. 

Food processing and conservation 
of food, food engineering and all 
aspects of fruit technology. Regi¬ 
onal fruit and vegetable preserva¬ 
tion stations at Tricliur, Nagpur, 
Bombay, Simla and Lucknow have 
been established. 

Fundamental and applied metal¬ 
lurgical rcsearch.lt also maintains 
Regional Foundry Research stat¬ 
ions. 

All aspects of drug research incl¬ 
uding evaluation and standardisa¬ 
tion of crude drugs, discovery 
of substitutes for pharmacopoeial 
drugs and plants, pharmaceutical 
and synthetic chemicals, biochem¬ 
istry and biophysics, infection, im¬ 
munisation, pharmacology, chemo¬ 
therapy and experimental medicine# 

Research on road matcrials.testing 
of road materials and road sur¬ 
faces. 

Research on different aspects of 
electro-chemistry,incIuding electro¬ 
metallurgy, electro- de-position 
and allied problems. 

Fundamental and applied aspects 
cf leather technology. It has regio¬ 
nal extension centres at Bombay, 
Culcutta, Kanpur, Rajkot,& Jullu- 
ndur. 
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Location 


Roorkee 


Function 



Engineering and structural aspects 
of building and human comforts 
in relation to buildings 


12. Central Electronics Engineering Pilani Design and construction of elcct- 

Research Institute (Rajasthan)- ronic equipment and components 

and test equipment. 

13. National Botanical Gardens Lucknow Collection and large-scale cultiva¬ 

tion of economic and medicinal 
plants of industrial importance. 

14. Central Salt and Marine Chemicals Bhavnagar Investigation of production of pure 

Research Institute (Gujarat) salts; reduction in cost of product¬ 

ion; economic utilisation of by¬ 
products of salt manufacture;de- 
velopment of new methods and 
techniques for the recovery, prod¬ 
uction and utilisation of marine 
and allied chemicals. 

15. Central Mining Research Station Dhanbad,(Bihar) Research in methods of mining,sa¬ 

fety in mines and mine machinery. 


16. 

17. 

18. 
19. 


20 . 


21 . 


23. 


24 . 


Regional Research Laboratory 


Indian Institute of Experimental 
Medicine 

Birla Industrial and Technological 
Museum 

Regional Research Laboratory 


Central Mechanical Engineering 
Research Institute 


Central Public Health Engineering 
Research Institute 


National Aeronautical Laboratory 


Hyderabad 


Calcutta 


Calcutta 


Jammu- Tawi 

(Jammu& 

Kashmir) 


Durgapur 
(VV. Bengal) 

Nagpur 


Bangalore 


Research in problems relating to 
the industries and raw materials of 
the region. 

Research in various aspects of bio¬ 
chemistry as applied to medicine, 
bacteriology, etc. 

To depict scientific and technolo¬ 
gical advancement. 

Research in problems rclat ing to 
the industries and raw materials of 
the region and research specially 
directed to medicinal plants of the 
Himalayas (Kashmir region). 

Research in mechanical engineer¬ 
ing in all aspects. 

Research in all aspects of public 
health engineering and co-ordina¬ 
tion of work of all interested agen¬ 
cies in this field in the country. 
Field centres and units of the 
Institute are functioning at vari¬ 
ous places in the country. 

Scientific investigation of the pro¬ 
blems of flight with a view to 
their practical application to the 
desi^, construction and operation 
of aircraft in India. 


Regional Research Laboratory Jorhat(Assam) Research in problems relating to 

more efficient utilisation and bet¬ 
ter conservation of important nat¬ 
ural resources of Assam and 
other regional needs posing special 
problem. 

Central Indian Medicinal Plants Lucknow Co-ordination of activities in the 
Organisation development of cultivation and 

utilisation of rnedicinal plants on 
organised basis. 
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Name 


Location 


25. 

Central Scientific Instruments 
Organisation 

Chandigarh 

26. 

Indian Institute of Petroleum 

Dehra Dun 

27. 

National Geophysical Research 
Institute 

Hyderabad 

28. 

Visvesvaraya Industrial and 

Technological Museum. 

Bangalore 

29. 

Indian National Scientific 

Documentation Centre 

New Delhi 

30. 

National Institute of Oceanography New Delhi 

31. 

National Register Unit. 

New Delhi 

32. 

Central Design and Engineering 
Organisation. 

New Delhi 

33. 

Regional Research Laboratory 

Bhubaneswar 

34. 

Mafatlal scientific and Technologi¬ 
cal Museum. 

Bombay 

35. 

National Biological Laboratory. 

New Delhi 

36. 

Structural Engineering Research 
Centre. 

Roorkee 

37. 

Industrial Toxicological Research 
Centre 

Lucknow 

38. 

Research Co-ordination, Industrial 
Liaison & Extension Services Unit 

1 New Delhi 


Ih. Survey & Planing of Scientific New Delhi 

Research Unit 


Functions 



Promotion and development of 1 
indigenous manufacture of scienti- , 
fic instruments for teaching, rese- ’ 
arch and industry. j 

Research in petroleum refining and I 
processing of natural gas, petro- ' 
chemicals, etc. and providing 1 
facilities for the training of pers¬ 
onnel for petroleum industry. ! 
Correlation of the field data in all 
fundamental aspects of geology and , 
geophysics with laboratory investi¬ 
gations and theoretical studies. 

A museum to depict scientific and 
technological advancement. 

Provides full range of document- ,, 
ation services. J 

Research on various aspects of ‘ 
physical, biological, geological and 
chemical oceanographyi ncluding ! 
prospecting for petroleum and 
and minerals in seabed. | 

Maintenance of information per- ' 
taining to Indian scientific and 
technical personnel in the country 
and abroad 

Providing assistance inthetrans- . 
lation of laboratory results into 
industrial practice and designing 
of plants based on processes dev¬ 
eloped. 

Research in problems relating to i 
industries and raw materials of the j 
region. I 

A museum to depict scientific and J 
technological advancement. / 

Fundamental and apphed resear¬ 
ch in modem aspects of biolo¬ 
gical sciences. 

Research in specialised design and 
development work in stmctural 
problemr connected with build¬ 
ings and other structures. 

Studies in harmful effects of 
Industrial toxins on skin, blood, 
gastro-intestinal tract etc. 
Maintenance of documental in¬ 
formation on research in progress 
in various laboratories and 
assisting in co-ordination of work 
between the CSIR laboratories 
and that of CSIR with other 
organizations and government 
departments associated with re¬ 
search and development of indu¬ 
stries, including Railways, Defence, 
Health and Industry. 

Conducting investigatioas on the 
Problems of planning, organiza¬ 
tion and management and collec¬ 
tion and analysis of data relating 
to different aspects concerning 
scientific research. 
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intal research activities. Among 
_ artmental research activities, the 
wng deserv'e special mention: 

j Central Water-Power and Irrigation Rese- 
I arch Centre- at K hadakvasla near Poona is the 
pioneer hydraulic research station in India. 
There are 10 other hydraulic research stations. 

I * 

' The Botanical Survey of India maintains 
, five regional circles with headquarters at 
. Dchra Dun, Coimbatore, Poona, Allahabad 
I and Shillong. It also maintains the Central 
^ Botanical Laboratory at Allahabad and a 
National Herbarium and Botanical Museum 
in Calcutta and the Indian Botanical Garden, 
Sibpur (Howrah). 



functioning under the Ministry of Tram 
A Research and Development Directorate 
has been set up under the Ministry of Tra¬ 
nsport and Aviation.lt is concerned with 
type certification, manufacture of aircraft etc. 

Other institutions. A number of research 
organisations financed by private endow¬ 
ments and governmental assistance arc enga¬ 
ged in the field of scientific research. T?ie 
more important of these arc dealt with in 
the following paragraphs. 

The Bose Institute, Calcutta, is engaged in 
research in physics, chemistry, plant physio¬ 
logy, plant breeding, cytogenetics, micro¬ 
biology and zoology. 


The Zoological Survey of India, with head 
quarters at Calcutta has its regionalstations 
at Shillong, Poona, Jabalpur, Jodhpur, Mad¬ 
ras and Dehra Dun. 


The Birhal Sahani Institute for Polaeobo' 
tany, Lucknow, carries out research in the 
fossil flora of India and related problems. 


The Geological Survey of was establi¬ 

shed more than 100 years ago at 
Calcutta.lt is responsible for the preparation 
of the geological map ofindia. 


The Indian Association for the Cultivation 
of Science, Calcutta, one of the oldest rese¬ 
arch organisations in the country, conducts 
research in fundamental and applied aspects 
of physics and chemistry. 




The Department of Anthropology, with 
headquarters at Calcutta carries on anthro¬ 
pological surveys. 

The hutian Meteorological Department 
established in 1875 has set up meteorolo¬ 
gical stations in all important stations in 
India. 

I he Survey of India with headquarters at 
Dehra Dun carries out topographical sur¬ 
veys and prepares up-to-date maps. 

The Forest Research Institute at Dehra 
Dun carries on research on forest, timber 
and other products. 

The Indian Standards Inst i tut ion, funciion- 
Hig under the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry, lays down standard specifications 
for materials, products, practices etc. and 
promotes quality control. 

The All India RoiUo maintains a research 
unit in New Delhi to investigate problems 
relating to the propagation and reception of 
radio waves and the design and performance 
of radio receivers. 

The Railway Board established a res¬ 
earch centre at Lucknow with sub-stations 
at Lonavla and Cliittaranjan to investigate 
problems referred to them by the railway 
workshops and the Central Standards Office 
(Railways.) 

The problems of road development 
^nd load maicrials, highways and bridge 
engineering, ports and harbours, etc. 
nre dealt with by the Roads Organisation 


The Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, 
undertakes advanced instruction and cond¬ 
ucts original investigations in all branches 
of scientific knowledge. 

The Physical Research Laboratory, Ahmc- 
dabadjis a centre for research in atmo.sphei- 
ic physics, cosmic rays, electronics and theo¬ 
retical ph>'sics. 

The Maharashtra Association for the Ctd- 
livation of Science, Voona, conducts research 
in botany, micology, plant pathology, ento¬ 
mology, biochemistry ajid soil science. 

The Shri Ram Institute for Industrial Res¬ 
earch in Delhi renders research service to 
industrial conccnis. 

Atomic energy. The Atomic Energy Co¬ 
mmission is responsible for planning and 
implementing the programme for the deve¬ 
lopment of atomic energy for peacefnl 
purposes. The programme aims at the en¬ 
couragement of the uses of atomic energy 
in agriculture, biology, industry and medici¬ 
ne, " mainly through the production and 
application of radio isotopes, and at the 
development of atomic energy as a source 
of electric po\\:r. The programme isimder 
the charge of the Department of Atomic 
Energy. 

The national centre for research and de¬ 
velopment of atomic energy is theBhabha 
Atomic Encig>' Centre at Trombay. near 
Bombay. There are three nuclear rcaciorsat 
the Bhabha Atomic Energy Centre Apsara 
a one megawatt pool type reactor, Canada 
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'ctor which is a -4-0 mw. reactor and 
Oy one of the world’s largest isotope 
(jeers, and Zcriina, a xcro energy exp* 
crimental reactor. Other production facilities 
at the Bhabha Atomic Energy Centre in¬ 
clude a Thorium Plant and a Uranium Metal 
Plant, producing thorium and uranium of 
high nuclear purity. A Fuel Element Fabri¬ 
cation Plant produces fuel elements for the 
Canada - India Reactor and Zerlim. This 
Plant is also used for research and develop¬ 
ment work in new fuels and materials. 


The Atomic Centre is organised under 
five major groups, namely, physics, chemical, 
electronics, metallurgy and biology. Tliese 
groups arc further sub-divided into 15 divi¬ 
sions. The Atomic Energy Centre has been 
meeting the bulk of the national require¬ 
ments of radio isotopes and has also been 
exporting some to other countries. It runs 
film badge and health survey services for 
ensuring safety of persons handling radio¬ 
active materials. The electronics division of 
the Atomic Centre fabricates a number of 
vSOphisticated supersensitive electronic instru¬ 
ments for its* own \vork and for other 
institutions and industries in India engaged 
in nuclear research and work on radiation 
sources. 

Work is also being conducted inthe field 
of induction of mutations in plants of eco¬ 
nomic importance such as rice, groundnuts 
etc; Some of the mutations induced at the 
experimental field station at Trombay have 
resulted in iicw strains of rice with such 
favourable Icaturcs as higher yield, finer 
grains, early flowering and whiter kernels. 
Experiments are also being earned out for 
developing radiation methods for the pre- 
servationof food. 

The Atomic Minerals Division of th^ 
department is charged with the function of 
conductingcumprchcnsivc geological surveys 
for the loc.ation of atomic minerals, deve¬ 
lopment of mineral technology, drilling, 
mining, stockpiling and conservation of 
atcanic minerals. 

The major prc>vcd source of uranium ore 
jn India is in Jaduguda in Bihar. A separa¬ 
te projcci, the Jaduguda mines, has been 
consiiiu’cd for the purpose of achieving the 
cflicient and Sj)eed> execution of the pro¬ 
gramme of expj>tiling indigenous uranium 
sourex; for avoiding continued dependence 
on foicign supplies of uranium concentrat¬ 
es needed for India's atomic energy progr¬ 
amme. 


SlI 

The department also carries out 
al operatioas for producing all the materi- ! 
als required for a full-fledged atomic power i 
programme. The industrial undertakings of 
the department include TheTravancorc Min¬ 
erals Limited, producing ilmcnite and mqna- 
7 ite; and the Indian Rare Earths Limited 
producing rare earth compounds as its main 
product. \ 

Work is being done to set up the first 
atomic power plant at Tarapur, 96 kms 1 
from Bombay which is expected to have a 
capacity of 3.80 lakh kwand is likely to be 
in operation by 1968. A second nuclear 
power station initially of 200 mw capacity 
is to be set up at Rana Pratapsagar in Raja¬ 
sthan. The site for a third nuclear power 
station has been selected at Kalpakkam near 
Mahabalipuram inMadras Siatc. 

An Indian National Committee on Space 
Research (INCOSPAR) has been constitut- 
ted to aid and advise in the formulation 
and execution of policies on the peaceful 
uses of outer space. A sounding rocket 
launching facility has been set up in Kerala 
in co-operation with the National Aeronau¬ 
tical and Space Administration (NASA) cf 
^he USA. A satellite ground communicat¬ 
ion facility for participation inthe progr¬ 
amme to develop a system of communicat- | 
ions via satellites will also be set up. 

Severe criticisms have been levelled agai- \ 
nst the relatively poor contribution of 
Indian scientific research which has so far 
provided “only one-eighth of one percent of 
the total industrial output in the country” 
(Report of the Economic and Scientific 
Research Foundation—Jan. 1967)] 

The investment in scientific research in the 
count 17 is negligible and does not even 
compare well with the small countries of 
Europe with a population of a few millions. 

Jn 1965 the percentage of national incomes 
spent on scientific research by a number of 
countries were: France (I.5.), Japan(2.5), 
U.K. (2.9), U.S.A. (2.7) and USSR (2.8.); 
India spent 0.34 per cent. 

But perhaps the two most damaging fact¬ 
ors in scientific research in India are the 
lack of team work and the bureaucratic dead¬ 
weight under which it has to develop. These 
two factors, more than any other have 
contributed to the poor performance of 
scientific research in India. 
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Public health is primarily a State respon¬ 
sibility. The Union government however, 
plays a vital role in health programmes and 
provides substantial allotments. 

Since 1941 there has been a steady impro¬ 
vement in the general health of the popu¬ 
lation as the table below shows: 

Birth, Death and Population growth Rates, 
(per thousand) 


Year 

Birth rate 

Death rate 

Growth rate 

1941-50 

39.9 

27.4 

12.5 

1951-60 

41.7 

22.8 

18.9 

1961-65 

41.0 

17.2 

23.8 


control of diseases. Malaria. 
1 he National Malaria Control Programme 
started in 1953, was renamed the National 
Malaria Eradication Programme (N.M.E.P.) 
trorn April 1958. The programme is worked 
by the Central government with the active 
participation of State governments and the 
^sistance of foreign agencies like United 
btates Agency for International Develop¬ 
ment and World Health Organisation. The 
National Malaria Institute carries on research 
^nd provides irnining in methods of malaria 
eradication. Six regional co-ordinating 
^organisations have been started at Bangalore, 
l^ttroda, Cuttack, Bhubaneswar, Hydera¬ 
bad, Lucknow and Shillong. 

The entire country is covered by 394 
malaria units. The fight against malaria has 
been fruitful. The total number of malaria 
cases in country estimated at about 10 
crores m 1950-51 had gone down to an esti- 
mated 87,000 by 1964-65. Kerala achieved 
complete eradication in 1965-66. Other 
StvTtcs arc following up. 

^^biple survays conducted in 
U62-63 have revealed that over 644 Jakh 
Icrsons ]i\'e in the filarial regions. The 
Filaria Control Programme opened 
/* 1^55, undertakes anti-mosquito and anti- 
t!?- addition to distributing 
‘'b nrial drugs on a mass scale in the 
^uected areas. Random sample surveys 
overing a population of about 281.9 lakhs 
^bmpleted by the end of December 
b5. This showed that over 12.2 crorc 
j^ersons live in the filarial areas of the 
Untry. A centre for practical dcnionsira- 
and field training is functioning at 
‘^heut, and a new tiaining centre, has been 


started at Rajamundry. A third centre has 
been opened at Varanasi. 

Tuberculosis. The National T.B Survey 
completed in 1958 showed that nearly 50 
lakh persons suffer from active or probably 
active tuberculosis. The survey also reveals 
(i) the morbidity from T.B varies from 7 
to 30 per thousand persons in different re¬ 
gions. (ii) that there was practically little 
difference in the incidence of the disease 
between cities and villages, (iii) that the 
morbidity rate is lower for women than for 
men. (iv) that the prevalance of T.B. is 
considerably higher in the age group 45 
years and above than those in the other 
groups (v) that bacteriological!y positive 
cases vary from 1 to 11 per thousand per¬ 
sons in dilTerent areas. 

The B.C.G. Vaccination Programme star¬ 
ted in 1948 with the help of Jnicmational 
Tuberculosis Campaign and later of the 
WHO and the UNICEF extended protection 
to 16.4 crorc persons by the end of the Second 
Plan period. During 1965, 86.30 lakh per¬ 
sons were tested and 54.34 lakhs vaccinated. 
There arc 197 B.C.G. team.s engaged in 
field work. 

Research in tuberculosis is being under¬ 
taken at the T.B. Chemotherapy Centre, 
Madras and the Tuberculosis Research Unit, 
Madanappally. 15 demonstration and train¬ 
ing centres have been established at Banga¬ 
lore, Hyderabad, Madras, Nagpur, New 
Delhi, Patiala, Patna, Trivandrum, Ajmer, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Cluttack and Srinagar. 
A National Tuberculosis Institute is also 
established at Bangalore with the assistance 
of UNICEF and WHO. 

The T.B. Association of India established 
in 1939, has been engaged in stimulating 
anti-tuberculosis acti\ities in a scientific and 
coordinated manner. It assists the autho 
ritics fighting T.B. through Tulicrculosis 
Workers’ Conference, the State T.B. Asso¬ 
ciation Secretaries’ Conference, technical 
committees, and forums which bring to¬ 
gether Slate official and vo!imiar>' workers. 

leprosy. The number of lepers in India 
is now estimated at about 25 lakhs. They 
arc mostly found in Andhra Prade.sh, Assam, 
Bihar, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras 
and certian parts of Maharashtra, Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal. The National 
Leprosy Control Scheme, started in 1955 
has four treatment and study centres, one 
each in Madras, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar 
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;fiyand West Bengal, 174 control 
d 694 survey, education and treat- 
m^Kt^dentres. Short-term orientation courses 
irfanti-leprosy work arc being given to 
doctors at the All India Leprosy Centre at 
Nagpur. Training is also offered at centres 
set up in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Kerala, 
Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Maharashtra, 
Orissa, U.P. and Mysore. The Central 
Leprosy Teaching and Research Institute 
at Chinglcpet provides training to para- 
inedical workers and sanitary inspectors. 
Several voluntary organisations assist in the 
anti-leprosy campaign, the most prominent 
of them being the Mission to Lepers, esta¬ 
blished in 1875. 


Venereal diseases. Tn 1948 it was estimated 
that about 5 per cent of the population 
suffered from syphilis and an equal percent¬ 
age from gonorrhoea. Yaws was found 
prevalent in some districts of Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and Maha¬ 
rashtra. The first All India V.D. and Yaws 
Conference was held in April 1961 in Simla. 
It made several suggestions to focus the 
attention of the public and the health autho¬ 
rities on the problem of venereal disease. 
There are over 220 V.D. clinics in India. 
Anti-yaws teams, in Andhra Pradesh, 
Madliya Pradesh, Maharashtra and Orissa 
arc covering a large pr»rtion of the popu¬ 
lation exposed to yaws. 

Influenza. A research centre for influenza 
was opencc. in 1950 at Pasteur Institute at 
Coonoor. 


Smallpox. The National Smallpox Era¬ 
dication Pro'’,ramme started in 1962 has 
been completed in 223 districts and is in 
progress in 101 districts. 43.9 crore people 
have so far been vaccinated,or rcvaccinated. 

Trar/ioma. A Control Pilot Project on 
trachoma was established at Aligarh in 1959. 
A mass control programme was launched 
in 1963-64 beginning with the States of 
Punjab and Rajasthan. The States of Bihar, 
Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and Jammu & 
Kashmir, have also undertaken progra".imes 
on a limited scale to combat the disease. 


Cancer. Cancer is under inve.stigation at 
the following centres in India; Indian 
Cancer Research Cenfe, Bombay; Tata 
Memorial Hospital, Bombay; Cancer 
Institute, Madras; Chittaranjan National 
Cancer Rc.searcli Centre, Calcutta; Radium 
Institute Sc Cancer Hospital, Hyderabad; 
Cliitaian'ian Cancer Hospital. Calcutta; 
Cancer Institute, Kanpur; Mission Hvispital, 
Neyoor and S.M.S. Medical College, Agra. 

Nutrition, and prevention of food adulte¬ 
ration. J he avcfoge Indian suffers from ter¬ 
rible m.i'iutriiton. The ordinary mdlan diet 
lacks essential food elements l:kc proteins, 


fats, minerals and vitamins. The jn 
of raising the nutrition level is maiiik^LWb=-i 
nomic and is bound up with the develop¬ 
ment cf Indian economy. Several measures 
have, however, been taken to meet the 
nutritional deficiency of certain sections of 
the Indian population such as expectant and 
nursing mothers, school children and indus¬ 
trial workers. The measures taken include 
school feeding programmes, distribution of 
skimmed milk, protein supplements to food 
and the manufacture of cheap nutritional 
food. Since 1948 UNICEF milk feeding 
programme has distributed more than 16 
crore pounds of dried skim milk. Some 11 
lakh mothers and children receive milk 
through maternity and child health centres 
and about 11.5 lakh children at schools. 
Mid-day meals or milk is being provided to 
about 80 lakh children, 14 lakh in Madras, 
17 lakh in Kerala, 10 lakh in Punjab and 
the rest in other States. This programme 
launched with the assistance of CARE has 
been extended to Andhra Pradesh and Raja¬ 
sthan. 

The National Nutrition Advisory Commi¬ 
ttee of the Indian Council of Medical 
Research sponsors schemes for nutrition 
research, besides advising the government 
of India on nutrition matters. 

Prevention of Food Adulteration Acf^ 1954 
is now in force all over India, except Jammu 
& Kashmir. It provides for deterrent punish¬ 
ments to offenders and prohibits the manu¬ 
facture, import or sale of adulterated food 
articles. A Central Committee for Food 
Standards, set up under the Act, advises 
the Central and the State governments on 
questions relating to the administrathm of 
the Act. A Central Food Laboratory, also 
set up under the Act, carries out investi¬ 
gations to standardise methods of detection 
of food adulteration. 

Water supply and sanitation. The Natio¬ 
nal Water Supply and Sanitation Programme 
started in 1954 has completed about 369 
urban water supply schemes, 100 urban 
drainage schemes and 348 rural water supply 
and sanitation schemes, estimated to coH 
Rs.l02.I7 crores. A Water Supply and 
Sanitation Committee was appointed in 1960 
to assess requirements and suggest means 
for financing programmes to meet require¬ 
ments. 

Training and public health engineering is 
being given at the Ail India Institute of 
Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta, the 
Engineering College. Guiiidy, the Engineer¬ 
ing College, Roorkee and in other selected 
regional field centres. The Central Public 
Health Engineering Organisation has been 
set up for helping State governments in the 
preparation and execution of their schemes 
and for giving technical advice and guidance. 
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Ufeay relief and service. At the end of 
/1964, 4503 hospitals and 10,511 

_ ^isarics with a bed capacity of 2,76,226 

were established. 4,373 primary health 
centres and 8,444 maternity and child wel¬ 
fare centres were also established during 
the year. 


At the end of the year 1964 there were 
73,000 pharmacists, 65,063 nurses, 49,862 
midwives and 2,336 health visitors. The 
number of registered doctors was 1,03,024 
and dentists 5,259. 

The Health Insurance Scheme which pro¬ 
vides medical benefits to industrial workers 
now covers over 29.35 lakh workers in the 
countiy. Coal and mica mines workers 
also receive medical help through institutions 
lun by the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund 
and Mica Minos Labour Welfare Fund. 
Most of the big companies also provide 
medical relief to their employees. 

Under a scheme started in 1954 primary 
health centres were provided for rural areas. 
These centres are attached to the National 
Extension Blocks and cover on an average 
a population of 66,000. 4,373 such centres 
came into being by the end ofDecember 1964. 

Systems of medicine. The main medical 
system adopted by the government is the 
allopathic system of medicine. Nevertheless 
the Central and State governments are doing 
all that they can to encourage and develop 
indigenous systems of medicines like Ayur¬ 
veda and Unani. 

Ayurveda. A committee appointed under 
the chairmanship of K.N. Udupa in 1959 
studied the possibilities of extension of the 
ayurvedic system of medicines and made 
several recommendations. The Central Coun¬ 
cil of Ayurvedic Research was set up to 
advise the Government of India on the for¬ 
mulation of a co-ordinated policy of research 
in ayurveda and development of such re¬ 
search and allocation of central assistance 
to ayuiwedic research institutions The 
Central Institute of Research in indigenous 
systems of medicine, set up in 1953 at Jam¬ 
nagar, serves inpatients and outpatients and 
functions as a pathological research labo¬ 
ratory. A post-graduate training centre in 
ayurveda has been established at Jamnagar, 
in addition to some 94 avurveda colleges 
existing in several States. 


Homoeopathy. Homoeopathy is also one 
of the systems of mcdicin\' encouraged by 
the Government of India. There are 30 insti¬ 
tutions imparling training in homoeopathy 
now. Some of these institutions have been 
upgraded so as to provide a five year degree 
course di homoeopathy. Research on yogic 
treatment of clironic bronchitis and bron¬ 
chial asthma is conducted at Kaivalyadhama 
S M.Y.M. Samiti, Lonavala. 



Drug manufacture and control. Undkr i_ 

Drugs Act, the State governments are res¬ 
ponsible for controlling the quality of drugs 
which are manufactured, sold and distri¬ 
buted in the country. The Central govern¬ 
ment, however, assists the State govern¬ 
ments in enforcing control over the quality 
of manufactured drugs. The Drugs Tech¬ 
nical Advisory Board and the Drugs Con¬ 
sultative Committee advise the Central and 
State governments on the administration of 
the Drugs Act and secures uniformity of 
policy throughout India. The Central Drugs 
Laboratory, Calcutta, analyses and tests 
samples of drugs sent to it and certifies them 
for use. 


Drug manufacture. The B.C.G. Vaccine 
Laboratory established in Guindy in Mad¬ 
ras in 1948 is the main producer cf tuber¬ 
culin and B.C.G. v^accine. The Central 
Research Institute at Kasauli, established 
in 1905 supplies vaccines for cholera, rabies, 
anti-venom sera, tetanus toxoid, and influenza 
vaccines. The Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd. 
Pimpri, manufactures penicillin and other an¬ 
tibiotics. The Haffkine Institute at Bombay 
manufactures sulpha drugs and the Imper¬ 
ial Chemical Industries and Tatas manufa¬ 
cture B.H.C. (benzene hexachloride). 

Medical education. The Central Health 
Education Bureau established in 1956 co¬ 
ordinates and promotes medical education 
mthc country. The AH India Institute of 
Medical Science set up in 1956 runs gradu¬ 
ate and postgraduate courses, in medicine. 

Family planning. The family planning 
programme is intended to reduce the birth 
rates and to stabilise the population ai a 
level consistent with the requirements of 
national economy. In view of the rapid 
increase of population it has become nece¬ 
ssary to adopt family planning “not merely 
as a major development programme but 
as a nation-wide movement which embodies 
a basic attitude towards a better life for 
the individual, the family and the countiy”. 

The programme as outlined provides for 
(a) education and motivation for family 
planning (b) provision of services (c) train¬ 
ing (d) supplies (e) communication and moti¬ 
vation research (f) demographic research (gj 
medical and biological research. 

The Central Family Planning Board was 
constituted in 1956 to formulate family 
planning programmes. Family planning bo¬ 
ards are functioning in all the States. Dist¬ 
rict committees have also been formed 
Fulltime family planning officers arebemf- 
appointed in the States. 


By theend ol May, 1967, 2296145persons 
were reported to have been sterilisecl. 

^ LU.C.D. This programme was laun- 
cued in July 1965. So far 1,567 do-tors 
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trained in the techniques ofLU. 
^ertions and 731 static and 28 
'^units have been performing insert¬ 
ions. The total number of I.U.C.D. inserted 
Nvas 713566 by the end of May, 1967. 

Social welfare. Prohibition. Prohibition 
of intoxicated drinks and drugs has been 
oncKoftlic pet ideas of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Ever since the first satyagraha movement, 
Gandhiji has propagated the idea of prohi¬ 
bition. In 1937 when Congress ministries 
came into power in the majority of the pro¬ 
vinces, arrangements for enforcing prohibi- 
rion wciv started. Madras, Central Provin¬ 
ces and Berar(M.P.), Bihar, Orissa and 
North West Frontier Provinces passed legi¬ 
slation relating to prohibition between 1937- 
1939. When popular ministries resigned in 
1939, proliibition was held in abeyance. 
With the passing of the Constitution of 
India, the policy of prohibition received a 
fresh lease of life. One of the directive prin¬ 
ciples of the Constitution is that the State 
shall endeavour to bring about prohibition 
of the consumption except for medicinal 
purposes, of intoxicating drinks and drugs 
which are injurious to health. In 1954, a 
Prohibition Enquiry Committee was appoin¬ 
ted to suggest a programme and a machin¬ 
ery for the implementation of prohibition 
in the light of experience gained from the 
working of prohibition in the States until 
tlicn. rhe committee recommended that 
schemes of prohibition should be integrated 
with the country’s development plans. The 
recommendation was accepted by a resolut¬ 
ion of tiic Lok Sabha on March 31,1956. 
The Planning Commission has formulated 
a general programme of prohibition.lt has 
loft the Stales to fix target dates and to 
adopt their own methods in enforcing pro- 
hibiti-m iii accordance with the local 


conditions. The Commission has however, 
recommended the adoption by all States of 
cei iain mcaiUivs like the discontinuance of 
adverlisLMucnts and other inducements to 
drinking, stoppage of drinking in public 
prcmi-.cs, and such other indirect measures 
as will help the enforcement of direct 


pronioition. 

Prohibitioi:. iS an essentially voluntary 
social Wwifarc movement. Consequently 
suppoit of large sections of public opinion 
and active participation of social workers 
have to be canvassed in favour of prohi¬ 
bition and concrete administrative steps to 
pu'. the policy ij'to ettect without disturb¬ 
ing the economy of the States 1-avc to be 
a(I‘>ptcd by the v^arious State governments. 

The 1967 elections have brought non- 
rlongrcss governments to 8 States of the 
Lition and the policy of pronibu:on has 
received a shake-up. Haryana, one of the 
t'.t) States formed out of old Punjab, »c- 
nouiiccd mohib'nion even undvr aCmigicss 
Ministry ‘I ich first took over pov, or in the 


State. Kerala has scrapped tho^yj blj 
prohibition prevailing in tlic Stater But 
Madras, under a non-Congress government 
still swears by prohibition. Meanwhile, 
Maharashtra and Mysore both under Con- ! 
gress ministries are contemplating steps 
to relax prohibition. Gujarat another Con¬ 
gress-governed State continues to stand tor 
all-out prohibition. 

It remains to be seen how prohibition 
will work out in future. The main reason 
for the Stales to back out from prohibition 
is a shortage of funds. The fact that iii 
prohibited areas, illicit distillation is ram¬ 
pant enough to make prohibition a mockery 
is another factor, which weigh with State 
governments in evaluating the policy of pro¬ 
hibition. j 

Opium and ganja. By 1959 almost all the 
States in India have adopted total prohibition | 
of opium and ganja. In certain States, the 1 
use of opium on medicinal grounds has been 
permitted. ‘ 

Welfare measures for specified groups. 
Immoral traffic in women and girls is a 
punishable offence under the penal code. The 
penal code is supported by a special Act, 
the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Wo- ; 
men and Girls Act 1956, which provides 
for the suppression of immoral traffic in 
terms of the International Conventions 
signed at New York in May 1950, 

Juvenile delinquents. The problem of juve¬ 
nile delinquents is mainly the concern of 
Stale governments. The Central governm jiU 
however, has sponsored a care programme 
under which the States arc given assistance. 
Lnder the programme 40 remand homes, 

17 schools, 15 boys clubs and 5 probation 
hostels have been established. Almost all the 
States have passed Acts relating to delin¬ 
quent children. 

Beggars. Beggary is abolished partially 
in specified areas, for example railway pre- i 
raises, and public places in the States. There . 
are various institutions in the States for the 
custody, care and assistance of beggats. 
There arc 8 such institutions in Maharash¬ 
tra and Gujarat, 8 in West Bengal, 7 in Ma¬ 
dras, 8 in Kerala and 3 in Delhi; U.P., 
M.P., Mysore have one such institution 
each. 

Central Social Welfare Board. Central 
Social Welfare Board was set up in August 
1953. Its functions are to survey the needs 
and requirements of social welfare orc,ani- 
sations, evaluate their programmes and 
projects, co-ordinate the assistance given by 
the States and the Centre and promote the j 
development of voluntary organisations 
where there arc none. Social welfare advi¬ 
sory boards have been set up in different 
States. 

'the scheme of rural welfare known as 
Welfare Extension Piojects was sponsored 
by the Central Board in 1954. Each of 
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toy Cl f an area of 25 to 30 villages 
ationof above 20,000. Thesch- 

__ ^es for community creches and 

a nun^r of basic schools, maternity and 
infant health services, literacy and social 
education for women, arts and crafts cent¬ 
res and recreational activities. Since 1961, 
the Mahila Mandals (women’s organisa¬ 
tions) have been entrusted with the working 
of this project. 


A similar scheme for urban areas is also 
being worked out. The scheme provides 
community welfare centres for residents of 
slum areas, starting of creches, pre-natal 
and post-natal advisory services, infant 
health centres, hobby clubs, vocational guid¬ 
ance and training in arts and crafts for 
women. 


Holiday homes for children and night 
i shelters in big industrial cities arc also part 
of the social welfare scheme. The Indian 
Council of Child Welfare looks after holi- 
' day homes. The Bharat Sevak Samaj is in 
charge of night shelters. 

Social and Moral Hygiene andAftercare Pr(?- 
This programme is intended to pro¬ 
vide after-care and rehabilitation of resetfed 
I women and adults and children discharged 
I from correctional, non-correctional and 
care institutions. The programme is imple¬ 
mented by the State governments. The 
Central Social Welfare Board and the State 
Social welfare Boards assist in an advisory 
capacity. 

Relief and rehabilitation. In the wake 
of the partition of the old India, many 
Hindus in Pakistan had fled to India. The 
Crovernment of India had to make arr¬ 
angements to rehabilitate such displaced 
persons. More than 41 lakh persons dis¬ 
placed from the East Pakistan migrated to 
India. The Government of India has rehabi¬ 
litated over 6,57,000 of these displaced fami¬ 
nes, and a sum of Rs 202 crores was pro¬ 
vided for their relief. 47,40,000 persons dis¬ 
placed from West Pakistan migrated to India. 
A sum of Rs 198 crores has been spent 
lor their relief and rehabilitation. Similar 
rehabilitation was provided to displaced 
persons from Kashmir, in the form of an 
payment which comes to Rs,1,000 
lor families settled on agricultural lands 
and Rs 3500 for those engaged in pursuits 
other than agriculture. 

Dandakaranya scheme. An area of 30.052 
^ square miles in selected areas in border 
districts of Madhya Pradesh and Orissa 
has been reclaimed mainly with the purpose 
of resettling displaced population from 
Last Pakistan. The Dandakaranya Develop- 
tnejit Authority ivas set up in September 
1938. Over 1.7 lakh acres have been fully 
reclaimed and 12,095 families were moved 
to the project area by 1966. Malaria has 


been eradicated 
and medical and 


from the settlement 
educational facilities 



been provided for the resettled population. 


Emergency Relief Organisation. XcownUy- 
wide organisation known as the Emergency 
Relief Organisation has been set up to pro¬ 
vide relief in time of floods, famine, earth¬ 
quakes etc. Prime Minister’s National Relief 
Fund founded in 1947 is mainly utilised to 
provide relief to people affected by national 
calamities like floods, earthquakes or cyclo¬ 
nes etc. 


Community projects. The Community De¬ 
velopment Programme, which aims at the 
individual and collective welfare of India’s 
vast rural population was launched on Octo¬ 
ber 2, 1952 in 55 selected projects, each 
project covering an area of about 500 sq. 
miles, with about 300 villages and a popula¬ 
tion of about 2 lakhs.lt is a programme 
of aided self - help to be planned and 
implemented by the villagers them¬ 
selves, the government offering only techni¬ 
cal guidance and financial assistance. Its 
objectives are to develop self-reliance in the 
individual,and initiative in theviUage commu¬ 
nity. Community thinking and collective 
action are encouraged through people’s 
institutions like the panchayats, co-operative 
societies, vikas mandals, etc. 

Agriculture receives the highest priority 
in the programme, it being the mainstay of 
the rural population. Among other activities 
included are provision of better communi¬ 
cations, improvement in health and sanit¬ 
ation, better housing, wider education, meu' 
sures for women’s and children’s welfare, 
development of cottage and small scale 
industries etc. 

The programme is implemented in units 
of blocks, each comprising generally, 100 
villages with an area of 150—200 sq. mile: 
and a population ranging between sixty 
and seventy thousand. Before April 1958,tlie 
programme was being carried out in three 
different phases. Under the revised paltsun, 
on completion of a period of intensive deve¬ 
lopment for five years, the blockc.Ucrs the 
second stage, during which development is 
continued with a relatively reduc:d budget 
provision under the Community Develop* 
ment Programme for another five years, 
but with increased provision from the resp¬ 
ective subject-matter departments. Before 
entering on the first stage, every block under¬ 
goes a “pre-extension phase” of one year 
during which the programme is exclusively 
confined to agricultural development. 

Till the end of December 1965, 5,259 
stage I and stage II blocks w'crc set up, cover¬ 
ing about 5.67 lakh villages and a population 
of 40.46 crores. 

The following table shows progress of 
community develupiacnt project^., Slate- 
wise at the beginning of 1966. 









Coverage of Comniunitv Development Programme. 
(as on January 1, 1966) 



State/Union 

territory 


No. of blocks 
into which 
delimited 


No. of blocks allotted 


Pre¬ 

extension 


Stage 1 Stage II 


Post-stage 

II 


Total 


Area 

Population Villages covered 
covered covered (in hundred 
(in lakhs) (in hundreds) sq. kras) 


Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 
Bihar 
Gujarat 

Jammu & Kashmir 
Kerala 

Ma<1fiya Pradesh 
Madras 
Maharashtra 
Mysore 
Nagaland 
Orissa 

Punjab (including Haryana) 
Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
Andaman «& Nia'>bar Isl 
Dadra & Nagar Ha^ eli 
Delhi 

Goa, Daman & Diu 
Himachal Pradesh 
Manipur 
N.E.RA. 

Pondicherry 
Tripura 

All India 


445x 


224 

139 

82 

445 

334 

271 

2,749 

160 

8 

68 

57 

27 

160 

118 

257 

1,220 

575 


219 

310 

46 

575 

452 

677 

1,739 

224 


79} 

116^ 

28} 

224 

194 

186 

1,870 

70 


10 

45 

15 

70 

32 

66 

1,233 

143 


84 

38 

21 

143 

162 

16 

387 

416 


218 

117 

81 

416 

309 

704 

4,431 

375 


59 

245 

71 

375 

303 

141 

1,302 

425 


222^ 

135 

67} 

425 

328 

359 

3,066 

268 


134 

93 

41 

268 

217 

264 

1,920 

17 


9 

2 

6 

17 

4 

8 

165 

307 


127 

153 

27 

307 

174 

465 

1,558 

229 


79 

103 

47 

229 

192 

213 

1,219 

232 


90 

99 

43 

232 

189 

322 

3,423 

899ax 


401i 

400 

96 

897i 

690 

1,126 

2,936 

341 


240 

64 

37 

341 

301 

385 

874 

s 5 

“l 

2 


2 

5 

0.6 

4 

83 

2 



2 


2 

0.6 

1 

5 

5 



2 

3 

5 

3.0 

3 

15 

11 


ii 



11 

5.5 

2.5 

37 

38 


9 

i9 

io 

38 

13.6 

104 

282 

14 


4 

8 

2 

14 

6,7 

1.9 

223 

41 

*8 

15 

15 

3 

41 

3.4 

22 

814 

4 


1/2 

H 

2 

4 

3.7 

4 

5 

15 


9 

4 

2 

15 

9.4 

49 

105 

5,261* 

17 

2,315 

2,167 

759§ 

5,259^ 

4,046 

5,669 

31,661 


X 

XX 


Since been re-delimited into 321 blocks. 

Only li marginal Blocks remain to be taken up in Uttar Pradesh. 

Excludes 10 Vi adddlonal C.D. Blocks on account of Tribal Development Blocks. 


HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 




















HEDULED& BACKWARD CLASSES 


Scheduled Custes and Tribes are so 
called because they are included in the 5th 
&6th schedules to the Constitution. These 
\ are low-caste people (called Harijans) spread 
all over India and include indigenous tri¬ 
bes concentrated in special areas. 

The Constitution' has made special 
provisions for the amelioration and better¬ 
ment of the Harijans. Certain privileges are 
also granted to castes and classes which 
are backward economically, educationally 
and culturally. Article 17 of the Constitut¬ 
ion has abolished untouchability and prohi¬ 
bited the disabilities consequent thereon 
, (Arts. 15,19, 25,29). The Constitution has 
^ also enjoined the promotion of the educat- 
^ ional and economic interests of the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Tribes and other back¬ 
ward classes (Art.46). The State is bound 
to give due recognition to the rights of 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes in making 
appointments to public serviccs(Art. 335) 
and to provide special representation in 
Parliament and State Legislatures (Arts.330 
332, & 334) for a period of 20 years from 
the commencement of the Constitution,as 
amended in 1959. The Constitution also 
provides for a minister to be in charge of 
tribal welfare in the States of Bihar, Mad¬ 
hya Pradesh and Orissa (Art. 164) and fora 
[ special officer for the Scheduled Castes and 
} Tribes to be appointed by the President for 
( the whole of India. Special provisions for 
[ the administration and control of scheduled 

^ and tribal areas are contained in Art. 

244 and in the 5th and 6th schedules to the 
Constitution. 

Population of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes 


fl961 ce/LwsJ 


Stutc/Union 

territory 

Schedulca 

Castes 

Scheduled 

Tribes 

India 

6,45,11,114 

2,98.83,470 


States 


Andhra Pradesh 

49,73,616 

13,24,368 

Assam 

1M,156 

20.68,364 

Bihar 

65,36,875 

42,04,770 

Gujarat 

13,67,255 

27,54,446 

Jammu & Kashmir 2,68,530 


Kerala 

14,22,057 

2,70.996 

Madliya Prad»-*sh 

42,53,024 

66,78,410 

Madras 

60,72,536 

2,52.646 


Maharashtra 

22,26,914 

23,97,159 

Mysore 

31,17,232 

1,92,096 

Nagaland 

126 

3,43,697 

Orissa 

27,63,858 

42,23,757 

Punjab (including 



Haryana) 

41,39,106 

14,132 

Rajasthan 

33,59.640 

23,09,447 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,54,17,245 


West Bengal 

69,50,726 

20,63,883 

Union territories 


Andaman & Nicobar 


Islands 

, , 

14,122 

Dadra & Nagar 



Havel i 

985 

51,261 

Delhi 

3,41,555 


Himachal Pradesh 

3,69,916 

1,08.194 

Laccadive, Minicoy & 


Amindivi Islands 


23,391 

Manipur 

13,376 

2,49,049 

North-East Frontiei 

r 


Agency 


5,042 

Pondicherry 

56,861 


Tripura 

1,19,725 

3,60,070 


Untouchability. The UntouchabliliiytOlfen- 
cc)Act, 1955 penalises persons who prevent 
others from entering a place of public worship 
or deny access to any public place like hotels, 
shops, educational institutions etc. ('n the 
ground of untouchability. The government 
has also sponsored a regular publicity cam¬ 
paign against untouchability. Many private 
agencies such as the Mui ijan Sewak .S’.ingh, 
the Bliaratiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh, the 
Servants of India Society, the Tata Institute 
ofSocialScience co-operate with tiic govern¬ 
ment in eradicating untouchability. The 
government provides financial assistance to 
sudi agencies. During the First and Second 
Plan periods, the government has disbursed 
grants-in-aid amounting to over acrore of 
rupees to private agencies on this account. 

Representation in Legislatures. Under Arii* 
cles 33(1,332,334 of the Constitution, scais 
proportionate as far as possible to their 
population in the States, have been reserved 
for the Scheduled Castes and Tribes in the 
LokSabhaand the State Vidlian Sabhasfoi 
a period of twenty years after the inaugu¬ 
ration of the Constitution. ^ 










SCHEDULED & BACKWARD CLASSES 

Seats Reserved for Scheduled Castes and Sclicduled Tribes 
in Parliament and State Legislatures 


Sl 



In Parliament 


In State 

Legislatures 


Total No. of 
seats in the 
House of the 
People 

Sche¬ 

duled 

Castes 

Sche¬ 

duled 

Tribes 

Total No. of 
seats in the 
Legislative 
Assembly 

Sche¬ 

duled 

Castes 

Sche¬ 

duled 

Tribes 

Andhra Pradesh 

41 

States 

6 

2 

287 

40 

11 

/\ssam 

14 

1 

o 

126 

8 

10 

Bihar 

53 

7 

5 

318 

45 

29 

Gujarat 

24 

2 

3 

168 

11 

22 

Jammu & Kashmir 

6 



75 

ii 


Kerala 

19 

2 


133 

2 

Madliya Pradesh 

37 

5 

*8 

296 

39 

61 

Madras 

39 

7 


234 

42 

2 

Maharashtra 

45 

3 

*3 

270 

15 

16 

Mysore 

27 

4 


216 

29 

2 

Nagaland 

I 



140 

22 

34 

Orissa 

20 

*3 

*5 

Punjab (including Hao'ana) 23 

5 


161 

33 

21 

Rajasthan 

23 

4 

3 

184 

31 

Uttar Pradesh 

85 

18 


425 

89 

i7 

West Bengal 

40 

8 

*2 

280 

56 

Andaman & Nicobar Islands 1 

Union territories 




Dadra & Nagar Haveli 

1 

i 





Delhi 

5 





Goa, Daman and Diu 

2 






Himachal Pradesh 

4 





• • 

Laccadive, Minicoy & 
Amindivi Islands 

1 






Manipur 

2 


'i 




N.E.F.A. 

1 






Pondicherry/ 

1 


i 




Tripura 

2 





Total 

517 

77 

• 35 

3238 

471 

227 


Representation in the senices. 12^ per 
cent of the vacancies for which recruitment 
is made by open competition on all India 
basis and 16J per cent of the vacancies 
to which recruitment is made otherwise are 
re-erved for the Scheduled Castes, To facili¬ 
tate their adequate representation, concess¬ 
ions such as exemption in age lirnits, 
relaxation in the standard of suitability, 
qualification, selection subject to fulfilling 
the minimum standard of efficiency, have 
been given to scheduled Castes and Tribes. 
The principle of reservation has been exten¬ 
ded to services filled by promotion through 
competitive examinations limited lo depart¬ 
mental candidates. If suitable candidates 
are not available for the rGserv'ed posts, an 
equal number of reservations is carried for¬ 
ward to the next recruitment. 

Scheduled and tribal trc«s. As provided 


in the 6th schedule, one Regional Council | 
and five District Councils have been set up 
in the districts of the United Khasi-Jaintia | 
Hills, Garo Hills, Mizo Hills, North Cachar 
Hills and Mikir Hills. Under the 5th Sche¬ 
dule to the Constitution, Tribes Advisory 
Councils have been set up in the States of 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharaslitra, Madras, Orissa, Pun¬ 
jab, Rajasthan and West Bengal. These 
councils advise the Governors on all matt¬ 
ers concerning the welfare of the Schedu¬ 
led Tribes. Tribes Advisory Committees -j 
have also been formed in the Union terri- | 
tones of Himachal Pradesh, Manipur, Tri- , 
pura and Andaman and Nicobar Islands. i 

Welfare of Scheduled Castes. Under Arti¬ 
cle 338 of the Constitution, the President 
has appointed a special officer lo look after 
all matters relating to the safeguards for 
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SCHEDULED & BACKWARD CLASESS 

kJ‘J 

Castes and Tribes. A tribal 
for Assam has been appoin 



by the Government of India to super¬ 
vise the tribal welfare work in the autono¬ 
mous districts and tlic plains of Assam. 
Two central advisory boards consisting of 
members of Parliament and public workers, 
one for tribal welfare and the other for 
Harijan welfare, have been constituted to 
advise the Government of India on all matters 
relating to the welfare of these classes. 
Welfare departments have been set up in 
almost all the States of India and in most of 
the Union territories. 

Education. The Government of India has 
taken a number of measures to provide 
increased educational facilities totheSched- 
uled Castes and Tribes, especially in vocati¬ 
onal and technical training. The concessions 
include free tuition, stipends, scholarships 
and the ppvision of books, stationery and 
other equipments. Mid-day meals are also 
provided in almost all places. The Govern¬ 
ment of India has also .extended the sch¬ 
eme for grant of scholarships so as to bene¬ 
fit other backward classes. 17.5 percent 
merit scholarships granted by the Centre to 
the de.serving students of the lower income 
groups are reserved for backward comm¬ 
unities. Some of the State governments also 
offer similar scholarships. Reservation of 
scats, lowering of minimum qualifying 
marks, and raising of maximum age limit 
for appointment arc among the other con¬ 
cessions extended by the government to the 


scheduled castes and backward classes m 
all technical and educational institutions. 

Economic measures. About 26 lakh persons 
belonging to scheduled tribes practise 
shifting cultivation. As a first step in stopp¬ 
ing this practice of shifting cultivation, the 
government has alloted 5,778 acres for the 
settlement of shifting cultivators in Assam. 
Colonisation schemes have been started in 
many States and nearly 1,548 families in 
Bihar, 360 in Madhya Pradesh, 2,960 in Ori¬ 
ssa and 13,229 in Tripura have been settled 
under this scheme. Schemes to reclaim 
waste land by improving irrigation facilities 
and distributing it among the members 
of Scheduled Castes and Tribes arc in op¬ 
eration in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat, 
Madras, Orissa arid Uttar Pradesh. Facilities 
for the purchase of livestock, fertilisers, 
agricultural implements arc also being given 
to these classes. Development of cottage 
industries through loans, subsidies and tra¬ 
ining centres specially meant for the sche¬ 
duled castes and backward classes is also 
being tried in many States. 

Tribal development blocks. During the 
Second Plan period 43 tribal development 
blocks were started with a total outlay of 
Rs. 37 lakhs spread over 10 years. Four 
hundred and fifty such blocks were slr.rted 
during the Third Plan period, each block 
with a coverage of about 200 sq. miles and 
25,000 people of whom at least 66.6 percent 
are tribals. 


TOURISM 


. The Government of India is paying spe¬ 
cial attention to the development of touri¬ 
sm in India, both for its contribution to 
^ international understanding and amity and 
lor Its returns in foreign exchange. Tourist 
ofTices have been opened at all important 
cities III India and outside. The State govern¬ 
ments arc also endeavouring to develop 
tourism by providing information facilities 
}o tourists, and by opening tourist bunga¬ 
lows in places where accommodation is not 
otherwise available. 

But apparently what is being done is not 
good enough. Spain with a population of 
only 31 million earned over Rs 750crorcs 
Worth of foreign exchange (I billion dollars! 
Irom tourists in 1966. This is more or less 
equal to the consortium aid which India 
J^ceivcs annually as loan from outside, 
jrcccc, a tiny bit of land compur^ to 
. India earned as much as 100 million doll¬ 
ars from tourism and Yugoslavia, despite 
Its Communist regime gathered up more 


than 150 million dollars. In contrast, India 
with its huge extent, its scenic diversity. 
Its quaint and varying customs its colour¬ 
ful festivals, hoary past and unique speci¬ 
mens of fine art as in Ajanta and archite¬ 
cture like that of the Taj earned only 34 
million dollars in 1966. 

Of course, there arc many difficulties to 
be tided over. Medium-sized hotels, good 
food suiting the ta.stes of foreigners and 
quickci transport arc some things lacking 
m India. And as if these are not bad 
enougn, India has a number ofoiU-modcd 
and annoying government regulations, not 
the least among which is prohibition.How'- 
cver the authorities are alive to these handi¬ 
caps which are being remedied steadily if 
rather tardily. 

Tourist centres. Wc give below alisl of 
plac^ In India, which will be of interest to 
foreign tourists. 

Mount Abu, in Rajasthan i.j one of the 
prettiest hill stations of India, it is a sacred 
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place of pilgrimage to the Jains, 
sights are: Dilwara Jain temples 
cent.A.D.) containing some of the 
marble carvings in India, Achalgarh- 
temples (15th-16th cent.), Nakki Talaoan an 
exquisite lake, Arbuda Dcvi—a shrine cut 
in rock, and the ruins of an ancient town, 
Chandravati. 


Agra, the City of the Taj, lies on the banks 
of the Janiuna. Apart from Taj Mahal,the 
important sights are: The fort begun by 
Akbar but completed by Sjiah Jehan, the 
MotiMazjid or the Pearl Mosque, the Tomb 
of Itimad-ud-DauIa father of the empress 
Nur Jehan, Akbar’s tomb at Sikandra about 
five miles from Agra, and the ruins ofFate- 
hpur Sikri (the city of victory) about 23 
miles from Agra, built by Akbar, but aban¬ 
doned after 14 years for shortage of water. 

Ahmedabad, the capital of Gujarat, is the 
second largest textile centre in India. Kno¬ 
wn as Kamavathi in ancient times, it was 
renamed Ahmedabad—the City of Ahmed-in 
the 15th century. The city contains numerous 
monuments of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, most of them the products of a syn¬ 
thesised Indo-Islamic culture. 

Ajanta wid Ellora, near Aurangabad in 
Maharashtra, contain some of the most 
beautiful rock-cut caves in India. The 
Ajanta Caves about 66 miles from Auran¬ 
gabad number 29 and were originally 
Buddhist shrines and monasteries built as 
far back ab the 2nd century B. C. They pre¬ 
sent a unique combination of painting, scul¬ 
pture and architecture covering a period of 
some nine centuries, from the 2nd cent. B.C. 


Ellova Caves, 34 in number are about 15 
miles from Aurangabad and comprise 
Hindu, Jain and Buddhist shrines. The 
Kailash temple (Hindu) is the finest of the 
Ellora group and the biggest cave temple 
in India. 

Ajmer, in Rajasthan is a Hindu and Mus¬ 
lim centre. Sights of interest are:theTomb 
of Khwaja Sahib(a Muslim saint), Ana 
Sagar lake and Taragarh, a fortress built 
by Akbar. 


AfLhabad, also known as Prayag is at 
,.hc confluencs: >f the Ganga and the Jamu- 
na in Uttar Fradesh.lt is a sacred bathing 
pi.Tce for Hindus, and the Kumbha Mela, a 
religioi.'s fair held every 12 years, attracts 
pilgrim^ from all over India. Allahabad is 
a modern town, with a big university and is 
the homeiown ofthe Nehrus. 

Almora, ihe headquarters of the district 
ot the s:une name in U.P. U the niain town 
in the Kumaon Hills. H isi an ancient town 
aiv.l one of lae finest hill stations in India. 
Nv.in’ Tul, however, is the most beautiful 
hill sijLioninthe Kumaon Hills. 


Alwar, the headquarters of a ^rjl cmlvJ 
family during British days, is midway bet¬ 
ween Delhi and Jaipur and is well-known 
for its palaces, lakes, museum and armoury. 

Amritsar, a city in the Punjab, is the 
headquarters of the Sikh community and 
held in high veneration by the Sikhs. The 
(Sikh) Golden Temple at Amritsar, is a bui¬ 
lding of exquisite beauty, surrounded by a 
lake. Other places of interest are Baba 
Atal Tower, Ram Bagh Gardens, Fort 
Govind Garh and Jalianwalla Bagh Mem¬ 
orial. 

Aurangabad, in Maharashtra, apart from 
its proximity to the Ajanta and Ellora caves 
and the Daulatabad fort, has many histori¬ 
cal mouments of its own like Bibi-ka-Muq- 
bara, the tomb of Aurangzeb’s wife which 
is an imitation of the Taj, and Panchakki 
(old water mill) 

Badami, in Mysore State is famous for 
its Hindu temples and sculptured caves of 
the 6th cent. A.D. 

Baitgalore, the csLplisd of Mysore is a heal¬ 
th resort. It is a well laid out city with ^ 
every modem convenience. Places of interest 
are: Lai Bagh, Maharaja’s • Palace, Tippu’s 
Palace, Venkataramana Swamy Temple and 
Vidhan Soudha(new secretariat). The Indian 
Institute of Science, the Bharat Electronics, 
Hindustan Aircraft, Hindustan Machine 
Tools and Indian Telephone Industries arc 
also situated in and near Bangalore. 

Baroda, the former capital of the princely 
State of Baroda and now part of Gujarat 
State is some 250 miles north of Bombay. ' 
Places of interest are: Laxmi Vilas Palace, 
one of the most beautiful palaces in India, 
Old Nazar Bagh Palace, Museum and Public 
Park, Jubilee Garden, Kirti Mandir and 
Baroda University. 

Beiur, in Mysore State and near to Banga- , 
lore is famous for its elaborately sculptuicd 
temples of the Hoysala period. TheChenna 
KesavaTemple in Beiur, built inlI16A.D- 
is the most beautiful temple in Beiur. 

Banat as.or Varanasi or Kasi, in Uttar Prad" 
esh is the most sacred Hindu city in India* 

It is bounded by two tributaries of th^ 
Ganga- Vanina on the north and Asi oh : 
the south. This city was founded around 
1200 B.C. Places of interest are; Vishwana- 
th Temple, Bharat Mata Temple, Manman-v 
dir (converted as an observatory in the 17tn 
century), AurangzelVs Mosque, Ramiiagat, 
Fort. Sarnath Temple, where Buddha is sup' 
posed to have preached his first serr.ton. 
and Banaras Hindu Univeisity. 

BharalDur, in Rajasthan is famous for 0“^ 
historic fort. 

BhuhancsYMr,\,\\o present capital ofOris^^^ 
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'ay the Cathedral City of India on 
its numerous temples. Places 
arc* LingarajTemple, Muk'esvvar 
Temple, Parasurameswar Temple and Raj 
Rani Temple. The Jain and Buddhist rock- 
cut caves of Khandagiri and Udayagiri and 
Asoka's Rock Edict at DhauUare also near 
Bhubaneswar. 



Cape Comorin or Kanyakumari, the" 
thernmost tip of India, was formerly 
of Kerala, but is now part of the Madras 
State. The Temple at Cape Comorin dedi¬ 
cated to the virgin goddess (Kannya Kiimari) 
is a place of pilgrimage to Hindus. The 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal meet at 
Cape Comorin. 


Bijapur, originally the capital of the old 
Adilshahi Sultans of Bijapur and now part 
of Mysore, abounds in architectural wealth. 
Jami Mazjid, the biggest mosque in South 
.India, Gol Gumbaz the tomb of Mahamm- 
ad Adil Shah and the second largest dome 
in the world, also called the whispering Gall¬ 
ery, Mehtar Mahal, Ashar Mahal, Gagan 
Mahal, Chini Mahal, Mecca Mazjid, Ibrahim 
Roza (tomb and mosque of Ibrahim II), Jod 
Gombaz (double tomb) and Bara Kaman 
Mazjid are among the most interesting sights 
in Bijapur. 

Bikaner, formerly the seat of another 
Indian Prince, lies deep in the Thar desert in 
Rajasthan. Among the important sights are 
Bikaner Fort, Lalgarh Palace, Gajner Palace 
and Bhandsar Temple. 

Bombay, the capital of Maharashtra, and 
the Gateway of India, is one of the finest 
harbours in India and a leading centre of 
finance and industry. Places of interest 
arc: the Gateway of India, .\ppollo Bunder, 
Prince of Wales Museum, Victoria Termin¬ 
us of the Central Railway. Braboume Stadi¬ 
um, Malabar Hill, Hanging Gardens and 
Kamala Nehru Park, Victoria Gardens and 
Albert Mseiim. There are also a number of 
places near Bombay that are tourist attract¬ 
ions. Among them arc Juhu (Beach), Vihar 
lake (the city’s source of water supply) 
Kanheri rock-cut caves, Vajreshwari temple 
and hot springs, Nirmal temple and lake, 
Pali hot springs, Elcphanta Caves, Aarey 
Milk Colony, Oil refineries at Trombayand 
the Atomic Energy Centre, also at Trombay. 

Buddha Gaya, near Gaya in Bihar is a 
Buddhist centre of ‘ pilgrimage. It contains 
the famous medicavaUempie near theBodhi 
Tree under vshich Buddha is reputed to 
have received enlightenment. 

Calcutta, was until 1912, the capital of 
the Government of India. It is now the com- 
Ticrcial capital of India. It is the centre of 
the great industries—jute, lea, hides and 
skins, coal and lac. Places of interest are 
Victoria Memorial (piclurc gallery and 
museum), Indian Museum, Zoological 
gardens, the Jain Temple, the Kalighat Tem¬ 
ple, Belvedere House, originally the resid¬ 
ence of British Viceroys when they visited 
Calcutta and now made the National Lib¬ 
rary, Raj Bhavan (the residence of Governor 
of WostBengal), Marble Palace,Fort William, 
Eden Gardens. Dalhousic Square and Dhak- 
shineswar Temple. 


Chandigarh, the capital of Punjab and 
Haryana is a new city planned and built on 
modem lines. The city is situated near Kalka 
railway station of the Northern Railway. 

Conjeevaram (Kanchipuram) in Madras 
State, is regarded as the Banaias of South 
and is some 45 miles to the south-east of the 
city of Madras. It is one of the seven holy 
cities of India. There are over 1,000 temples 
in this town, the most important among 
which are: Kailasnath Temple, Vaikunth 
Perumal Temple (both over 1,000 years old), 
Ekambareswar Temple, built some 400 years 
ago, and the Vedaraja Perumal Temple. 

Chitoregarh or Chittor, in Rajasthan, the 
ancien t capital of the Rajput State of Mewar, 
is celebrated alike in legend and history. The 
main attraction in Chittor is the fort, 
within which are two towers, the Kirti Stam- 
bha and the Jaya Stambha. 

Cochin, one of the major ports of India 
and the finest in the East lies more or less in 
the centre of Kerala. The port is a complex 
of three towns and several islands, one of 
them man-made. There are many ancient 
monuments in this area, including the tornb 
of Vasco da Gama, the Portuguese captain, 
who discovered the sea-route to India. Other 
places of interest are* Jewish Synagogue, 
Dutch palace and Bolghatty, a lovely island 
overlooking the Cochin harbour, where a 
palace originally built by the Dutch, now 
serves as a tourist bungalow. 

Coonoor, is a hill-station in the N4giri 
Hills in the Madras State. Sim’s Park (con¬ 
taining a collection of plants). Low’s Water¬ 
fall, and the hill fort of Tiger Rock are the 
main tourist attractions in Coonoor. 

Darjeeling, in West Bengal is on the Hima¬ 
layan slope and is one of tlie famous hill- 
stations of India. It is 370 miles north of 
Calcutta. Places of interest are: GovcrnnicJit 
House, Town Hall, Museum, Observatory 
Hill, Natural History Botanical Gardens, 
Birch Hill Park, Senchal Lakes, Ghoom 
Monastery and Tiger Hill. 

Daulatiihad, in Maharashtra, near Aur¬ 
angabad, has a rock-hewn 12ih centurv' for¬ 
tress. Close by is the tomb of the Moghul 
emperor Aurangzeb, 

Delhi (Old and NewO. Old Delhi, also 
called Shahjahanabad, was the at of the 
old Moghul emperors and is situau^d on the 
banks of the Jamuna. It has a history’ going 
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3,000 yer.rs. Within an area 
miles round about Delhi many 
flourished and decayed. As a 
Delhi and its neighbourhood is re¬ 
plete with historical monuments. 


New Delhi, the scat of the present govern¬ 
ment, is a modern city, which was built by 
the British administration in 1920. 

Places of interest in and around Delhi are: 
Red Fort, Jama Masjid, Rajghat (Gandhiji's 
Samadhi), Ashoka Pillars, Feroze Shah 
Kbtia, Purana Quila, Humayun’s Tomb, Isa 
Khan's Tomb, Lodi Park and Lodi Tombs, 
Safdar Jang’s Tomb, Kutab Minar, Tughla- 
qabad, War Memorial Arch, Rashtrapati 
Bhayan, Parliament House, Nehru Samadhi, 
National Museum and Jantar Mantar Obser- 
> atory. 


Ernakulcnn, in Kerala State, lies on one 
side of the Cochin harbour and is famous 
for its backwaters. 


Fatehpiir Sikn\. This city was founded by 
Akbar. Chief items of interest are: Buland 
Darwaja, Jami Masjid, Panch Mahal, House 
of Birbal and Khas Mahal. 

Golconcla, in Andhra Pradesh, is about 5 
miles from Hj'dcrabad and is rich in histo¬ 
rical monuments, including the ancient 
Crolconda fort. 

Gwalior, in Madhya Pradesh famous for 
its beautiful fort lies about 200 miles to the 
south of Delhi. The Chief items of interest 
arc; Gwalior fort, including Raja Man 
Singh's Palace, Tansen’s Tomb, Rani Lak- 
shmi Bai’s Chhatri, Tomb of Mahomed 
Ghaus, lami Mazjid, State Museum, King 
George Pari: and Zoo and Motimahal Palace. 

HuIehUi, in Mysore about 10 miles from 
Bclur was the ancient capital of the Hoysala 
kings. Though much of the city was destro¬ 
yed, some Jain and Hindu temples still 
remain. The twin temples, Hoysaleswara 
and Shanthaleswara with a Nandi pavilion 
in front are the most beautiful of the survi¬ 
ving temples. 


Gallery, Salarjung Museum 
Museum and Public Gardens. 


-<§L 


Jaipur, the capital of Rajasthan, is ^own 
as the “Pink City'’ It is a well laid out 
modern city. Places of interest arc: Maha¬ 
raja’s Palace, Jai Singh’s Observatory, Amber 
(ancient capital), Hawa Mahal, Palace 
Armoury, School of Arts, Public Library, 
and Museum. 


Jamshedpur, \nB\hzir, is India’s steel town* 

Jodhpur, in Rajasthan, once the capital of 
a princely State, stands on a low range of. 
sandstone hills and is famous for its fort, 
which is perhaps the finest and the most 
striking in Rajasthan. 

Jog Fads or Gersoppa Falls, is on Shara- 
vathi river in Mysore State. It has a height 
of 830i*ect, with a width of 230 ft. 

Jimagadh, situated below the famous Gir- 
nar Hill is one of the most ancient cities of 
India. The Gir Forest, where the Asian lion 
is found, is in Junagadh. 

Kashmir, justly famous as the Garden of 
India, is the northernmost tip of India. The 
chief tourist attractions arc: Moghul Gar¬ 
dens like Slialimar, Chashmashahi, Accha- 
bal and Nizhat, lakes like Dal Lake, Wular 
Lake and Anchar Lake, and places of histo¬ 
rical importance like Martand Temple, Pan- 
darinthan Temple, Avanti Pura, Pari Mahal 
and Sankaracharya Hill. 


Khajuraho, in Chhattarpur, Madhya Pra¬ 
desh was once tbc capital of the Chandela 
kings and is famous for its magnificent tem¬ 
ples. These temples represent a synthesis of 
medicaval India’s art of stone-carving and 
architecture at its very best. 


Kodaikanal, one of the famous hill stations 
of India is in Palni Hills, Madras State. 
Waterfalls and fine views ail round make 
Kodaikanal an especially delightful place. 

Kolar Gold Fields, in Mysore State is about 
90 miles from Bangalore. The mines have 
been nationalised. 


IJampi, in Mysore State is the ruined capi¬ 
tal of the old Viiayanagar Empire. The 
ruins arj about 000 years old and are descri¬ 
bed as '‘xirtually a vast open air museum of 
I lip.du moniimcr ts in the Oravidian style of 
:irchitcc:u:c.” 

in Uttar Pradesh, is on the bank^ 
of thoGanga an-J i»sa red place for Hindus* 
Bveiy tweir h ycni a religious faircr.llod Kum¬ 
bha -Mela is held here in which Hindu (!c- 
votc. s from ail o' er Ind'a parlicip'a'e. 

Hyderabad - SccunderahaiK the twin city 
linked togclli* r by ih:- Hussain Sagar (lake) 
is the capital of Andhra Pradesh Places of 
interest are: ih-. Ciiar Mir:ar huili in I5‘'L 
Osmania Unvo'iiy, Siatc Miiscum end Art 


Konarak, in Orissa, is about 41 miles from 
Bhubaneswar and 53 miles from Puri. It is 
famous for the great temple of Sun-god also 
called the Black Pagoda. The temple was 
built to represent the celestial chariot of the 
Sun-god. Standing in lonely splendour among 
the sand dunes of thcsea-shcre, its greatness, 
now in ruins, reveals high excellence of con¬ 
ception and execution. 

Kotaglri, in Madras State is a minor hill 
station of the Nilgiris. 

Ko/fayam. an ancient towm lying between 
Trivandrum and Thekkady is prominent in 
the history of the Christians of Kerala. It 
is also a gerat cultural centre and the home 
c/' Malayalam Journalism. 
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• \ .^SyW^^^-y> ^‘es to the north of Simla and 
in Punjab State. It is well-known 
its scenic beauty and for its celc- 
orat^d orchards. 

Lucknow, the capital of Uttar Pradesh is 
a city of gardens. It is a city of varied his¬ 
torical associations. Places of interest are: 
Great Imambara and Small Imambara, 
tombs of Wajid Ali Shah and his Begum, 
Kaiser Bagh Palace, Chattar Manzil, Dilkh- 
usha Palace, Moti Mahal, Machi Bhavan 
Palace, Jumma Mazjid, Havelock’s tomb, 
Museum and Observatory. 

Madras, the capital of the Madras Stale, 
is the third largest city in India. Places of 
interest are: Fort St. George, High Court, 
Light House, Museum, Connemara Public 
Library, Zoo, Moore Market, Parthasarathy 
temple, St. Thomas Mount, St. George’s 
Cathedral and the Marina. The Marina is 
one of the most beautiful promenades in 
the world. The Integral Coach Factory in 
Perambur, the Headquarters of the Theoso- 
phical Society at Adayar are practically in 
the city, while the seven pagodas of Maha- 
balipuram is about 35 miles from Madras. 

Madurai, Xhc ancient capital of thePand- 
ya kings of the south is the second biggest 
city in the Madras State. The pride of Mad¬ 
urai is the magnificent Meenakshi temple 
with its nine majestic towers, andthecourt 
of a thousand pillars. Another place of 
interest is the Tinimala Nayak Mahal, an 
imposing 17ih century palace of the Nayak 
rulers. 

Mahabaleswar, is a hill-station in Mahara¬ 
shtra. It is a place of exquisite scenic beauty 
and is near to places of historical in¬ 
terest like Kamalgarh, Makrandgarh, Pand- 
avgarh, Pratapgarh and Raigarh—the forts 
of the great Maratha leader Shivaji, the 
.Bhavani temple, and the tomb of Afzulkhan, 
the Mogul general. 

in Maharashtra, is a minor hill 
station and the nearest to Bombay. 

Mathura, in Uttar Pradesh was a seat of 
ancient culture. There is an archaeological 
museum, which houses unique relics of 
Ktishan art. 

Six miles from Mathura is Brindavan 
which is specially holy to Hindus because 
of its associations with Lord Krishna. 
Govind Dev Temple, Gopinath Temple 
, and Ranganath Mandir are the most im¬ 
portant places in Brindavan. 

M;<sworie, is a hill-station in the Himala¬ 
yas in Uttar Pradesh. It is some 18 miles 
from Dchra Dun. 

Mysore City, the second city in Mysore 
J^tate, and the residence of the old royal 
family of Mysore is celebrated for its 
Dasarrah Festival. The city closely associa¬ 



ted with the ruling family, derives it 
from Mahishasur,a demon, who w'ast 
yed by Chamundi, the household deity of 
the royal family. Places of particular interest 
in Mysore are the Maharaja’s palace, Jagan- 
niohan palace, Chamundi Hill with the 
famous stone-bull and temple, Zoological 
gardens, Krishnaraja Sagar Dam and Brind¬ 
avan Gardens. 


NaJanda, in Bihar, was one of the great 
seats of learning in ancient India and cont¬ 
ains ruins of many Buddhist-tcmples and 
monasteries. 

NamUdurg,m Mysore is a hill station near 
Bangalore, where Tippu Sultan had his 
summer residence. 

Nasik,\r\ Maharashtra and 117 miles from 
Bombay is a place of pilgrimage for Hindus. 
It is. famous for its rock-cut Buddhist 
temples of the first century B.C. and after. 

Ootacamimd or Ooty, a hill station in the 
Nilgiris and the summer headquarters of the 
Madras government during the British ad¬ 
ministration, is usually described as the 
queen of the hill stations. As hill stations go, 
it is rather extensive and has a good mileage 
of motorable roads. Places of special interest 
in Ooty are Botanical Gardens, Race Coui*se, 
Assembly Hall, Dodda Betta the highest 
peak in the Nilgiris, and the Pykara Hydro- 
Electric Dam and the Kundah Hydro-Elec¬ 
tric Scheme, both of which are quite near to 
Ootty. 


Pachmarhi, 2 i hill station in Madhya Prade¬ 
sh lies on thcMahadeo hills of the Satpura 
Range.lt used to be the summer capital of 
the Central Provinces government during 
British administration. Places of interest are 
Bee Dam, Mahadeo Caves, Dhupgarh the 
highest peak in the Satpuras, Dorothy Deep 
Falls, Duchess Falls, La rsdowne Hill, Nil- 
phur Springs, Waters Meet, Big Falls, 
Pansy Pool, Saunder’s Pool and Pandava 
Caves. 

Pandharpiur, a town in the Sholapur dis¬ 
trict in Maharashtra, stands on the Bhima 
river and is aplace of pilgnmage for Maha¬ 
rashtra Hindus. 

Patna, capital of Bihar stands on the site 
of the ancient city of Patoliputra. 

Poona, in Maharashtra, and 120 miles 
from Bombay, was the capital of the Pesh- 
was of Maharashtra. Places of interest m 
and around Poona are: Shanwar W'ada, the 
National Chemical Laboratory, the Defence 
Academy and the Central Water and Power 
Research Station at Khadakvasla, Sinhagad 
purandar and the Antibiotic factory at 
Pimpri. 


Porbandar,[n Gujaratis the birth place of 
Mahatma Gandhi. 
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Patan^ in Gujarat is the site of 
Somnath Temple which v/as 
tfoyed and rebuilt many times over. Its 
last constniction was begun in 1951. 


Puri (Jagannath, Puri) is a coastal town 
in Orissa. It is about 39 miles from Bhuba- 
nesw^ar and is one of the four most holy 
places of pilgrimage in India—the three oth¬ 
ers being Badri- Kedarnath in the north, 
Rameswaram in the south and Dvvaraka in 
the west. Ever>' year, in the month of June, 
thousands of devotees from all over India 
arrive at Puri, to participate in the carfesti- 
val. During this festival the image ofJagan- 
nath is taken in procession in a huge chariot 
(the proverbial Juggernaut in English) 
drav'n b}' ardent devotees. The presiding 
deities in the temple are Krishna (Jagannath), 
Balaram his brother and Subhadra their 
sister. 


Rr.meshwaram, in Madras State, is one of 
the islands inPalk Straits, separating India 
from Ceylon.lt has a most beautiful qua¬ 
drangular temple 650 feet by 1000 ft. with 
vast pillared corridors, nearly 4000 feet 
long. Rameshwaram is one of the four 
most important places of pilgrimage in 
India. 

Ranchi, a hill station and summer resort 
of Bihar is quite a picturesque place. 


Scinchi,\s a smaii vuiage near Bhopal in 
Madhya Pradesh. lis only claim ro import¬ 
ance is the huge Buddhist stupa, which is 
the largest and the best prescr\'cd stupa in 
India. 

Sanfinifretan, \n\ycst Bengal and 91 .miles 
from Calcutta is the home of the famous 
Visva Dharaii University founded by Rabin¬ 
dranath Tagore. 

Snsaram, in Bihar is famous on account 
of the magniticent tomb of Sher Shah, 
Emperor of Delhi. 

Sevagram, near Wardha, in Maharashtra 
is the village where Mahatma Gandhi foun¬ 
ded his ashram. 

Shravariabcigolo, a Jain centre in Mysore 
State is situated some 50 miles north-cast 
of Mysore city. The place abounds m 
tijicient monuments, the most famous of 
which is the statue of Gomatesvara, a fifty- 
seven foot stone colossus, the tallest mono¬ 
lithic statue in the wor'd. 

.S, imn^upattana or Seringapatam, some 10 
miles north of Mysore city is an island in 
the Cauvery river. This svas the fortified 
capital of Tippu SuUan, who died, fighting 
the last battle of Mysore, within its wall. 
Besides Tippu's fort, Srirangapaitana has 
niiiny interesting mom. nenis: subunrancan 
dungeons where the English prisoni'rs were 
ken’. Jamma Ma-jid, Tippu'* summer p dace 
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the Gumbaz, where Tippu and his > 

Hyder Ali lie buried, and Ranganatha 
Swamy temple with a history that goes 
back to the J3th century. 


Sivasamimriram, in Mysore State, lies bet¬ 
ween two branches of the river Cauvery. 
The Cauvery at this point breaks out into a 
cascade of more than 200 feet depth,known 
as the Sivasamundram Waterfalls. 


Sha/runjaya Hill, near Pali tana in Saura- 
shtra is also known to Jains as Siddhagira 
or Siddhachala or the Hill of the Perfected 
Ones. This place is sacred totheShvetani- 
bara .Tains and contains a number of tem¬ 
ples, the most important of which is of 
.Adishvara Bhagavan. 

Shillong, is the capital of Assam and is 
some 36 miles from Cherrapunji, the raini¬ 
est place in the world. 

Simla, the former summer capital of the 
Government of India and the present capital 
of Himachal Pradesh is situated on a spur of 
the Himalayas at a height of 7200 feet. 
Places of interest arc: President’s House, 
Race Course, Jakko Hill, Observatory Hill 
and Prospect Hill. 

Srirangam, an island on the Cauvery, in 
Madras, contains one of the largest temples 
in South India. The temple is consecrated to 
Ranganath (Vishnu) and contains a hall of 
1000 columns. The temple is rich in histo¬ 
rical inscriptions of successive dynasties—the 
Cholas, the Pandyas, the Hoy.salas, and V'j- 
ayanagar. 

Tanjorc, \nihe delta of the Cauvery river 
in Madras State is historically important as 
t!ic capital of the Cliola kings and later of 
the Nayaks and Marathas. ft is dotted with 
over seventy temples, the most important of 
which is Brihadeswar temple which was 
built by the Chola King Raja Rajeswara. 
The Tanjore Palace, which housed the Nay- 
ak and Maratha rulers is the next most 
important place in Tanjore. 


Tinichi^apally {Trichinopoly), the third lar¬ 
gest city in the Madras State is situated on 
the banks of the Cauvery. Tiruchirapally i^^ 
an ancient city and is famous for its 
Rock Temple which stands on a rock rising 
260 feel above ihe city. 

Trivandrum, formerly capital of the priii- 
cely State ofTravancore and now the capi¬ 
tal of Kerala is a well kept city of hills 
and plains. Places of interest arc Kaudiynr 
Palace, Museum, Chitraiayam (Art Gallery)^ 
Zoo, Aquarium and the Sri Padmanabha 
Swamy Temple. 

About seven miles souih of Trivandrum 
is Kovalnm a pleasant .seaside resort with 
facilities for sea-bathing. 
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^ , high up in the Western Ghats 
'is famous for its dammed up 
wild life sanctuary. One can 
cruise in the lake and see at close quarters 
herds of elephants, bison, deer and sambhar 
coming to the lake for drink. 



as an important invisible export, could 
did make a vital contribution to the econo¬ 
mic growth of developing countries. 

The activities planned for “International 
Tourism Year” would be carried out chiefly 
in the following three important fields. 


Udaipur,'m Rajasthan is a city of lakes 
and island palaces. The Maharana's Palace, 
the largest in Rajasthan stands on the crest 
of a high ridge running parallel to the fa¬ 
mous Pichola Lake. Other sights in Udai¬ 
pur are Jag Nivas Palace, Jag Mandir(two 
island palaces in Lake Pichola). Fatehsagar 
another artificial lake with an island garden, 
Jagadish Temple and the Victoria Hall 
Museum. 


Information and education —concerted ca¬ 
mpaigns at the national, regional and world 
levels by governments, private operators and 
international organisations with a direct 
interest in tourism. 

Facilitation —to encourage international 
tourism, particularly to developing countries 
by making the work of travel organizers 
and individual travellers easier. 


International tourist year. In accordance 
with a decision of the UN General Assem¬ 
bly taken on November 4, 1966. the year 
1967 is being observed as International 
Tourist Year. 

This action was taken on the recommend¬ 
ations of the UN Economic and Social 
Council and the final act of the UN 
Conference on Trade and Development 
which recognized that international tourism, 


International Tourht Year —provided an 
excellent sales promotion slogan for both 
government and private tourist operators. 
Provision had been made for national and 
regional plans and for collective action at 
the world level, with the co-operation of 
national and international groups of 
operators, calling upon the services of the 
traditional information media, advertising 
concerns and other bodies active in the 
cultural, educational and spiritual spheres. 
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ANDHRA PRADESH 


language 

(1961) 


Capital 
Principal 
Area (sq.m) 
Population 
Males 
Females 

Density (per sq.m) 
literacy (1961) 
Males 
Females 

Main religions 


Hyderabad 
Telugu 
1,06,286 
3,59,83447 
1,81,61,671 
1,78,21,776 
339 
21 . 2 % 
34.4% 
12.9% 

Hindus, Moslems and 
Christians 


History. On 1 October 1953, Andhra v;as 
separated from its parent State of Madras 
as a linguistic province, comprising the 
Undisputed Telugu speaking areas of the 
old Madras State. On the liquidation of 
the old princely State of Hyderabad, on 1, 
November 1956, the districts of Hyderabad, 
Medak, Nizamabad, Karimnagar, Waran- 
gal, Khammam, Nalgonda and Mah- 
bubnagar and parts of Adilabad, Raichur, 
Gulbarga,Bidar and Nanded districts were 
added to Andhra Prade.sh. On 1, April 1960, 
326 sq. miles in the Chingleput and Salem 
districts in Madras State, were given to 
Andhra Pradesh in exchange for 405 sq. 

from Chittoor district transferred to 
Madras. 


Physiography. Andhra Pradesh, the fifth 
largest State in India is bounded on the cast 
by the Bay of Bengal, on the north by 
Madhya Pradesh and Orissa, on the west 
by Maharashtra and Mysore,and on the 
south by Madras. The northern areas of An¬ 
dhra are mountainous with an annual rain¬ 
fall of 45 to 50 inches. The highest peak 
Mahendragiri rises 4,920 ft. above the sea 
level. As w'e go further south, the rainfall 
comes down to 20 inches annually. The 
climate is generally hot and humid..^dhra 
is principally fed by the southwest mon¬ 
soon, the northeast moiisoon contributing 
about ^ of the rainfall. Two of the biggest 
rivers of India, the Godavari and the 
Krishna and three medium rivei^. the Penn- 
ar, the Nagavalli and the Vamsa^ara, 
water Andhra Pradesh. 

Government. The State has a bicameral 
legislature. In the fourth general election 
the Congress secured an absolute majority 
in the Legislature Assembly by securing 165 
seats out of a total of 287. It polled 45.60 
percent of votes cast. Independents, mostly 
rebel congress men got 68 scats (26.34 per¬ 
cent of total poll), Swatantra Party 29 
(9.91 percent), C.P.T. lOand C.P.I. (M) 9. 
The Congress Pary having secured absolute 
majosity in the House, unanimously elected 
the outgoing Chief Minister Mr. K. Brah- 
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Reddy as Its Leader and his 
was sworn in on March 6,1967. 

^ministration. The State for administra¬ 
tive purposes, is divided into 20 districts, 
189 taluks and 14,552 panchayats. 


Name Area in Population Head- 
of district sq km. quartern 


Adilabad 

Anantapur 

Chittoor 

Cuddapah 

East- 

Godavari 

Guntur 

Hyderabad 

Karim- 

nagar 

Khammam 

Krishna 

Kurnool 

Mahbhub- 

nagar 

Medak 

Nalgonda 

Ncllore 

Nizamabad 

Srikakulam 

Visakha- 

patnam 

Warangal 

West- 

Godavari 


16,331.87 

19,133.97 

15,151.51 

15,345.94 

10,829.07 

15,032.48 

7,755.25 


11,871. 

15,920. 

8,759. 

24,007. 

18.396. 

9,607. 

14,211. 

20,651. 

8,042 

10,096. 

13,462. 

12,917. 


501 


10,09,292 Adilabad 
17,67,464 
19,14,639 
13,42,015 


26,08,375 

30,09,900 

20,62,995 

16,21,515 

10,57,542 

20,76,956 

19,08,740 


5,90,686 

12,27,361 

15,74,946 

20,33,679 

10,22,013 

23,40,872 

22,90,759 

14,45,435 


Anantapur 

Chittoor 

Cuddapah 


Kakinada 

Guntur 

Hyderabad 

Karininagar 

Khamman 

Machlipatam 

Kurnool 

Mahbub- 

nagar 

Sangareddy 

Nalgonda 

Nellore 

Nizamabad 

Srikakulam 

Visakha- 

patnam 

Warangal 


7,718.35119,78,257 Eluru 


The total geographical area of thfi 
67,451,693 acres (1960-61); Net are! 
was 11,290,000 hectares (1961-62); Barren 
and uncultivable land: 2,353,000 hectares 
(1961-62); Land put to non-agricultural us¬ 
es; 1,769,000 hectares (1961-62); Cultivable 
waste: 1,570,000 hectares.(1961-62); Perma¬ 
nent pastures and other grazing lands: 
1,191,000 hectares (1961-62); Land under 
miscellaneous crops, trees and groves not 
included in the net area sown: 290,000 
hectares 1961-62). 

Irrigation. Nagarjimasagar Project, Tunga- 
bhadra Project High level canal, Pocham- 
pad Project, Vamsadhara Project, Rajoliba- 
nda Diversion Scheme and Kadam ^oject 
are the major projects in Andhra Pradesh 
that are, at the moment, at various stages of 
progress. 

Power. Andhra Pradesh owns the hydro¬ 
electric station at Nizamnagar, in addition 
to Machkund project run jointly with 
Orissa and the Tungabhadhra Project with 
Mysore. Thermal stations function at Vish- 
akhapatnam, Vijayawada, Nellore, Hussain- 
nagar and Ramgundam, while diesel stations 
operate in Guddalur, Markapur and 
Cumbam. 

Forest, Forests cover 19% of the State’s 
total land area, accounting for nearly 14J 
crores of acres. Dense forests arc found in 
the districts of Srikakulam, Vishakapatnam 
Godavari and Kurnool. 



Major cities 


Name of City 


Population 


Hyderabad 12,51,119 

Vijayawada 2,30,397 

Guntur 1,87,122 

Visakhapr.tnam 1,82.004 

Warangal 1,56,106 

R a j a h mu nd ry 1,30,002 

Kakinada 1,22,865 

Cluru 1.08,321 

Nellore 1,06,776 

Ba n da r( M ach i I ipa t a m) 1,01,417 

Kurnool 1,00,815 


't owns and villages. There arc 212 towns 
in the State, out of which Ittov nshavca 
populationof a iakh and more. The capita) 
town of Hyderabad is a corporation and 126 
towns have municipalities. .A.s for \ illages, 
27,084 are inhabited and 1913 uninhabited. 
14,552 villagc.sin the State have been orga¬ 
nised into panchayats. The total rural 
population in the State is 2,97,08,939. 

Agriculture. Andhra Pradesh is one of the 
surplus lond producing State.s of India, 
coiiiribuiing more than 10of India’s pro- 
di’ch">n of ccreab. L-.t >iit 20% ot oilseeds 
and i’'*arly 40'*,' o'" tobacco. 


Animal husbandry. According to the quin¬ 
quennial live-stock census in 1961, the 
total livestock in the State was 3,26,42,987 
distributed as follows: 


Cattle 

Buffaloes 

Sheep 

Goats 

Horses & ponies 
Others 

The total number of 
poultry 


1,23,45,460 

69,48,952 

83,63,148 

42,46,717 

62,689 

6,76,021 

1,62,48,132 


Industry. Sugar, paper, cement, ceramics, 
coal, cigarettes and oil-milling are the chief 
industries of the State. There is a big sugar 
factory at Bodhan in Nizamabad district 
and also two paper mills at Sirpur and Raja- 
mimdhry in Adilabad district. The cement 
industry is concentrated in the districts of 
Adilabad, Vijayawada and Guntur. Cigare¬ 
ttes and textiles are produced in Hyderabad 
and Warangal. A heavy electrical industrial 
unit, aided by Soviet Russi.i, and a number 
of private fertiliser factories are being esta¬ 
blished in the State. 


Andhra is famous for its handicrafts, 
among which may he menliorcd silver 
filigree articles of Karimnagar, the toys of 
Kondappally, Nirmal and Tirupati, the 
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?tyof/Warangal and Eluru and the lace 
Narasapur. The State has the 
of handlooms in India which 
engage over 3,23,000 persons. There are 
about 4 lakh cotton handlooms and 
some 14 000 looms for woollen fabrics. 


Minerals. The chief minerals produced in 
the State are coal, iron ore, limestone, man¬ 
ganese and asbestos. The coal industry is 
situated at Kothagudem, Tandur, Yellandu 
and Sasti inTelangana region. Other miner¬ 
als are widely distributed. According to the 
Geological Survey of India, two large de¬ 
posits of iron ore containing an estimated 
reserve of nearly 380 million tons of ore 
have been located in Guntur and Nellore 
districts. 


1963-64 was 57.632. No. of students in t| 
institutions: 57 41 091. 



ASSAM 


Capital 

Principal languages 

Area (sq.m.) 

Population (1961) 

Density {per.sq.m) 

Literacy 

Mates 

Females 

Main religions 


Shillong 
Assamese and Bengali 
122481 
12209330 
252 
27.4% 
30.2% 
12 . 0 % 
Hindus, Moslems, 
Christians, Tribals 


Transport. Railways. There were 4,544.1 
kilometres of railways in Andhra Pradesh 
I in 1961 out of which 2,648.1 km. were 
' broad gauge, 1858.7 km. metre gauge and 
I 36.39 km. were narrow gauge. 

I Roads. Andhra Pradesh Road Transport 
I Corporation as in March 1964: No. of 
I routes 366; route mileage 7,101; mileage 
I covered by vehicles (lakhs) 617.00; expendi¬ 
ture on passenger amenities Rs8 36 991.81. 

Other particulars as in Feb. 1965: Fleet 
strength 2 076 buses, No. of depots 36;effc- 
ctive mileage per day (in miles) 1 78 206, 

' passengers carried per day (in lakhs) 6.01; 

I Number of staff 13 480. 

I . .4ir traffic. There arc three aerodromes 
in Andhra Pradesh the most important 
being the aerodrome at Begumpet in Hy- 
I dcrabad city. The others are at Vijayawada 
( and Visakhapatnam. 

Ports. Andhra Pradesh has a coastline 
I of some 600 miles. Vishakapatnam one of 
) the major ports of India is Andhra's chief 
Port. India’s first ship-building centre is 
^established here. Other important ports 
itre Kakinada. Masulipatanam and Bhumini- 
Patanam. 

Public health. At the end of 1963-64 
there were 255 primary health centres and 
237 subsidised rural dispensaries function¬ 
ing in Andhra Pradesh. 

Towards the end of March 1964 there 
Were 237 rural family planning clinics 
attached to the primary health centres and 
62 urban family planning clinics attached 
to government hospitals functioning. 

Education. There are four universities in 
the State, the Andhra University at Walt- 
ttir, the Osmania University at Hyderabad, 
the Sri Venkateswara University at Tiru- 
Pati and the Andhra Pradesh Agricultural 
University at Hyderabad. Total no. of 
Educational institulicns in the State in 


History. Assam first became a British 
Protectorate at the close of the first Burm¬ 
ese Wdr in 1826. In 1832 Cachar was ann¬ 
exed: in 1835 theJaintia Hills w'erc includ¬ 
ed in the East India Company's dominions 
and in 1839 Upper A.ssam was annexed to 
Bengal. In 1874 Assam was detached from 
Bengal and made a separate chief commi- 
ssionership. On the partition of Bengal in 
19D5 it was united to the Eastern districts 
of Bengal under a Lieut. Governor. Form 
1912 the chief commissionership of Assam 
was revived, and in 1921 a governorship 
was created. On the partition of India 
almost the whole of the predominantly 
Muslim district of Sylhet was merged with 
East Bengal (Pakistan). Dewangiri in North- 
Kamrup was ceded to Bhutan in 1951. The 
Naga Hill district, administered by the 
Union government since 1957. became part 
of Nagaland in 1962. 

Pbysiogi*aphy. Assam lying in the north 
eastern corner of India, occupies a highly 
strategic position in point of defence. The 
State has three distinct natural divisions 
Brahmaputra or .Assam Valley, Seerma or 
Barak Valley and the Hills. The river basins 
are very fertile and offer excellent facilities 
for cultivation. An abundant rainfall and 
generally moderate climate also help culti¬ 
vation in the hills. 

Government. Assam has a uni-cameral Icgi- 
slaliire.In the fourth general elections, Con¬ 
gress secured qn absolute majority of 73 in 
a House of 126. It contested 119 seats and 
polled 43.44 percent of the votes polled. 
About ^239 Independent candidates were 
in the field, with only 24succeeding, all of 
them polling as much as 32 50 percent of 
vote.s. Mr. B. P. Chaliha was reelected 
Leader of the Congress Legislative Party 
and his Ministry was sworn in on March 
1967. 

Administration. The State is divided into 
12 districts as shown in the following table. 
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^achar 

Darrang 

Garo Hills 

Goal para 

Kamrup 

Lakhimpur 

Mizo Hills 

Nowgong 

Sibsagar 

United 

Khasi and 

Jaimia 

Hills 

United 

Mikir and 

North 

Cachar 

Hills 

Kameng 

Frontier 

Division. 


Area in Population Head- 
sq. km quarters 


6,962.02 13,78,476 Silchar 
8,724.94 12,89,670 Tezpur 
8,081.07 3,07,228 Tura 
10,379.45 15,43,892 Dhubri 
9,853.29 20,62,572 Gauhati 
12,759.41 15,63,842 Dibrugarh 
21,066.79 2,66,063 Aijal 
5,613.13 12,10,761 Nowgong 
8,944.24 18,08,390 Jorhat 


14,363.92 4,62,152 Shillong 


15,225.02 2,79,726 Diphu 


14,165.14 .. Bomdila 


Peorgatvsation. The Goverament of India 
offered on January 13,1967 to create a 
‘Tegional federation” of which the four hill 
districts of .Assam and the Brahmaputra 
Valley of Assam would be the two consti¬ 
tuent units having “equal status”. This 
completely new concept virtually conceded 
the Assam All-Parry Hill Leaders’ Con¬ 
ference's (APHLC.) basic demand to have a 
separate State comprising the districts of 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills, Mizo Hills, North 
Cacharand Mikir Hills and Garo Hills. 
According to the “Regional Federation” 
each of the federating units will have “equal 
status, not subordinated to one another”. 
To implement this formula, the Constitution 
will have to be amended. 

Major cities 

City Population 

Shillong 1,02,398 

Gauhati 1,00,707 

Towns and villages. There are only 60 towns 
in Assam of which only Shillong and Gau¬ 
hati have a population of a lakh and more. 
Municipalities are established in 17 towns 
while town committees operate in 29 other 
towns. The total rural population is 
1,09,59,744 who arc distributed in 25,702 
villages. 15,65 villages arc uninhabited. 

Agriculture. .Assam is one of the leading 
Stales of India in plantations and self- 
siifhjient in food. The major agricultural 
products are shown below. Main food 
crops of the State: rice, rape, mustard, 
sugar-cane, potato, pulses, maize and oran¬ 
ges. Main cash crops of the State: tea, jute, 
-cotton and tobacco. Production of food 
crops in ‘OJO metric ions (figures are for 



1963-64):Autumn rice 331; Winter r« 

Spring r:cel3; Maize 10; Wheat 3; Cjj^aJ 
Tur 2; Rabi pulses 33; Sesamum 1; Rape ami 
mustard 54; Linseed 5; Castor 1; Other cere¬ 
als and small millets 3; Cotton 0; Jute 1,027 
(in‘000 bales each bale w'eighing 400 lbs,); 
Mesta 28 (in ‘000 bales each bale weighing 
400 lbs); Sugarcane 1,117; Tobacco 5;Pot- 
ato 114: Sweet potato 29 and Chillies 3. 
The cultivation of oranges, w'hich is a prin¬ 
cipal crop is mainly confined to the Khasi 
Jaintia Hills. 

Irrigation. Major irrigation schemes are: 
Jamuna, Sukla, Longa and Patradisha. 


Power. Planned power development mad® 
a beginning in the State with the commiss" 
ioning of Umtru Hyde! Project near Gau” 
hati. The Umtru Hydel Project benefits 
Kamrup and K. and J. Hills. The pow'er 
project based on natural gas from Nahor- 
katiya oil fields with an installed capacity 
of 69,000 kw has been commissioned.Ano- 
ther hydro- electric project at Umiam in 
Khasi- Jaintia Hills, expected to generate 
36,000 kw in the first phase, has been com¬ 
pleted. 


Forest. Main types of forest with some 
species of trees of economic importance 
occuring in them: Evergreen forests, mixed 
deciduous forests, deciduous and dry decid¬ 
uous forests, riverain forests, savannah fore 
sts, swamp forests, bamboos and temperate 
forests containing sal, teak, hoilock, holong, 
bansam, amari, gamari, ajhar, sissoo, simul, 
cane, bamboos, reeds and various species 
of medicinal importance. 

Assam possesses one of the richest fauna 
in Asia and it is claimed that outside Africa, 
there is no part in the world with so many 
varieties of animals,birds, reptiles and insects. 
Rhinoceroses, elephants, wild buffaloes, 
bisons and mithuns, swamp deer, sambhar, 
spotted deer, barking deer, tiger, leopards, 
black panther, king cobra, pink- headed 
duck and giant hornbil) are some of the 
well-known specimens of wild life. 


Animal husbandry. Total number cf 
cattle: 64,88,487 (male 24,40,636; female— 
19,96,688; young stocks 20,51,163); Buff¬ 
aloes 5,83,002; Horses and ponies 16,803; 
Sheep 53,683; Goats 18,85,346; Other live¬ 
stock 4,51,978; Total poultry 99,07,052. 
Total livestock 94,79,299 (This information 
relates to 1961 census) 

Industry. Petroleum is Assam’s major 
mineral industry. In 1961 Assam produced 
11,67,03,702 gallons of petrol. Coal, the 
next important industry showed a produc¬ 
tion of 6(X)000 tons in 1961. Tea is Assam’s 
most important agricultural product. In 
1958, the production of tea amounted to 
378.88 in.lbs. Sericulture and handloom 
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duct ion of jute, and matches 
building are among the other 
Occupations in the State. 

Minerals. The distinction of being the first 
place in India where mineral oil has been 
produced, belongs to Assam. Oil is being 
now produced in one or two other States 
in India. To Digboi is now added the new 
oil-fields atNaharkatiya and at Hurijan in 
Assam. Utilising the crude oil at Naharka- 
tiya Moran belt, a refinery in the public 
sector has been set up at Noonmati, near 
Gauhati. Coal and limestone are the other 
minerals in Assam worked on a commer¬ 
cial scale. 

Labour. Total number of registered popu¬ 
lation in tea industry 11,45,425; Total num¬ 
ber of registered trade unions 146; Total 
number of trade union members 2,90,012; 
Total number of industrial disputes in 
1963: 18; Total number of workers invol¬ 
ved in it 10,416; Man-days lost 10,571: 
Total number of Community Labour Wel¬ 
fare Centres 12. 



end of 1964 are as foll( 
Government T.B. hospitals 4 (387 beds); 
Private T.B. hospitals 4 (256 beds) Govern¬ 
ment mental hospital 1 (886 beds); Leprosy 
colonies 16; Leprosy treatment centres 227; 
Kala-Azar hospitals 2; Kala-Azar ward 10. 

General hospital and dispensaries: (allo¬ 
pathic and ayurvedic )716; Total number 
of pharmacists 4,127; Total number of regi¬ 
stered doctors 3,937 ;Total number of govern¬ 
ment doctors 803; Total number of out¬ 
door patients treated 46,01,917. 

Education. The University of Gauhati 
(established 1948) is affiliating, teaching and 
residential. The number of full -time stud¬ 
ents in the university and its affiliated coll¬ 
eges (1962-63) was 30,351. In 1961, 
19,736 schools for general educ¬ 
ation had 1,556,952 pupils; 103 schools for 
professional education had 8,558 pupils: 
830 schools for special education had 30.006 
students. 

BIHAR 


Transport. The railway system enters 
Assam by the north bank of the Brahma¬ 
putra and continues on the more important 
south bank after crossing the river by a 
ferry betv.'een Amingaon and Pandu. From 
Panduthe line stretches eastward toTinsu- 
kia, 313 miles away. Short branch lines con¬ 
nect the important towns of Dibrugarh, 
Nowgong, Jorhat, Sibsagar and Tczpur to 
the main line. 


Capital 

Principal language 
Area (sq. ra.) 
Population (1961) 
Density (per sq. m.) 
Literacy 
Main religions 


Patna. 
Hindi. 
67,196. 
4,64,55,610. 
69i. 
18.23%. 
Hindus, Moslems^ 
Christian... 


Because of the slender surface link bet¬ 
ween Assam and the rest of India, air ser¬ 
vices are of great value to the State. The 
first direct link by air between Calcutta and 
Gauhati was established in 1947. This air 
service was originally on a non-scheduled 
basis but very soon it became a daily ser¬ 
vice and now there is more than one service 
a day. Almost all the big towns—Tezpur, 
Jorhat, Dibrugarh.North Lakhimpur, Silchar, 
Dhubri and Gauhati are ser\'ed by daily 
scheduled flights. Pasighat and Along in 
NEFA have also been placed on the airmap^ 

The total length of motorable roads as 
on March 31, 1962, stood at 8,681 miles 
including 741 miles of National Highway. 
Of these 6,921 miles were in the plains and 
1,760 in the hills. Besides there were on this 
date 921 miles of bridle roads. 

Nationalisation of motor transport in the 
Stale was started in 1948, and till March 31, 
1965,1,624 miles were covered. 

Public health. The general aim of health 
programme is to expand facilities for health 
SCI vices to cover as much population 
as possible and to promote a progressive 
improvement in the matter of health in 
the State. Achievements in figures till the 


History. Bihar was originally part of tlic 
Bengal Presidency under the British admini¬ 
stration. It was separated from Bengal along 
with Orissa in 1911. In 1936 Bihar and Orissa 
became separate States. 

Physiography. Bihar is cut into two dis¬ 
tinct divisions by the river Ganges. North of 
the Ganges, the country is mainly agricul¬ 
tural, while the area south of the Ganges is 
rich in industrial raw materials and minerals. 

Go>crnmonf. Bihar has a bicameral legi¬ 
slature. In the fourth general elections the 
Congress was able to secure only 128 out 
of 3l8 seats, polling only 33.2 percent 
of votes cast. Among ihe other parties, 
S S P secured 68 seats, Jan Sangh 26, PSP 
18, CPI 24, Swatantra 3 and Independents 
46. A group of non-congress parties com¬ 
bined to form a united front with a majority 
in the Assembly and elected Mr. Malia- 
maya Prasad Sinha (leader of Janakranti 
Dal) as their leader and his ministry w^as 
sworn in-on March 5, 1967. 

Administration. The State is divided 
into 17 districts, details of which are give.r 
below: 


MiNisr^^ 
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Area in sq. km. 

Population 

Headquarters 

Bhagalpur 

5 655.40 

17,11,136 

Bhagalpur 

Champaran 

9 198.55 

30,06,211 

Motihari 

Darbhanga 

8 668.95 

44,13,027 

Lahcria Sarai 

Dhanbad 

2,884.33 

11,58,610 

Dhanbad 

Gaya 

12,344.05 

36,47,892 

Gaya 

Hazaribagh 

18.170.24 

23,96,411 

Hazaribagh 

Monghyr 

10,295.17 

33,87,082 

Monghyr 

Muzaffarpur 

7,830.91 

41,18,398 

Muzaffarpur 

Palaraau 

12,756.69 

11,87,789 

Daltonganj 

Patna 

5,594.28 

29,49,746 

Patna 

Purnea 

11,002.29 

30,89,128 

Purnea 

Ranchi 

18,251.59 

21,38,565 

Ranchi 

Saharsa 

5,419.46 

17,23,566 

Saharsa 

Santal Parganas 

14,150.56 

26,75,203 

Dumka 

Saran 

6,912.16 

35,84,918 

Chapra 

Shaliabad 

11,427.38 

33,18,017 

Arrah 

Singhbhura 

13,445.75 

20,49,911 

Chaibasa 

Major cities 

City 

Population 

gation schemes besides major projects like 
the Kosi, the Gandak and the Sone Barrage. 


Patna 3,64,594. 

Jamshedpur 3,28,044. 

Dhanbad-Jharia-Sindri 2,00,618 
Gaya 1,51,105 

Monghyr-Jamalpur 1,46,807 

Bhagalpur 1,43,850 

Ranchi 1,40,253 

Muzaffarpur 1,09,048 

Darbhanga 1,03,016 


Power. During the First Five Year Plan 
period, the Electricity Department spent 
Rs.8,27 crores and during the Second Plan 
period Rs.20.55 crores on electricity develop¬ 
ment in the State. 

A provision of Rs.79.55 crores, including 
a contribution of Rs.2U.04 crores for tJic 
Power Programme of the D.V.C. had been 
envisaged in tlie Third Plan. 


Towns and villages. 29,13,920 people live 
distributed in 153 towns. Patna has a cor¬ 
poration, and 48 others have town munici¬ 
palities. There are 67,665 inhabited villages 
and 10,294 uninhabited villages in the State. 
The rural population numbered 4,25,41,690 
in 1961. 

Agriculture. The total geographical area 
of the State is estimated to be 42.82 million 
acres out of which nearly 20.63 million acres 
are cultivated. Including double cropping, 
the total gross cropped area of the State is 
estimated at 27.43 million acres. The areas 
under culturable waste and fallow' lands are 
1.39 and 5.04 million acres respectively. 

The acreages (in million acres) under prin¬ 
cipal crops during 1961-62 are estimated to 
be: Rice 13.05; Wheat 1,53; Barley 0.91; 
Maize 1.86; Arhar 0.45; Sugarcane 0.41; 
Tobacco 0.04; Potato 0.20; Jute 0.42; 
Chillies 0.07. 

Irrigation, had made great progress in 
Bihar, even before the First Five Year Plan. 
During the First Plan another 5.13 lakhs of 
acres were irrigated and at the end of the 
Second Plan, a further 23 lakhs of acres 
were irrigated. 

The Third Five Year Plan envisaged a total 
outlay of Rs 12.82 crores over medium irri- 


The Electricity Board has taken up the 
installation of two big power generating i 
stations,one at Barauni of 145 mw andan- | 
other at Patratu of 400 raw at an estimated 
cost of Rs.l,347.35 lakhs and Rs.4,600 lakhs ^ 
respectively. The expenditure incurred dur- ^ 
ing 1962-63 was Rs.923 lakhs on various 
pow'er projects. 

Forest. The total area of reserved, pro- ; 
tected and unclassed forests in Bihar is 12,147 , 

sq. miles. There are two national parks, 17 il 
game sanctuaries and 227 shooting blocks j 
in the State. 


Forc^^is (1965-66) 


Main forest produce 

Quantity 

Timber 

1,26,00,000 cfl. 

Fuel 

1,70,00,000 „ 

Bamboo 

1,70,000 tons 

Sabaigrass 

2,39,600 mds. 


Animal husbandrj. According to the live¬ 
stock census 1961, Bihar possesses the 
following livestock (in million): Cattle 16.18; 
Buffaloes 3.69; Sheep 1.15; Goat 8.67; Pig 
0.80; Poultry 12.35. 
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Bihar is perhaps India’s richest 
,^^nineral resources. Iron , steel, coal 
— jtuminium much of which is found in 
the Chota-Nagpur area of Bihar, are the 
principal industries of the State. Jamshedpur, 
India’s “Steel Town” is situated in Bihar. 


For the development of industries in the 
State, some of the major steps taken by the 
State government include the establishment 
of (a) Bihar State Financial Corporation, a 
statutory body and (b) the Bihar State 
Industrial Development Corporation as well 
as (c) the Bihar State Small Industries Cor¬ 
poration, both companies entirely owned 
and financed by the State government. 


Minerals. The State government has for¬ 
med a body known as the Mica Syndicate to 
improve the mica industry in Bihar. The 
State government is also taking steps to set 
up cement factories, and investigations are 
in progress for the search of fresh limestone 
deposits to feed these proposed factories. 


Minerals (1964) 


Mineral 

Quantity 

(tonnes) 

Value. 

Rs.’OOO 

Apatite 

3,402 

102 

Asbestos 

417 

51 

Bauxite 

Chinaclay (non- 

3,36,762 

2,869 

saleable crude) 
Chinaclay 

1,08,573 

n.a. 

(saleable crude) 
Chinaclay 

9,754 

98 

(processed) 

30,522 

2,053 

Chromite 

2,243 

101 

Coal 

29,580* 

6,95,160 

Copper ore 

4,72,963 

24,121 

Dolomite 

4,956 

39 

Felspar 

328 

4 

Fireclay 

80,105 

781 

Iron ore 

35,31,651 

33,116 

Kyanite 

33,475 

6,252 

Limestone 

21,28,646 

14,314 

Manganese ore 

24,637 

687 

Mica (crude) 

10,402 

11,659 

Quartz and silica 

21,140 

353 

Steatite 

4,202 

22 

Total value 


7,91,782 


♦ In 1000 tonnes 



ance bureaus 2; Vacancies notified 54, 

25 welfare centres were opened till March 
1965 by the State government. 


Transport. The Corporation operated 835 
schedules on different routes at the end of the 
year 1964-65. The total fleet strength cn the 
last day of the year was 1,120. The Corpo¬ 
ration serves 14 districts. 3 in North Bihar 
and II in South Bihar. Patna, the Head¬ 
quarters of the Corporation, is connected 
by direct bus seniccs with some important 
towns such as Darbhanga & Jainagar in 
North Bihar and Arrah, Gaya, Rajgir, Bha- 
galpur, Hazaribagh, Dlianbad, Ranchi, 
Daltonganj, Jamshedpur, and Giridih in 
South Bihar. The length of waterways open 
for navigation is 900 miles. The Northeastern 
and Eastern railways traverse the State. 

Public health. The statistics of 1962-63 arc 
given below: Allopathic hospitals 116; Allo¬ 
pathic dispensaries 778; Primary health 
centres 490; Beds in allopathic hospitals 
10,161; Ayurvedic and Unani dispensaries 
125; T.B. hospitals 1; Mental hospitals 2; 
Beds in T.B. hospitals 1,200 and in mental 
hospitals 1,794. Allopathic doctors 7,452; 
Nurses 396; Student nurses 245; Trained 
dais in urban and rural areas 846; Com¬ 
pounders 4,575; Ayurvedic and Unani 
doctors 125; Compounders in government 
employment 691. Number of medical 
colleges: Allopathic 2, Government Ayur¬ 
vedic 1; Private 3; Government Unani 1. 

Education. According to the census of 
1961, the percentage of literacy in Bihar was 
18.4%. There arc six universities in Bihar: 
University of Bihar, Bhagalpur University, 
Patna University, Kameshw'ar Sanskrit Uni¬ 
versity, Ranchi University and Magadha 
University. On March 31, 1963 there were 
40,866 primary and Junior basic schools wiih 
66,573 teachers and 28,42,835 pupils. The 
State government provides free and compul¬ 
sory primary education for all children of the 
age-group 6-11. The control over high 
schools is exercised through the Board of 
Secondary Education. 


GUJARAT 


Labour. Number of registered factories as 
on Dec. 31, 1963: 9,791; Number of workers 
employed: 2,14,878. Number of employees 
covered by the Employees State Insurance 
Scheme as on March 31,1965: 55,000. Num¬ 
ber of registered trade unions as on 31st 
March 1965: 660. Number of Employment 
Exchanges during 1964: 25; Employment 
information and assistance bureaus 6: Uni¬ 
versity employment information and guid¬ 


Capital 

Principal language 
Area (sq.m) 
Population(l961) 
Males 
Females 

Detisiiy (per sq.m) 
Literacy 
Main religions 


Alimedabad 

Gujarati 

71.056 

206,33,350 

106,33,902 

99,99,448 

286 

30.5% 

Hindus, Moslems, Jains 
& Christians. 


History. The State of Gujarat was formed 
onl, May 1960 in pursuance of the Bombay 
P.e-oiganisation Act of I960, which bifur. 
cated the original Bombay State, into two 
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linguistic States, the predominant- 
ijarati- speaking areas being formed 
Gujarat State and the remainder 
being renamed as the Maharashtra State, 
the latter retaining the old capital, Bombay. 

Physiography. Gujarat can be divided 
into three regions: the mainland extending 
from the Rann of Kutch and the Araveli 
Hills to the river Damanganga, the hilly 
peninsular region of Saurashtra and Kutch 
and the northeastern hilly tract. The main¬ 
land is almost a flat plain made up of allu¬ 
vial soil although the northernmost part of 
it is a bit sandy. The plains of Gujarat are 
watered by big rivers like theBanas, Sara- 
swati, Sabarmati, Mahi, Narmada, Tapti 
and some rivulets. 

Government. Gujarat has a unicameral 
legislature. Ahmedabad is the temporary 


Sl 


capital of the State. The permanenk, 
is to be built at Gandhinagar, 15 miles north 
of Ahmedabad, on the west bank of the 
Sabarmati river. In the fourth general elections 
the Congress Party secured an absolute majo¬ 
rity in the Legislative Assembly with 92 in a 
House of I68.lt contested 167 seats and polled 
45.89 percent of the votes cast. The Swatan- 
tra Party secured 64 seats (contested 144) and 
polled 37.48 percent of votes. The former 
Chief Minister Mr. Hitendra Desai was 
elected leader of the Congress Legislative 
Party and his Ministry was sworn in on 
March 5, 1967. 

Administration. The State is divided into 
19 districts and 186 taluks. The number of 
municipalities is 59. including Ahmedabad 
Municipal Corporation. The following table 
shows the administrative divisions of the 
State. 


District 

Area in 
sq, km. 

Population 

Headquarters 

Ahmedabad 

8,551.57 

22,10,199 

Ahmedabad 

Amreli 

3,288.99 

6,67,823 

Amreli 

Banas Kantha 

10,453.68 

9,96,144 

Palanpur 

Baroda 

7,647.43 

15,27,326 

Baroda 

Bhavnagar 

12,047.71 

11,19,435 

Bhavnagar 

Broach 

7,759.24 

8,91,969 

Broach 

Bulsar 

5,197.49 

11,37,801 

Bulsar 

Dangs 

1,778.28 

71,567 

Ahwa 

Gandhinagar 

649.10 

n.a. 

Gandhinagar 

Jamnagar 

10,921.19 

8,28,419 

Jamnagar 

Junagadli 

10,842.46 

12,45,643 

Junagadh 

Kaira 

6,787.90 

19,17,540 

Kaira 

Kutch 

44,203.03 

6,96.440 

Bhuj 

Mehsana 

11,200.14 

16,89,963 

Mehsana 

Panch Mahals 

9,028.88 

14,68,946 

Godhra 

Rajkot 

10,963.21 

12,08,519 

Rajkot 

Sabar Kantha 

7,363.62 

9,18,587 

Hiinmatnagar 

Surat 

7,347.83 

13,13,823 

Surat 

Surendranagar 

10,376.70 

6,63,206 

Surendranagar 

Major cities 


wn in the North Gujarat and Saurashtra 



districts. Wheat 

is grown more especially m 

City 

Population 

North Gujarat and to some extent in Sau¬ 

Ahmedabad 

12,06,001 

rashtra. The district of Panch Mahals is 

Baroda 

2,98,398 

also noted for i 

maize. The total product ion 

Surat 

2,88,026 

of 22.56 lakh tons gives a per capita con¬ 

Rajkot 

1,94,145 

sumption of 1 i .45 oz. a day. Among 

Bhavnagar 

1,76,473 

non-foodgrain crops, cotton,tobacco.ground- 

Jamnagar 

1,48,572 

nut and maize 

arc important. More than 


Towns and villages. There are altogether 
LSI towns in Gujarat with a total populat¬ 
ion of 53,16,624. There are 19,017 villages 
in all in Gujarat, of which 433 are uninha¬ 
bited. The total number of villagers tomes 
to 20,633,350. 

.\gi*icuUure.The main food grains are bajra, 
jowar.ricc and whea^ Rice is grown cbiefly 
in the South Gujarat districts ofKaira,Panch 
Mahals, Biuoda and Surat. Cereals aregro- 


one- fifth of the area under cotton in the 
Indian Union is in this State. 

Irrigation. The State’s irrigation potential 
has not been adequately tapped so far. 
The major irrigation schemes in progress 
are: Mahi Stage LKakrapara,Ukai,Narmada, 
Shctninji(Palitana), Dantiwada (Barias) and 
the Mahi State II. 

Power. The major electric projects in the 
State are; North Gujarat Grid Scheme, South 
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j^id Scheme, Shahpur Grid Sch¬ 
ool Grid Scheme, Bhavnagar Grid 
Surendranagar Grid Scheme, Nagar 
—Ka Scheme, Porbandar Scheme, Morvi 
Area Scheme, and Kandla Scheme. By 1964 
1861287000 kw of electric power wereprod- 
uced in the State. 

Forest. The area occupied by forests 
is about 5.15 per cent of the total geegraphi- 
cal area of the State. The forest areas are 
concentrated mainly in Dangs, Junagadh, 
Ranch Mahals, Baroda, Broach, Surat and 
Banaskantha districts and to some extent in 
Jamnagar and Kutch. 

The major forest produce are teak, bam¬ 
boos, yellow wood, red wood, black wood, 
sandal wood,khar, simal,dhumda,dudhia etc. 
Minor forest produce is grass, honey, wax, 

I colouring wood. Dangs has rich teak forests. 

I The ^ Gir forests in Saurashtra contain a 
lions’ sanctuary, the only one in India, 

Animal husbandry (in 1961): Cattle-male 
over three years 30,45,875; cattle—female 
years 18,37,655; young stock 
16,78,025 ;totaI65,56,555; buffa’oes-male over 
three years 39,996; buffaloes—female over 3 
ye^s 17,02,377; young stock 11,74,208; total 
buffaloes 29,16,581; total bovine 94,73,136; 
sheep and goats 37, 04,529; total livestock 
1,34,54,395; total poultry 20,48,284. 

Industry. The major industries of the 
State are textile (including ginning and 
pressing of cotton), general and electrical 
engineering, vegetable oils, chemicals (in¬ 
cluding salt), soda ash and cement. The 
concentration of industry is most striking 
in Ahmedabad, Baroda and Surat. 

Statistics about industry as in June 1964: 
No. of factories 4,299; employment 4,08,104! 
Information about number of factories 
and average number of workers employed 
therein daily respectively under each cate¬ 
gory IS given below: Textile 919; 2 12 ^22* 
ginning and pressing 476; 46,774; food be¬ 
verages and tobacco 866; 38,425; engineer¬ 
ing 818;29 17j ;non-mefallic mineral prod- 
ucis 336; 24,()66; chemicals and pharmacou- 
Ucals 11.; wood, furniture and 

fixtures 121; 4,564; electricity, gas and 

and paper products 
29; 2,874; rubber and rubber products 16* 
M41; others 528;28,186. ’ 

hfiiierals. Gujarat is rich in minerals 
uke salt, limestone, manganese, gypsum 
china clay, calcitc, bauxite, etc. Kaira is 
rich in bauxite and limestone, whilecalcite 
and limestone are mined inJamnagar. Man¬ 
ganese is mined in Baroda andJPanch Mah¬ 
als, while fireclay is mined in Surendranagar 
district. Qypsiun is available in all the 
districts of Saurashtra. The Geological Sur¬ 
vey oi India has located fluorspar deposits 



in the Amba Dongar area of B: 
district. 

Ljdmur. The State has 84.75 lakh work" 
ers Of the male population of 106.34 lakhs 
53.47 per cent and that of the female popu¬ 
lation of 99.99 lakhs 27.89 per cent are 
\y^orkcrs. They could be classified as follows 
(figures in lakhs): Cultivators45.19; agricul- 
Itural labourers 12.52; mining, quarryingctc. 
1.05; household industry 5.36; construction 
0.90; trade and commerce 4.11; transport. 
Storage and communications 1.59- other 
services 8.47. ’ 

Transport. Road transport is not satis¬ 
factory for the State as a whole—20 75 miles 
per 100 square miles of area or 93 7 miles 
per lakh of population. The position is good 
in Rajkot a^ South Gujarat and more 
especially in Dangs.lt is poor inJamnagar, 
Surendranagar, Banaskantha, Sabarkant-. 
Mehsana. Breach and Panch M^ials R 
poorest in Kutch. 

Saiirashtra has a net-work of railways. 
The Baroda'area is also we'l serv'ed. There 
IS no railway communication in bangs 

T^liere are 51 ports in Gujarat (one maiar 
eight medium, 42 minor) The bigger porw 
with their annual turnover: Kandla ti 5 7? 
185 M.tons),Okha (6,76,591 tons) ^ Bedi 
o? Bhavnagar(4, 19,606 tons) 
Veraval2,92,566tons, Sikka (3,04.195 toiw 
Porbandar (2,25,776 tons) 

Public health (for J963). No. of hospitals 
and dispensaries 1,267; No. of beds 9 79 J- 
No. of indoor patients treated 3 08’795- 
No. of outdoor patients treated 74122b*’No’ 
of doctors 1037; No. nurses 1488. 

Education. There are three universities in 
University m Ahmeda¬ 
bad, the Sayajirao University in Baroda and 
theSardar Vallabhai Rural University in 
Anand. The cstablisiiment of two more uni¬ 
versities is under consideration. 

Education statistics for 1963-64. (The first 
fipre shows the number of institutions, 
^^4 pupils.) Higher education 140 

education 1,420 and 
education 19,5000 and 
27,50,000; Others 4,000 and 1,32,000. Total 
25,060 and 34,73,000. No. of teachers as 

in 1963-64:Primary 73,000;Sccondarv 19 OOO* 

Higher 3,800. ‘ ’ 


II/VRYANA 


Capital 

Principal language 
Area (sq.m.) 
Population 
Literacy 


Chandigarh 

Hindi 

16,835 

7527000 

20.5% 


History. T!te people of Harjana suff¬ 
ered tremendously at the hands of British 
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V of their active participation 

ji^cii^^rugglc for freedom. The region was 
torn asunder to weaken it. After 1857 the 
Haryana region was placed under the Pun¬ 
jab administration in recognition of the 
serv ices rendered by John Lawrence, the 
Chief Commissioner of Punjab, who bad 
recaptured Delhi for the British. TheNavy- 
abs of Jhajjar and Bahadurgarh, the Raja 
of Ballabhgarh and Rao Tula Ram of Re- 
wari, the great grand- father of Rao Biren- 
dra Singh, were deprived of their territories 
for their opposition to the foreign regime. 
Their areas were either merged with the 
British territory or handed over to the 
rulers of Patiala, Nabha and Jind. A long 
period of deliberate neglect began. On the 
eve of Independence the region was a sandy 
barren expanse. It lagged far behind the 
Pimjabi region in development and econo¬ 
mic activities. All these years the people 
had been struggling to have a State of 
their own. The form of the struggle, how¬ 
ever depended upon the exigencies of the 
situation. After the introduction of the Mon¬ 
tague- Chelmsford Reforms, representatives 
of Haryana, including the late SirThhotu 
Ram raised their voice in the Legislature in 
support of the demand for a Haryana State. 
They demanded an adequate share in deve¬ 
lopment projects. Since politics in the pre- 
partition Punjab was dominated by Lahore 
and areas to the west of it, the demand 
was not considered sympathetically. The 
region however, acquired importance after 
Independence on account of the division of 
Punjab. The influx of refugees from West 
Pakistan into the Haryana areas enriched 
the region to a great extend and speeded up 
the process of political growdh.In the chan¬ 
ged situation and circumstances it was 
quite natural that the demand for Haryana 
should become so persistent that a compro¬ 
mise in the form of a regional formulacould 
not satisfy any one. The formation of the 
State of Haryana,(mcaning the abode of 
God) on November 1,1966 marked the ful¬ 
filment of the long cherished desire of the 
people ol this backw^ard area. 

Physiography. The region is situated aw ay 
from'the three perennial rivers, the Ravi, 
the Beus and the Sutlej. The Ghaggar, 
which is not perennial, touches only the 
northern parts of the area and the Yamuna 
forms its boundary with Uttar Pradesh on 
the eastern side. The agro-chinatic situation 
In a large part of the area is unfavourable. 
Rainfall is comparatively low and erratic, 
soil is sandy and light in texture, and above 
all. there is paucity of sub-soil water and in 
a large number of tracts it is brackish. 

Gownment. Haryana has a unicameral 
legislature consisting of 81 members. Haly- 
anu is represented by 5 menibeis in the 


§L 


Rajya Sabha and 9 in the Lok 
In the fourth general elections, the Con¬ 
gress Party secured an absolute majority 
with 48 seats out of a total of 81, having 
polled 40 percent of the total votes cast. Jan 
Sangh got 12seats (13.5 percent) and Inde¬ 
pendents 16 (33.5 percent). The former 
Chief Minister Mr. Bhagwat Dayal Sharma 
was unanimously elected leader of the Con¬ 
gress Legislative Party and his Ministry was 
sworn in on March 10, 1967. But with the 
resignation ofBhagwat Dayal Ministry on 22, 
March due to the defection of some members 
of the Congress Party Mr. Rao Birendra 
Singh, rebel Congress man was elected leader 
of the Samyukta Dal and his Ministry was 
sworn in on March 24, 1967. 

Administration. Haryna is divided into 7 
districts, the details of which are given below. 


District 

Area in 
sq.km. 

Population 

Capital 

Gurgaon 

6129.27 

240706 

Gurgaon 

Hissar 

13934.35 

1540508 

Hissar 

Jind 

7846.84 

1424688 

Sangrur 

Karnal 

Mahenda- 

7931.55 

1490430 

Karnal 

garh 

3477.75 

547850 

Narnaul 

Narw'ana 


.. 

Narwaii 

Rohtak 

6035.51 

1420391 

Rohtak^ 


Towns and villages. Haryana has 27 tehsils, 
62 towns and about 7000 villages. It is ess¬ 
entially a rural State with only 1,300,000 
people living in the urban areas. 

Agriculture. The net area sown in Har¬ 
yana is 85.65 lakh acres. The total cropped 
area in the State is 109.33 lakh acres. In 
all 26.8 per cent of the population is enga¬ 
ged in agriculture. Today 86.32 lakh acres 
are under foodgrains and 12.08 lakh acres 
under cash crops. 

Irrigation. Though the three perennial 
rivers, the Ravi, the Bcas and the Sutlej, 
flow through the new Punjab State, the canals 
they feed irrigate lands both in the Punjabi 
and Haryana regions. The western Jamuna 
canal is exclusively within Haryana, as the 
Jamuna flows on the eastern side of the 
State. 

Industry. Of the total 17000 industrial 
(small-size) units of Punjab, 25 per cent is 
in Haryana. They cover a wide range of 
industrial goods. Rs.5.5 Ciores have been 
invested in the 4133 such units in Haryana. 
There is an investment of Rs 139 crores m 
the large- scale industiial sector. 

Minerals. There are no mineral resources 
in Haryana except in the district ofMaheu- 
dragarh. 

Tourism. Places of interest arcKurukshc- 
tra, Panipat, Peiiova, Mohindergarh, Narn- 
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Tarwori, Thanesar, Karnal and 
the region has been frequented 
from all over India and by fore¬ 
igners since time immemorial. Chinese pil¬ 
grims have left glowing descriptions of the 
area. The Moghuls admired its rich histo¬ 
rical past and British travellers have recor¬ 
ded the crucial part the region played in the 
destinies of the country. 



i n snow-bound areas are to be held 
the summer. So, out of 51 contests, the 
Congress Party won 38 (plus 20 uncontested) 
with a poll percentage of 52.49. The Natio¬ 
nal Conference got eight scats (18.56 percent) 
and Jan Sangh 3(17.31 percent). The Congress, 
having secured absolute majority, formed the 
Ministry with Mr. G. M. Sadiq as Chief 
Minister. 


JAMMU & KASHMIR 


Capital 

Principal languages 

Area fsq.in) 
Population 
Literacy- 
Main religions 


Srinagar 
Kashmiri, Urdu and 
Dogri 


86023 

35,60,976 

11 % 

Islam 8l Hinduism 


History. Originally a part of I he Moghul 
empire under Akbar, Kashmir passed un¬ 
der Afghan rule in 1756. In 1819 it was 
annexed to the Sikh kingdom of the Pun¬ 
jab. In 1820 Ranjit Singh, the Sikh ruler, 
made oyer the territory of Jammu to 
Gulab Singh. Under the Treaty of Amrit¬ 
sar, in 1846, Kashmir became a part of 
Gulab Singh’s territory under the suzera¬ 
inty of the British. When India became inde¬ 
pendent, the Maharaja of Kashmir Sir 
Hari Singh acceded to the Dominion of 
India on 27Oct. 1947. In 1950, the Maha¬ 
raja’s son Yuvaraj Karan Singh look over 
the administration as Regent. On 17 Oct. 
1952, hereditary rule wa.^ ended in Kashmir 

I and Yuvaraj Karan Singh took over 
lac administration as Sadar-i- Riyasal. 

I A constitution was approved and ado¬ 
pted unanimously on November 17, 1956. It 
came into effect on January 26,1957. The 
Constitution declares the State of Jammu- 
nnd Kashmir to be “an integral part of the 
Union of India”. This is irrevocable. Sec¬ 
tion 147 of the Constitution lays dow n that 
no amendment seeking a change in this 
clause can be moved in either House of the 
Legislature 

Physiography. The country is almost 
entirely mountainous and it may be geogra¬ 
phically divided into three areas: Tibetan 
and semi-Tibetan tracts in the north, con¬ 
taining the districts of Ladakh and Gilgit; 
the middle region of the happy valley of 
Kashmir, and the large level areas of 
Jammu in the south. 

I Government. The government of Jummu Sc 

I Kashmir is now under a Governor appointed 
by the President of India. The State has a 
bicameral legislature. In the fourth general 

I elections the Congress Party (formed for the 
hrn time a year earlier) captured 60 of tlie 
73 seats in the Legislative Assembly. Actua- 
ll.v there aie 75 seats in the Assembly, in 
Which 22 were uncontested and two elections 


Administration. Kashmir is divided into 
two provinces, Jammu and Kashmir, with 9 
districts. The table below shows the distri¬ 
cts. 


District 


Ananlnag 

Bara mu la 

Doda 

Jammu 

Kaihua 

Ladakh 

Poonch 

Srinagar 

Udhampur 


C/7y 

Srinagar 

Jammu 

Anantnag 

Baramula 


Area in Population Head- 
sq. km. quarters 


5,430.81 6,54 368 
6,567.73 6,04,659 
11,343.28 2,68,403 
3,234.70 5,16,932 
2,651.96 2.07,430 
97,775.71 88.651 

4,374.19 3,26,061 
3,120.75 6,40,411 
4,482.98 2,54,061 


Ananlnag 

Baramula 

Doda 

Jammu 

Kathua 

Leh 

Poonch 

Srinagar 

Udhampur 


Major cities. 


Population 

2,95,084 

1,02,738 

21087 

19854 


Towns and villages. There are 41 towns 
and 6971 villages in the whole Slate. About 
16.7 per cent of the total population is 
urban. 


Agriculture. Agriculture is the main occu¬ 
pation of the people, though only 4 . 3 % of 
the total land is under cultivation. The 
total area cultivated comes to 17.03 lakhs 
acres. The chief crops arc rice, maize, 
wheat, rape, mustard and linseed. 

Irrigation. The Kathua canal has been 
completed and it is expected to irrigate 
28,000 acres of land. The government have 
drawn up a Master Plan for flood-prote¬ 
ction of the Valley. Work on outfall channel 
from Wular Lake to Baramulla is in pro¬ 
gress. Two dredgers have been commission¬ 
ed to work at Soporc for dredging work. 
The minimum output of each dredger is 
120 cu. yards of solids per hour. A large 
.number of protectiim bunds have been 
constructed in the Jammu Province at a 
cost of Rs. 14.70 lakhs. These measures 
arc expected to protect the valley as veil 
as Jammu region of the State , against floods. 

Power. The main hydro-clcctric pro¬ 
jects in the Slate arc: Sindh Hydroelectric 
project and Ghanserbal project. The electri- 
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by these projects being insu- 
ashmir is buying electricity from 
Installed capacity in 1947-48:4,000 
kws. Installed capacity in 1963-64: 31,000 


k\vs. 


Forest. The total area covered by fore“ 
sts in the State is 11,057.5 sq. miles. The 
soft-wood forests of the State are the rich¬ 
est in the country. There are several import¬ 
ant forest industries, such as resin and tur¬ 
pentine tapping. Kashmir has a virtual 
monopoly in willow wood used in the 
manufacture of cricket bats. Raising of fuel- 
wood and quick-growing plantations over 
more than 12,000 acres of land is one of the 
achievements under various plan schemes. 

Animal husbandry. The 1961 livestock- 
census showed 1831067 cattle, 401194 buffa¬ 
loes, 1161248 sheep, 577415 goats, 64152 
horses and 1608422 poultry. 

Industry. Woollen industry is by far the 
chief industry of the State, employing about 
300000 people. Sericulture the next impor¬ 
tant indust .y employs about a million people. 
Handicrafts include calico printing, khadi 
and sculpture. The number of factories in 
1962 was 154. 


Minerals. Coal and lignite are the chief 
minerals of the State. Bauxite, iron ore, 
copper ore, graphite, nickel, manganese,gold 
and gypsum arc found in small quantiiie? 
all over the State. 


Transport. Kashmir is connected to 
the rest of India by the Jammu- Pathankot 
road, which takes off from the rail-head 
at Pathankot. The Banihal road, 200 miles 
long, connects Srinagar, the summer capital 
with Jammu, the winter capital. New roads 
arc being laid out to connect Jammu and 
Kashmir with the outlying areas. The total 
length of road in Kashmir in 1962 was 4293 
miles. 

Public health. There are two central 
hospitals in the State, one at Srinagar with 
650 beds and another at Jammu with 500 
beds. In addition there are 7 district 
hospitals, 2 T.B. clinics and 2 sanatoria. The 
per capita expenditure on public hea'th in 
the State is estimated at Rs. 4.80. 

Education. Education is free from primary 
to pi.'si-graduate standard. There has been 
sub .tantial increase in the provision of edu¬ 
cation opportunities during 1964-65. As 
many as 650 Activity Basic Schools were 
opened including 250 for girls; 784 additional 
teaclicis we^-c provid^ in understaffed 
school.^; 6th to 8th classes were added to 240 
schools. 30 lower high schools were upgraded 
to high schools including 7 for girls; 20 
middi.i schoi)ls were raised to lower high 


schools and the teaching of 
introduced in 20 high schools. The change¬ 
over to three-year degree pattern has been 
completed. The two divisions of Jammu & 
Kashmir University—one at Srinagar and the 
other at Jammu started functioning from 
1966. The Jammu campus of the University 
is being extended and additional blocks con¬ 
structed. 


Tourism. Famous as the Garden of India, ‘ 
Kashmir attracts a number of tourists, both ’ 
from India and outside. In 1962, 93,015 

persons from the other parts of India and 
13,214 persons from foreign countries visited 
Kashmir. 

KERALA 


Capital 

Language 

Area (sq. m) 

Population 

Density (per sq. in.) 

Literacy 

Main religions 


Trivandrum 

Malayalam 

15002 

16903715 

1127 

46.8% 

Hindus, Christians, 
Moslems. 


History. With the attainment of indepen¬ 
dence, one of the important steps taken by 
the Government of India was the consoli¬ 
dation of the country by reducing the num¬ 
ber of States and making them sizable 
units. Tiiis naturally meant the integration , 
of several native States v/hich was effected 
in an astonishingly short period. As a re¬ 
sult of this grand process of consolidation, ' 
Travancore and Cochin States w'ere integra¬ 
ted into Travancorc -Cochin State on 1st 
July 1949. The people of Kerala looked 
upon the integration of Travancore and 
Cochin as a preliminary step towards the 
formation of the Kerala State which w'as 
a long-standing political aspiration with 
them. On 1st November 1956, the States 
Reorganisation Act,1956(Central ActXXXVII 
of 1956) was enacted by 'which, along 
with the reorganisation of other States, 
Travancore- Cochin State (excluding the 
souiheni taluks of Thovala, Agastceswararn, 
Kalkulam and Vilavancode as well as an 
eastern taluk of Shencottah) and the 
Malabar district (except Laccadive and 
Minicoy Islands) and the Kasargod taluk 
of the South Kanara district of the Madras / 
State were integrated to form the Kerala 
State. This marks the dawn of modern 
Kerala. 


Physiography. The present Kerala State 
is a narrow strip of land along the west 
coast of India. In the south and south 
east Kerala touches the State of Madras 
and in the north the State of Mysore. Kerala 
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!a of 15,002 square miles with 
om north to south of 360 miles, 
ranges from 20 to 75 miles. 


River 


Length in Total a^ 

Miles (Km) run-0 

million eft. 



Topography. Kerala may be divided into 
three geographical regions (1) Highlands 
(2) Midlands and (3) Lowlands. The 
highlands slope down from the Western 
Ghats, which rises to an average height of 
I 3,000 feet, with a number of peaks well 
^ over 6,000 feet in height. This is the area of 
, major plantations like tea, coffee, rubber, 
eardamom and other spices. The midlands 
lying between the mountains and the low¬ 
lands, is made up of undulating hills and 
valleys. This is an area of intensive culti¬ 
vation. Coconuts,arecanuts, tapioca, bananas, 
rice, ginger, pepper, sugar - cane and veget¬ 
ables of different varieties are grown in this 
area. The lowlands, or the coastal area which 
is made up of the river deltas, backwaters 
and the shore of the Arabian Sea is essenti¬ 
ally a land of coconuts and rice. Fisheries 
and coir industry constitute the major 
industries of this area. 

Climate. The climate of Kerala, on the 
whole is temperate—neither too hot nor too 
I cold. However, during the summer season, 
the intense humidity is enervating, while 
during the rainy season the whole area is 
soaked with water, transport and other acti¬ 
vities being reduced to the minimum. The 
south-western monsoon opens in June-July 
and lasts till August-September. This is the 
major monsoon in Kerala and the season 
of high floods. The north-east monsoon 
from August-September, to November- 
October, is a season of rains, but without 
high floods. The season from December to 
February is the best season in Kerala, when 
the rains cease, the days turn sunny and 
the nights become cold. During this season, 
the minimum tenjperalurc is 75°F. and the 
maximum 87^^ F. From March to May the 
heat and humidity increase steadily. The 
average temperature at this time is 89° F 
with a maximum of 93<^ F. By June the 
south-western monsoon opens and waterY 


West flowing 


Manjeshw'ar 

10 

16.1 

3,000 

Uppala 

31 

49.9 

20,000 

Shiriya 

38 

61.2 

43,000 

Kumbla 

6i 

10.5 

2,100 

Mogral 

21 

33.8 

9,150 

Chandragiri 

65 

104.6 

1,10,200 

Kalnad 

5 

8.0 

1,300 

Bekal 

6J 

10.5 

2,040 

Chittari 

15^ 

24.9 

7,000 

Nileshwar 

29 

46.7 

16,500 

Karingote 

40 

64.4 

50,360 

Kawayi 

14 

22.5 

6,870 

Peruvamba 

25 

40.2 

23,600 

Ramapuram 

12 

19.3 

2,790 

Kuppam 

44 

70.8 

44,700 

Valapattanam 

70 

•112.7 

97.700 

Anjarakandy 

40 

64.4 

8,700 

Tellichcrry 




(Ponnayam) 

18 

29.0 

4,300 

Mahe 

34 

54.7 

18,200 

Murat (Kuttiyadi) 

46 

74.0 

46,780 

Korapuzha 

25 

40.2 

25,500 

Kallayi 

14 

22.5 

7,200 

Beypore (Clialiyar) 

105 

169.0 

1,85,000 

Kadalundy 

81 

130.4 

77,300 

Pooraparamba 

5 

8.0 

1,560 

Tim 

30 

48.3 

9,500 

Bharathapuzha 

156 

251.1 

3,11,800 

Kcecheri 

27 

43.5 

16,000 

Kamvannur 

30 

48.3 

42.000 

Chalakudi 

90 

144.8 

1,00,000 

Periyar 

142 

228.5 

■3,78,200 

Muvattupuzha 

75 

120.7 

93,680 

Meenachil 

42 

67.6 

96.270 

Manimala 

57 

91.7 

22,670 

Pamba 

110 

177.0 

2,22,800 

Achankovil 

80 

128.7 

76.000 

Kallada 

75 

120.7 

76,000 

Ithikkara 

35 

56.3 

42,000 

Vamanapuram 




(Attingal) 

50 

80.5 

52,000 

Karamana 

42 

67.6 

38,750 

Neyyar 

35 

56.3 

29.600 

East flowing 


Kabbani 

n.a. 

1,45,000 

Bhavani 

n.a. 

27,000 

Pambar 

n.a. 

24,000 


i days for Kerala begin. 

Rivers. Kerala is the land of rivers and 
backwaters. More than forty rivers cut 
across Kerala with their innumerable tri¬ 
butaries and branches, but these rivers are 
comparatively small and being entirely 
monsoon-fed, practically turn into rivulets 
in summer, especially in the upper areas. 


Backwaters of Kerala include lakes and 
occean inlets which stretch irregularly 
along the coast. The biggest backw-ater is 
the Vembanad lake, some 80 sq. miles in 
area, which opens out into the Arabian 
Sea, at Cochin Port. The Periyar, Pamba, 
Manimala, Achenkovil, Meenachil and 
Moovattupuzha rivers drain into this 
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.'me other important backwaters are 
Katinamkulam, Anchengo, Edava, 
tfj'ara, Paravoor, Ashtamudi (Quilon) 
Cayamkulam, Kodungallore (Cranganore) 
and Chetuva. The deltas of the rivers inter¬ 
link the backwaters and provide excehent 
water communications in the lowlands of 
Kerala. A navigable canal 228 miles long, 
stretches from Trivandrum, the capital of 
Kerala, to Tirur in the far north. 

Government. Kerala has a unicameral 
legislature consisting of 133 members. 
In the fourth general elections Congress 
Party secured only nine seats with a polling 
precentage of 35.4, Kerala Congress 
5 (7.6 percent), C P I (M) 52(23.5 percent), 
CPI 19 (8.5 percent), S S P 19 (8.4 percent) 
Muslim League 14 (6.7. percent) R S P 6(2.7 
percent) and Independents 6 (4.3 percent). 
The non - Congress coalition leader Mr. 
E.M.S. Namboodiripad had a strength of 
117 members in a House of 133. His mini¬ 
stry was sworn in on March 6 J967. 

Administration. Kera’a State is divided 
into 9 districts. All the districts except 
Trivandrum and Trichur are subdivided 
into revenue divisions while the entire di¬ 
stricts of Trivandnim and Trichur consti¬ 
tute only single revenue divisions. There 
are altogether 55 taluks in the State. Each 
taluk is oivided info a number of revenue 
villages the total number of .such villages 
in the State being 1,636. In the former 
Malabar area, a few revenue villages are 
grouped under firkas. Except in respect of 
the villages of Tiair taluk and the majo¬ 
rity of village^, of A^athur and Palghat 
taluks the revenue villages of the .Malabar 
area arc subdivided info desoms. In the former 
Travancorc and Cochin areas of the State 
the revenue villages are subdivided into 
K.ras. and Miris. The revenue villages ' f 
Kasargod and Ho^durg taluks which were 
in the South Kanara district have no sub¬ 
divisions at all. The following table gives 
the details o( districts. 



Agriculture. The agriculture of 
marked by a preponderance of ca^ 
and a shortage of food crops. The propor¬ 
tion of net sown area to total cultivable 
area is much higher in Kerala than in the rest 
of India. (Kerala: 47.16 %.Tndia. 39.1%). But 
the average size of land holding is much 
smaller (Kerala 1.5 acres. India 7.5acresT 
53 per cent of the total population depenefs 
upon agriculture. The total value of agri¬ 
cultural production of this State is estimat¬ 
ed at more than Rs. 250 crores. The chief 
agricultural products of Kerala are rice, 
coconut, arecanut, oilseeds, pepper, sugar¬ 
cane, rubber, tea, coffee and cardamom. 
About 98 percent of Indian pepper and 
about 95 percent of rubber is produced 
in Kerala. The rubber produced in Kerala 
su<'tains a growing rubber manufacturing 
industry. Pepper, tea, coffee, cardamom, 
and lemon grass oil arc mainly export com¬ 
modities and earn foreign exchange for 
India. 


District Area in Population 
>q. km. 


Head¬ 

quarters 


Alleppey 

Cannajiore 

F.rnakulam 

Kottayam 

Calicut 

Palghat 

Quilon 

Trichur 

Trivandrum 


1,809.09 

5,695.29 

3,272.03 

6,250.45 

6,690.15 

.M33.37 

4848.99 

2.973.82 

2,194.49 


18,11,252 

17,80,294 

18,59,913 

17,32,880 

26.17,189 

17,76.566 

19,41.228 

16,39.862 

17,<4,53I 


Alleppey 
Can nano re 
Eniakiilam 
Kottayam 
Calicut 
Palghat 
Quilon 
Trichur 
Trivandrum 


Mainr 

City 

Cochin-Ernakulam-Alwaye 

Trivandrum 

Calicut 

Alleppey 


cities 

Population 
3.13,030 
3,02,214 
2.48 .548 
1,38,834 


^ Classification 

of Area 

Classification 

Area 

% of total 


(000) 

area accord¬ 

hectares 

ing (o village 



papers 

1963—64 

1963-64 

Area according to 



village papers 

3838 

100.00 

Forests 

1055 

27.34 

Land put to non— 



agricultural uses 

218 

5.65 

Barren «&. unculti- 



vable land 

117 

3.03 

Permanent pastures 



& other grazing 



lands 

34 

0.89 

Land under misce¬ 



llaneous tree crop.*^ 

207 

5..37 

Cultivable w'aste 

125 

3.24 

Fallow Iand(other 



than current fallow) 

42 

1.09 

Current fallow 

38 

0.99 

Net area sown 

2022 

52.40 

Total cropped area 

2-162 

63.80 

Arc'a under Principal Crops 

{'000 hectar s) 


Name of'crops 

1962-63 

1963-64 

Rice 

802 

805 

Tapioca 

222 

210 

Pulses & other food 



grains 

57 

58 

CroundniP 

16 

15 

Sugarcane 

9 

9 

Pepper 

99 

99 

Cashew nut 

82 

82 

Banana & plantain 

43 

43 

Tea 

38 

38 

Rubber 

138 

143 
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19 20 

12 . 12 

5 i5 

12 12 

29 29 

539 545 

55 57 

8 8 


Irrigation. The main irrigation schemes 
in the Slate are: Malampuzha Irrigaticn 
project, Walayar project, Gayatri project, 
Pothundi project, Cheerakuzhi project, 
Vazhani project, Peechi project, Chalakudy 
project, Periyar Valley project, Neyyar pro¬ 
ject, Kallada project and Kuttiyadi project. 


Area Irrigated in Kerala 


('000 hectares) 


Source 

1962-63 

Government canals 

147.93 

Private canals 

5.74 

Tanks 

39.57 

Weils 

2.03 

Other sources 

130.95 

Total 

Ratio of net area irrigated 

336.22 

to net area sown 

Area irrigated more than 

16.73% 

once in an year 

139.93 

Total irrigated area 

Ratio of total irrigated area to 

476.15 

total cropped area 

19.46% 


Power. One of the vital factors contributing 
to the development of industry and agri¬ 
culture in the State has been the development 
of power. The installed capacity which stood 
at 85500 k\v. in 1955-56 has risen to 575000 
kw. in 1965—66. 

Generation of Electricity and Purchase 
//em C////7 1964^5 


Trivandrum 
Quilon 
Allcppey 
Kottayam 
Ernakulam 
Trichur 
Pal ghat 
Kozhikode 
Cannanore 

Total 

About 80% of the Kerala forests are de¬ 
ciduous, comprising two types, tropical 
wet deciduous and tropical dry deciduous 
forests. Hard woods like teak, ventek,rose¬ 
wood and irool grow abundantly in these 
areas. Some 20% of the forests is of the 
evergreen type. These are found above2,500 
feet from sea level. These areas abound in 
soft woods, which form the basis of ply¬ 
wood industry. 


Area of Reserved Forests 
(1963-64) 


Nam^ of division 

Reserved forests 


Acres 

Hectares 

Trivandrum 

140432 

56831 

Thenmala 

140312 

56782 

Punalur 

72472 

29328 

Konni 

82881 

33541 

Ranni 

201862 

8I69I 

Kottayam 

218694 

88502 

Malayattur 

168236 

68083 

Munnar 

210072 

85013 

Chalakudy 

213559 

86424 

Trichur 

129613 

52453 

Game sanctuary 

139520 

56462 

Nenmara 

119625 

48411 

Palghat 

91914 

37196 

Nilambur 

66127 

26761 

Kozhikode 

82744 

33485 

Wynad 

108694 

43987 

Total 

2186757 

884950 



amum 
Cardamom 
Cocoanut 
Arecanut 
Cotton 


110241 
526629 
1268 
614690 
I36551 
328483 
246275 
479514 
166133 
2609784 



Electricity generated in 
the Stale. 

Purchased from Madras 
No.cf centres electri¬ 
fied intl'c State 
No. of consumers in the 
State (excluding consu¬ 
mers in street light) 
No. of street lights 


M.K.W.H. 795.11 
„ 97.19 


Number 1875 


280015 

98265 


Forests. Forests occupy nearly 30% of the 
total area of Kera’a. In 1961 it was erti- 
maled that there were 26,09,784 acres of 
forests in Kerala. Kerala in fact, i; the Slate 
with the highest percentage of forest area, 
with Mysore coming second. Forests contri¬ 
bute 1.4% of the total revenue of Kerala. 
The area under forests are distributed dis¬ 
trict-wise, as follows: 


Animal husbandry. The total heads of 
livestock in the State have gone up from 
356190 in 1951 to 4606771 in 1960-61 thus 
registering an increase of 29.33 percent. 

Livestock Population (1961) 


Cattle 

2753165 

Bufl aloes 

485089 

Sheep 

24241 

Goats 

1312262 

Horses and ponies 

408 

Mules 

31 

Donkeys 

377 

Pigs 

122381 

Total livestock 

4697954 

Fowls 

8708664 

Ducks 

387072 

Others 

10584 

Total poultry 

9106320 
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I Fisheries form one of the main 
of Kerala. With a seaboard of 
miles and long stretches ofback- 
w^er, Kerala provides ideal fishing ground 
for marine and estuarine fish. Some of the 
deeper rivers also abound in fish. Kerala 
stands first among the Indian States in fish 
production with 3,10,000 tons of annual 
catch. Maharashtra, which comes second has 
only 21,000 tons. In annual consumption 
also, Kerala leads other States, with 33 
pounds of fish per capita, as against an 
all India average of 6.10 pounds. Some 
85,000 people (about 1.60% of the 
total labour force in Kerala) are employed 
in fishing . Their annual catch is valued at 
5.60 crores of rupees. The fishermen as a 
class are however very poor and maintain a 
vcx’y low standard of life. It is estimated 
that an average fishing family gets an ann¬ 
ual income of about Rs. 542 only. 

Marine fisheries. Although Kerala has 
only 10% of the coastline of India, it produ¬ 
ces 2,^,000tons of sea-fish, which is rou¬ 
ghly 30% of India’s total production. The 
main varieties of fish caught are: Sardines 
(20%), Prawns (13%), Mackerel (11%) 
Shark (5 %) etc. There are about 18,()()0 


Silver bellies 
Soles 

Ribbon fish 
Cat fish 
Other sardines 
White bait 
Seer 

Sharks and dog fish 

Anchovies 

Lactarius 

Horse mackerel 

Skate and rays 

Sciaenidae 

Pom fret 

Sabre fish 

Caranx hippos 

Pellona 

Clupeoides lile 
Tunny 

Chroinemus spp 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


8437 

3818 


1421 

272 

842 

359 

4219 

1157 

3327 

931 

1742 

891 

2849 

1045 

525 

230 

962 

424 

5566 

1125 

923 

313 

620 

142 

141 

84 

370 

167 

61 

59 

1098 

201 

386 

125 

1559 

742 

439 

189 

37978 

969 

395500 

62801 


Industry. Basically the economy of the 
State is agrarian. The industrial sector in 
Kerala employs 19.1% of the Slate’s work¬ 
ing force as against 9.4% for the whole of 
.... India. But industrial productivity of Kerala 

fishing boats of various sizes. These arc of (Rs 535 per worker) is much lower than the 
the ancient country-craft type and are not all-India average ofRs. 1,294 per worker. 

industries and cottage units 
dominate the industrial sector in Kerala. The 
important industries of the State are coir, 
textiles, tea, rubber, manufacture of bricks 
and tiles, cashew-nut proce.ssing, printing, 
saw-milling, rice milling and extraction of 
oils. Rubber, plywood, fertilisers and chemi¬ 
cals, rayons, glass, paper, aluminium, sugar, 
cement, textiles, titanium dioxide, soaps, 
shark liver oil, ceramics, rare earths, and 
engineering are the large scale industric.s. 


suitable for fishing in high seas. 

Marine Fish Landings 
1964--65 


Name of Fish 


Weight 

M.tonnes 


Value 
Rs. (in 
000 ) 


Oil sardines 

Prawns 

Mackerel 


248986 

21344 

11887 


28873 

8979 

3600 


Industrial Production in Selected Industries — 1964 


Commercial Vegetable 

Month Sugar Cement plywood oil products Electricity 

(M.T.) (M.T.) (‘000 sq. (Vanaspati) M.K. W..H 

metres) (Quintals) 


January 

2,363 

5,478 

February 

709 

6,574 

MarcJi 


6,501 

April 


6,452 

May 


6,515 

June 

• 

6,807 

July 


4,924 

August 


1,254 

SepJ '?mber 


1,602 

October 

1,934 

4,745 

November 

3,082 

7,191 

December 

.1,621 

3.363 

Total 

11,709 

61,106 


201 

2,005 

49 

200 

188 

1,926 

47 

316 

170 

1,736 

47 

316 

147 

1,266 

47 

665 

146 

1,015 

45 

699 

130 

1,192 

47 

459 

199 

1,896 

69 

740 

170 

1,534 

70 

618 

273 

1,611 

71 

836 

151 

3,103 

80 

606 

163 

1,412 

73 

594 

230 

2,279 

75 

929 

2,168 

20,975 

726 

978 
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Rich and valuable deposits of 
monazite, ilmenite, rutile, zir¬ 
con and siliminite are found inmanyplaces 
in the beach areas of the State. China 
clay or kaolin deposits suitable for manu¬ 
facture of porcelain occur in different parts. 
An inferior type of clay which occurs in 
many places is being used for the manufact¬ 
ure of tiles and bricks. Deposits of graphite 
also occur in the State. The backwaters of 
the coastal area contain large quantities of 
lime shell which are being continuously 
replenished from, time to time. This source 
of calcium carbonate is being used for 
the manufacture of cement. 



Mineral production in Kerala 
(1964—65) 


Name of Mineral 

Quantity 
(M.tonnes) 

Value 

(’OOORs) 

China clay 

12582 

573 

Ilmenite 

3684 

182 

Quartz and silica 

4700 

10 

Rutile 

1772 

1748 

Salt 

800 

11 

Total 

23538 

2524 


Trade. The value of exports from the 
State has risen from Rs. 8355.37 lakhs in 
1951—52 to Rs. 12590.72 lakhs in 1963—64. 
The value of imports to the State also has 
risen from 4259.05 lakhs in 1951—52 to 
Rs. 8693.9 lakhs in 1963-64. 


Export of Important Commodities (1963-64) from the Ports of Kerala 
(Value Rs. in lakhs) 


Commodity 

Unit 

Coastal ^ 

Foreign 

Total 

, 


Quantity 

-r— 

Maluo^ 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Betel nuts 

M.T. 

15,681,38 

802.29 



15,681.38 

802.29 

Bricks and tiles 

No. in lakhs 200.47 

40.04 

33.20 

6.’64 

233.67 

46.68 

Cardamom 

M.T. 

5.20 

0.59 

440.00 

69.45 

445.20 

70.04 

Cashew kernels 


74.20 

3.50 

51,703.56 2,198.38 

51,777.76 2,201.88 

Cashew shell liquid 

‘OOOltrs. 



10,457.77 

142.47 

lOA*'?.?? 

142.47 

Chemicals 

Value 


152.82 

3.61 

156.43 

Cocoanuts 

^No.in lakhs 844.63 

184.56 

0.02 

0.05 

844*65 

184.56 

Coffee 

Coir and coir 

M.T. 

119.72 

4.19 

11,912.52 

445.27 

12,032.24 

449.46 

products 


1,702.22 

204.23 

75,871.49 1,117.83 

77,573.71 

1,322.06 

Copra 

»» 

24,076.02 

486.97 



24,076.02 

486.97 

Cotton piece goods ‘000 metres 

1,230.99 

12.37 

19,7^2.52 

179.86 

20,973.51 

192.23 

Cotton twist & yarn 

M.T. 

1,410.83 

95.72 

4,808.63 

64.46 

6,084.78 

160.18 

Fish and prawns etc 

M.T. 

48.90 

1.34 

7,972.80 

379.50 

8 021.70 

380.84 

Ginger 

»> 

4,426.30 

128.86 

3,206.22 

99.64 

7,632.52 

228.50 

Manioc meal 


9,273.20 

27.31 

21,ai4.56 

44.65 

30,317.76 

71.96 

Metals and minerals 


4,942.30 

168.60 

26,164.40 

23.49 

31,106.70 

192.09 

Cocoanut oil 

‘OOOltrs 

10,397.61 

283.92 

10,397.61 

283.92 

Lcmongrassoil 

9t 



864.61 

12*8.64 

864.61 

128.64 

Paper & paste board M.T. 

1,737.50 

163.25 



1,737.50 

163.25 

Pepper 


5,509.31 

221.37 

16,898.63 

537.15 

22,407.93 

758.52 

Rubber raw 


24,731.16 

927.30 


24,731.16 

927.30 

Rubber manufactures „ 

2,999.24 

99.97 

4*1*40 

2.15 

3,040.64 

102.12 

Soap 

>> 

1,833.85 

119,71 

16.80 

0.80 

1.900.65 

120.51 

Tea 

99 

4,520.46 

231.16 

33,975.20 2,106.53 

44.504.65 2.337.69 

Turmeric 

Value 

74.80 

1.28 

1,531.94 

27.11 

1,606.74 

28.39 

Wood 


145.33 

199.02 

344.35 

Others 

y* 


176.95 


130.44 


307.39 

Total 

Value 

. . 4,683.69 

.. 7,907.09 

.. 12,590.72 
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The number of trade unions 
Creased from 323 in 1951 to 1731 in 
65. Ten employment exchanges with two 
employment counselling units w'ere started 
besides a chain of industrial training and 
work and orientation centres. 

Employment in Registered Factories 1963 


Industry 


Kerala 


Bolts, nuts, nails, etc. 

Other metal products including 
basic metal industries 
Agricultural implements 
General andjobbing engg. 
Other machinery except electri¬ 
cal machinery 
Electrical machinery 
Marine engine building and 
repairing. 

Repair of motor vehicles 


2912 

229 

1969 

307 

667 

^' 700 ^ 
'^3426 


Canning and preservation of 

fruits and vegetables 428 

Canning and preservation of 

fish and other sea foods. 677 

Rice and flour mills 1555 

Sugar 599 

Oil mills. 1958 

Tea factories 6198 

Starch and other food articles 

except beverages 1925 

Beedi and cigar 2081 

Cotton textiles 15040 

Knitting 497 

Coir 7806 

Other textiles 2769 

Umbrellas 589 

Saw mills 3773 

Plywood 1623 

Other timber industries includ¬ 
ing splint and veneers 6385 

Cashew factories 78965 

Paper mills. 633 

Paper board straw board and 

other paper products. 258 

Printing and binding 4212 

Rubber and rubber products , 

including tyre retreading. 3148 

Artificial manures 2267 

Pharmaceuticals 639 

Soap 1290 

Other chemicals including 

matches 1736 

Bricks and tiles 13969 

Gla.ss 306 

Pottery — china and carthernware 692 

Cement , 384 

Cutlery 538 


Manufacture of bicycles 
Other industries not classified 
above 
Total 


Transport. Railways. Kerala has two main 
railway lines, one metre gauge, running 
from Trivandrum to Madras and another 
broad gauge running from Cochin to Ma¬ 
dras. The Cochin-Madras line is linked to 
the Mangalore-Madras line at Shoranur, 
the Mangalore line serving the northern 
parts of Kerala from Shoranur onwards. 
The Trivandrum- Madras line and the 
Cochin- Madras line are connected by a 
metre gauge railway running from Quilon 
to Ernakulam. Kerala has a route mileage 
of 3.6 miles per 100 sq. miles, as against 
the all-India average of 2.7 miles, the Mysore 
average of 2.2 and the Madras average 
4.4. While Kerala has 3.4 miles railway for 
1 , 00,000 persons the all-India mileage for 
1*00,000 Is 9.5, the Mysore mileage 6.2 
and the Madras mileage 8.6. 

Road.y. There arc 10,739 miles of road in 
Kerala which works out at 68.1 mile road 
per 1 , 00,000 persons and 71.6 mile road per 
100 sq. miles. 


-81 

2604 

175853 


Length of Roads 


Department 


Public Works 
Municipalities 
Forest 
Electricity 
Total (miles) 
(K. M.) 


Water All types 


Cement 

concrete 

Black 

top 

bound 

macadam 

Lower 

type 

Miles 

(K. Ms.) 

120 

2,557 

3,521 

2,274 

8.472 

1.3,634 

29 

196 

190 

646 

1,061 

1,708 



112 

860 

972 

1,564 


82 

23 

30 

135 

217 

149 

2,835 

3,846 

3,810 

10,640 

17,123 

240 

4,562 

6,190 

6,131 

17,123 
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ye)] Bus transport on the main roads 
atiynaliscd in the Travancore. State 
" ore the present State of Kerala was 
When Travancore and Cochin 
States merged in 1949, main bus routes in 
Cochin were also nationalised. Since the for¬ 
mation of the Kerala State, nationalisation 
of bus services were extended to 
Malabar too. In 1964, the nationalised bus 
serv’ices were transferred to a separate body, 
the Kerala State Transport Board. The 
Kerala State Transport Corporation came 
into being in March 1965. 


State Transport (Passenger Service) 


Particulars 1963-64 


Number of routes 529 

Route distance (Kms) 16792 

Number of buses 850 

Total traffic distance run by buses 
(gross in lakhs K. M.) 570 

Total passengers carried (in lakhs) 1205 

Total earnings realised (Rs. in lakhs) 477 

Number of bus schedules in opera¬ 
tion. 652 


Though there is a good number of lorries, 
buses and motor cars in Kerala, much of 
the transport on village roads is still carried 
on by bullock carts. On the major roads 
however, motor vehicles dominate. 


Motor vehicles 


Type of Vehicle 

1963-64 

1964-65 

Motor cycles 

3877 

4883 

Private cars and jeeps 

19366 

21014 

Goods ^ehiclcs 

8173 

8900 

Taxi cars 

3619 

4260 

Buses 

4392 

4379 

Others 

1016 

604 

Total 

40443 

44040 


rVafer transport. The most important 
port in Kerala is Cochin', which is one of 
the major ports of India. A natural and spa¬ 
cious harbour. Cochin has yet to develop. 
The port is under the administration of the 
Central government and plans for develop¬ 
ment of the i>ort are being taken in hand 
one by one. India’s second shipyard is being 
built in Cochin. The site of the second ship¬ 
yard has been a matter of acute wrangle 
between Indian States. Ultimately however 
Cochin has been selected because of its 
preponderant natural advantages. Kerala 
has twelve intermediate and minor 
harbours in addition to Cochin. They are: 
Meppey, Quilon, Trivandrum and Koiltho- 
'ttam (in Travancore Cochin area) and Kozhi¬ 


kode, 
erry, 

(in tlu 

Transport Corporation was formed in April 
1958. The Corporation is a semi- private co¬ 
mpany, with an authorised capital of Rs. one 
crorc and a paid up capital of Rs. 50 lakhs. 
The government contributed 51 % of the 
shares, the proprietors of motor boats 40% 
shares and the workers 9%. The Corpora¬ 
tion took over i50 boats at a price ofPvS.25 
lakhs from different companies. One third 
of this price was adjusted towards shares 
and the balance was paid in cash. The Board 
of Directors of the Corporation is made 
up of five government directors, 4 directors 
chosen by the owners of the boats and 
two representatives of the workers. The 
Corporation has now been liquidated and 
the serv'ices run by the Corporation have 
been taken over by the Kerala State Trans¬ 
port Corporation. The Water Transport Cor¬ 
poration, has since been organised as the 
State Inland Water Transport Corporation 
and remains under the manage.ment of the 
Kerala State Transport Corporation. 

Aviation. There are two aerodromes in 
Kerala—at Trivandrum and Cochin, and 
regular air ser\ ices to all parts of India. It 
is estimated that an average of 800 persons 
per month from Kerala use the airservices. 

Communications. Post. On 1st April 1951, 
the Travancore-Cochin Anchel Serv'ice was 
merged into the Indian Postal Service. Thus 
the Anchel system ceased to exist. At present 
there are over 3287 Post Offices and 452 
Telegraph Offices in Kerala. 

Telephone. Telephone sci^'ice was first 
opened in Travancore in 1938. Telephone 
Exchanges were established in Trivandrum, 
Nagercoil, Quilon and Alwaye. Trunk calls 
were initiated in 1940. With the merger of 
the Anchel Service into the Postal Service, 
the Telephone Service in Travancore was 
also taken over by Indian Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs Department. There arc now 118 tele¬ 
phone exchanges in Kerala. 

Radio. The first radio .station in Kerala’ 
was set up by the Travancore government 
at Trivandrum in 19.18. The station was for¬ 
mally opened byRaniLasksiimiBaion 12th 
March 1943. Till 1945, there was only one 
broadcast a week. The broadcasts were incre¬ 
ased to 2 a w’eekin 1945 and d iily broad¬ 
casts w'crc introduced in 1947. On 1st April 
1950, the Trivandrum Radio Station was 
taken over by the Alllndia Radio. Tw'o more 
stations have been added since, one at Kozhi¬ 
kode in 1950andtlieothei atTrichur inl957. 

Priming and journalism. The first xMala- 
yalam script ever printed was in the book 
Hot tus Malabariens. published in Amster¬ 
dam in 1686. The first book printed in Ma'a- 


Ponnani, Badagara, Kallai, 
Cannanorc, Azhikal and Kasaili^ 
j Malabar area.). The Kerala Water 
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was however, “Samkshepa 
p” published in Rome, in 1772. 
dalayalam book published in India, 
. tinted in 1811 at Courier Press,Bombay. 
The CMS. Press, established in 1821 at 
Kottayam by Benjamin Bailey a Protestant 
missionary,is the first printing press in Kerala. 
The C.M.S. Press was followed by other 
printing presses (I) The Government Press 
started by Sw'athi Thirunal at Trivandrum 
in 1834 and (2) St. Joseph’s Press (1835) 
at Mannanam, near Kottayam by Catholic 
missionaries. (3) the Basel Mission Press at 
Mangalore in 1842. Within the last century 
priming has so far developed in Kera/a, that 
there are dozens of printing presses in the 
towns and at least one press in almost every 
mportant village. 



Dr. Gundert of the Basel Mission i 
the credit for publishing the first Mala>w 
new.spaper. This was the missionary maga¬ 
zine called “Rajya Samacharam” which 
was published from Mangalore in June, 1847. 
In October 1847, Dr. Gundert began publi¬ 
shing another magazine “Patchimodayam” 
which included literary articles. In Novem¬ 
ber 1848 the C.M.S. missionaries at Kotla- 
yam started a journal called “Jnananikshc- 
pam'* which w^as essentially a religious maga¬ 
zine. The publication of this magazhie was 
stopped some years later but was renewed 
in 1898. 

A complete list of Malayalam journals 
started before 1890, i.> given below. 

The Malayala Manorama was started 
in 1890. 


No. 

Year 

Name of the journal 

Place of publication 

1. 

1847 

Ra jyasamacha ram 

Illikkunnu 

2. 

1847 

Paschimodayam 

Illikkunnu 

3. 

1848 

Jnananikshepam 

Kottayam 

4. 

1864 

Vidyasamgraham 

Kottayam 

5. 

1865 

Paschimatharaka 

Cochin 

6. 

1866 

Keralam 

Cochin 

7. 

1867 

Sannishtavadi 

Kottayam 

8. 

1870 

Keralapathaka 

Cochin 

9. 

1874 

Keralopakari 

Mangalapiiram 

10. 

1876 

Satyanadakahalam 

Koonammavu 

il. 

1878 

Malayalamitram 

Kottayam 

12. 

1878 

Keraladeepakam 

Cochin 

13. 

1879 

Keralachandrika 

Trivandrum 

14. 

1881 

Keralamitram 

Cochin 

15. 

1881 

Vidyavilasini 

Trivandrum 

16. 

1884 

Keralapatrika 

Calicut 

17. 

1886 

Malayan 

Trivandrum 

IS. 

1887 

Keraliyasugunabodhini 

Trivandrum 

19. 

1887 

Kadhavadini 

Trivandrum 

20. 

1887 

Nasranideepika 

Mannanam 

21. 

1887 

Keralasanc.hari 

Calicut 

22. 

1889 

Vidyavinodini 

Trichur 

23. 

1889 

Keralanandini 

Trichur 

24. 

1889 

Atmopakari 

Mangalapuram 


.Average circulation (for the second half 
year of 1966 as certified by Audit Bureau of 
Circulation) of the leading newspapers and 
weeklies of Kerala is given below: 

No. Name Place Circulation 


Dailies 

Mathrubhumi Calicut & 1,84,068 

Ernakulam 

Malayala- Kottayam 1,63,973* 

Manorama & Calicut 

3. Kerala Kaumudi Trivandrum 86,383 

Weeklies 

1. ivjalayala- 

Manorama Kottayam 2,33,484 

2. Mathrubhumi Calicut 90,791 


* Pre.enr circulation 1,94,500. 


Malayala Manorama. Nick-named “The 
Granny of Kottayam” the Malayala Mano¬ 
rama is much more than a newspaper. It is 
an institution. Founded as a. joint-stock 
company in 1888, Manorama first appeared 
on 22nd March 1890. Kandathil Varghese 
Mappillai, the founder-editor of Manorama. 
combined high literary talents with wide 
journalistic interests. Probably this explains 
why the early issues of Manorama gave much 
prominence to Malayalam literature. In fact 
literary criticism in Malayalam literature, 
ow'ed its origin to the columns of Manorama. 
Manorama took the initiative in reforming 
the Malayalam alphabet and Malayalam 
printing and pioneered the first scientifically 
v/ritten readers for schools. Kandaihil Var¬ 
ghese Mappillai died on 7th July, 1904 and 
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^Pt(cw K.C. 
him. 


Mammen Mappillai 



-^der Mammen Mappilfai’s able guidance 
Manorama grew into one of the most power- 
lul institutions in Kerala. A versatile genius, 
proficient alike in journalism, industry, bank¬ 
ing and planting, Mammen Mappillai has 
lelt the impress of his personality indelibly 
upon the political and economic history of 
Kerala. During the struggle for responsible 
pyernment in Travancore, Manorama 
boldly championed the popular cause. For 
this offence, it was proscribed and its pro¬ 
perties confiscated by the government in 
1938. It remained under government custody 
until India won independence. Manorama 
resumed publication in 1947 and has conti¬ 
nued its services with renewed vigour and 
increased popularity since. Manorama has, 
so to say, blended itself with the life and 
interests of the people of Kerala. It occupies 
a unique place in shaping public opinion in 
the State. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President 
of India, obser\'cd on the occasion of the 
Diamond Jubilee of the Manorama in J951. 
‘ I was much pleased to have an opportunity 
to participate in the diamond jubilee Cele¬ 
brations of the Malayala Manorama. It was 
because I thought it was not a celebration of 
the paper only, but a Diamond Jubilee cele¬ 
bration of the services of its builder and soul 
and life Shri. Mammen Mappillai. 1 con¬ 
gratulate him and the paper on this life of 


ser\'ice and hope they will continue t(k sf __ 

in the future as they have done in the past 
the best cause of the country.” 

Mammen Mappillai died on 31st December 
1953 and his son K.M. Chcrian succeeded 
him as Chief Editor. Under K.M. Cherian, 
Manorama has consolidated its position as 
one of the leading vernacular new'spapers 
of India. The paper is now published from 
two places, Kottayam (its home-town) and 
Calicut in Malabar. Felicitating the Mala¬ 
yala Manorama while inaugurating the Pla¬ 
tinum Jubilee year of the paper in 1966 Dr- 
S. Radhakrishnan, President of India, obser¬ 
ved: “It has to-day a circulation of nearly 
two lakhs. If all those who read the paper 
are guided by the principles which animate 
the editors it will be a great blessing.” Mano¬ 
rama is also running a weekly under the 
chief editorship of K.M. Mathew, another 
son of Mammen Mappillai. The weekly has 
now a circulation of 2,35,000 copies and is 
the second largest weekly in all India. The 
Manorarna has a separate publishing depart¬ 
ment which brings out books on a variety 
of topics. Its annual publications such as 
Manorama Annual, Year Books, Children’s 
Number and Republic Number are immen¬ 
sely popular and in great demand. 

Public health. The following tables show 
the number of hospitals under allopathic and 
indigenous medical systems and the number 
of medical practitioners of all types. 


Medical Institutions and Beds (Modern Medicine) 


District 

Hospitals 

Dispensaries 
and other 
institutions 

Beds 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1963-64 

1964-65 

Trivandmm 

14 

14 

44 

44 

3,955 

3,995 

Quilon 

9 

9 

37 

39 

1,092 

1,149 

Allcppey 

10 

10 

35 

38 

2,023 

2,081 

Kottayam 

8 

10 

39 

40 

1,047 

1,273 

Ernakulam 

15 

16 

50 

49 

2,198 

2,371 

Trichur 

14 

15 

34 

38 

2,383 

2,518 

Palghat 

9 

9 

44 

49 

931 

938 

Kodiikodc 

11 

n 

39 

43 

2,123 

2,227 

Camianorc 

6 

6 

38 

39 

929 

949 

Kerala 

96 

100 

360 

379 

16,681 

17,501 


Edueifttlon. In education, Kerala occupies 
the foremost position among mdian States. 
According to the census of ^961, 45.5 


cent of the population is literatc —55 percent 
men and 38.9 per cent women. 
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Litciacy -1961 




District 

Male 

Percentage 
to total 
male 

population 

Female 

Percentage 
to total 
female 
population 

Persons 

Percentage 
to total 
population 

Trivandrum 

4.64 

53.3 

3.27 

■37.3 

7.91 

45.3 

Quilon 

5.62 

57.8 

4.18 

43.2 

9.80 

50.5 

Alleppey 

5.70 

63.8 

4.60 

50.J 

10.30 

56.9 

Kottayam 

5.51 

62.4 

4.29 

50.5 

9.80 

56.6 

Ernakulam 

5.38 

57.8 

4.02 

43.3 

9.40 

50.6 

Trichur 

4.33 

55.2 

3.62 

42.3 

7.95 

48.5 . 

PaJghat 

3.59 

42.1 

2.46 

26.6 

6.05 

34.1 

Kozhikode 

6.65 

51.1 

3.98 

20.2 

10.63 

40.6 

Cannanore 

4.54 

52.0 

2.81 

31.0 

7.35 

41.3 

Stale 

45.96 

55.0 . 

33.23 

38.9 

79.19 

46.9 


No. of Institutions, Scholars and Teachers in Kerala State 


Number of 




Institutions 

Scholars 

Teachets 

, lype 01 insiiiuuuu 

1962-63 

1962-63 

1962-63 

I. 

University departments 

-I 

48 

.311 

55 . 

11. 

Colleges for general education 

46,133 

2,453 

III. 

Colleges for professional education 
Teacher's training 

19 . 

3,109 

156 


Engineering .. 

Medicine & ayurveda 

6 

4 

1 

1 

2 

3,198 

2,238 

259 

219 

486 

226 

319 

35 

37 

13 


Velerinai'y science 

Agriculture . . 

Law 


Commerce 

1 

314 

12 


Physical education 

2 

184 

10 

IV. 

Colleges for special education 

Oriental studies 

8 

720 

56 


MADHYA PRADESH 


Capital 

Principal language 
Area (sq.m.) 
Population (1961) 
literacy 
Main religions 


Bhopal 
Hindi 
1,71,217 
3,23,72,408 
17.1% 
Hindus, Moslems- 


History. S’tuated m the centre of India 
and bounded on all sides by other Indian 
Stales, Madhya Pradesh is entirely justified 
in iis name. 11 the biggest State m India 
and was created on November 1, 1956 ^ 
of the former States, then known 

Blnrat Vindhya Pradesh, Bhopal and 14 
Mahakor-hnl districts of the old Central Pro- 
vmccs under the British, 
physiography. Madhya Pradesh is essen¬ 


tially a plateau with a mean elevation of 
1,6()0 ft. above the sea-level, though there 
are extensive river valleys and plains. 

Government. Madhya Pradesh has a uni¬ 
cameral legislature. In the fourth general 
elections, the Congress Party secured an 
absolute majority getting 167 seals out of a 
total of 296 in the Legislative Assembly. It 
polled 40.66 per cent of the total votes cast. 
Jan Sangh got 78 seats (28.28 per cent),PSP 9 
(4.70 per cent), SSP 10 (5.28 per cent), Svva- 
tantra7(2.54percent) and Independents 20 
(12.80 per cent). The outgoing Chief Mini¬ 
ster Mr. D.P. Mishra was elected leader of 
the Congress Legislative Party and his Mini¬ 
stry was sworn in on March 8,1967. 

Administmlibn. The State is divided into 
7 divisions and 43 districts. The table below 
shows the districts in the State. 
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Area in Population Head- 
•S(7- quarters 


Balaghat 
Bastar 
Be till 
Bhind 
Bilaspur 
Ciihatarpur 
Chhindwara 
Damoh 
Datia 
Dewas 
Dhar 
Durg 
Guna 
Gwalior 
Hoshanga- 
bad 
Indore 
Jabalpur 
Jhabua 
Mandla 
Mandsaur 
Moreiia 
Narsim- 
hapiir 

Nimar(EasO 

Nimar 

(West) 

Panna 

Raigarh 

Rajpur 

Rajgarh 

Raisen 

Ratlam 

Rewa 

Sagar 

Satna 

Sehorc 

Seoni 

Shahdol 

Shajapur 

Shi\puri 

Sidl-i 

Surguja 

Tikamgarh 

Ujjain 

Vidisha 


9,255.09 

39.176.19 
10,060.10 

4,461.63 

19,723.24 

8,757.58 

11,824.53 

7,320.66 

2,026.50 

7,007.40 

8,159.65 

19,621.84 

11,062.01 

5.184.18 

10,016.18 

3,830.99 

10.152.20 

6.772.18 
13,278.00 
10,271.39 

11.625.20 

5.125.91 
10,701.38 

13,484.73 

7,030.63 

13,115.61 

21,273.03 

6,172.62 

8,473.46 

4,474.35 

6.496.17 
10.258.94 

7,311.77 

9.324.91 
8,742.89 

14,016.35 

6,185.57 

10,324.59 

10,516.43 

22,340.18 

5,034.43 

6.113.18 
7,353.16 


8,06,702 

11,67,501 

5.60,412 

6,41,169 

20,21,793 

5,87,373 

7,85,535 

4,38,343 

2,00,467 

4,46,901 

6,43,774 

18,85,236 

5,95,825 

6,57,876 

6,18,293 

7,53,594 

12,73,825 

5,14,384 

6,84,503 

7,52,085 

7,83,348 

4,12,406 

6,85,150 

9,90,464 

3,31,257 

10,41,226 

20,02.004 

5,16,871 

4,11,426 

4,83,521 

7,72,602 

7,96,547 

6,94,370 

7,54,684 

5,23,741 

8,29,649 

5,26,135 

5,57,954 

5,80,129 

10.36,738 

4,55,662 

6,61.720 

4,89,213 


Balaghat 

Jagdalpur 

BetuI 

Bhind 

Bilaspur 

Ciihatarpur 

Chhindwara 

Damch 

Datia 

Dewas 

Dhar 

Durg 

Guna 

Gwalior 

Hoshanga- 

bad 

Indore 

Jabalpur 

Jhabua 

Mandla 

Mandsaur 

Morena 

Narsim- 

hapur 

Khandwa 

Khargonc 

Panna 

Raigarh 

Rajpur 

Rajgarh 

Raisen 

Ratlam 

Rewa 

Sagar 

Satna 

Sehorc 

Secni 

Shahdol 

Shajapur 

Shivpuri 

Sidhi 

.Ambikapur 

Tikamgarh 

Ujjain 

Vidisha 


City 


Major cities. 


are municipalities in 160 towns. The iptl 
number of rural population is 2 , 7745127 ^ 
dist ributed in 70,414 villages. There are 6*429 
umnhabited villages in the State. 

. Agricullure. The State is a surplus State 
in agncultural production. The tabic below 
snows the chief crops produced in the State 


Agriculture 


Indore 

Jabalpur 

Gwalior 

Bhopal 

Ujjain 

Raipur 

Durg (includijig Bhilai) 
Sagar 


Population 

3,94,941 

3,67.014 

3,00,587 

2,22,948 

1,44,161 

.1,39,792 

1,33,2.30 

U04,676 


Area 

(acrej 


Production 
(top) • 


Cetten 

Paddy 

Wheat 

.Tuar 

Jo war 

Barley 

Bajra 

Pulses 

Tiir 

Sugar-cane 

Groundnut 

Castor 

Sesame 

Mustard 

Linseed 

Tobacco 


17,69,623 

1,00,61,270 

78.21,180 

4,45,34,467 

11,35,254. 

4,64,194 

4,02,458 

41,12,342 

9,.^0,863 

98,909 

10,77,468 

27,397 

8,76,915 

3,59,131 

16,47,777 

17,69,623 


2,40,702 

31,53,355 

22,75,963 

11,09,697 

3,02,565 

1,58,531 

90.014 

10,04,219 

2,53,078 

1,06,439 

2,28,481 

3,651 

46.978 

49,220 

1,61,100 

2,40,702 


To>^ns and villages. According to the 1961 
census, there were 219 towns in the State 
with u total population of 46,27,234. I herc 


Iirigatioij. The major irrigation schemes 
in the State are Chambal v;illcy, Gandhi- 
sagar, Ratnapratap Sagar and Kotah. 

Power. The important hydcl projects arc 
at Bhilai, Raipur. Korba, Biiopal Sa^n-, 
Birsinghpur and Chambal. 

Forest, About 2/5th of the Sialc’.s land 
is classed as forest , out of which 66,000 su 
miles which is nearly i of the total forest 
area of Indian Union, are in charge of the 
State forest department. Forest area per 
thousand persons works out to 1,660 aefe^ 
compared to 150 in Uttar Pradc.sh, 170 in 
Madras and 370 in Bombay. These forests 
contain a variety of trees, belongihg to 
different species and varying greatly in value. 
Roughly, the Stale contains about 14 OOOsq 
mdcs of teak forest, another 16,000 sq.miles 
of sal forest and the remaining 36,000 sq. 
miles of mixed forests. The important species 
of trees are Bija, Saj, Tinsa, Salai, Serna! and 
Haldii. Though all forests are not tree-clad 
they are potentially productive. " ’ 

Animal husbandry. The number of dome¬ 
sticated animals as in 1961 is as shown below: 
Cattie 2,47,74,066: Buffaloes 55,75,761' 
Sheep 10,09,290; Goats 55,38,595: liorscs 
& Mules 2,02,937; Fowls 65,23,646; Mis¬ 
cellaneous 4,66,163. 

Industry. In 1961, there were 2,246 factor¬ 
ies in the State, manufacturing cloth, paper, 
cement, sugar, porcelain, silk, glass, rayon, 
confectionery and heavy m ichinery. Main 
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,/and large-scale industries of the 
jiarh location in brackets) arc: Cotton 
(Indorc-7, G\valior-2,Ujjain-3, Mand- 
saur-1, Dcwas-1, Ratlani-1, Bhopal-I, Bur- 
iianpur-I, Rajanandgaon-1, JabaIpur-1, Sana- 
wad-1); Newsprint Paper Mill (Nepanagar) 
Cement (Banmorc, Kymore, Saina); Sugar 
(jaora, Dalauda, Mchidpur, Dabra,Sehore); 
Potteries (Gwalior, Rallam, Jabalpur); 
Refractories (Jabalpur, Katnim, Niwar); 
iron and Steel (Bhilai); Heavy Electrical 
Equipment (Bhopal); Jute Mill (Raigarh); 
Art Silk Fabrics (Indore, Gwalior, Nagda); 
Staple Fibre Yam (Nagda); Viscose Staple 
Fibre (Nagda); Sulphuric A.cid (Nagda, 
Kurrhari); Superphosphate (Mukhari); 
Carbon-bi-Sulphide and Anhydrous Sodium 
Sulphate (Nagda); Glue (Bhopal); Asbestos 
Cement sheet (Katni); Roller Flour Mill 
(Ujjain, Indore, Bhopal, Ganj Basoda, Rai¬ 
pur); Biscuits (Indore, Gwalior); Textile 
Machinery (Gw'alior); Welding Electrodes 
(Raipur); Power-driven Pumps (De'val); 
Steel Casting (Indore); Re-rolling Mill 
(Kumhari, Raipur, Indore, Ujjain, Bagrod); 
Vegetable oil (Dewas, Khandwa, Ujjain, 
Ganj Basoda); Vanaspati (Indore); Alcohol 
(Ratlam); Valves (Bhopal); Densified Wood 
(Bhopal); Cables (Satna); Police Boots 
(Morar); Straw Board (Bhopal, Ratlam); 
Glass (Jabalpur); Starch (Mandsaur). 


Minerals. Madhya Pradesh is one of the 
richest States in India in mineral resources, 
it is estimated that the coal deposits of the 
State come to 16,03,730 lakhs of tons. One 
of India’s major steel mills is located at 
Bliilai in Madhya Pradesh. Other important 
minerals arc: manganese, limestone, bauxite, 
siliminite, silica, mica and graphite. 


Labour. Number of workers employed in 
registered factories: 1,61,020. Important 
industries with the number of units (employ¬ 
ing more than 100 w'orkers), and w'oikers 
employed respectively in each industry within 
brackets: Textile (including cotton, silk, 

art silk, staple fibre, jute, carpet) 23 (46,818); 
Iron and steel 2 (2,808); Electric machinery 
apparatus, appliances and supplies 4 (9,003); 
sugars (3,372); Rice mills 3 (764), Oil mills 
J kl58); Cement 2 (2,621); Electricity gas 
and steam 10 (2,989); Potteries 4 (2,954); 
Printing presses 4 (1,058); Paper and rtraw 
boa^d^ 3 (1,694); Asbestos products 2 (1,583) 
Limestone 4 (1,125); Motor transport 4 
(1,060); Machinery except electrical machi¬ 
nery' 10(6,157); Starch 1 (250); Manufacture 
of bakery products (750). 

Transport. There are 18,886 miles ol 
motorabh: roads in the State out of which 
2,000 ndics are tarred. The Agra-Bombay 
Nationul Hignway passes through the State. 
The nunibci of motor vehicles in ihe State 
is 15,000- 



Public health. The total number oF 
tals and dispensaries in the Slate is 9 t 
12,950 beds. There are 6 medical colleges in 
the State. Number of medical institutions 
and beds upto 31st Dec. 1964: Number of 
hospitals & dispensaries: 968; Number of 
bcd.s: 14,424; Number of medical colleges: 
6; No. of allopathic hospitals: 81; No. of 
primary health centres: 371; No. of T.B. 
hospitals & sanatoria 8; No. of leprosy, 
homes; ]3; No. of mental hospitals2; No. 
of dispensaries: 452. 


Education. Total No. of degree colleges 
123 (Govt, colleges 67, private 56). Total 
No. of teacher taining colleges: 120 (108 
B.T. institutions, 11 P.G.B.T. colleges, 1 
non-P.G.B.T. College). Total No. of pro¬ 
fessional colleges: 23 (medical 6, engineer¬ 
ing 6, agriculture 6, veterinary 2, ayur¬ 
vedic 3). polytechnics. 19 (14 Govt. 5 non- 
Govt). Number of universities 4. Names 
of the universities with location in brackets: 
University of Sagar (Sagar); Jabalpur Uni¬ 
versity (Jabalpur); Vikram university 
(Ujjain); Indira Kala Sangeet Vishwavi- 
dyalaya(Khairagarh). The Jawaharlal Nehru 
Krishi Vishwa Vidyalaya, a new University 
of education and training in agriculture and 
allied sciences was inaugurated at Jabalpur 
on 2nd October 1964. 


MADRAS 


Capital 

Principal language 
Area (sq. m.) 
Population (1961) 
Males 
Females 

Density (per sq.m.) 

Literacy 

Main religions 


Madras 
Tamil 
50,331 
3,36,86,953 
1,69,10,978 
1,67,75,975 
669 
31.4% 
Hindus, Chri¬ 
stians, Moslems. 


History. The original Madras presidency 
comprising Tamil speaking areas and Tcliigu 
speaking areas was .^plit up on 1, October, 
1953 into two separate States—Andhra and 
Madras, Madras city being retained as the 
capital of the Madras province. With the 
accession of the D.M.K. Party to power in j 
Madras after the general elections of 1967, i 
Madras State has officially been re-named 1 
“Tamizhakam”.Under the States Reorganisa- j 
t ion Act 1956, Madras lost the Malabar dis- 
t rict and the Kasargod taluk of South Canara 
district to the newly formedState-Kerala,while i 
Madras gained four taluks of the Trivandrum [ 
district and Shencotta taluk of the Quilon f 
district from Kerala. The new taluks thus i 

gained were constituted into a new district 
of Madras as the Kanyakumari district 
The new Mysore State, absorbtxl some parts 
of the old South Canara district (excluding 
the Kasargod taluk) and the KoKegal taluk 
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2omibatorc district. On April 1960, 
™iles of the Chittoor district in 

_^Pradesh was transferred to Madras 

in exchange for 326 sq. miles from the Chin- 
gleput and Salem districts. 

Physiography* Bounded by Mysore State 
and Andhra Pradesh on the north, the Bay 
of Bengal on the east and the range of the 
Western Ghats on the west, Madras is the 
loth largest State in area in India. The State 
lias only one big river, the Cauvery whose 
waters have already been utilised fully. Other 
smaller rivers such as Vaigai, Pennar, Tam- 
raparni etc., have all been harnessed. 

Goveniment. The State has a bi-cameral 
legislature. In the fourth general elections, 
out of the total seats of 234 in the Legislative 
Assembly, Congress secured only 49, polling 
41.52 per cent of the votes cast. The per¬ 
centage was not so bad when it is considered 
that the Dravida Munnetra Kazhakam 
(D.M.K.) polled 40.82 per cent in capturing 
139 seats. The Swatantra Part> gained 20 
seats and C.P.l. (M) 11. The D.M.K. hav¬ 
ing secured an absolute majority, its leader 
Mr. C.N. Annadurai formed the Ministry 
which was sworn in on March 6, 1267. 

Administration. The State is divided into 
13 districts, details of which are given below. 


District 

Area in 
sq. kni. 

Popida- 

tion 

Head 

quarters 

Chingieput 

Coimb¬ 

7,918.27 

21,96,412 Nandanam 
Coim- 

atore 

Kanya: 

15,678.47 

35,57,471 

batore 

kumari 

1,665.33 

9,96,915 

Nagercoil 

Madras 

127.63 

17,29,141 

Madras 

Madurai 

12,646.02 

32,11,227 

Madurai 

Nilgiri 

North 

2,547.61 

4,09,308 

Ootaca- 

mund 

Arcot 

Ramanath- 

12,267.08 

31,46,326 

Vellore 

apuram 

12,558.81 

24,21,788 

Madurai 

Salem 

South 

Arcot 

18,269.69 

38,04,108 

Salem 

10,897.90 

30,47,973 

Cuddalroe 

Thanjavur 

Tiruchira- 

9,687.25 

32,45,927 

Thanjavur 

Tiruchira- 

palli 

14,278.07 

31,90,078 

palli 

Tirunclveli 

11,423.29 

27,30,279 

i iiunelveli 


Major cities. 

City 

Madras 

Madurai 

Coimbatore 

Tiruchifarpally 

Salem 

Pal^yamcottai 

Tutlcorin 


Vellore 

Kurichi 

Thanjavur 

Nagercoi! 


I, 22,7 

J. 19,380 
1,11,099 
1,06,207 



Population 

17,29,141 

4,24.810 

2,86.305 

2,49.862 

2,49,145 

1,90,048 

1:27,356 


Towns & villages. There are 338 towns in 
Madras with a total population of 89,90,528 
persons. There are 14,724 inhabited villages 
in the State. The uninhabited villages num¬ 
ber about 615. ^ 

Agriculture. Total area cultivated (gress 
a^rea): 18.5 mil. acres (7.48 mil. hectares^ 
total area irrigated (net area): 7.9 mil 
acres(3.2 mil. hectares) or 43.9 percent 

Ic cultivated. Net area sown 

15.45 million acres (6.25 mil. hectares) Area 
111 hectares and percentage to the total respect¬ 
ively under different heads areas follow- 

Forests 1,995 549:14.6; Barren andiinculiil 
vable land 21,64,666: 16.6: Land put to 
nonagricultiTal uses 2.164,666:16.6:Culriv- 
able w'aste 6,79,872: 5.2; Permanent pastures 
ana other grazing lands 3,64,217-2 8* 
Land under miscellaneous tree crops and 

2,71,544: 2.1; Current fallows 8,08,158: 6.2; 
Other fallow lands 5,78,701: 4.5; Net area 

Si5,iS: 

Irrigation. Total land area of State 32 19 
mil, acres ; Cultivated area in the State 18 5 
mil. acres; Total net area irrigated at the 
beginning of First Plan by all sources 4.4J 5 
mil. acres: Total net area irrigated at the end 
of the First Five Year Plan 5.190 mil. acres' 
Total area which was expected to be irrigated 
when the major and medium projects pro¬ 
posed under the Third Five-Year PJ.m arc 
completed: 6.120 mil. acres; Anticipated 
extra food production under projects taken 
up during the First and Second Plans 12.19 
lakh tons of foodgrains; Anticipated extra 
food production on completion of irrigation 
projects taken up during the Third Plan: 2.60 
lakh tons ot foodgrains. Total investment 
proposed in Third Plan: Rs.2.752. lakhs. 

Power. The major Jiydel schemes in the 
State are Paikara, Moyar, Mettur, Pap> 
nasam, Periyar and Kunda projects. By 196X) 
the State had spent 123 crorcs of rupees 
for development of electricity. The total 
outlay of the power schemes as on 3 !-! ■>- 
1965 is Rs 227 crorcs. 

Forest. Area of reserved forests: I 7 , 23 r 
yq. kilometres. Area of reserved forests lo 
total land area of the Stale 13.2 pcrccni 
Area of reserved lands 3,824 sq. kilomcire*^ 
Output of timber 51,091 cubic metics. 
Quantity of fuel extracted 2,78,928 tcnncv 
Quantity of sandalwood extracted 1,173 
cubic mcti es. Revenue realised Rs. 259 03 
lakhs. 
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Cattle 

Buffaloes 


Animal husbandry 
(1963-64) 

11,423,054 
2,935,240 


Total bovine 
Sheep 
Goats 
Pigs 
Other 
ponies, 


143,58,294 (A) 
72,78,731 
33,37,626 ' 
5,08,249 


livestock (horses, 
mules, donkeys, 


camels, etc.) 
Total 


139,465 


11,264,071 (B) 


Total livestock A& B 

Fowls 

Ducks 

Others 


25,622,365 

11.199,750 

491,157 

118,607 


Total poultry 


11,809.514 


Indusfrj’. In 1960-61 (here were 5884 
factories in Madras employing 322449 per¬ 
sons. The chief industries in the Sta'care 
textiles, heav 7 machinery, sugar and cenient. 
One of the prominent aspects of the indust¬ 
rialisation in the State is the important role 
played by the public sector. It has been 
c.stimated that in the Central sector alone, 
an investment of the order ot Rs 170 crorcs 
has been made in this S^ate and that on acco¬ 
unt of this investment employment oppor¬ 
tunities to the extent of 39100 persons have 
been created so far. 

Minerals, The major minerals of ihe 
State are iron, lignite, bauxite, manganese 
and titanium. It is estimated that the State 
produces Rs. 1.6 crores worth of minerals 
annually. 

Transport. At the end of 1965 Madras 
had 20,984 miles of metalled roadi and 
13 801 miles of unmetalled roads. Ini963- 
64* there were 73,587 registered motor 
vehicles. Jn 1965 there were 3,097 .48 miles 
of railway'. Madras is the chief port. 

Education. There are 2 universities. Mad¬ 
ras University ^founded in 1857) is affiliat¬ 
ing and teaching.lt had (1965) 68 colleges 
for arts and sciences with 55,677 students, 
and 39 professional colleges with 
13 975 students. Annainalai Uniyorsitv. 
Annamalainagar (founded 1928) is resi- 
dciUiai; it had (1962—63) 3,371 stu¬ 

dents. ('here are 23 ploytcchnics with 
8 865 siudents and 430 commercial schools 
'vith 28.610 students. In 1963-64 there 
were 1,994 high schools with a total enrol¬ 
ment of 9.89,590 students. The numbci cf 


lU ancijl^ 


primary schools was 25,211 __ 

enrolment, 63,71,842 students. 4,809 basic 
schools were attended by 10,73,059 pupils. 
Total expenditure on educational institutions 
1959-60 was Rs. 28,39.79 lakhs. At the 
1961 census 31.4% ofthe tptal population 
was literate (44.5% males; 18.2% females). 


MAHARASHTRA 


Capital 

Principal language 

Area (sq. m ) 

Population 

Density {per sq.m.) 

Males 

females 

Literacy 

Main religions 


Bombay. 

Marathi. 

1,18,717. 

3,95,53,718. 

333. 
2,04,28,882 
1,91,24,836 
29.8% 
Hindus, Moslems, 
Buddhists, Chri¬ 
stians. 


History. Maharashtra came into being on 
May 1, 'i960, under the Bo.mbay Reorgani¬ 
sation Act, 1960 which segregated the Guja¬ 
rati speaking areas of the old Bombay State r 
and constituted the rest of the territories into 
Maharashtra. 


Physiography. The State of Maharashtra 
forms a major part of peninsular India, with 
the coast on its western side. The State, with 
a coast-line of about 450 miles, has one of 
the most progressive marine fisheries in India. 
It also possesses over 2,000 miles of river and 
rich resources of impounded waters with 
considerable potentialities for the develop¬ 
ment of cultured fisheries. 


Government. The State has a bicameral 
legislature. In the fourth general elections 
Congress Party secured an absolute majority 
by w'inning 202 out of a total of 269 seals. i 
The Congress percentage of polling was47.9J, 
The Peasants andWorkers Party got 19 scats 
(7.2 per cent), C.P.f. 10 (5.13 per cent) and 
Independents 16 (14.04 per cent). The out- j 
going Chief Minister Mr. V.P.Naik, was re¬ 
elected leader of the Congress Le gislativ e 
Parly and his Ministry was swofnTn on 
March 6, 1967. 


AdminfStnitlpn. The State is divided into 
27 districts, the details of which arc given 
below: 
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V.^_/ - / 

Area in 
sq.km. 

Population 

Headquarters 

Ahmednagar 

17,057.17 

17,75,969 

Alunednagar 

Akola 

10,597.99 

11,89,354 

Akola 

Amravati 

12,233.15 

12,32,780 

Amravati 

Aurangabad 

16,352.69 

15,32,341 

Aurangabad 

Bhandara 

9,277.00 

12,68,286 

Bhandara 

Bhir 

11,057.38 

10,01,466 

Bhir 

Buldhana 

9,715.35 

10,59,698 

Buldhana 

Chanda 

23,828.-14 

12,38,070* 

Chanda 

Dhulia 

13,041.56 

13,51,236 

Dhulia 

Bombay Suburban 

481.74 

41,52,056 

Bombay 

Jalgaon 

i 1.845.22 

17,65,047 

Jalgaon 

Kolaba 

7,034.39 

10,58,855 

Alibag 

Kolhapur 

8,132.67 

15,96,493 

Kolhapur 

Nagpur 

9.951.74 

15,12,807 

Nagpur 

Nanded 

10,503.61 

10,79,674 

Nanded 

Nasik 

15,591.21 

18,55,246 

Nasik 

Osmanabad 

14,232.69 

14,77,656 

Osmanabad 

Parbhani 

12,554.10 

12,06,236 

Parbhani 

Poona 

15,625.06 

24,66,880 

Poona 

Rajura 

1,765.05 

♦ 

Chanda 

Ratnagiri 

13,004.21 

18,27,203 

Ratnagiri 

Sangli 

8,564.11 

12,30,716 

Sanali 

Satara 

10,480.98 

14,30,105 

Sarara 

Sholapur 

15,009.32 

18,60,119 

Sholapur 

Thana 

9,473.76 

16,52,678 

Thana' . . 

Ward ha 

6,290.80 

6,34,277 

Wardha 

Yeotmal 

13,566.94 

10,98,470 

Yectmal 

* Rajura, formerly a taluk 

. of Nanded 

Area under Different Crops 

district was constituted into a 
March 1, 1959. It is, however, 

district from 
since being - 

( 000 hectares) 


district. Its population figures are included 
in those of Chanda district. 

Major cities. 


City 

Population 

Greater Bombay 

41,52,056 

Poona 

7,37,426 

Nagpur 

6,90,302 

Sholapur 

3,37,583 

Nasik 

2,15,576 

Kalya n 

1,94,334 

Kolhapur 

1,93,186 

Amravati 

J,37.875 

Sangli 

1,27,183 

Malegaon 

1,21,408 

Ahmednagar 

1,19,020 


To^ns and villages. There are 265 towns 
in the State, with a total population of 
1.11,62,561 persons. The number of inha¬ 
bited villages in the State is 35,851, the num¬ 
ber of uninhabited villages 3,050, The total 
I’ural population comes to 2,83,91,157. 

Agriculltirc. 58% of the total land area is 
hndcr cultivation. 64% of the population 
live by agriculture. 


Items 

1962-63 

1963-64 

Rice 

1,341 

1,323 

Wheat 

880 

894 

Jowar 

6,128 

•6,080 

Bajra 

1,680 

1,644 

Total cereals 

10.493 

10,409. 

Total pulses 

2,349 

2,291 

Sugarcane 

135 

146 

Cotton (lint) 

2,660 

2,654 

Groundnut 

1,145 

1,103 

Tobacco 

19 

20 

Ragi 

223 

210 

Maize 

30 

28 

Barley 

6 

3 

Tur 

544 

553 

Gram 

372 

378^ 

Potatoes. 

n a. 

n.a. 

Chillies 

162 

n a. 

Sesamum 

133 

128 


Castor seed 

Rape, mustard, linseed 


4 

228 


5 

221 


Irrigation. Only about 6 per cent of tfr, 
cropped area in the State has irrigation facL 
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compared to 20 per cent for ihe coun- 
^ong the projects, the names of Mula, 
_ »d, Yeldari, Mosam, Radhanagari, Gan- 

gopur, Ekbiirjec, Morna, Gyonganga, Khuni. 
Wunna, Bcndsura, Dhekum etc. may be 
mentioned. 


,Sl 


Power, (figures in million kilowatt hours) 
Asm 1963-64: Installed capacity ]0J9,5I9kw 
Electrical energy consumed 4,093 (domestic 
consumption 360; commercial consumption 
264; industrial consumption 2976; traction 
408; other purposes 84). 


Forest. Total fore.st area in the State is 
157.18 lakh acres. The forest areas are thickly 
concentrated mainly in Chanda, Amravati, 
Yeotmal, Bhandara, Nagpur, Dhulia, Thana 
and Nasik districts. 


Livestock (1961). Cattle (Males over three 
years) 64,90,000; Used for breeding only 
23,000; Used both for breeding and work 
2,71,000; Used for work only 6i,00,000; 
Others 97,000; Females (over three years) 
46,44,000; Young stock 41,94,000; 
Total cattle 1,53,28,000. Buffaloes 
(Males over three years) 3,53,000; 
Used for breeding 14,000; Used both for 
breeding and work 27,000;Used for work only 
3,05,000; Others 7,000; Females over three 
years 16,39,000. Young stock 10,95,000;Total 
buffaloes 30,87,000. 


•5,40,517. Number of registered tral^lc^LilNoils 
in the State as on March 31, 1964: 1 , 626 . 
Total membership of registered trade unions 
as on March 31, 1964: 12,59,661. : 

Transport. Figures as on Jst Jan. 
1965: Number of motor cycles f 

23,524; Motor cars 66,689; Taxi cabs 8,296; 
Auto-rickshaws 902; Stage carriages (diesel , 
engined 3,511; petrol engined 585); Lorries: ; 
Public carriers (diesel engined 13,155; i 
petrol engined 11,802); Private carriers | 
(diesel engined 2,539, petrol engined 5,731); ♦ 
Ambulances 257; School buses 339; Private I 
Service vehicles 302; Trailers2,7797; Tractors I 
2,534; Others 465; Total number of vehicles I 
1,43,498. Roads in kilometres (figures as 
on 31st March 1965): Total 43,806,) Natio¬ 
nal highways 2,378; State highw'ays 10,449; , 
Major district roads 12,180; Other district 
roads 8,057; Village roads 10,742. Nationa¬ 
lised Road Transport (figures as on 31st 
March 1964): No. of routes 2.307; route 
distance in k.m. 1,34,427; average no. of 
vehicles on road per day 2,380; operating 
fleet 2,647; average no. of passengers who 
travelled per day 7,86,174. 


Public health. In 1961, there were 1,085 
hospitals and dispensaries in the State with 
25,198 beds. The number of in-patients was 
6,80,653 and out-patients 1,39,29,960. 


Industry. Maharashtra is one of the most 
industrialiy advanced States in India. Tc.x- 
tiles are the most important industry in the 
State. In addition, there are a number of 
w'ool and rayon, heavy machinery, sugar 
alee hoi, chemicals and edible oil factories. ’ 


•Nlincrals. The rich deposits of iron ores, 
estimated to be of the order of about 89 lakh 
tons, located in Vidarbha and Konkan, very 
large deposits of manganese ore, both of 
high and low grade, occurring in Vidarbha, 
particularly Nagpur and Bhandara districts, 
extensive deposits of bauxite, estimated about 
two crore tons in Kolhapur district alone, 
as also in parts of Ratnagiri, Thana and 
Kolaba districts and coal reserves of over 428 
crore tons in vidarbha, constitute the mineral 
w'calth of Maharashtra. 


Education. (1963-64). No. of institutions, 
pupils and teachers respectively under each 
category is as follows: Primary 38,930; 
49,56,000: 1,34,877; Secondary 

83,94;12,17,000; 47,066; Higher 431; 159; 
n.a. Technical institutions (1962-63): » 
Higher Education - Engineering institutions ] 
8; Technical institutions 2. Special Edu¬ 
cation - Polytechnics (engineering) 20; Poly¬ 
technics (others) 13; Industrial training 
institutions 24; Technical centres 90; Indus¬ 
trial and technical institutions 58; Evening 
classes for industrial workers 3; Agricul¬ 
ture schools 18; Gramsevak and training 
centres 9. 


MYSORE. 


Labour. Particulars about labour in Maha¬ 
rashtra Stale arc given below: Total number 
of registered factories as on December 31. 
1963: 9,516. Number of Works Committees 
functioning as on 31st Dec. 1964: 206. 

Average daily number of w'orkers employed 
in factories as on Dec. 31, 1963: 8,58,780. 
Number of towns covered as on Jan. J, 1965 
by the Bombay Shops & Establishments Act, 
1948: 116. Number of industries covered 
by the lornbay Industrial Relations Act, 
0^46 as jn Occ. 31, 1964: 10. Number of 
Vv rkcfs i u.ored by the Bombay Industrial 
Kclaiu'M s Act, 1946 as on Dec. 3?, 1964: 


Capital 

Principallanguagc 

Area (sq. m.) 

Population 

Males 

Females 

Literacy 

Main religions 


Bangalore 

Kannada 

74,210 

2,35,86,772 

1,20,40,923 

1,15,45,849 

/o 

Hindus, Moslems. 
Christians, Jains 


Flistory. The State of Mysore, was formed i 
around the,old princely State of Mysore 
under the Slates Rc-organisation Act, 19.'^6' i 
It brought together the Kannada speaking I 
peoples, who were formerly distributed over 
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trees and consisted oh he old States 
re, and Coorg, and the dislric’s of 
a, Bijapurand Dhaiwarand the major 
portion of the Belgaum district in the old 
Bombay State, tfic major portion of tlie Gul- 
, barga, Raichur and Bidar districts in the old 
f princely State of Hyderabad and the South 

I Canara district (exc’uding the Kasargod 

5 taluk) and the Kollegal taluk, in Coimbatore 
' district in Madras. 

I Physiography. Mysore consists of plain 
{ lands and hilly areas. The districts of Banea- 
} lore, Timkur, Chitaldurg, Kolar and Mysore 
} arc practically plain lards, while the districts 
of Chickamagalur,Hassan and Shimoga are 
. essentially mountainous. Coorg, an old 
j 1 principality and now a district of Mysore is 
1 an area of magnificent scenic beauty and a 
j highly productive agricultural area .specialis¬ 


Dislrict 


Area in sq, km. 


Bangalore Urban 

Bangalore Rural 

Belgaum 

Bellary 

Bidar 

Bijapur 

Chikamagalur 

Chitradurgu 

Coorg 

Dharwar 

G 111 barga 

Hassan 

Kolar 

Mandya 

Mysore 

North Kanara 

Raichur 

Shimoga 

South K anara 

Tumkur 


1,098.18 

6,909.16 

13,382.25 

9.897.14 
5,445.80 
17,071.98 

7,189.34 

10.864.32 
4,109.73 
13,729.82 
16,227.68 

6.826.15 
8,223.65 
4.959.45 

11,947.71 

10,279.50 

14,012.83 

10,547.95 

8.436.32 
10,597.11 


Major cities. 


City 

Population 

Bangalore 

12,06,961 

Mysore 

2,53,865 

Hubli-Dhaiwar 

2,48,489 

Mangalore 

1,70 253 

Kolar Gold Fields 

1,46,811 

Belgaum 

1,46,790 


^ Towns and villages. There are 288 towns in 
. the State, with a toialpopulaiion of 52,66,493. 
I There a a: 25,880 villages, with a total popu- 
i iation of 1,83,20,279. 2,072 villages arc un- 
' inhabited. 

I Agriculture. Out of the total geographical 
I area of about 45 million acres, 6.6 million 
I acres are covered by forest, 2.1 million acres 
. are put to non-agricu!turaJ use, 2.1 million 
: acres are barren and ui cultivable land., 4.3 


ing in cash crops, like ceffee 
mom and pepper. 



Government. The State has a bicameral 
legislature. In the fourth general eleci'ons 
Congress Party secured an absolute majority 
in the new Legislatee Assembly winning 126 
seals out of a House of 216, polling 49.56 
percent of the total votes cast. Swatantra 
Party won 16 seats (6.61 per cent), P.S.P. 20 
(7.81 per cent) and Independents 40 (23.71 
per cent). The Congress Legislative Party, 
having got absolute majority, elected the 
out-going Chief Minister, a.** the leader and 
his Ministry was sworn in - on March 15, 
1967, 


Administration. The State is divided into 
20 districts, the details of which are given 
below: 


Population Headquarters 


13,02,419 

12,02.043 

19,83,811 

9,15,261 

6,63,172 

16,60,178 

5,97,305 

10,94,284 

3.22,829 

19,50,362 

13,99,457 

8,95,847 

12,90,144 

8,99,210 

16,71,399 

6,89,549 

11.00,895 

10,17,368 

15,63,837 

13,67,402 


Bangalore 

Bangalore 

Belgaum 

Bellary 

Bidar 

Bijapur 

Chikamagalur 

Chitradurga 

Mercara 

Dharwar 

Gulbarga 

Hassan 

Kolar 

Mandya 

Mysore 

Karwar 

RaichiT 

Shimoga 

Mangalore 

Tumkur 


million acres are pasture and gra7ing lands, 
3.3 million acres are fallow lands. The net 
area sown is about 25.2 million acres. The 
gross area irrigated is2.1miI!ion acres. About 
71 per cent of the total population derive 
their livelihood from agriculture and allied 
occupations. The important cereal crops that 
are grown in the State arc rice, jowar, ragi 
and wheat. Importani cash crops include 
coffee, cotton, tobacco, oilseeds, sugarcane 
coconut, cashew nut and castor. Among the 
States, Mysore ranks first in respect of the 
production of coffee, ragi and cardamom. 

Irripalion. The State has 21 ..3 lakh of a.res 
under ir*igation at present. ;t has a number 
of major and medium irrjgaiion schemes, the 
Tungabhadra project being the largest of 
them. The other major projects include the 
Bhadra Reservoir, Ghat^rabha, Mala* 
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, Kabmi and Upper Krishna projects. 

_jwer. The main hydel projects in ^he 

State are on Sharavati, Bhadra, and 'Junga- 
badra rivers. 3,901 tov/ns and villages had 
been electrified up to 1962. 


Forest. Forests occupy 13,575 sq. miles 
and cover 18.4% of the State s total area. 
Forests are m «de up of different types—dry 
deciduoL s (3,020 sq. miles), dry tho^ n 
sq. miles , moist deciduous (843 sq. miles), 
evergreen (1,315 sq. miles). 

.4nimal husbvndry. (figures in million): 
Cattle 9.67; Buffaloes 3.02; Sheep 4.76; 
Goats 2.89; PouItr3 8.84. The State has a 
network of about 600 veterinary institutions 
comprising 19 district hospitals, 175 taluk 
dispensaries and 400 rural veterinary dis¬ 
pensaries. The Mysore Serum Institute pro¬ 
duces all the necessary biologicals to combat 
and prevent contagious diseases among live¬ 
stock. I'wo clinical laboratories—-one at Bel- 
gaum and the other at Mangalore—are 
under construction. 

Industry. Production in some of the 
important industries for 1962-63 and 
1963-64: 

Industry Unit 1962-63 1963-64 


pig iron M. tons 

90,870 

1,02,324 

Crude and semi¬ 


47,780 

finished siccl 

45,741 

Fini.shed steel 

40,104 

41,831 

Sugar ,, 

129.356 

1.19,094 

Paper „ 

41,127 

49,981 

Cement ’000 „ 

754.7 

859.6 


Main large scale industries in the State 
with locafion: Textiles (Bangalore, Davan- 
gere, Bellary, Mysore, Hubli, Gadag, 
Gokak, Guibarga); Engineering (Bangalore, 
Harihar) Mineral and metal (Bangalore, 
Bhadravati, Bellary, Kolar, Shimoga) 
Food, drink and tobacco''Bangalore);Che- 
micals. dyes, etc.,Bangalore. Mysore); Paper 
and printing (Bhadravati, Nanjangud,Dan- 
dcli,Mandya and Bangalore); Processrela- 
• ting to wood, stone and glass (all over the 
State); Process connected vilh hides and 
. skinb(Bangalorc); Gin‘ and presses (Davan- 
gere, Belgaum. Belfary, Dharwar, Guibarga 
& Raichur); Fisheries (Mangalore, Karwar). 


Major industries oxsned by the Union 
go'vcniment located in Bangalore: The 
Hindustan Machine Tools Ltd; Bhara* Ele- 
ectronics L.td; The Hindustan Aeronuttics 
Ltd., Bangalore; Ihe Indian Telephone 
Industries, Bangalore. Total capital in all 
these industries ainounu to about Rs 35 
crores (March 1963). The Kolar Gold 
Mining underiakiugs are al.soowned by the 
Government of India. 

Minerals. The State is rich in goh*,silver, 
copper, iro.', graphite, chromite, monazite 


and mica, 2 lakhs ounces of 
annually mined from Kolar and Flatti. 

Labour. The Labour Department has 
taken up several schemes during the See- 
ond and Third Five Year Plan pcriod<. 
Six labour welfare centres were started at 
Mysore, Guibarga, Bijapur and Yeshwant- | 
pur to extend labour welfare activities P 
and provide recreation to the w'orkers. I* 
These centres worked under the supervi- 
sion of the labour officers of the respective 1 
places. The centres are provided with j 
musical instruments, radio, indoor and ; 
outdoor games materials, sewing machines | 
and toys. j 

Transport. In 1962 there were 29061 ^ 

miles of roads in Mysore of W'hich 344 , 
miles were concreted ard 4322 tarred. The I 
total route mileage for railway was 1677 ] 
of which 300 miles are broad gauge, J281 ' 
miles metre gauge and 96 miles narrow 
gauge. The State has 4 aerodromes. 

Public bealfb. Mysore State has 208 
hospitals, with 19,000 beds, 800 dispensar- 
ies,4,500 registered doctors, 1,700registered 
nurses, l,75l3 midwives, 450 primary health 
units, 19 national malaria eradication pro¬ 
gramme units, cne national filaria control 
unit, 10 subsidiary leprosy units, 12 district 
medical laboratories and 92 family plann¬ 
ing centres. Ayurvedic hospitals 8, Ayurve¬ 
dic dispensaries 500,Unani dispensaries 71 
and Homeopathic dispensaries 10. 

Education. Compulsory education for the 
age-group 6-7 was introduced during 1961- 
62 and for the age group 7-8 in 1962-63. K 
has been announced that secondaryeducat- ^ 
ion will be made totally free by the first 
year of the Fourth Plan. It is estimated that 
nearly five lakh pupils will be covered by j 
the free secondary education scheme. Aire- 5 
ady 85 to 90 per cent of secondary pupils ! 
receive free education which is available to , 
children of parents w hose annual income is ' 
iess than Rs. 2,400. There arc four-univer- | 
sities in Mysore Stale: (I) Bangalore Uni¬ 
versity, Bangalore;(2) Mysore University, 
Mysore; (3) Karnatak Univcrsiiy, Dhorwar- 
(4) Agricultural University, Hebbal, Banga¬ 
lore. 

NAGALAND 

Capital 

Principal language 
Area (sq.m ) 

Population 
Density {per.sq.m) 

Literacy 

Main religions Christians, Hindus. 

History. The Nagaland State comprises 
the fornWr Naga Hills districi of Assan^ 


Kohiina 
Assamese | 

636r> I 
369200 

17 . 9 *^^ 
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Tuensang Frontier division 
last Frontier Agency.These 
a Centrally Administered 
Area in 1957, administered by the President 
through the governor of Assam. In Jan.1961 
the area was rc-named and given the status 
of a State ofMie Indian Union, which was 
officially inaugurated on 1. Dec. 1963. 

Physiography. The State of Nagaland 
is a narrow strip of mountainous territory 
between the Brahmaputra valley of Assam 
and Burma. The State is covered with 
ranges of hills in height from 2000 to 10000 
feet. 

Government. An interim body (Legislative 
Assembly) of 45 members elected by the 
Naga people ancl an executive council 
I (Council of Ministers) of 5 members were 
I formed in 1961. It was dissolved on 1, Dec. 

' 1963. The Slate Assembly, elected in Janu¬ 

ary 1964, has 46 members . The nev' Mini¬ 
stry headed by shri. T.N. Angami was sworn 
in on August 14,1966. In 1967,-elections 
were held only for the Parliamentary con¬ 
stituencies. 

Administration. The State is dividedinto 
3 districts, the details of which are given 
below. 



District 

Area in 
sq. kni. 

Population Headquar¬ 
ter 

Kohima 

6.149.3! 

1,08,924 

Kohima 

Mokok¬ 



Mokok¬ 

chung 

4,982.68 

1,26,001 

chung 

Tiiensang 5,355.85 

1.3^.275 

Tiiensang 


Villages. There are 860 villages in the 
Nagaland State. 

Agriculture. Out of Nagaland’s total area 
of 6,366 sq. miles, an area of almost 2,000 
sq. miles is calculated to be under cultiva¬ 
tion.During the lUrd Plan period,government 
t ried to meet problems of the State w ith imagi- 
nation and understanding and an area of 
25,000 acres was reclaimed, over 2,300 
acres were cultivated and planted with 
better seed. Three seed farms were estab¬ 
lished , 400 metric tonnes of manure and 
fertilizer were distributed among the far¬ 
mers, and two seed stores were constru¬ 
cted. At 865 centres demonstrations were 
licld to acquaint the villagers of the advan¬ 
ce of science and the benefits it has brought 
to agriculturists. 

Irrigation. In 1966 nearly 6142 acres have 
been brought under irrigation by construct¬ 
ing over 1133 channels. 

Power. Since there is a serious power de¬ 
ficit in Nagaland, the Fourth Five Year 
Pain envisages the following programmes: 


Completion of 14Spill-over ^ 

Schemes Rs.9.251akw 

Purchase of bulk-power 
from Assam Rs.198.31 „ 

Investigation of Hydel 
Schemes Rs.7.40 ,, 

Opening of a Transmission 
Division Rs.19.38 „ 

Construction of ^ Micro 
Hydel Schemes Rs.20.00 „ 

Electrification of 5 town¬ 
ships with Diesel sets in the 
interior where carrying power 
from Assam would be un¬ 
economical Rs.7.50 „ 

Forest. Forests constitute the main source 
of income in Nagaland. They can also prov¬ 
ide raw-material to fore.si-based industries. 
The government remains conscious of the 
importance of forests in the economy ot 
the State and has taken steps to sec that the 
forests in Nagaland are improved andpres- 
ers'ed in a scientific manner. Thcallccaticn 
of funds for the forest schemes during the 
Third Phm period was only Rs 12 lakhs, but 
the total financial target achieved came to 
Rs. 46.41 lakhs. Naturally, this meant more 
facilities for the people to protect, admini¬ 
ster and develop their forest resources. Plan¬ 
tations of valuable species(726 acres created; 
2,816 acres maintained) were raised in the 
reserved forest blocks at a total cost of Rs.3 
lakhs. 

Aniniui husbandry. Livestock in Nagaland 
i>. of a non-descript tj^pe having poor pro¬ 
ductivity. Cattle are generally of small size 
and do not conform to any particular 
breed or type. Local pigs are small and 
produce meat poor both in quality and 
quantity. The poultry birds lay a few small- 
sized eggs, wliile these are the only resou¬ 
rces, the demand for meat has been rising 
sharply. Faced with this problem the govern¬ 
ment of Nagaland has strengthened ani¬ 
mal husbandry and veterinary department. 
Pig, Cattle and Poultry upgrading centre.s 
have been opened throughout the State. 
Efforts are also being made to stregnthen 
these facilities still further. On upgrading 
schemes alone, a sum of Rs. 2 lakhs was 
Spent during the Third Five Year Plan. 

Industry, During the Third Plan period 
steps were taken to establish an Industrial 
Estate at Dimapur and two Weaving 
Production Centres at Mokokchimg and 
Dimapur. The Mokokchung Centre started 
functioning during 196^1-65 and over 40 
persons have so far received training from 
it. The WeavingProduction Centre 
at Dimapur lias also started functioning. 
Besides this, to utilise the vastpotenti.'^litics 
for promotion of sericulture and to help 
those who are already intliis trade, a State. 
Sericultural Wing has been established un- 
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charge of the Superintendent of 
re, anjJ demonstrators arc being 
at different places. 


Transport. Before the formation of the 
State Nagaland had 64 miles of 
the National Highway No. 38 and fair- 
weather roads between Wokha-Mokokchung, 
Amguri-Mokokchung, Mokokchung-Zunhe- 
boto, Kohima- Wokha and Kohima-Kho- 
noma. District-wise, Kohima had 64 miles 
of National Highw^ay, 4 miles of surfaced 
roads, 200 miles of unsurfaced roads where 
jeeps could be used and 171 miles mule 
paths / porter tracks. Mokokchung had no 
surfaced roads. It had onV 312 miles of 
un-surfaced jeepable roads. Tuensang had 
only 90 miles of un-surfaced roads. By 1965 
the situation had not improved rnuch. 
Kohima could claim 69 miles of National 
Highw'ay, 8 miles of surfaced roads, 375 
miles of un-surfaced jeepable roads and 
17i miles of mule paths, while Mokok¬ 
chung claimed 10 miles surfaced roads, 385 
miles of un-surfaced jeepable roads, 100 
miles of mule paths, and Tuensang 179 
miles of un-surfaced jeepable roads and48C 
miles of mule paths. Town bus services 
were started in two tew ns—Kohima and 
Dimapur on Januar>' 26, 1965. 


Public health. The progress in the expan¬ 
sion of medical facilities in Nagaland has 
been very satisfactory. At the beginning of 
the Third Plan, there were 27 dispensaries, 
22 general hospitals and one T.B. hospital. 
There was a provision of 628 beds in all 
these hospitals. Now there are 31 dispensaries, 
^9 general hospitals and one T.B. hospital 
with a provision of 712 beds. This is con¬ 
sidered to be a very high proportion as 
compared with the other parts of the coun¬ 
try. In other words the state has one bed avai¬ 
lable for ever>' 560 people and at least one 
medical unit covering about 64 sq. miles. 
The new addition to this large number of 
hospitals and dispensaries is Viswema dis¬ 
pensary which w as opened in the middle cf 
1966. 


Education. There arc now three 
college.s, 27 high schools, 109 middle eng- 
lish schools and 886 low'er primary sch¬ 
ools, bringing the fruits of education and 
knowledge to about 78,000 students. Edu¬ 
cation is free forall local students. Empha¬ 
sis is being laid on women's education. In 
1^64-65 special stipends given ^o girlstud- 
ci>ts numbered 259, while in 1965-66 the 
figure was 356. The government has made 
special arrangements '•.ith various profess¬ 
ional institutes u) secure admission for 
Naga sti’dcnts. A large number of Naga 
young b(ws are now studying in Sainik 
Schools. During the las', two years 30 Adult 
educational Centres ha\e been set up 



under the Education Scheme. Tfi 
Guide, and Scout movement, and th 
onal Cadet Corps have been introduced in 
the State to instill a sense cf discipline and 
service among the Naga beys and girls. 
Betw^een 1961-62 and 65-66 the niunber cf 
students in primary schools increased by 
36% in miodleEnglish schools by 48% and 
in the high schools by 47%. During the 
current year, in L.P. Schools about 4,000 
new students were enrolled, while in M.E 
Schools 800 and in High Schools over 400 
were enrolled. 


ORISSA 


Capital 

Principal language 
Area (sq.m) 

Population 

Males 

Females 

Densityixitv sq. m.) 

Literacy 

Main religions 


Bhubaneshwar 
Oriya 
60,164 
17548846 
8770586 
8778260 
292 
21.7% 
Hindus, Moslems, 
Christians, Bud¬ 
dhists. 


HIstorj'. Orissa was made into a separate 
State in 1936. With independence, the prin¬ 
cely States in and around Orissa surrendered 
(heir sovereignty to the Government of 
India. By the States Merger ^Governor's Pro- 
vinc€S)Order 1949, the Orissa princely States 
were completely merged with the State cf 
Orissa on 19th August 1949. 

Physiography. The whole State lies in the 
tropical zone and is divided into four dis¬ 
tinct tracts, namely the northern plateau, 
the eastern ghats, the central tract and the 
coastal plains. There are 300 miles of 
.sea- board. 


Government. Orissa has a unicameral legi¬ 
slature. In the fourth general elections, 
Congress Parly could secure only 30 scats 
in a total House of 139(30.65 percent).The 
Swatantra Party captured 49 seats (22.66 
percent) PSP 21 (12.66 percent) and Jana 
Congress 26(13.78percent). No.singlePaiiy 
secured an absolute majority in the Assem¬ 
bly to be able to form a Ministry. So the 
swatantra Party (49 seats) and Jana Con- 
gress(26 seats) combined to form a coalition 
with Mr. R.N. Singh Deo (Swatantra) 
as the leader of the coalition and his Mini¬ 
stry was sworn inonMarch 8,1967. 

Administration. Orissa is divided into 13 
districts, the details of which arc given be* 
low: 
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Area in sq. km. 

Population 

Headquarters 

Balasore 

6,474.82 

14,15,923 

Balasore 

Bolangir 

8,901.86 

10,68,686 

Bolangir 

Cuttack 

J0,972.8J 

30,60,320 

Cuttack 

Dhenkanal 

10,828.03 

10,28,935 

Dhenkanal 

Ganjam 

12,516.60 

18,72,530 

Chatrapur 

Kalahandi 

12,079.95 

10,09,654 

Bhawanipatna 

Keonjhar 

8,302.41 

7,43,315 

Keonjhargarh 

Koraput 

26,695.44 

14,98,271 

Koraput 

Mayurbhanj 

10,417.99 

12.04,043 

Baripada 

Baiidh-Khondmals 

11,081.07 

5,14,427 

Phulbani 

Puri 

10,354.77 

18,65,439 

Puri 

Sambalpur 

17,517.93 

15,08,686 

Sambalpur 

Sundargarh 

9,715.53 

6,58,617 

Sundargarh 


Major cities. 

City 

Cuttack 

Rourkela 

BcrJiampur 

Puri 

Sambalpur 

Bhubaneswar 


jects onthe one hand and transmission and 
Population distribution of power to consumers on the 
other. The former are in the direct charge 
146308 of the Slate government while the latter are 

90287 the responsibility of the State Electricity 
76931 Board. The more important schemes ol 

60815 generation: 1. Hirakud State II; 2. Talcher 

38915 Thermal Station and 3. Balimela Hydro- 
38211 Electric Project. 


Towns and villages. There are 62 towTis 
in Orissa, with a population of 11,09,650. 19 
towns have municipalities. The rural popu¬ 
lation coming to 16439196 is distributed 
among 46,466 inhabited villages. The un¬ 
inhabited villages number 5659. 

Agriculture. Though 80% of the population 
is dependent on agriculture, only about 50 
percent of the land is under cultivation. 
The latest available position (1963-64) is 
as follows: The first figure in brackets 
shows the area in acres, and the second the 
yield in tons: Rice 006,47,000; 42,40,000); 
Wheat(38,000;8,000);Jowar(18,000;4,000); 
Maize (34,000; 7000); Bajra (14,000;2000); 
Gram (66,000; 13,000); Tur(10,000;22,000); 
Other kharif pulses(3,58,000:76,000);Other 
rabi pulses(15,57,000;3,16,000); Ground nut 
C!,41,000;69,000); Linseed (46,000;5,000); 
Sesamum 2,55,000;27,000); Rape and mus- 
tardd ,48,000; 16,000) ;Cotton(4,000;670bales) 
Jute(l,35,000;3,60,000 bales); Mista(31,000) 
71,0()0bales); Sugarcane(l,00,0(H); 1,92,000) 

Irrigation. At present the following exist¬ 
ing irrigation projects are providing irrigat¬ 
ion facilities 10 the extent mentioned again¬ 
st each (in acres): Rushikulya canals 
164,400; Mahanadi Delta canals 2,00,000; 
Hirakud Dam Project (canaIs)2,77,793;High 
I^vel Canal Range HI 40,000; Jaipur 
canals 35,465; Haldia and Baldia projects 
18,000. 

Power. The electricity schemes may be 
divided into two parts, namely, generation of 
electricity and construction of power pro- 


Forest. The total forest area of the 
State is estimated to be 25,358.21 square 
miles which account for 42 per cent of 
the land area. The major portion of the 
forest area is covered by protected forests, 
khesra forests and ex-zamindari and private 
forests. Sixty per cent only is well-demarcat¬ 
ed and supports forest growth of reasonable 
value. Even within the demarcated forests 
SOpercent of the available species areutiJi- 
sed as fire wood. At the beginning of the 
Third Plan they were yielding a revenue of 
about Rs 3 crores. With proper planning 
and investment the revenue is expected to 
go up. 

Animal husbandry(1961 census). Buffaloes 
1075000, other cattle 9 81 m; sheep :994000; 
goats 2382000; horses and ponies 58000. 

Industry. Main large scale industries of 
State: Textiles, Cement, Refrigerators, 
Paper, Glass, Sugar, Iron and Steel, Potter¬ 
ies, Spinning Mills, Tube Mill, Refract¬ 
ories and pipes, Ferro-manganese, Chlorine 
and Caustic Soda, Low Shaft Furnace, 
Structural Transmission Towers, Coil and 
Coil products, Muminium Ingcts, Alumini¬ 
um Cables; Steel Reinforced, Cast Iron 
Specials, Cast Iron spun pipes. Cast Iron 
Castings, Paper. 

Minerals. Orissa’s mineral potential is 
enormous. Her reserves of iron ore, mang¬ 
anese ore, clu-omite, limestone and ^pbi- 
te are among the very best in India. The 
minerals which are worked in large quanti¬ 
ties include besides those stated above, 
coal, dolomite, galena, fire-clay and china- 
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posits of bauxite, vanadiferous 
c, kyanite, asbestos, soap-stone 
ica also occur in the State. 


Labour. Number of registered factories 
721. Average daily number of workers in 
registered factories 27557; Average number 
of workers employed daily in the mines: 
36,434. Average monthly earnings of indu¬ 
strial workers: Rs. 76.70. Number of trade 
unions in the State 120. Total membership 
of trade uniens 75,221. Number of labour 
welfare centres 46. Number of houses built 
under Subsidised Industrial HousingSch- 
cmerBy private enterprises: 1,513; By gov¬ 
ernment 1,174. 

Transport. (Position in 1962). Total mileage 
of roads 6,795. Mileage of metalled roads 
2,225. Mileage of unmetalled roads 4,570. 
Total mileage of railways in the State:898. 
Number of aerodromes 2 (Bhuban¬ 
eshwar and Jharsuguda). Airstrips 15, out 
of which nine are in working condition. 
Number of passenger service buses 1,217, 
Number of goods-carrying trucks, lorries 
8,090, Number of motor cars 7,766. 

Public heaUh.(I964)AlIopathic hospitals 176; 
Al lopathic dispensaries 296; No. of allopa¬ 
thic beds 7,484; Maternity homes 3; Mater¬ 
nity centres 32; Maternity & child v.’cTare 
centres 34; Primary health centres 178; Fa¬ 
mily planning clinics 124: No. of doctors 
registered 1,847; No. of doctors employed 
800; No. of nurse-> registered 420, No. of 
nurees employed 699. No. of midvvives 
registered 487; No. of health visitors(em- 
pinyccljUl; No. of ayurvedic hospitals 
3; No. of ayurvedic dispensaries 121. 

Education. Utkal University was establi¬ 
shed in 1943 at Cuttack and moved to 
Bhubaneswar in 1962. It is both teaching 
and atltliating.lt has 2 University colleges 
(emgineeringand law)and 35 affiliated colleg¬ 
es. Inc total number of recognized schools 
in 1961-62 was 24,960. The schools for gene¬ 
ral education included 2,060 secondaiysch¬ 
ools with 232,364 pupils and 22,856 pri¬ 
mary' schools with l,476,000pupils. 


PUNJAB 


Capital 

Principai language 
Area (sq. m.) 
Population 
Literacy 


Chandigarh 
Punjabi 
21630 
11147000 
27.75% 


History. The Sikh faith, which played 
a decisive role in the creation of a Pun¬ 
jabi-speaking State, came into being during 
a period of rcligiou.-: revival in the 15th 
and 16th centuries. It was founded on a 
new religious order propounded by Guru 
Nanak. He was followed by niu«2 Gurus. 
The subsequent 200 years witnessed the 
growth ol Sikhism and its transformation 


into a militant organisation. The intoIfe^nJLj 
shown by some Mughal emperors espe¬ 
cially after Akbar, was mainly responsible 
for the change. Jehangir who grew suspici¬ 
ous of the spreading influence of Sikhism, 
put Guru Arjan to death in 1606. His son 
Guru Har Gobind had to undergo 12 years 
imprisonment in Gwalior. He had to fight 
four battles against Mughal troops and 
he defeated the imperial army of Shahje- 
han near Amritsar in 1628. Guru Teg 
Bahadur, who succeeded Guru Har Kishan, 
was put to death by Aurangzeb. His 
rnartyrdom infused a new spirit among 
Sikhs and they organised themselves into 
a full-fledged military force under the leader¬ 
ship of Guru Gobind Singh, son of the 
assassinated Guru. Guru Gobind Singh’s 
entire life is a record of glorious heroism 
and supreme sacrilice.lt was he who crea¬ 
ted the Khalsa and made the Sikhs a mighty 
factor in India’s life. He organised the 
first serious attempt to overthrow the Mug- 
hul Empire in the North. After Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh’s death, the Kingdom began 
to crumble. The collapse came about as a 
rssult of two Anglo- Sikh wars in rapid su¬ 
ccession. Punjab was annexed to British 
India by Lord Dalhousie in March 1849. 

But the spirit of Punjab remained unvan¬ 
quished through the centuries and the 
people have good reason to be proud of 
this. Punjab had always been the sword-arm 
of India. Punjab was constituted a separate 
province of India in 1937. With the partition 
of India, the Punjab was divided between 
India and Pakistan as East Punjab and West 
Punjab. East Punjab was renamed Punjab 
(India) under the constitution of India. On 1, 
November 1956 the princely States adjoining 
Punjab were formally absorbed into the 
Punjab State. On Nov. 1,1966,Punjab was divi¬ 
ded into three units, Punjab comprising the 
predominantly Punjabi-speaking areas, Hary¬ 
ana made up of the Hindi-speaking districts 
and Kharar tehsil, which includes Chandi¬ 
garh the capital. Punjab and Haryana arc 
federating States while Chandigarh remains 
a Union territory. There is a eommon 
High Court for the States of Punjab and 
Haryana and the Union territory of Chandi¬ 
garh. The existing universities remain 
for all the three areas. 

Government. Punjab has a bicameral legi¬ 
slature. In the fourth general elections i 
the Congress Party could not secure an 
absolute majority in the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly. It could win only 48 seats out of a 
total of 104 seats with a percentage poll of 
37.42. The Akali Dal (Sant Fateh Singh 
Group) secured 24 scats, polling 20.49 
percent of the votes cast, but it had cont¬ 
ested only 58 seats. Among the other part¬ 
ies, Jan Sangh got nine seats, CPI five 
and CPI(M) 3. Not having an absolute ' 
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wJthe Congress Party could not form 
^imstry. But 53 members of the new 
,ily consisting of Akali Dal (Sant 

-i Singh Group) 24, Jan Sangh 9, CPI 5, 

CPI (M)3, RPI 3, Akali Dal (Master Tara 
Singh Group) 2, SSP 1 and Independent 6 
formed themselves into what was called the 



Popular United Front and elected Kail 
Gumam Singh as their leader. SardaWixi 
nam Singh’s Ministry was sworn in on Mar¬ 
ch 8, 1967. 

Administration. Punjabis divided into 1) 
districts, 37 tehsils and 110 blocks. The 
details of districts are given below. 


District 


Area in 
sq.km. 


Population 


Headquarters 


Amritsar 

Bhatinda 

Fcrozcporc 

Gurdaspur 

Hoshiarpur 

Jullundur 

Kapurthala 

Kharar 

Ludhiana 

Patiala 

Sangrur 


5,124.38 

6.901.55 
10,140.39 

3,522.37 

5,724.45 

3.457.55 
1,633.40 

3,42^15 

5,011.69 

7,846.84 


15,34,916 

10,55,177 

16,19,116 

9,87,994 

12,33,493 

12,27,367 

3,43,778 

10,22,519 
10,48 778 
14,24,688 


Agriculture.Known as the ‘Granary of 
India’ Punjab stepped up its food product¬ 
ion by more than 100 per cent during the 
past 14 years. Agriculture is bound to 
suffer a set-back in the coming years as there 
is very little cultivable wasteland in the 
State. Reorganised Punjab will have to 
bank primarily on higher per acre yields 
for stepping up fjirm output. The net area 
sown is 90.05 lakh acres. The total cropped 
area in the Stateis 113.20 lakh acres. 

Irrigation. For the purpose of irrigation, 
Punjab has to emphasise on tubcwells. It 
is well fed by canals. The three perennial 
rivers, the Ravi, the Beas and the Sutlej 
flow through the new Punjab State. 63% of 
the total cropped area in the State is irriga¬ 
ted. 

Forest. Although vast tracts mth rich 
forests have been transferred to Himachal 
Pradesh, Punjab retains 83000 hectares 
of forests. 

Industry. According to experts, industrial 
development in Punjab will depend to a great 
extend on harmonious relations between the 
two States, which can be maintained only 
if there are common links between them. 
While the growth of the small-scale sector 
in the Punjab region has been phenomenal, 
large- scale industry is by and large concen¬ 
trated in Haryana, particulatly around Delhi. 
Projects of the development ofthe large scale 
industry in the Punjabi region are bleak 
because of its proximity to the border. 


Amritsar 

Bhatinda 

Ferozeporc 

Gurdaspur 

Hoshiarpur 

Jullundur 

Kapurthala 

Kharar 

Ludhiana 

Patiala 

Sangrur 


Capita] 
Principal 
Area (sq.m) 
Population 
Literacy 
Main religions 


RAJASTHAN 


Jaipur 
Rajasthani,Hindi 
132152 
20155602 
, 15 . 2 % 

Hindus, Moslems, 
Jains, Sikhs, 


Rajasthanis an 
‘ niiitgam mainly composed of the old prin¬ 
cely States of Rajputana. It took some 8 
years before the present State came into 
being. The first step towards the formation 
^- fu was taken on March 17,1948 

with the formation of Mat.sya—a union of 
the four States of Alwar, Bharatpur,Dhol- 
second step came up 
with the formation of Rajasthan—a union of 
tne nine States of Banswara, Bundi,Dungar- 
i^alawar, Kishengarh, Kotah, Pratap- 
prh, Shahpura and Tonk on March 25,1948 
to which the State of Udaipur joined 
on April 18, 1948, thus transforming 

the union info the United States of Raja¬ 
sthan. Next two most important steps were 
t^en in 1949 the first on March 30, 1949 when 
the four large States of Bikaner, Jaipur, 
Jaisalmer and Jodhpur joined the United 
States of Rajasthan, and the second on April 
25, 1949, when Matsya also joined and there 
came into existence (he United States of 
Greater Rajasthan. This Union of Greater 
Rajasthan was further enlarged by the acce¬ 
ssion to it of the State of Sirohi on Janu¬ 
ary 25, 1960. The State of Rajasthan thus 
consisted of 19 old princely States from 
January 25, 1950 to October 31,1956. The 
final step was taken in November I, 1956, 
when the State of Ajmer, the tehsil of Abu 
and the area of SuncITuppa were iniegi- 
ated with Rajasthan. Rajasthan came into 
being with its status raised f^rom that of a 
part-B State to a full-fledged constituent 
State of the Indian Union. 

Physiography. Bordered by Pakistan 
on the west and northwest, this State has 
Punjab, Haryana, U.P. and Madhya Pradesh 
to Its east and north-east and Maharashtra 
to Its south-west. The State has a scanty 
rainfall, its most striking feature being ex- 
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(ation and unequal distribution, the help of one Independent form thd 
r- ^ -ri Of ♦ u • ^try uod asked Mr. Mohanlal Sukhadia to 

^rnment. The State has a unicameral Ministry. This decision was quest- 

legislature. In the fourth general elections non-Congress parties. There 

no single party secured an absolute majority several violent incidents in Jaipur 

in the Legislative Assembly. The Congress J.gs^|ting in police firing. On March 13,1967 
Party could get only 89 seats out of a proclaimed in Rajasthan, 

total of 184, polling 41.44 per cent of votes 26 April 1967, following the revocation 
cast. The Swaianlra Party got the next largest 44 - day old Presidential rule, the 

number ofscats with 49.1ts percentage of poll- j^ader of Rajathan Congress Legislative 
ingwas 22.45. The JanSangh got 22 seats p^rty Mr Mohanlal Sukhadia, was sworn 
(11.61 per cent). There were 15 Tndepend- as Chief Minister of Rajasthan. Now the 
ents. Since no single party had an absolute Congress claims a strength of 94 out of a 
majority, it was difficult to assess who should f^^oi hhikp' of 184 

form the Ministr>^ After considerable ^ ^ m t • . 

scrutiny, the State Governor thought that Administration. The State is aiviaeci into 
the Congress Party with 89 seats out of 184 26 districts, 83 .subdivisions and 191 tehsils 
(five short of absolute majority) could,with The details on districts are given below. 


District 


Area in 
sq. km. 


Population 


Headquarters 


Ajmer 

8,504.17 

Alwar 

8,393.81 

Banswara 

5,040.62 

Banner 

27,371.76 

Bharatpur 

8,099.62 

Bhilwara 

10,448.24 

Bikaner 

27,118.13 

Bundi 

5,564.03 

Chitorgarh 

10,445.54 

Churu 

16,865.46 

Dungarpiir 

3,780.39 

Ganganagar 

20,696.32 

Jaipur 

13,968.90 

Jaisalmer 

38,444.11 

Jalore 

11,699.35 

Jhclawar 

6,228.90 

Jhunjhunu 

5,912.64 

Jodhpur 

22,715.70 

Kota 

12,416.67 

Nagaur 

17,828.41 

Pali 

12,411.44 

Sawai Madhopur 

10,541.40 

Sikar 

7,838.91 

Sirohi 

5,126.71 

Tonk 

7,162.56 

Udaipur 

17,642.14 


Major cities. 


City 

Population 

Jn ipur 

4,03,444 

Ajmer 

2,31,240 

Jodhpur 

2,24,760 

Bikaner 

1,50,634 

Kotah 

1,20,345 

Udaipur 

1,11.139 


l owns and villages. No. of village pan 
chayat.s: '^,391. No. of panchayat samuies 
'>32 The village panchayats cover 34,506 
villages ami serve 1,78,33,271 people. 
Agriculture. According to land utilisation 


9,76,547 

10,90,026 

4,75,245 

6,49,794 

11,49,883 

8,65,797 

4,44,515 

3,38,010 

7,10,132 

6,59,011 

4,06,944 

10.37,423 

19,01,756 

1.40,338 

5,47,072 

4,90,609 

7,19,650 

8,85,663 

8,48,389 

9,34,948 

8,05,682 

9.43,574 

8,20,286 

3,52,303 

4,97,729 

14,64,276 


Ajmer 

Alwar 

Banswara 

Barmer 

Bharatpur 

Bhilwara 

Bikaner 

Bundi 

Chitorgarh 

Chum 

Dungaipur 

Ganganagar 

Jaipur 

Jaisalmer 

Jalore 

Jhalawar 

Jhunjhunu 

Jodhpur 

Kota 

Nagaur 

Pali 

Sawai Madhopur 

Sikar 

Sirohi 

Tonk 

Udaipur 


statistics for the year ending June 1963, the 
total geographical area of the State was 
33,986 thousand hectares, comprising 852 
thousand hectares under forests, 6,262 thou¬ 
sand hectares not available for cultivation, 
8,270 thousand hectares uncultivated land, 
4,682 thousand hectares of fallow land and 
13,821 thousand hectares net area sown. The 
total cropped area was 14,833 thousand hect¬ 
ares, the area sowm more than once being 
1,012 thousand hectares only. Main food 
crops of the State—Cereals: bajra, jowar, 
wheat, maize, barley, small millets, rice: 
Pulses: gram, tur, other rabi pulses, other 
kliarif pulses. Main cash crops of the State 
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. scsamum, rape and mustard, cretc roads: 4i km; Painted roads: I 

groundnut, cotton, sugarcane, km; Metalled roads: 6,033 kin; Gravelled 
Tobacdo, chillies, potatoes. roads: 5,839 km; Fair weather and dressed 

Irrigation. The available statistics in res- ^Pj/^^ks: 7,129 km; Total number of motor 
pect of irrigation by sources and crops for vehicles (1963): 40,602. Number of private 
1960-61 reveal that out of the total irrigated cars and jeeps 13,275; Private buses 294; 
land of 1,752 thousand hectares, 535 thou- Cycles and tricycles 4,967; Taxis, cars and 
sand hectares were irrigated through canals, contract carriages 246;^tage carriages 5,166; 
1,014 thousand hectares through wells and 
166 thousand hectares by tanks, 37 thou¬ 
sand hectares through other sources. Out 
of the total irrigated area, 1,287 thousand 
hectares were under food crops, 134 thou- 


1,302; 


Public carriers 9,429; Private carriers 
Tractors 5,554; Others 369. 

Public health. For expansion of medical 
facilities. 175 primary health centres were 
functioning till the end of 1963. The number 


sand hectares under cotton," 38 thousand o/ allopathic hospitals and dispensaries at 
hectares under sugarcane and 293 thousand end of the year 1963 stood at 262 and 260 

respectively having in all 10,166 beds. Be¬ 
sides, 17 ayurvedic and unani hospitals with 
^cds and 1,272 dispensaries were fun- 
Bhakra-nangal project and Chambal hydro- -• * * • • 

electric project. Per capita consumption of 
electricity in 1960 was 5.35 kw\ During 
1963-64, 128 localities were electrified as 


hectares under other crops. 

Power. Rajasthan draws its power from 


ctioning in the State. 

Education. There are three universities 
in the State. Educational institutions of all 
the standards: 27,560. Teachers: 66,792; 


against 122 during 1962-63, thus bringing Students: 18,97,123; Centresforadult'edu- 
the total to 450 out of which 14 localities cation: 3,031 (1961-62); Number of adults 
were electrified by privately owned power made literate 35,878 (1961-62); Elementary 
houses. education is free throughout the State. 


Animal husbandry. Livestock population 
in Rajasthan has increased by 3.34 per cent 
during 1956 to 1961 years, according to the 
9 th quinquennial livestock census held on 
April 15, 1961. The total livestock popu¬ 
lation which was 324.27 lakhs in 1956 has 
risen to 335.15 lakhs in 1961. During the 
quinquennium, the cattle population in 
Rajasthan has increased by 8.83 per cent 
from 120.73 lakhs to 131.40 lakhs. Of these 
male cattle over three years have recorded 
an increase of 10.9 per cent, female cattle 
over three years of 7.95 per cent and young 
giock of 5.26 per cent. 

Industry. Amongst the large-scale indust¬ 
ries in the State mention may be made of 
cotton textiles (11 units), cement (2 units), 
glass (1 unit), sugar (2 units), ball-bearings 
(1 unit) and electric meters (1 unit). The in¬ 
dustrial production of some commodities 
during 1963 was as under: Cloth-Iakh kg. 
81 (560 lakh metres); Yarn lakh kg. 206; 
Glass - metric tonnes 552; Cement - lakh 
metric tonnes 11.9; Salt - lakh metric tonnes 
4.3; Ball-bearing—‘000 numbers 4,152.8; 
Sugar - ‘000 metric tonnes 13.7; Foreign 
spirit - ‘000 litres 619.5; Rectified spirit - ‘000 
litres 1,683.9. 

Labour. Number of registered factories at 
the begining of 1964: L242. Number of 
registered trade unions: 330. Twenty eight 
labour welfare centres in places having 500 
or more industrial workers, have been esta¬ 
blished by the end of the year 1963-64. 
Twenty-one employment exchanges function 
in the State covering all the 26 districts. 

Transport. (Position in 1963-64). Total 
length of roads: 29,053 km; Cement con- 


UTTAR PRADESH 

Capital 

Principal language 
Area (sq.m) 

Population 

Males 

Temales 

Density (per sq.m) 

Literacy 
Main religions. 


Lucknow 

Hindi 

113454 

73672906 

38664463 

35088451 

384 

. ^ 17.6% 

Hindus, Moslems. 


History. Originally named ‘United Provi¬ 
nces of Agra andOudh’ the name was 
shortened to United Provinces in 1935. After 
independence, the name‘United Provinces’ 
was altered as “Uttar Pradesh’’ with effect 
from January 24, 1950. 

Physiography. Uttar Pradesh is a frontier 
State along the foothills of the Himalayas. 
With a dry and extreme climate rainfall 
in the Slate averages be^ow 40 inches- Uliar- 
Pradesh is one of the bcst-watcrcd Slates 
in India. 

Government. Uttar Pradesh has a bicameral 
legislature. In the fourth general elections, 
the Congress Party could not secure an 
absolute majority in a House of 425. It 
secured only 198 (having contested all scats) 
polling 32.10 percent of the votes cast. Tire 
Jan Sangh got 97(21.53 percent), SSP44 
(10.19 percent), Swatantra 12 (4.73 percent), 
CPI 14 (3.43 percent), PSP 11 (4.02 percent) 
and Independents 37(18.80 percent). Not hav¬ 
ing an absolute majority, the Congress Parly 
got on its side 16 Indepenuviib, to make their 
total 214. The other parties which combined 
to form what was called the United Legi- 
slative Party (Samyukta Vidhayak Dai) said 
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a greater majority, but the State 
sfatisfied himself that the Congress 
a reliable majority and asked its 
leader Mr. C.B. Gupta on March 12,1967 
to form the Ministry. His Ministry was then 
sworn in. But owing to the defection of 
some members of the ruling party, Mr.C.B 
Gupta submitted the resignation of his 



Mmistry to the Governor on April 1,^_ 

On the same day, Mr. Charan Singn^as 
elected leader of the Samyukta Vidhayak Dal 
fSVD) and his Ministry was sworn in on 
April 3, 1967. 

Administration. The State is divided into 
54 districts, the details of which are given 
below. 


District 


Area in sq. knu Population 


Headquarters 


Agra 

Aligarh 

Allahabad 

AJmora 

Azamgarh 

Bahraich 

Ballia 

Banda 

Bara Banki 

Bareilly 

Basti 

Bijnor 

Budaun 

Bulandshahr 

Chamoli 

Dehra Diui 

Dcoria 

Etah 

Etawah 

Faizabad 

Farnikhabad 

Fatehpur 

Garhwal 

Ghazipur 

Gonda 

Gorakhpur 

Hamirpur 

Hardoi 

Jalaun 

Jaunpur 

Jhansi 

Kanpur 

Kheri 

Lucknow 

Mainpuri 

Mathura 

Meerut 

Mirzapur 

Moradabad 

Muzaffamagar 

Nainital 

Pilibhit 

Pithoragarh 

Pratapgarh 

Rae Bareli 

R.ampur 

Saharanpur 

Kahajahanpur 

Sitapur 

Siiltanpur 

lehri Garhwal 

Unnao 

Uttar Kashi 

Varanasi 


4,819.43 

5,028.03 

7.254.72 
7,004.47 

5.753.77 
6,784.89 
3,062.91 

7.640.60 
4,439.28 

4.117.78 

7.307.58 
4,834.12 
5,174.86 

4.888.61 

9.128.31 

3.110.59 

5.404.82 

4.441.17 

4.321.56 

4.416.17 
4,261.16 

4.208.38 

5.454.60 

3.382.82 

7.327.62 
6,315.77 
7,187.76 
6,009.50 

4.567.56 

3.996.39 
10,062.46 

6.104.66 
7,697.68 
2,531.37 
4,350.91 
3,798.98 
6,018.10 

11,316.06 

5,927.30 

4,357.85 

6.823.72 
3,500.41 
7,242.88 
3,776.45 

4.554.32 
2,321.14 
5,521.^0 
4,564.74 
5,792.10 

4.437.67 
4,519.00 
4.594 39 
7,816.25 
5,090.01 


18,62,142 
17,65,275 
24,38,376 
6,33,407 
24,08,052 
14,99,929 
13,35,863 
9,53,731 
14,14,547 
14,78,490 
26,27,061 
11,90,987 
14,11,657 
17,37,397 
2,53,137 
4,29 014 
23,75,075 
1Z99,674 
11,82,202 
16,33,359 
12,95,071 
10,72,940 
4,82,327 
13,21,578 
20,73,237 
25,65,182 
7,94,449 
15,73,1711 
6,63,168 
17,27,264 
10,87,479 
23,81,353 
12,58,433 
13,38,882 
11,80,894 
10,71,279 
27,12,960 
12,49,653 
19.73,530 
14,44,912 
5,74,320 
6,16,225 
2,63,579 
12,52,196 
13,14,949 
7,01,537 
16,15,478 
11,30,256 
16,08.057 
14,12,984 
3,47,736 
12,26,923 
1,22,836 
23,62,179 


Agra 

Aligarh 

Allahabad 

Almora 

Azamgarh 

Bahraich 

Ballia 

Banda 

Bara Banki 

Bareilly 

Basti 

Bijnor 

Budaun 

Bulandshahr 

Chamoli 

Dehra Dun 

Deoria 

Etah 

Etawah 

Faizabad 

Fatehgarb 

Fatehpur 

Pauri 

Ghazipur 

Gonda 

Gorakhpur 

Hamirpur 

Hardoi 

Orai 

Jaunpur 

Jhansi ‘ 

Kanpur 

Kheri 

Lucknow 

Mainpuri 

Mathura 

Meerut 

Mirzapur 

Moradabad 

MuzaiTarnagar 

Nainital 

Pilibhit 

Pithoragarh 

Pratapgarh 

Rae Bareli 

Rampur 

Saharanpur 

Sahajahanpiir 

Sitapur 

SuUanprr 

Narendra Nagar 

Unnao 

Uttar Kashi 

Varanasi 
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Major dties 

Population 

9,71,062 
6,55,673 
5,08.680 
4,89,864 
4,30,730 
2.83,997 
2 ; 72,828 
1,91,828 
1,85,213 
1,85,020 
1,80,255 
1,69,712 
1,56,341 
1,35,407 
1,25,258 

Shahjahanpur 1,17,702 

Mirzapur 1,00,097 

Towns & villages. Tehsils 231; Antavim 
zilla parishads 51; Municipalities 137, 
Towns 274;Panchayats 72333 ;Villagesl 11742. 

Agriculture. Main food crops: Wheat, 
barley, gram, rice, juar, bajra and maize. 
Main cash crops: Sugar-cane, linseed,rape 
seed, mustard and groundnut. Total foed- 
grains production (1960): 13222667 tons. 
Area cultivated: 42340909 acres. Areaunder 
non-food crops: 50135749acres. 

Irrigation. Area irrigated by State irriga¬ 
tion works(1962-63): 93,00,321 acres. Num¬ 
ber of tube-wells energised and brought 
into operation till March 1963: 7,125.Area 
irrigated by tube-wells 20,03,759 acres;by 
canals 72,96,562 acrcs(including canals, 
lakes, and tanks. 

Power. Total installed capacity of the 
power stations under the hydel unit ofihc 
U.P. State Electricity Board and Electricity 
Department till March 1963: 605415 kw'. 
Total production of the U.P. State Electri¬ 
city Board and Electricity Department dur¬ 
ing 1962-63: 1,68,040,01,932 units. 

Forest. The State's forest area amounts 
to about 13% ofihc total area and are 
situated mainly at the foot of the Himalayas. 

Animal husbandry. The following figures 
are for the period ending June 1962: No. of 
cow bulls (at stud) 7,206; No. of rams (at 
stud) 1,467; No. of bucks 1,076; No. of 
boars 365: No. of circle laboratories 7; No. 
ol Central laboratory 1; No. of veterinary 
hospitals 717. 

Industry. Important industries cf the 
State: Sugar, edible oils, hydrogenated oil, 
tobacco products, industrial machinery, 
machine tools, electrical machinerj' and 
electrical accessories, cycle and cycle parts, 
toundnes,'ron rolling and foundries, lea¬ 
ther tanning and leather goods, woollen 



anpur 
Lucknow 
Agra 
Varanasi 
Allahabad 
Meerut 
Bareilly 
Moradabad 
Saharanpur 
Aligarh 
Gorakhpur 
Jhansi 
Dehra Dun 
Rampur 
Mathura 


textiles, cetten textiles, glass antik^ A j 
bangles, jute textiles, paper, straw board, 
electric lamps, chemicals, fertilisers, distill¬ 
eries and breweries, rayon, match, rosin and 
turpentine and cement 

Transport. The total mileage of roads in 
the Slate is 38,062 of which 15,180 miles 
arc metalled and 1716 miles district roads. 
Among motor vehicles, buses number3532, 
trucks 12,221 and taxis 467. There arc5261 
miles of railway in the State and 8 aerodro¬ 
mes, one each at Allahabad, Ghorakhpur, 
Lucknow, Bareilly, Jhansi, Cawnporc, 
Poona and Shahranpur. 

Public health. Number of civil hospi- 
talsand dispensaries: 1,594(1962); Allopathic 
865; Indigenous 651 (1962); Maternity 
& child welfare centres 2,070; Maternity 
houses 7(1963);Number of patients treated 
in State hospitals and dispensaries:Indoor 
8,86,598; Outdoor 2.06,56,497 (1961); Num¬ 
ber of beds in State hospitals 27,294(1963); 
Number of operations performed in State- 
owned hospitals and dispensaries 2,15,43,095 
(1961); Number of doctors in govern¬ 
ment service: 2,056(April 1964): Number 
of doctors registered in U.P. 9,221(1963). 

Education. Total number cf basic pri¬ 
mary schools 46,533; total enrolment 
42,13,036;total number of teachers 1,05,738. 
Total number of senior high schooIs4,439; 
total enrolment 5,79,100; total numberof 
teachers 23,607. Total number of higlter 
secondary schools 1,858; total enrolment 
9,97,978; total numberof teachers 37,862. 
Total number of universities 9; total enrol-, 
ment 33,940; total niunber of teachers 
2,303. Total number of degree colleges 142; 
total enrolment 71,642;total numberof 
teachers 3,739. 


WEST BENGAL 


Capital 

Principal language 
/\rea(sq.ni.) 
Population 
Density (per sq.m) 
Literacy 
Main reUgions 


Calcutta 
Bengali 
33829 
3492()279 
1032 
29.3% 
Hmdus, Moslems 
Christians. 


History. West Bengal came i?Uo being 
after the partition of India, wiiii the Inde¬ 
pendence Act of 1947. In 1950 the princely 
State of Cooch- Bcliarwas merged in West 
Bengal. The former Trench enclave of 
Chandranagore was added on October 2, 
1954. Under the States Reorganisation Act, 
some parts of Bihar were transferred to 
Bengal. 

Physiography. West Bengal js a levci ex¬ 
panse intersected by numerous rivets. E\- ' 
ceptfor the mountains inDarJeeling district 
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Sinchula hills of Jalpaiguri, 
'ardly any undulation in this densely 
^d alluvial plain. 


Government. The State has a bicameral 
legislature. In the fourth general elections. 
Congress Party won only 127 seats in a 
House of 280, polling 40.24 percent of the 
votes cast. CPl(M) secured 43 (18.20 per 
cent) CPI (8.05 per cent), Forward Bloc 13 
(4.46 per cent), Independents 65(23.17 per 
cent), PSP 7 (1.79 percent) and SSP7(1.92 



percent). Not having an absolute inaji 
the Congress Party could not forr 
Ministry'. But, 14 other parties joined to 
form a United Front and elected Mr. 
Ajoy Kumar Mukherjee (Bangla Congress) 
as its leader. This United Front consists 
of CPI(M)43. CPM6. Bangla Congress 34, 
and Forward Bloc 13, Mr. Ajoy K. Muker- 
jee’s Ministry was sworn in on March 2,1967. 

Administration. The State is divided into 
16 districts, the details of w'hich are given 
below. 


District 

Area in sq.km. 

Population 

Headquarters 

Bankura 

6,883.47 

16,64,513 

Bankura 

Birbhum 

4,551.84 

14,46,158 

Suri 

Burdwan 

7,035.08 

30,82,846 

Burdwan 

Calcutta 

26.11 

29,27,289 

Calcutta 

Cooch Behar 

3,339.21 

10,19,806 

Cooch Behar 

Darjeeling 

3,004.74 

6,24,640 

Darjeeling 

Hooghly 

3,148.33 

22,31,418 

Chinsurah 

Howrah 

1,489.24 

20,38,477 

Howrah 

Jalpaiguri 

6,233.18 

13,59,292 

Jalpaiguri 

Malda 

3,712.97 

12,21,923 

Malda 

Midnapore 

13,617.73 

43,41,855 

Midnapur 

Murshidabad 

5,324.38 

22,90,010 

Murshidabad 

Nadia 

3,922.42 

17,13,324 

Krishnagar 

Purulia 

6.256.15 

13,60,016 

Purulia 

24-Parganas 

13,766.62 

62,80,915 

Alipore 

West Dinajpur 

5,364.44 

13,23,797 

Balurghat. 


City 


Major cities. 

Population 


Calcutta 

Howrah 

South Suburbs 

Asansol 

Bhatpara 

Kharagpur 

Bally 

Kamarhatti 
South DumDum 
BurJw^an 
Baranagar 


29,27,289 

5,12,598 

3,41,712 

1,68,689 

1,47,630 

1,47,253 

1,30,898 

1,25,457 

1,11,284 

1,08,224 

1,07,837 


Agriculture. Out of a total area of 218.7 
lak^s of acres, 128.6 lakhs of acres arc 
under cultivation. Rice is cultivated in 88% 
of the total land under cultivation. Acreage 
and production of principal crops in 1963— 
64 are as follows: 


Production (tons) Area (acres) 

Rice 

5.249,800 

11,197,100 

V^eat 

32,200 

135,700 

Sugarcane 

1.333,300 

77,000 

Jute 

3,270,000 * 

1,012,400 


» Bales 


Irrigation. Area under irrigation: over 35 
lakh acres. The Mayurakshi multipurpose 
scheme irrigates 6.6 lakhs of acres. The 
Kangsbati is another irrigation project 
while the Damodar Valley Corporation is 
an irrigation-cwm-power project. 

Power. Main power schemes of the State 
are:Jaldhaka Hydro Electric Scheme, Bala- 
sun Hydro Electric Scheme, Kharagpur-' 
Midnapore Electrification Scheme, Howrah- 
Hooghly Rural Electrification Scheme, Dui- 
gapur-Malda Transmission Scheme, Subur¬ 
ban Electrification Scheme. 

Forest. The total forest area of West 
Bengal is 4562 sq. miles. The principal 
forest products are timber, firewood and 
charcoal. 

Industry. West Bengal ranks second 
among the major industrial States of India. 
The number of registered working factories 
in the State increased to 5,232 in 1964 from 
50I0in 1963 and 2,974 in 1955 indicatinga 
rise of about 76 percent in nine years.The 
number of workers employed in registered 
w'orking factories increased from 6.3 lakhs 
in 1955 to 8.2 lakhs in 1963 and to 8.5 
lakhs in 1964 ie. by4 percent over 1963 and 
35 per cent over a period of 9 years. Accor¬ 
ding to provisional figures now available, 
e.K-factory value of industrial output of large 














misTff 
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yCregistcred factories cmploymg60 
/workers with the aid of power, or 

_ more workers without the aid of 

power) in West Bengal was Rs.I,0J8 crores 
as against Rs. 4,663 crores of India’s output 
in 1963. 



Chief Commissioner and an advisory 
of 5 members. The seat of administration 
is at Port Blair. For the first time, elections 
for one representative for Lok Sabhn were 
held during the fourth general elections in 
pursuance of the Union territories Act, 1965 


Labour: No. of registered trade unions 
2258(1964); No. of members of trade unions: 
9000,000. No. of labour welfare centres run 
by government:40. 

Transport. There are six national highways 
in West Bengal: Calcutta - Delhi(152 miles) 
Calcutta- Bombay/Madras (90 miles-comraon 
alignment in West Bengal), Bihar-Assam 
(181 miles), Siliguri- Gangtok (35 miles), 
Calcutta-Si]igurit^203.5 miles)and Calcutta- 
Bongaon (43 miles). Superior type of extra¬ 
municipal roads maintained by P.W.D. and 
local bodies arc 6,500 mPes while the 
inferior motorable type is 13,000 miles. 

Public health. No. of hospitals, dispen¬ 
saries and clinics: Urban C07, Rural 1,474; 
I-lealtb centres:637; No. cf beds: 4,968; Total 
no. of beds in hospitals: 32,510; No. ofT.B. 
hospitals and sanatoria: 12; T.B. chestciini- 
cs: 73; Mobile units for domiciliary treat¬ 
ment of T.B. cases: 9; No. of T.B. beds: 
4.621; Rural health centre beds: 4,968; Mater- 
nity and child welfare centres: 430; 
Maternity homes and hospUah: 18; Mater¬ 
nity beds: 5,600; Medical colleges: 5; No. 
ofstudcius in colleges :594tMBBS); Nursing 
training centres 25; No. of scats l,896;Pbar- 
macy training centre 1 ; No. of students at 
the centre: 80; No. of beds for treatment 
of leprosy: 2,397. 

Education. On 31 March 1961 recogniz¬ 
ed educational institutions numbered 37,199 
with 3,852,867 pupils. There are 27,209 
primary and junior basic schools with 
2,550,063 pupils and 4,101 secondaiy 
schools with 869,846 pupils. There are six 
universities in West Bengal: Calcutta, Visva- 
bhaiati, Jadavpur, Burdwan, Kalyani, North 
Bengal, Rabindra Bharati. 

AND/VM.\N & NICOBAR ISLANDS 

Headquarters Port Blair 

Area (sq.m.) 3,215 

Population (1961) 63,548 

Literacy 33.6% 

Fo^^mation. The Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands lie in the Bay of Bengal, 780 miles 
from Calcutta and 740 from Madras. The 
Islands number 224. These islands are in two 
groups—the Andamans and the Nicobars. 
On November 1, 1956 the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands were constituted into a 
Union territory. 


Agriculture. Paddy is the main crop in 
Andaman Island and coconut in the Nico¬ 
bars. The area under paddy crop at the end 
of 1964-65 w'as 6,700 hectares. Tlie produ¬ 
ction of rice during the year 1964-65 was 
8,267 tonnes. Preliminary work relating lo 
the establishment of a pilot project for rubber 
cultivation in South Andaman was taken up 
by the Rubber Board. 

Industry. Industries comprise oil milling, 
plywood, coir and matches. A number of 
training-a//;7-p rod action centres have been 
started by the government, 

Transpoit. In 1965-66 the territory had a 
total length of 287 km. of black-top road as 
against 172 kms. in 1960-61. Construction 
and metalling of about 50 kms. of roads was 
completed during 1965-66. 

Social welfare. A new General Hospital 
Gobind Vallabh Pant Hospital - has been 
constructed at Port Blair. Besides this Gene¬ 
ral Hospital, and a 20 bedded T.B. hospital 
at Port Blair,hospitals already functioning at 
Car Nicobar, Nancowric, Rambooflat, 
Mayabundcr, Long Island, Rangot and 
Diglipur were further improved during the 
year 1965-66. 

Education. Education upto higlier secon¬ 
dary stage is free. Tliere were 109 primary 
schools, 8 middle schools and 2 liiglior 
secondary schools in 1965-66. 

Development during 1966-67. One cf the 
foremost problems confronting this territory 
relates to transpoit. The chief mode of cem- 
municaticn between the Islands and the 
mainland by sea-going vessels, though a 
weekly air-ser\icc also operates during the 
fair season, i.e. October/November to April/ 
May. Till recently there w'crc two vessels, 
plying on the Calcutta - Port Blair - 
Madras route. A second-hand vessel has 
since been purchased and it is expected ti) be 
commissioned shortly on this route. Govern¬ 
ment have also approved tlie consirucLion 
of 5 new ships. As regards the intcr-islaiK* 
communications, there are a few' old vesse’s 
and a new vessel T.S.S. YLREVVA acquired 
for the purpose. Two of *he 5 ships that have 
been authorised for construction will be for 
inter-island use. The weekly Dakota an 
service via Rangoon has been replaced by 
a direct Skymaster service after the improve¬ 
ment in the Port Blair airlield. 


Administration. The territory is admini- The accelerated development programme 
stored by the President of India aided by a by the Ministry of Labour, Employment 
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L^abilitation visualises the doubling 
,^resen^ population of about 75,000 by 
Jnd of 1971 and its further increase by 
one lakh by 1976, land reclamation of about 
1.25 lakhs acres during the next 10 to 15 
years and its utilisation for agriculture and 
plantation crops, development of fishiers 
aimed at raising the present catch of 200 to 
2,000 tonnes per annum, and setting up cf 
a number of wood-based industries in addi¬ 


tion to an export-oriented sugar mill. The 
development programmes recommended have 
sufficient employment potential to absorb the 
additional population The benefits of addi¬ 
tional employment opportunities will be 
shared by migrants from East Pakistan, 
repatriates from Burma and Ceylon, and 
others from the mainland answering Ihe 
specific occupational needs of the projects 
and also tbe local people. 


CHANDIGARH 


Headquarters Chandigarh 

Area (sq.km.) 115 

Population 1,19,881 

Formation* On November 1, 1966 Punjab 
was divided into three units, Punjab, 
Haryana and Chandigarh. Punjab and 
Haryana are federating States, while Chan¬ 
digarh remains a Union territory. The follow¬ 
ing is the text of the official announcement 
of the Central Cabinet on June 9, 1966: 
‘Chandigarh Capital Project, which does 
not form pan of either of the two regions 
(Punjab and Haryana) shall be constituted 
into a Union territory. The Central govern¬ 
ment will also acquire pow'ers to give dire¬ 
ctions to the governments of the two States 
to regulate land use in the surrounding areas 
declared as “controlled areas”. Chandigarh 
will continue to be the capital of both the 
States of Punjab and Haryana.” On 
November 1, 1966 the Union territory of 
Chandigarh came into being in accordance 
with the Constitution (18th Amendment) Act 
providing for the linguistic re-organisation 
of Punjab. 

Government of India s sUmd. In view of 
Sant Fateh Singh’s threat of seli-immolation, 
an official spokesman clarified on December 
4, 1967 the government’s attitude to some 
of his demands, including abolition cf 


common links between Punjab and . 

and the inclusion of Chandigarh in Punjab. 
The spokesman said that the government was 
quite firm on what had been done under the 
scheme of Punjab reorganisation regarding 
the present status of Chandigarh as a Union 
territory and the boundaries between the new 
States of Punjab and Haryana, and would 
not give in to any pressure. He explained 
that according to the majority opinion of the 
Commission appointed for this purpose 
Chandigarh should have gone to Haryana. 
But the Central government had decided 
against it to avoid any controversy. Regard¬ 
ing the abolition of common links, he 
pointed out that the Governor and the High- 
Court were the main common links between 
the two States. One of the reasons for keep¬ 
ing these common links was the paucity of 
accomodation at Chandigarh. But the 
government was quite clear in its mind that 
if either of the States expressed any desire 
after the elections (1967) to have a separate 
Governor and a separate High Court, the 
Centre would take the necessary steps. The 
spokesman said that certain corporate bodies 
like the Finance Corporation and the Ele¬ 
ctricity Board, which looked after the 
whole Punjab before the reorganisation have 
now become inter-State bodies, with powers 
of overall direction vested in the Centre. J his 
was only a temporary arrangement for the 
transitional period, similar to the one 
followed at the time of reorganisation of the 
former Bombay State. These corporate 
bodies could be broken up whenever either 
State so desired. 

Administi'ation. Union territory of Chan¬ 
digarh is administered by the Chief Commi¬ 
ssioner. It has one representative in the I.ok 
Sabha. The Chief Commissioner of Chan¬ 
digarh has been vested with powers of the 
State government in respect of laws in force 
in the Union territory of Chandigarh and 
with financial powers analogous to those 
exercised by the other administrators of 
Union territories. ^ 

Development during 1966-67. 580 acres of 
land were acquired and about Rs. 8J1,U00 
paid as compensation. Details of different 
categories of plots created, demarcated and 
sold up to 15th March 1967 are as follows: 


Buildings 


Category 

Plots 

created 

Plots 

sold 

Constructed 

Under 

construction 

Plans 

approved 

Residential 

10,709 

10.649 

5,423 

905 

9,288 

Commercial 

2,336 

1,745 

1,429 

28 

1,378 

Industrial 

358 

202 

115 

35 

145 

Rell^iou’, cultural 
and educational 

44 

42 

21 

8 

34 

Total 

13,447 

12,638 

6,988 

976 

10.845 
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/sector has been earmarked for 

^_ ixed to members of the defence 

services at concessional rates. The last date 
for submission of application was the 15th 
March, 1967. Allotment is under way. 
Another separate sector has been earmarked 
for the establishment of various industries. 
A number of industries have’ started 
functioning. In the existing industrial area, 
129 parties have recently been allotted plots. 
Another industrial area of 250 acres is being 
planned, the preliminary survey of this area 
has been completed. 

DADRA & NAGAR HAVELl 


Headquarters 
/Vrea (sq. m.) 
Population (1961) 
Literacy 


Silvassa 

189 

57,932 

33.6% 


,Sl 


pentry are taught in the schools. During 
year 1965-66 books were supplied free of 
cost in primary and secondary' schools to 
adivasis and poor non adivasis. Govern¬ 
ment continued to maintain the Adivasi 
Clihatralaya. 10 village libraries were con¬ 
structed and started functioning. 

Developnient’during 1966-67. As compared 
to 1961, the per capita income has increased 
by about 25 per cent, while the length cf 
roads has registered an increase of 108 per 
cent in 1966. Electric power (installed capa¬ 
city) has increased five-fold and the number 
of primary schools registered an increase of 
over 31 per cent during this period. The work 
of electrification of 3 villages, viz. Silvassa, 
Dadra and Naroli has been completed. The 
work of extension of H.T. and L.T. lines to 
Keneval and Khavadpada and some more 
villages is being undertaken. 


Formation. The Portuguese enclaves on t‘ie 
South Gujarat coast were occupied by 
nationalist volunteers in July 1954. By the 
tenth amendment to the constitution these en¬ 
claves became a part of India on 11, August 
1961 and are administered as a Union terri¬ 
tory. 


DEI.HI 


Headquarters 
Area (sq.m.) 
Population (1961) 
Literacy 


Delhi 

573 

26,58,612 

52.7% 


Administration. The Union territoiy is 
administered under the Dadra and Nagar 
Havcli Act, 1961. The Lt. Governor of Goa, 
Daman and Diu is also the administrator 
of this territory'. It comes under the juris¬ 
diction of the Bombay High Court and has 
one representative in the Lok Sabha, nomi¬ 
nated by the President. 

Agriculture. During 1965-66 more than 
200 acres were brought under wheat and the 
double crop system of both rice and wheat 
started. A preliminary survey of the Pim- 
peria medium irrigation project was under¬ 
taken in 1966. 

Industry. Handmade paper industry, cate¬ 
chu manufacture, tanneries and tile and brick 
factories have been started in 1965. 109 

licences were issued to small-scale industries 
lor production of textiles, chemicals, iron 
and steel material and 9 factories started 
functioning at Dadra, Silvassa and Naroli 
in 1966. 

Social welfare. In 1965 a model collage 
nospital, a veterinary dispensary and four 
dispensaries started functioning in Dadra 
t^nd Nagar Havcli. During the Year 1965 
24,500 out-door patients were treated free of 
cost; 100 indoor patients were adrriitted; 
631 persons were vaccinated and 2,126 
patients were re-vaccinated. Two public 
health centres were opened at Khanvei and 
Kilwani. 

Educfition. Over 3,000 students now 
attend schools, on which the administration 
Spends about Rs.88,000. Spinning and car- 


Adminlstratioii. Delhi became a Union 
territory on 1st November, 1956. In order 
to enable a larger measure of association of 
the representatives of the people of the Union 
territor>'with developmental activities. Part 
liament enacted the Delhi Administration Aet 
1966. In pursuance of the provisions of this 
Act, an interim Executive Council to assist 
and advise the Administrator in the exercise 
of his functions, and an interim Metropolitan 
Council, with powers to discuss and make 
recommendations on all legislative proposols 
etc. relating to Delhi in respect of any of tlie 
matters enumerated in the State li^t of Cone > 
rrentiist in the Seventh Schedule to the Con¬ 
stitution were set up in September 1966. 
After the general elections in Fcbruar>, 1967 
the Metropolitan Council was set up with 56 
elected and 5 nominated members and the 
Executive Council comprising the chiei exe¬ 
cutive councillor, Shri V.K. Malhotra and 
3 other executive councillors was formed in 
March 1967. Dr. A.N. Jha took the onth 
of oflice as the hist Lt. Governor of the 
Union territory of Delhi on the 7th Se^dem- 
ber, 1966. 

Agriculture. The mum crops are rice, 
jovvar, bajra. maize, potatoes and tobacco. 
Net area sown: 2,71,376 acres. Total irri¬ 
gated areai 89,674 acics. Area in acirs and 
production in tonnes rcspeciively o! caci 
crop for the year 1963-64 are beU'v- : 
Rice 1,776 (633); Jowar 39,202 
Bajra 36,922 (9,407); Mnze 2,545 (4U), 
Wheat 80,327 (32,000); Barley 7,595 (5»3); 
Gram 69,919 U 1,900); Sugarcane 8,^0 3 
(1,711); Chillies 700 n , 078); Oilseeds 3, ?.34 
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Cotton 1,250 (213); 
Tobacco 288 (257). 


Potatoes 555 


Indiistn'* The main industries arc cotton 
mills, hand and powcrloom weaving, hosiery, 
pottery, flour mills, vegetable oil mills 
paints and varnishes, rubber goods and 
leather goods. Total number of registered 
factories at the end of December, 1961 was 
1,082. The number of registered trade cnions 
at the end of 1963 was 415. During the year 
1965 Rs. 11.78 lakJis were advanced to 229 
small scale industrial units and 48 factory 
sheds were constructed in the Okhla Indus¬ 
trial Estate which had then 121 units. 


Transport. New Delhi, is one of the 
biggest railway junctions in India. It is also 
linked with important cities and foreign coun¬ 
tries by road and air. The following figures 
are for 1964: Cycle rickshaws 825, bicycles 
over 2,25,000, hand carts 5,583, animal 
driven carts 1,803 and bullock carts 1,799. 
Bus transport in the urban area is provided 
by the Delhi Transport Undertaking of the 
Delhi Municipal Corporation. 

Social welfare. There are 35 hospitals and 
87 dispensaries of the modern system of 
medicine, two ayurvedic and unani hospitals 
and 15 dispensaries and six homoeopathic 
dispensaries. The total bed strength is about 
5,000. 

Education. In 1963*64 there were 1,581 
recognised educational institutions in Delhi. 
Out of these 206 are government schools and 
1,375 run by non-government agencies inclu¬ 
ding local bodies. Delhi has one University 
and three institutions, namely Jamia Millia 
Islamia, Indian School of International 
Studies and Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute for higher learning.which arc deemed 
to be universities under section 3 of the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission Act. During the 
year 1965-66 tw'o more degree colleges and 
18 new higher secondary schools were started 
in Delhi. 

Development during 1966-67. During the 
monsoon season, some parts of the Union 
territory of Delhi were flooded from the river 
Yamuna. A pilot Section with bed width 
52-40’ in the outfall channel from Dhasa 
Bund to Najafgarh Jheel along a length of 
about 4 miles was completed to improve the 
natural discharge of flood waters into the 
Najafgarh Jheel. Similarly, a pilot Section 
with 30’ bed-width along a length of 8 miles 
Wits also completed from Chawla Bridge to 
Kakraula preventing large areas in the Najaf¬ 
garh Block from being flooded and confin¬ 
ing the flood waters to the Najafgarh 
Jhtxl. A temporary bridge at Riiota 
Road crossing (>n the Dhasa outfall channel 
was completed. Also, tlireo road bridges 
at Tiinagar, Ashram and O.T. Road were 
complrh il and opened to traflic. fn tlie 


Alipur Block, the Tikhri KhurJ and 
pur Link Drains of Drain No. 6 were com¬ 
pleted. Besides, surveys nd investigations 
for the extension of sew'age eflliient irrigation 
from Okhla Treatment Plant to about 1,800 
acres of land in live villages were completed. 
A sum of Rs. 9 lakhs was distributed as loans 
for minor irrigation works such as masoniy 
wells, boring of wells, tubc-wclls, pumping 
sets, Persian wheels, etc. Remissions to the 
extent of Rs. 2,74,934 were granted to culti¬ 
vators on account of natural calamities such 
as floods and water-logging. An expenditure 
of Rs. 1.5 lakhs was incurred on flood relief 
measures including ex-gratia grants. 


GOA, DAM/VN AND DIU 


Capital 
Area {sq. uu) 
Population 
Main religions 


Goa 


Panjim 

1,394 

6.34,584 

Hindus, 

stians, 


I 


Chri- 

Moslcnis 


History. Goa has a coastline of 65 mile:. 
The coast was captured for Portugal by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1510 and the 
inland area was added intholSth century. ■ 
Daman on the Gujarat coast, 70 miles north 
of Bombay, was seized by the Portuguese 
in 1531 and ceded to them (1539) by the 
Shah of Gujarat. The island of Diu, cap¬ 
tured in 1534 lies off the south-east coast of 
Kathiawar (Gujarat). These Portuguese 
territories of Goa, Daman and Diu were 
liberated on December 20, 1961 and were , 
constituted as a Union territory' under the 
Constitution (12th Amendment) Act 1962. 
This Union territory has been under the 
administrative control of the Central Govern¬ 
ment ever since. The first elections were 
held in Gaa on December 9, 1963. The 

territor>^ has two representatives in the Lok 
Sabha. 

Government. Goa is now ruled by a Lt. 
Governor advised by a Council of Ministers 
In the fourth general elections (1967) the 
Maharashtrawadi Goi.iantak Parly was re¬ 
turned to power with an absolute niajorit> 
in the new Goa, Daman and Diu Assembly. 
The Maharashtrawadi Gomantak Party ele¬ 
cted Mr. Dayanand Bandodkar as it‘ Icadei 
and his ministry was sworn in onApril 5, 1967. 

Administration. The Goa region has been^ 
declared as one District with a District 
Magistrate and two subdivisions-—Panji and 
Mormugao — and 11 talukas. Daman and 
Diu have no subdivisions. The Daman 
region is under the" charge of a Collector 
while Diu is in charge of a Civil Admini¬ 
strator. In accordance with the provisions 
of the Goa, Daman and Diu (opinion poll) 
Act 1966 which was enacted by Parliament 
in December 1966, the government decided 
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!liji/opinion poll on Jan, 16, 1967 to 
vhealher Goa, Daman and Diu 
be Union territories or to merge 
wmr^Jie adjoining States of Maharashtra 
and Gujarat. The opinion poll was heM on 
January 16 and Goa, Daman and Diu voted 
to continue as a Union territory. The poll 
result showed that in keeping with the situ¬ 
ation everywhere in India, the Konkani- 
speaking Goans preferred to remain a separ¬ 
ate entity. There arc talks already of reviving 
the United Goans demand for a separate 
Konkani State incorporating parts of Maha¬ 
rashtra from Malwan to parts of Mysore up 
to Mangalore. The poll also cut across 
religious lines, mergerists being able to 
claim majorities only in 11 out of 16 Hindu 
majority constituencies. In eleven Catholic 
majority areas, especially Calangute, Aldona 
and Santa Cruz, mergerists were able to get 
more votes than expected, 

Agriculture. Goa has a land surface of 
1,537 sq. miles. Rice, sugar-cane, cocenutr, 
arecanuts, mangoes and cashewnuts form 
the major items of cultivation. Paddy fields 
cover 12.4 per cent of the cultivable area. 
The distribution of other areas is as follows: 
5 per cent for coconut cultivation, 32.8 per 
cent under forests, 6.6 per cent for hill tract 
cultivation, 19.8 percent uncultivated pro¬ 
ductive area. 

Industry. Iron ore and manganese are 
found in abundance and constitute the major 
industries of Goa. Mormugao harbour is 
the main outlet for the ore and has a vast 
hinterland in Mysore and Maharashtra 
States. 

Transport. Mormugao, the chief por^ 
described as the ‘Gateway of Goa’, is one 
of tlie major harbours on the west coast of 


Daman 



Area {sq. ?n.) 22 

Population 23,093 

This little enclave lies on the southwest of 
Gujarat, on the coast of the Arabian sea. 
The majority of the population are Guja- 
rathis. Here there are some interesting 
historical relics such as the o^d fort and a 
few' surviving churches reminiscent of the old 
times. During the opinion poll in Daman 
on 16th January 1967, of the 9,671 men and 
women who cast their votes, only 1,149 
favoured merger with Gujarat. There were 
268 invalid votes. 

Diu 

15 


Area (sq. ni.) 
Population 


15,922 


Diu is an island lying on the southern 
coast of Kathiaw'ar. Two smaller islands 
Gogola and Pani Cota also are under the 
Diu administration. During the opinion poll 
on 16th January, 1967, 5,478 people out of 
5,948 voted for the Union territory status 
and 246 for merger. There were 224 invalid 
votes. 

Development during 1966-67. The main em¬ 
phasis ofthe Third Plan was to develop power 
resources and communications and to raise 
the level of the economy. During 1966-67, 
the area of cultivation has been extended. 
The area under various horticultural crops 
has also substantially increased. In the co¬ 
operative sector, more than 50 per cent of 
the rural population has been covered. The 
transmission line from Dandeli to Ponda has 
been energised with the completion of a 
temporary sub-station at the latter place. 
10.500 Kws. of pow'er have been made avait- 


India. It permits of ocean-going vessels of able to the Administration from the Jog Pro¬ 
various sizes from all parts of the world, ject of Mysore and with the completion of 
Coastal steamer services between Bombay this scheme, Goa has ushered in the era of 
ttnd Panjini, and Bombay and Mormugao industrialisation. Powerhasalsobeen supp- 
were resumed in March 1962 after the suspen- lied to the Pelletisation Plant which is the 
Sion for eight years before the liberation of first ofits kind in Asia. A government college 
the enclaves. Road transport scr\'ices between of arts and science, the first government 


Panjim and Belgaum have also been intro¬ 
duced. Goa is criss-crossed by as many as 
half a dozen rivers and rivulets, and internal 
^vatcrways are being developed fully fer 
transport of men and goods. 

Education. Free and compulsory education 
lias been introduced at the primary level in 
Goa. As against 17,000 students in 176 
government schools before liberation, there 


college in the Union territory, has been set 
up at Daman in 1967. The preliminary 
arrangements for the establishment of an 
Engineering College at Ponda have also been 
made. With installation of new- pumps which 
are being imported the capacity of 
w’ater supply will be doubled. The sewerage 
scheme started at Panaji during the Third 
Plan is also nearing completion. There has 


are now 66,642 students in 716 government been an increase ot about'9 ^5 

primary schools, the enrolment at the pri- per capita income at the end of the Hurd 
mary level, including non - government Five Year Plan. The percentage increase m 
schools, being 9,10,000T The number of power (installed capacity) has been about 87. 
secondary .schools is 159 with an enrolment The percentage of increase m roads and in 


of 22,565 as against 78 schools with 8,000 
students before liberation. Four arts and 
science colleges and a medical college have 
been opened since liberation. 


primary schools has been 80 and 550 res¬ 
pectively. The number of hospital beds per 
lakh of population rose from 199 in 1961 to 
274 in 1966-67. 
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HIM\CHAL PRADESH 

Simla 


Principal language 
Area (sq. m.) 
Population (1961) 
Literacy 


Hindi 
19,885 * 
13,51,144 
17.1% 


Sl 


History. Himachal came into being as a 
Chief Commissioner’s province on April 15, 
1948, with the integration of some 30 hill 
states. In 1951 it became Part ‘C’ State with 
a 36 - member Legislative Assembly and a 
3 member Cabinet. Three years later Bilas- 
pur, another Part ‘C’ State was merged with 
Himachal Pradesh raising the strength of the 
Assembly to 41. In 1956, despite the re¬ 
commendation of the States Re-organisation 
Commission for merger with Punjab, Hima¬ 
chal retained its separate identity. The 
merger proposal was opposed tooth and nail 
by all sections of opinion in Himachal Pra¬ 
desh. Himachal Pradesh had to pay a stiff 
price for staying as a separate unit. On 
November I, 1956, it became a Union terri¬ 
tory under an administrator and its Assem¬ 
bly was abolished. Dr. Parmar then earned 
on a silent struggle till 1963 when the Assem¬ 
bly was revived and a popular Ministry 
formed. There is widespread dissatisfaction 
at the Central government’s refusal to accord 
full-fledged statehood to Himachal Pradesh 
though it is much larger in size than Punjab 
and Haryana. 

Government. Himachal Pradesh is now 
go'/erned by the provisions of the Govern¬ 
ment of Union Territories Aci 1963 through 
a Council of Ministers with a Chief Minister 
and two ministers. At the head there is a 
Lt. Governor appointed by the President of 
India. There are six representathes of this 

• territory to the Lok Sabha. In the fourth 
general elections, the Congress Party scored 
an absoluie majority by capturing 38 scats 
out of 60, polling 42.57 per cent of the vetes 

• cast. Jan Sangh got 7 (15.21 per cent) and 
Independents 15 (36.40 per cent). The Con¬ 
gress Party having secured an absolute majo¬ 
rity, the outgoing Chief Minister Dr. V.S. 
Punr.ar was asked to form the Ministry and 
his Ministry was sv'orn in on March 14, 1967. 

AdminLstrafion. Himachal Pradesh has 
clearly gainxd most from the reorganisation 
of Punjab. The merger of Punjab's hill areas 
has more than doubled Himachal’s size. The 
areas v/hich were merged with Himachal 
Pradesh are: (I) the districts of Simla, Kulu, 
Kangra, Laliaul-Spiti (2) development 
blocks of Gagret, Amb and Una (3) tehsil 
Naiagarh (4) enclaves of Gurdaspur district 
ie. Dalhousie. Baiun, and Bidoh in Chamba 
district. Befcnc the merger of these areas 
’he ternior>' was divided into 6 administra¬ 
tive districts, the de’ails of wliich arc given 
bclov.. 


District 

Area in 

Popu¬ 



sq. m. 

lation 

quarters 

Bilaspur 

1,161.14 

1,58,806 

Bilaspur 

Chamba 

8,109.02 

2,10,579 

Chamba 

Kinnaur 

6,519.81 

40,980 

Kalpa 

Mahasu 

5,623.42 

3,58,969 

Ksumpti 

Mandi 

3,945.08 

3,84,259 

Mandi 

Sirmur 

2,836.13 

1,97,551 

Nahan 


Agriculture. 95 % of the total population 
are agriculturists and the main items of agri¬ 
cultural produce consist of potatoes and 
fruits such as apple, apricot, plum etc. Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh forests supply large quantities 
of coniferous timber and they are the main 
source of revenue in the country. 

Economy. After the reorganisation, the 
authorities are confident that the Union 
territory’s revenue can be increased through 
fuller e.xploitation of its vast natural re¬ 
sources. It is estimated that the government 
can have an annual income of Rs.200 crores, 
once Himachal’s vast forest, hydcl and 
mineral resources are fully exploited. 

Education. During the year of 1965-66, 
303 junior basic schools, two pre-primary 
schools and 68 middle schools W'cre opened. 
The total enrolment in the age group 6-11 
w'as 56,000. 

Development during 1966-67. During the 
Fourth Plan, the construction of roads, 
power schemes, agricultural programmes 
will receive special emphasis. A geological 
cell has been set up. The Himachal Pradesh 
government has embarked upon a huge 
power generation programme of harnessing ( 
the Giri, Siul, Sutlej, Ravi and Pabar rivers “ 
and of constructing two major hydro-clc- 
ctric projects. The total generation potential 
of the Giri Project in all three stages is esti¬ 
mated at 2.01 lakh k\v. while the power 
potential of the Siul Hydcl Project, Stage I 
is estimated at 72,000 kw'. and that of 
Stage-II at 1,15,000 kw. The Upper Sutlej 
Dam Project envisages a series of six dams 
on the Sutlej above Bhakra. The Giribata 
Multi-purpose Project has been approved 
and work on it has started. 26,020 hectares 
of land were brought under new orchards. 

LACCADIVE, MINICOY 
& 

AMINDIVI ISLANDS 


Headquarters 
Area (sq.m.) 
Population (1961) 
Density (per sq. m.) 
Literacy 


Kas’aratty 

11 

24.108 

2,192 

23.3% 


Bffcn 'lie nor 


r ol j966. 


History. The Laccadive, Minicoy and 
Amindivi Islands were part of the State of 
Madras until the reorganisation of States in 
1956. From 1st November, 1956, Iheywejc 










MINISfej, 
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o a separate Union territory, 
re relatively undeveloped and 
_ backward on account of their 
inaccessibility from the mainland. They were 
declared as ‘'backward tracts” under the 
Government of India Act 1919 and as “ex¬ 
cluded areas” under the Government of 
India Act 1935. On the commencement of 
, the Constitution they were declared as ‘sche¬ 
duled areas’ and administered under the 
fifth schedule to the Constitution. They were 
, then administered under the Laccadive 
I Islands and Minicoy Regulation, 1912 which 
^ provided for a rudimentary framework of 
I administration including the procedure for 
I civil and criminal cases. With the Islands 
being made into a Union territory the need 
for modernising the administrative set up 
including the judicial set up was realised and 
two regulations called the Laccadive, Mini- 
coy and Amindivi Islands (Laws) Regulation 
and the Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi 
Islands (Civil Court) Regulation were pro¬ 
mulgated for the islands towards the end of 
1965. These regulations are in the process 
of being implemented. In these islands, for 
the first time, one representative for the 
j Lok Sabha has been elected in 1967. 

The territory consists of a group of 19 
I islands of which only 10 are inhabited, which 
lie in the Arabian Sea, some 200 miles off 
the Malabar Coast in Kerala. The details 
of inhabited villages are given below: 


1 Island 

Area in 
sq. m. 

Popu^ 

lotion 

Density 

] Minicoy 

1.75 

4,138 

2,360 

t Kalpeni 

1.02 

2,613 

3,393 

‘ Androth 

1.67 

4,183 

2,504 

Agathy 

1.08 

2,411 

2.232 

Kavarathy 

1.35 

2,828 

2,095 

Ameni 

0.97 

3,531 

3,640 

Kadmat h 

1.17 

1,851 

1,582 

Chet la t 

0.39 

953 

2,451 

1 Kiltan 

0.62 

1,520 

2,443 

Bitra 

0.05 

80 

1,600 


Agriculture. The staple products of the 
I territory are coconuts and coir. There are 
I about 6,500 acres planted w'ith coconut 
trees. The major occupation is fishing. 

Comniuntcatioas. Lack of dependable 
and regular means of transport to the 
mainland was a major problem faced by 
these islands. The only means of convey¬ 
ance available was country boats, travel 
in which was extremely risky and hazardous. 
Traffic in country boats was possible only 
during the fair season. A beginning was made 
in 1958 to tackle the problem when a ship 
chartered for service during the fair 
Season. F‘>om 1963 onw'ards, two chattered 



ships were plying between the islands 
the mainland. On account of the complete 
lack of harbour and navigational facilities 
in the islands, the service has to be interrupt¬ 
ed during the monsoon season. A new ship 
has now been acquired and put into service 
with effect from December, 1966. A vessel 
for inter-island communication is under con¬ 
struction. For improving the harbour and 
navigational facilities, an elaborate scheme 
has been drawn up which is estimated to cost 
about Rs. 1.3 crores. Except for a lone wire¬ 
less station at Minicoy, there were no means 
of communication between the islands and 
the mainland prior to 1957. Now there is a 
network of 10 wireless stations which serve 
both the public and the P. & T. Department. 

Trade. The trade between the islands 
and the mainland used to be in the hands 
of a few middlemen on the mainland 
and the landlords and boat-owners in the 
islands. The islands produce copra, coir 
jaggery, vinegar and fish. Trade in coir is a 
monopoly of the Administration and is being 
carried on as a welfare measure on a nc- 
profit no-loss basis, by bartering rice for 
coir. To prevent exploitation of the islanders 
the Administration entrusted in 1962 the 
entire trade in island produce to co-operati\e 
societies which were formed in all the nine 
major islands. The islanders are now assured 
a steady .supply of consumer articles through¬ 
out the year at reasonable prices. They also 
get competitive prices for their produce. 

Education. Education is free at all stages. 
There are 4 high schools, 13 senior basic 
schools and eight junior basic schools in the 
territoiy. From 1521 students in 1956-57, 
the strength has increased to 5,200 in 
1965-66. Collegiate education is available 
only in the mainland either in Kerala State 
or in MysoroState. 

Development during 1966-67. Four mecha¬ 
nical fishing boats were commissioned 
in April, 1966. An Apex Marketing 
Society, a Labour Contractor Co-opciative 
Society and Fishermen Co-operative Society 
have started working. Building work for the 
decorticating plant is in progress. The con¬ 
struction of the new colony for leprosy 
patients at Kadmat has been completed. 
There has been an increase of 118.7 per cent 
in the number of primary schools and 29.4 
per cent in literacy. Percentage of increase 
in the number of hospital beds is 150. 

MANIPUR 


Capital Imphal 

Area (sq.m.) 8,628 

Population (1961) 7,80,037 

Density (per sq. m.) 90 

Literacy 30.4% 


History'. Mampur lies in (he northeast 
boundary of India, south of Nagaland and 
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rg on Burma. It was originally a 
■j State, under the protection of the 
jment of India, but was taken over 
as a territory of the Indian Union, under a 
merger agreement in 1949. 

Government. Popular ministry started 
functioning from July 1, 1963. There arc 
two representatives of this territory in the 
Lok Sabha. In the fourth general elections 
the Congress Party secured 16 out of 30 
seats in the Legislative Assembly, polling 
32.53 per cent of the votes cast. Indepen¬ 
dents got nine seats with 48.85 per cent of 
the votes polled. SSP got four seats (11.70 
percent). Later when four more Independent 
members joined the Congress Party, the 
Party’s strength in the 30 member Assembly 
rose to 20. The Congress Party having abso¬ 
lute majority in the Assembly elected Mr. 
Koireng Singli as its leader and his Ministry 
was sworn in in March 1967. 

Agriculture. The area under cultivation 
is about 3 lakh acres. Rice is the principal 
crop- The most important irrigation project 
is the Loktak. 

Industry. There is no large scale industry 
in Matiipur. The handlcom is the 
popular industry throughout the territory 
and Manipuri cloth of various picturesque 
and indigenous designs is in demand through¬ 
out India and even outside. In 1967 AKhadi 
Board has been established. 

Irans^rt. The Manipur State Transport 
•s running 38 passenger bus services on 12 
different routes including the Imphal-Dima- 
pnr road service which connects Manipur 
”.itl. other parts of India at Manipur Road 
Station. Manipur has no railways. 

Public health. Manipur has 12 hospitals. 
64 dispensaries, 10 primary health centres, 
26 snb-centres, one UNICEF aided T.B. 
clinic and 4 leprosy sub-centres. 

Education. The total number of students 
« >r the year ending 31st March, 1965 was 
nearly 1.65,000. The territory has 10 colleges, 
122 high, junior high and higher secondary 
schools and 2,206 primary' and junior basic 
schcoh. 

PONDICHERRY 

Capital Pondicherry 

Area (sq.m) 185 

Population (196!) 369079 

Density (per sq.m) 1995 

I itcracy 87.4 /o 

History. The territory of Pondicherry 
rf)innrises the Ficrch enclo cs ot Pondich¬ 
erry, Kun'ka.l. Mahe and Y-inam which lie 
lica t'.red in South India. Pi>nd’cherr}, the 

capital ol tJic territory was once iheorigmal 

h_v .diin \i tch’s of the French in India Since 



1693 Pondicherry has suffered vi 
of fortune such as no other territor 
has suffered. The Dutch captured Pondiche¬ 
rry from the French in 1693 and was resto¬ 
red to the French in 1699. The English 
captured Pondicherry in 1761, restored it in 
1765 retook it in 1778, restored it a second 
time in 1785, retook it a third time in 1793 
and finally restored it to the French in 1814. 
The French government transferred the 
de facto government of the French enclaves 
in India to the Government of India on 1, 
Nov. 1954. 

Government.Pondicherry is directly admini¬ 
stered by the Government of India through 
a Lt. Governor appointed by the Government 
of India and a Ministry. On March 19,1967 
the Chief Minister Mr. V. Venkata Subbha 
Reddiar tendered the resignation of his four 
member cabinet to the President of India 
through the Lt. Governor, Mr. S.L. Silam. In 
the resignation letter Mr. Reddiar stated 
that since two of his cabinet colleagues had 
resigned from the Congress Party he vvas | 
submitting the resignation of the cabinet. ' 
Earlier seven members of the Congress Legi¬ 
slature Party had resigned from the party. 
So the strength of the Congress Party in the 
.Assembly was reduced from 20 to 13. On 
March 19,1967 the dissidents, with the Peop- , 
les Front (Right Coummunists) and Inde¬ 
pendents were stated to have formed a 
United Democratic Front, Mr. Kangeyan 
being its leader. Next day (March 20)Mr. 
M.O.H. Farook Maricar, speaker of the 
Pondicherry Assembly v/as unanimously 
elected leader of the Congress Legislature 
Pa^ly in place of Mr. V. Venkata Siibba Re¬ 
ddiar. On March 26,1967 the Congress Legi¬ 
slature Party met and decided to form the 
government again, as two persons who , 
had earlier defected had come back. 
Thus the Congress Party claimed a strength 
of 17 in a House of 30. On April 9, 1967,the 
Ministry of Mr. Farook Maricar was sworn 
in. On April 13, a Congress member of the 
Assembly defected and joined the opposi¬ 
tion United Front. As a result, the United 
Front now has a strength of 14 out of 30. 

Agriculture. In the year 1961-62 the ne^ 
area under irrigation in the Union territory 
was 24257 hectares .As a result of the Third 
Plan schemes, the irrigated area went up to 
26000 hectares. The Third Plan had envisa¬ 
ged a total outlay of Rs. 80.05 lakhs for 
various agricultural programmes. As a result, 
of the extension of intensive paddy culti¬ 
vation scheme and the implementation of the 
various new schemes the production of 
foodgrains whicJi stood at 41,500 tonnes at 
the end of the Second plan rose to 560(/0 
tonnes in 1965-66 registering an overall 
increase of 34 percent. 

Industry. In 1965 there were 171 units of 
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S.A. and the New 


Sri Bharathi Mills; 

Horizon Sugar Mills Ltd. 

Transport. Total length of roads: 
Icm. Total metalled road: 420.96 km. 



^ nd ^small- scale industries. Large- gislative Assembly, elected Mr. S.L^ 
dstries of the territory are: Anglo asits leader and his minirtry was 
t^tilesLtd; Swadeshi Cotton Mihs on March 13^,1967. 

Administration. The territory has only one 
district(Tripura}and one municipality.Tripura 
506.09 is divided into 10 administrative sub divi¬ 
sions. They are Sadar, KJiowai, Kcrilasahar, 

Education.(19()3-64). Total number of 
primary schools 242; Middle schools 69; Sabroom. Kamalpur and Amarpur. 

High schools 37; Colleges 4 . Agriculture. The major agricultural pro- 

j ducts of thc territory are rice, jute, cotton, 

res^ h^s The fores*s yield plenty of 

outlavln vvh?/h fn timber,firewood and charcoal, 

oiiilay in which the per capita agricultural 

production has increased by about 16 per Industry. The. industries in the territory 
cent. Under rural electrification, there has are handloom weaving.carpentry',blacksniithy 
been perceptible progress as is borne out by soapniaking, basketry, pottery and the manu- 
the fact that all villages in the Union terri- facture of footw ear. 

beds“hL® reine'rtl'' !!n inerTl’c^/ °r Transport. Total length of roads: 1242 km 

cem ThcTnIensfve rnlt w^n^ of 13.4 per tMctalled: 170 km. Black topped 430 knl.) 
in onerition for rire^ ^'f™ j’There is anew railway link to Dharmana- 

'""o'’ om.=. 

mcr store was started with a view to supp- Public health. (1964). Dispensaries 92;No. 
lying all the essential requirements of the of beds 761: No. of doctor.* 164. No. ofniir- 
people at fair prices. The Sornavur Project ^^s 187; Family planning centres 13. 

wi^ch^^is'^^bfin^^eveemed^ hv Education ('1963-64). Pre-primary schools 

government ^ m^ ^58; Primary schools 1333 Middle schools 

fs exnS tn he progress and 136 ; High schools 49. Total number of stu- 

line from Panrutti to Villianur and estab- N.E.F.A. 

lishmcnt of a sub-station at Villianur with 
three 10 mva power transformers is in 
progress. 


TRIPURA 


Capital 
Area (sq.m) 
Population (1961) 

Males 

Females 

Density (per sq. ni.) 
Literacy 


Agartala 

4116 

1142005 

591237 

550768 


Headquarters 
.4rea (sq.m) 
Population (1961) 
Density (per sq.m) 
Literacy 


Shillong 

31438 

336558 

11 

7.2% 


NEFA (North East Frontier Agency) 
lies to the north and northeast of 
^ Assam and in between Bhutan, Tibct,China 
2 ' 7<7 and Burma. It is a special territory admini- 
222V by the Government of India incon- 

- junction with the Assam Slate. 

. W “ o'rt/ptsroHSS'KS 

declared an Indian territorv on 1 officially announced in New Delhi on July 

There are UTOreSnSs that (1) the NBFA hitherto admini- 

toryinthel^kSahhi ^ “’''"“eh the Ministry of External 

Government. The territory is administered Ministry'with a vie .v to normalising certain 
oy a Chief Commissioner. With the enfor aooma1ies;(2)the various divisions of NBFA 
cement of the Gov ernment of Union Terri- '^vould henceforth be known as districts and 
iories:Act 1963, a Legislative Assembly has the political officers administering the region 
been set up for the Union territory of Tripura Deputy Commissioners; (3) the separate 
and a Council of Ministers has been formed frontier Administrative Service would con. 
vvith effect from July 1,1963, with the Chief tnue; (4) there would also be no change in 
Minister at the head. In the fourth general the position of the Ad . /ser to the Governor 
elections, the Congress Party secured 27 out ot* Assam who administers the NEFA rcgi ni 
of 30 seats in the Legislative Assembly, pol- behalf of the government. The Agency 
ling 57.94 percent of the votes cast.CPI(M) secretariat is situated in Shillong, capital of 
got two seats (21.62 percent). Congress Party Assam. 

havin:: secured absolute majority in the Le- Admloisfration. NEFA ic dhidc ! Into 5 


MINlSr^ 
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ative Frontier Divisions (discricts). 
is under the charge of a 
pufy Commissioner(Political Officer). The 
details of administrative frontier divisions 
(districts) are given below. 


Frontier Division 

Area in 
sq, km. 

Head¬ 

quarters 

Kameng 

14165.14 

Bomdila 

Lohit 

23462.40 

Tezu 

Siang 

21228.51 

Along 

Subansiri 

15499.48 

Ziro 

Tirap 

7069.56 

Khorsa 


Governor. The Council will consist bf ^Ulce^ 
presidents and representatives of zilla pari- 
shads, the Member of Parliament for NEFA 
and the Advisor to the Governor. 

Agriculture. In 1965, 2,148 acres of land 
were developed for cultivation and J,000 
acres were brought under irrigation. 2100 
maunds of cereals and potatoes, 250 lbs of J 
vegetable seeds and 10,900 fruit seedlings 
and 97 pairs of work animals were disfri- > 
buted to cultivators. 4 

Industry. There are only small-scale in¬ 
dustries like weaving, spinning, tailoring, ' 
carpet making, wood carving, cane and 
bamboo work, painting, soap making and 


On December 22,1966 the Central govern¬ 
ment decided to promulgate a regulation 
introducing a new scheme of panchayati raj 
in NEFA with a view to strengthening the 
existing tribal forms of local self- govern¬ 
ment in the region. The scheme is based on 
the recommendations made by a committee 
headed by Mr. D.Ering, Parliamentary Secre¬ 
tary to the Central Home Minister. It en¬ 
visages the introduction by stages ofa three- 
tier system of panchayati raj institutions and 
provides a forum at the Agency level in the 
form of an advisory council where repre¬ 
sentatives of the people could discuss matt¬ 
ers of general interest including the budget 
and annual plans. The existing village leve> 
bodies in NEFA will be called gram panch- 
ayats and in areas where such bodies do not 
exist, they will be formed in accordance with 
the wishes of the people. At the block level 
anchal samities, on the Assam pattern, are to 
be setup as recommended by the committee. 
At the district level zilla parishads will be set 
up, but for the present they will act as advi¬ 
sory bodies. The advisory council at the 
Agency level will be presided over by the 


pottery. 

Transport (1963). Jeepable roads 713 
miles; Mule paths 399.50 miles; Porter track 
2,129.50 miles. 

Public health. The health units in NEFA 
now' number 97. During 1965-66, 1,61,396 
patients were treated. 69,821 were vacci¬ 
nated against small pox. 17 anti-malaria 
spraying units were sanctioned during 
1965-66 raising the total number to 72. Ten 
X-ray plants and 18 jeep ambulances were 
commissioned for the health units. 

Education. Di ring 1964-65 there were 268 
educational institutions distributed asfollows: 
Higher secondary 4; Higher English 4; 
Middle English 19; Lower primary 233; 
Nursery 4; Technical institutions 3; College 
1. In 1965-66 a degree college named after 
Jaw'aharlai Nehru was set up at Pasighai. 
Two high schools were raised to the higher 
secondary level and one to the high school 
level. During the same year of 1965-66 fifty 
new junior basic schools were ertablished 
and 46 NEFA tribal students in different 
colleges in and outside Assam were aw'arded 
stipends. 


CITIES AND TOWNS 


CitylTown 

Abohar 

Abu Road 

Achalpur 

Achalpur 

Ad'la bad 

Adoiii 

.Agartafa 

Agra 

Agra 

Ahmedabnd 

Ahmcdabad 

Ahmad-igar 

Ah'* 

Ajmer 

Akola 


Population 

64,000 
17,728 
36,538 
A 54,028 
20,970 
79,951 
54,879 
5,04,850 
.Y 5,93,020 
12 54,171 
.Y 13,15,558 
1,27,603 
14,257 
2.52,777 
1,31,477 
36,000 


City I Town 

Alandur 

Alibag 

Aligarh 

Allahabad 

Allahabad 

.\lleppey 

Almora 

Alwaye 

Alwar 

Amalner 

Ambala 

Ambala 

Am bur 

Ambikapur 

Amravati 

Amreli 


Population 

39,000 
9,909 
2,12,487 
4,45,188 
.Y 4,93,543 
1,55.354 
16,602 
20,863 
81,707 
47,963 
82,281 
.Y 2,01,657 
48,000 
15,240 
1,59,565 
34,699 


CitylTown Population 


Amritsar 

Amritsar 

Amroha 

Anakapallc 

Anantapur 

Anantnag 

Andheri 

Angu! 

Arcot 

Arkonam 

Arrah 

Aruppukkottai 

Aruppukkottdi 

Ami 


3,93,145 
X 4.20,690 
75,000 
46,402 
62.280 
21,081 
1.22,401 
15,738 
25,029 
35.000 
84,766 
50.200 
X 55,977 
35.478 


.vCity and the suburbs. 









CITIES AND TOWNS 



n Population 


1 

x\ 


Attipra 
Attur 

Aurangabad 
Aurangabad 
.\zamgarh 
Azhikode 
Badagara 
Bagalkot 
Bahraich 
Baidyabati 
Bakura 
Balaghat 
Balaramapuram 
Balasorc 
Ballia 
Bally 
Balotra 
Balrampur 
Banda 
Bandra 
Bangaon 
Bankura 
Bansberia 
Banswara 
Baptala 
Baramati 
Baramula 


.V I 


,20,448 

,93,332 

22,051 

17,279 

33,000 

87,579 

,17,701 

36,000 

24,212 

57,908 

39,934 

63,033 

56,312 

71,000 

18,990 

26,883 

33,931 

42,216 

,24,832 

12,110 

36.776 

42,744 

38,099 

52,000 

62,833 

55,463 

19,566 

41,000 

21,n« 

19.854 


Baranagar 

Barasat 

Barasat 

Bareilly 

Bareilly 

Baripada 

Barmer 

Barnagore 

Baroda 

Barpeta 

Barrackpore 

Barrackpore 

Barsi 

Barwani 

Basirhat 

Bassein 

Bassein 

Bosti 

Batala 

Baudh 

Beawar 

Belgaum 

Belgaum 

Bellary 

Beypore 

Bangalore 

Bangalore 

Belur 

Berhampore 

Bethiah 

Bctul 

Bhadrak 

Bhadravati 

Bhadravati 


1,27,000 

29,281 

a: 61,621 
2,74,319 
X 3,14,411 
20,301 
27,600 
1,18,074 
3,23,057 
22,207 
76,778 
a: 1,58,244 
55,389 
17,446 
63,943 
22,598 
.Y 28,238 
42,000 
57,300 
6,088 

55.931 
1,35,975 

A 1,55,610 
85,673 
34,415 
9,47,187 
,Y 12,06,961 
29,737 

76.931 
42,990 
19,860 
25,285 
24,495 

X 65,776 




CitylTown Population CitylTown 



Bhadreswar 

Bhagalpur 

Bhandara 

Bhandup 

Bharatpur 

Bhatinda 

Bhatkal 

Bhatpara 

Bhavnagar 

Bhawanipatna 

Bhilai 

Bhilwara 

Bhimavarani 

Bhir (Bir) 

Bhiwandi 

Bhiwani 

Bhopal 

Bhopal 

Bhubaneswar 

Bhuj 

Bhuj 

Bhusawai 

Bidar 

Bihar 

Bijapur 

Bijnor 

Bikaner 

Bilaspur 

Bina 

Bir 

Birmitrapur 

Bobbin 

Bodhan 

Bodinayakanur 

Boiangir 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Broach 

Budaun 

Budge-Budge 

Bulandshahr 

Bulsar 

Bulsar 

Bundi 

Burdwan 

Burhanpur 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Calicut 

Cambay 

Cannanore 

Cannanore 

Chaibasa 

Chakdah 

Chakradharpur 

Chalakudi 

Chalisgaon 

Chalad 

Champdani 

Chanda 

Chandausi 

Chandernagore 

Chandigarh 

Chandigarh 


36,489 

1,61,623 

27,710 

30,020 

57,776 

62,253 

15,070 

1,55.867 

1,84,166 

14.300 
86,116 
52,499 
53,281 
38,066 
60,630 
62,194 

2,13,054 
a: 2,63 155 
38,211 
38,953 
Y 40,180 
85,99^ 
32,420 
87,581 
78,854 
35.821 
1,71,807 
86,707 
27,476 
33,066 

20.301 
25,592 
35,929 
50,914 
18,663 

27,71,933 
X 48,37,926 
73 639 
6i;770 
44 824 
48,000 
35,028 
X 3 7,586 
26,478 
1,29,174 
82,090 
30,03,556 
x61,17,171 
2,03.788 
51,291 
46,101 
X 53.000 
22,019 
48,000 
38,000 
16,864 
37,000 
11,810 
48,129 
57,484 
56,000 
77,105 
89,321 
X 99,262 


Changanachery 

Chapra 

Chembiir 

Chengannur 

Chhatarpur 

Chhindwara 

Chidambaram 

ChikBallarpur 

Chikmaga’ur 

Chingleput 

Chiplun 

Chiplun 

Chirakkal 

Chirala 

Chitorgarh 

Chitradurga 

Chittoor 

Chowghat 

Chum 

Cochin 

Coimbatore 

Colachel 

Cooch Bchar 

Coondapoor 

Coonoor 

Cooddalore 

Cuddapah 

Cumbum 

Cuttack 

Dabhoi 

Daltonganj 

Damoh 

Darbhanga 

Darjeeling 

Datia 

Davangere 

Deesa 

Dehra Dun 

Dehra Dun 

Dehri 

Delhi 

Deoband 

Deoghar 

Dcolali 

Dcoria 

Devvas 

Dhamtari 

Dhanbad 

Dhar 

Dharampuri 

Dharmsala 

Dharwar 

Dholpur 

Dhond 

Dhond 

Dhoraji 

Dhubri 

Dhulia 

Dibrugarh 

Dinapur 

Dindigul 

Dohad 

Dohad 

Domjor 


46,000 
82,580 
85.582 
22,277 
22,146 
37,244 
43,694 
23,025 
30,253 
25,977 
17;355 
A-22,760 
12,285 
49,410 
16,888 
33,336 
53,876 
28,903 
42,727 
38,000 
3,41,822 
15,673 
46,922 
17,5^ 
48,000 
85,168 
58,027 
36,050 
1,60,908 
30,8-11 
25.270 
46,656 
1,14,083 

44,651 
29,430 
78,124 
18,891 
1,30.421 
.V 1,64,384 
47,000 
26,30.4^ 

33 , 0 ^ 

34.105 

43,264 

28,4^ 

34.5^ 

31 ,- 5 ^ 

72.000 
28,325 
31,000 
10.255 
77,163 
27,412 
12,912 
A 27,168 
48.951 
28.355 
M 2,893 
58.480 
55,000 
92,947 
35.483 
A 50.434 
30,843 
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Dungarpur 

Durg 

Durgapur 

Dwaraka 

bdappally 

Eluni 

Englisli Bazar 
Ernakulam 
Erode 
Etawah 
Ettumanur 
E'aizabad 
Faizabad 
Faridabad 
Fatehgarh 
Fatebgarh 
Fatebpur 
• Fazilka 
Ferokc 
Fcrozepore 
Ferozepore 
Firozabad 
Gadag 
Gadwal 
Oananagar 
Garden Reach 
Garulia 
Gauhati 
Gaya 

Ghat Kopar 

Ghaziabad 

Ghazipur 

Giridih 

Goa 

Goaipara 

Godhra 

Gontla 

Gondia 

Gondal 

Gorakhpur 

Gudivada 

Gudiyaiham 

Gudar 

Gulbarga 

Guna 

Guntakal 

Guntur 

.Gurgaon 

GvN'alior 

Hajipur 

HaWwani 

Halisahar 

Hansi 

Hapur 

Harda 

Harder 

Hard war 

Haripad 

Hassan 

ilathras 

Hazaribagh 

Hindupur 


Population 

55,0^1 
x 1,74,07 
12,7^5 
56,071 
41,696 
- 14,314 
30,377 
1,22,318 
56,000 
1,29,793 
83,762 
76,681 
12,889 
: 83,717 
A-92,296 
50.000 
.vl,03,793 
. 94,591 
28,323 
36,000 
24,124 
47,060 
.T 1,01,932 
• I,20,6H 
76,614 
16,375 
80,834 
1.43.973 
29 041 
1,36,737 
1,61,908 
34,256 
86,438 
38 147 
41,881 
38,000 
13,692 
52,167 
50,000 
63,4% 
45.069 
2,11,195 
53.000 
53,000 
25,618 
97,066 
31.031 
58,083 
2,26.745 
50,000 
3,20,257 
40,000 
46,000 
62,000 
39,000 
59 000 
22,297 
40,725 
625,13 
20,378 
32,172 
68,{K15 
44,958 
37,445 


aXIES AND TOWNS 


CitylTown 

Population 

Hinganghat 

38,890 

Hingoli 

23.407 

Hissar 

76,222 

Honavar 

■ 10,453 

Hooghly-Chinsiira 99,104 

Hashangabad 

19,284 

Hoshiarpur 

54,000 

Hospet 

.53,242 

Ho\\Tah 

5,62,921 

Hubli 

1,85,233 

Hyderabad 

11,55,234 

Hyderabad 

A* 12,92,966 

Ichalkaranji 

66,000 

Ichehapuram 

12,961 

Ichhapur 

12.382 

. Imphal 

67,717 

Indore 

4,22,968 

Irinjalakuda 

22,355 

Itarsi 

33,611 

Jabalpur 

3,25,948 

Jabalpur 

A 4,03,687 

Jagadhari 

38,000 

Jagdalpur 

20,412 

Jagtial 

20,941 

Jaipur 

4,74,881 

■Jaipur 

13,802 

Jalgaon 

87,351 

Jalna 

72,158 

Jalor 

12,882 

Jaipaiguri 

52,738 

Jamalpur 

64,039 

Jammu 

1,02,738 

Jammu 

A 1,30,257 

Jamnagar 

1,51,805 

Jamnagar 

A 1,63,289 

Jamsh^pur 

3,38,063 

Jamshedpur . 

A 3,64,671 

Jaora 

31,140 

Jaunpur 

67,851 

Jeypore 

252,91 

J ha I a war 

14,643 

Jhaiisi 

1.51,510 

Jhansi 

A 1,96.829 

Jhar'a 

38,000 

Jhunjhunii 

24,962 

Jind 

24,216 

Jodhpur 

2,52.440 

Jorhat 

24,953 

Jullimdur 

3,04,486 

Junagadh 

74,298 

Kadalundi 

12,287 

Kadayanallur 

42,249 

Kadinamkulam 

12,567 

Kadiri 

24,307 

Kaithal 

39,000 

Kakinada 

1,36,502 

Kalyan 

83,482 

Kalyan 

A 1,94,334 

Kamarhati 

1,55,527 

Kamptee 

40,859 

Kamptec 

A 52,643 

Kanohipuram 

97,714 

Kanchrapara 

77,000 

Kandia 

10,617 


City! Town 



Kandiikur 

Kanhangad 

Kanjirapally 

Kannauj 

Kanpur 

Karad 

Karaikudi 

Karanja 

Karauli 

Karikal 

Karimnagar 

Karkal 

Kamal 

Karur 

Karwar 

Kasargod 

Kasganj 

Kotah 

Kadakampally 

Katihar 

Katihar 

Katni 

Kavali 

Kavaratti 

Kayamkulam 

Kawardha 

Kendrapara 

Kconjhar 

Khamgaon 

Khamman 

Khandwa 

Kharagpur 

Khardah 

Khurda 

Khurja 

Kilikollur 

Kirkec 

Kishangarh 

Kohima 

Kofar 

Kolhapur 

Kolhapur 

Konnagar 

Koppal 

Kota 

Kot Kapil ra 

Kotrung 

Kottayam 

Kottiiru 

Kovilpatti 

Kovur 

Krishnanagar 

Kumbakonam 

Kumbakonam 

Kumta 

Kundara 

Kunnamkiilaiu 

Kurla 

Kurnool 

Kiirur 

Lakliimpur 

Latur 

Lohardaga 

Lucknow 


12,436 

23,621 

19,038 

24,646 

11,39,000 

38,772 

46,698 

26.440 
23,696 
22,252 
36,000 
15,535 
80,109 
50,564 
23,906 
27,635 
40,559 

1,55,000 
22,488 
46,837 
a: 70.344 
46,169 
20,544 
2,828 
50,000 
10,117 
15,830 
12,624 
48,432 
39,888 
63,505 
78,000 
28,362 
12,497 
43,000 
32.273 
58,496 
25,244 
7,246 
32,587 
2,04,312 
a: 2.11,969 
29,443 
19,530 
1,38,758 
40,000 
31,031 

52,685 

11.493 

38,000 

14.580 

82.440 

92.581 
A-96,746 

16,223 
20,945 
16,268 
98,018 
1,26,345 
56,000 
37,000 
43,913 
13 203 
6,45,683 
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) 1 ^ 


Tojwn 

^udhiana 
Lumdiiig 
Madhubani 
Madras 
Madnis 
Madurai 
Mahbubnagar 
Mahc 
Mahoba 
Mahuva 
Mahuva 
Mainpuri 
Malad 
MaJcgaon 
Malcrkotla 
Malkapur 
Malvan 
Mandi 
Mandhi 
Mandsaur 
Mandvi 
Mangalore 
Mangalore 
Mangrol 
Manjeri 
Manjeshwar 
Man mad 
Manmad 
Mannargudi 
Maimagao 
Masulipatnam 
Mathura 
Mattanclieri 
Mail 


Mavciikkara 

Mayuram 

Mejapalayam 

Mctlupalayam 

Meerut 

Meerut 

Melisana 

Mercara 

Mhow 

Midnapore 

Mi raj 

Mirzapur 

Modasa 

Moga 

Mokameh 

Mominabad 

Monghyr 

Moradabad 

Morv'i 

Motihari 

Muklsar 

Mulund 

Murud 

Murwara 

Murwara 

Muttathura 

Muvattupuzha 

MuzalTarnagar 


Population 

CitylTown 

Population 

CitylTown 

Pop^af§[ j 

i* 7,55,610 

MuzalTarpur 

1,38,865 

Pappinisseri 

16,420 

3,00,112 

Mysore 

2,57,045 

Paramakudi 

37,000 

23,186 

Nabadwip 

83,000 

Parbhani 

38.795 

28,229 

Nabha 

34,000 

Parlakhcmundi 

22,708 

18,33,504 

Nadi ad 

78.952 

Pe rumba voor 

16,149 

19,44,502 

Nagapattinam 

59.063 

Peryakulam 

40,000 

4,64,820 

Nagapattinam 

A 61,305 

Pratapgarh 

14,573 

35,588 

Nagaur 

24,296 

Parur 

20,852 

7,951 

Nagercoil 

1,24,180 

Parvatipuram 

25,281 

24,878 

Nagin a 

31,247 

Patan 

50,264 

31,668 

Nagpur 

7,45,442 

Pathankot 

61,000 

A- 32,732 

Nagpur 

A 7,38,649 

Patiala 

1,43,357 

40,000 

Nahan 

12,439 

Patna 

4,14,440 

88,287 

Naihat i 

60,457 

Pazhanhi 

16,738 ; 

1,53,538 

Nainital 

14,995 

Phalodi 

15,722 

4,35,43 

Nainilal 

A 16,080 

Phagwara 

46,000 

29,687 

Nainpur 

13,728 

Pilibhit 

64,527 

17,828 

Nalgonda 

24,383 

Pollachi 

62,000 

13,034 

Naiided 

91,087 

Pondicherry 

43,421 

19,416 

Nandurbar 

47,055 

Ponnani 

22,977 

41,876 

ls(andyal 

48,927 

Poona 

'8,06.422 

26,609 

Nangal 

40,000 

Porbandar 

74,476 

1,51,119 

Narayanpet 

20,504 

Port Blair 

14,075 

c 1,87,976 

Narnaul 

23,959 

Porto Novo 

15,139 

21,089 

Narsapur 

36,000 

Proddalur 

59,616 

12,276 

Niirsinghgarli 

11,558 

Pudukkottai 

53,488 

10,110 

Narsinghpur 

17,940 

Puliyangudi 

33,000 

23,570 

Nasik 

1,52,456 

Rinch 

10,196 

A 31,551 

Nasik 

A 2,35,139 

i^iri 

60,815 

35,558 

Nasirabad 

24.148 

Purnia 

49,602 

14,140 

Navsari 

51,300 

Purulia 

52.134 

1,76,237 

Navsari 

A 53,600 

Putliiyangadi 

10,041 

1,37,096 

Nellorc 

1,23.209 

Puliur 

12,498 

83,896 

Nenimara 

11,938 

Puzhathi 

15,214 

48,785 

Nemom 

35,516 

Quilon 

91,018 

n 58,000 

New Delhi 

2.94,565 

Radhanpur 

15,058 

18,974 

Neyyanttinkarn 

L 20,268 

Raichur 

63,329 

55,393 

Nilcshwar 

20,956 

Raigarh 

36,933 

40,000 

Nimach 

36,287 

Raigarj 

43,000 

42,000 

Ninnal 

19,896 

Rajainundry 

1,46,245 

2,14.490 

Nizamabad 

94,093 

Rajapalayam 

78.203 

V 3,15,934 

Njarakkal 

15,777 

Rajkot 

2,14,838 

32,577 

Nowgong 

A 44;600 

Rajnandgaon 

44,678 

.14,453 

Ongole 

40,804 

Rajpipla 

21,426 

48,032 

Ootacamund 

56,140 

Rajpur 

24 812 

67,532 

Oral 

29,587 

Rajpura 

11,211 

61,345 

Osmanabad 

18,868 

Rajpura 

.V 27,925 

1,08,620 

Oltapalam 

10,782 

Ranipur 

1,36,784 

16,084 

Palai 

15,457 

Ranaghat 

40,000 

55,000 

Palanpur 

29,139 

Ranchi 

1,31,416 

51,000 

Palayamkotlai 

57,002 

Ranchi 

V 1,51,386 

17,443 

Palgliat 

82,620 

Ratangarh 

26,631 

97,768 

Pali 

38,303 

Ratlam 

87,472 

2,10,793 

Palni 

39,832 

Ratnagiri 

33,091 

50,192 

Palni 

A 56,909 

Rourkcla 

90,28/ 

38,000 

Panchur 

25,131 

Kayagada 

14,537 

36,0('0 

Pandalam 

10,000 

Rewa 

43,065 

56,430 

Pandharpur 

48,421 

Rewari 

38,99*1 

10,055 

Panihaii 

1.21,749 

Rishra 

45,535 

46,169 

Panipat 

74,026 

Rohtak 

99,000 

A 60,492 

Panjini 

79,437 

Sugar 

91,841 

19,872 

Panna 

16,736 

Sagar 

A 1.12,879 

22,900 

Panruli 

18,754 

Saharanpur 

2,08,473 

J.01.622 

Pantalayini 

17,356 

Sahibganj 

35.000 
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Saxnalkot 

S^mbalpur 

Sambhal 

Sangamner 

Sangli 

Sangli 

Santa Cruz 

Santipur 

Sardarshahr 

Sasaram 

^tara 

Satara 

Satna 

Savantvadi 

Savanur 

Secunderabad 

Sehore 

Seoni 

Seramporc 

Seringapatam 

Stiahdol 

Shahjahanpur 

Shahjahanpur 

Shajapur 

Sheo 

Sheopur 

Shertalai 

Shillong 

Shillong 

Shimoga 

Shivpuri 

Sholapur 

Shorapur 

Shoranur 

Sibsagar 

Sidhpur 

Sikar 

Silchar 

Silliguri 

Simla 

Sindri 

Singanallur 

Sirohi 

Sironj 

Sirsa 


CITIES AND TOWNS 


Population CitylTown Population 


2,78,748 
33,924 
38,915 
73,940 
21,729 
87,688 
A' 1,39,406 
1,01,232 
56 190 
34,072 
42,782 
44,353 
A 48,709 
38,046 
15,120 
16,930 
1,87 471 
28,489 
30,274 
1,01,521 
11,423 
22.196 
1,14,259 
A 1,21,992 
17,317 
56,033 
14,591 
34,000 
98,665 
A 1,17,028 
63,764 
28,681 
3,76,750 
17,869 
14,307 
15,106 
33,850 
35,636 
44,062 
85,471 
50,597 
59,000 
1,08,000 
14,451 
17,288 
38 363 


Sirsi 21,240 

Sitapur 59,884 

Sivakasi 36,000 

Sonepat 56,000 

South Suburban 2,13,045 

Srikakulam 42,071 

Srirangam 45,000 

Srivilliputtur 51,000 

Srinagar 3,25,257 

Sujangarh 34,000 

Sundargarh 11,329 

Surat 3,09,609 

Surendranagar 48,602 

Tambaram 43,000 

Tanda 34,687 

Tanur 18,280 

Tellicherry 63,763 

Tenali 90,525 

Tenkasi 37,000 

Tezpur 24,159 

Thana 1,14,220 

Thana a 1,25,035 

Thanjavur 1,18,572 

Thathamangalam 26,457 
Thiruvalla 24,242 

Thrippunithura 14,444 

Tindivanam 37,000 

Tinsukia 28,468 

Tiruchendur 15,182 

Tiruchendur a 22,752 
Tiruchirappally 2,68,175 

Tirunelveli 97,988 

Tirupati 43,845 

Tiruppattur 32,799 

Tiruppur 97,000 

Tiruvannamalai 46,441 


Tiruvattiyur 47,000 

Titagarh 78 429 

Tonk 43,413 

Tranquebar 14,754 

Trichur 75,038 

Trikkandiyur 13,397 

Trivandrum 2,57,442 

Trivandrum a 3,37,087 

Trombay 17,258 


CitylTown Po^ 


Tunkur 
Tuni 
Tuticorin 
Udaipur 
Udhampur 
Udipi 
Udumalpet 
Ujjain 
Ulhasnagar 
Ulhasnagar 
Umrer 
Unnao 
Uran 


Sl 


47,277 
22,452 
1,39,683 
1,24,312 
10,263 
24,610 
32,000 
1,48,941 
1,25,727 
A 2,12,524 
22,682 
29,780 
10,229 


Uttarpara Kotrong 64,132 


Vaikom 
Vaniyambadi 
Vaniambadi 
Varanasi 
Varanasi 
Vellore 


17,418 
43,048 
A 47,91 8 
5,14,371 
A 5,74,561 
1.18,315 


Vellore a 

Vengurla 

Venkatagiri 

Veraval 

Veraval 

Vcsava 

Vidisha 

Vijayvada 

Villupuram 

Virudhunagar 

Vinukonda 

Viramgam 

Visakhpatnam 

Visnagar 

Vizhinjam 

Vizianagaram 

Wadakkanchery 

Warangal 


1,28,341 
12,061 
17,114 
46,637 
A 60,857 
14,580 
27,718 
2,73,464 
47,496 
60,000 
11,374 
38,955 
2,29,657 
34,982 
10,877 
83.R08 
11,506 
1,69,766 


Wardha 54,113 

Willingdon Island 11,121 
Wnn 18,176 

Yamunanagar 75,000 

Yellamanchili 13,556 

Yeola 21,039 

Yeotmal 51,587 




GENERAL 

INFORMATION 


INVENTIONS & DISCOVERIES 

Inventions and Scientific Discoveries 

Invention Year Inventor ISiafion 


Adding machine .1642 

Adding machhie 1885 

Addressograph 1892 

Airbrake 1868 

Air conditioning 1911 

Airplane, experimental 1896 

Airplane, lielicoptcr 1916 

Airplane, helicopter 1939 

Airplane, jet engine 1930 

Airplane with motor 1903 

Aiiplane, hydro 1910 

Airplane hydro 1911 

Airplane engine super-charger 1917 

Airship 1852 

Airship, lion-rigid dirigible 1898 

Airship, rigid dirigible 1900 

Arc tube 1923 

Arc tube, immersion igniter 1932 
Autogyro 1920 

Automatic ry. motors 1904 

Automobile, differential gear 1885 

Automobile, electric 1892 

Automobile, exper. 1875 

Automobile, gasoline 1887 

Automobile, gasoline 1892-1893 

Automobile, gasoline 1894 

Automobile, gasoline 1895 

Automobile, magneto 1899 

Automobile, muffler 
Automobile, self-star 1911 

Automobile steam 1889 

Babbitt metal 1839 

Bakelite 1907 

Balloon 1783 

Barometer 1643 

Bicycle 1842 

Bicycle, modern 1884 

Bicycle safety lg86 

Bifocal lens 1780 

Block signals, railway 1867 

Bomb, depth 1903 

Bomb, depth 1916 

Bottle machine 1903 

Burner, gas 1855 

Car coupler 1873 

Carburetor, gasoline 1876 

Card time recordc r 1894 

Carding machine 1797 

Cash register 1879 

Cellophane 1900 

CelJuloW 1870 

Cement, Portland 1845 

Circuit breaker 1925 


Pascal 

French 

Burroughs 

U.S.A. 

Duncan 

U.S.A. 

Westinghousc 

U.S.A. 

Carrier 

U.S.A. 

Langley 

U.S.A. 

B retina n 

English 

Sikorski 

U.S.A. 

Whittle 

British 

Orville and Wilbur Wright U.S.A. 

Fabrc, Henri 

French 

Curtiss 

U.S.A. 

Moss 

U.S.A. 

Giffard 

French 

Santos Dumont 

Brazil 

Zeppelin 

German 

Alexanderson 

U.S.A. 

Siepian Ludwig 

U.S.A. 

de la Cierva 

Spanish 

Westinghousc 

U.S.A. 

Benz 

German 

Morrison 

U.S.A. 

Marcus 

Austrian 

Diamlcr 

German 

Duryca, C.E. 

U.S.A. 

Krebs 

German 

Scldcn 

U.S.A. 

Daimler 

German 

Maxim H.P. 

U.S.A. 

Kettering 

U.S.A. 

Rober 

U.S.A. 

Babbitt 

U.S.A. 

Baekeland 

Bcig. L .S.A* 

Montgolffcr 

French 

Torricelli 

Italian 

Mac Mil)ian 

Scottish 

Staricy 

linglisb 

Pope 

U.S.A. 

franklin 

U.S.A. 

Hall 

U.S.A. 

Ungc 

.Sw'cdish 

Tait 

U.S.A. 

Owens 

U.S.A. 

Bunsen 

Gennan 

Janney 

U.S.A. 

Daimler 

German 

Cooper 

U.S.A. 

Whitfemorc 

U,S.A. 

Ritty 

U.S.A. 

Brandenbergr 

Swiss 

Hyatt 

U.S.A. 

Aspdin 

Engl is) 1 

Hilliard 

U.S.A. 
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INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 



ypor 

Inventor 

Cock, pendulum 

1657 

Huygens 

Coaxial cable system 

1929 

Affel & Espensched 

Coke oven 

1893 

Hoffman 

Collar, paper 

1854 

Hunt 

Comptometer 

1887 

Felt 

Computer, automatic sequence 

1939 

Aiken et al 

Condenser microphone (telephone) 1920 

Wente 

Cotton gin 

1793 

Whitney 

Cream separator 

1880 

Dc Laval 

Cultivator, disc. 

1878 

Mallon 

Cystoscope 

1877 

Nitze 

Dental plate, rubber 

1855 

Goodyear 

Dial recorder 

1889 

Day 

Diesel engine 

1895 

Diesel 

Dynamite 

1866 

Nobel 

Dynamo, continuous current 

1860 

Picinotti 

Dynamo, cont. cur. 

1870 

Gramme 

Dynamo, hydrogen cooled 

1915 

Schuler 

Dynamo, electric machine 
modulator 

1939 

Alcxanderson Edwards 

Dvnamo, highfreq. 


Thomson 

Electric battery pfie 

1800 

Volta 

Electric ship power 

1913 

Emmet 

Electromagnet 

1824 

Sturgeon 

Electron tube multigrid 

1913 

Langmuir 

Electroplating 

1805 

Brugnatelli 

Electroplating 

1838 

Jacobi Spencer 

Elevator, brake 

1852 

Otis 

Elev^ator, push button 

1922 

Larson 

Engine, automobile 

1879 

Benz 

Engine, coal-gas 

1867 

Otto 

Engine, gasoline 

1872 

Brayton, Geo 

Engine, gasoline 

1891 

Levassor 

Engine, gas compound 

1926 

Eickemeyer 

Engine coal-gas 4 cycle 

1877 

Otto 

Engine, compression ignition 

1883 

Daimler 

Engine, electric igni. 

1880 

Benz 

Engine, gasoline 

1886 

Daimler 

Engine, gas vacuum 

1823 

Brown 

Engine, steam 

1698 

Savery 

Engine, steam, piston 

1705 

Newcomen 

Engine, steam, piston 

1769 

Watt 

Engine, steam, compound 

1781 

Hornblower 

Engine, high pressure 

1799 

Evans 

Engraving, half-tone 

1893 

Ives 

Evaporated milk 

1856 

Borden 

Filament, non-sag 

1917 

Paez 

Filament, tungsten 

1915 

Langmuir 

Furnace, for steel 

1861 

Siemens 

Galvanometer 

1820 

Sweigger 

Gas discharge tube 

1922 

Hull 

Gas lighting 

1792 

Murdoch 

Gas mantle 

1885 

Welsbach 

Gasoline, (lead c»hyl) 

1922 

Midgely 

Gasoline cra.ked 

1913 

Burton W.S4. 

Gasoline, high octane 

1930 

Ipatieff 

Geiger counter 

1913 

Ceiger 

Glass, laminated 

1909 

Benedictus 

Gramophone 

1887 

Berlip^r 

Graphophone 

1885 

Bell-Tnintcr 

Gun. breechloader 

1811 

Thronton 

Gun, Brosvning 

1916 

Browning 



Dutch 

U.S.A. 

Austrian 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

Swedish 

U.S.A. 

German 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

German 

Swedish 

Italian 

Belgian 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

English 

Italian 

U.S.A. 

English 

U.S.A. 

Italian 

Ger. Eng. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

German 

German 

U.S.A. 

French 

U.S.A. 

German 

German 

German 

German 

English 

English 

English 

Scottish 

English 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

German 

German 

U.S.A. 

Scottish 

Austrian 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

Russian 

German 

French 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 












Guncotton 1846 Schoenbein German 

Gyroscope 1852 Foucault French 

Gyrocompass 1911 Sperry U.S.A. 

Harvester 1836 Moore U.S.A. 

Harvester-Thresher 1888 Matteson U.S.A. 

Ice-making machine 1851 Gorrie U.S.A. 

Kaleidoscope 1817 Brewster English 

Kinetoscope 1887 Edison U.S.A. 

Kodak 1888 Eastman Walker U.S.A. 

Lacquer, nitrocellu 1921 Flaherty U.S.A. 

Lamp, arc 1879 Brush U.S.A. 

Lamp, incandescent 1879 Edison U.S’A. 

Lamp, incand, frosted 1924 Pipkin U.S.A. 

Lamp, incand, gas 1916 Langmuir U.S.A. 

Lamp, Klieg 1911 KlicglA. &J. U.S.A. 

Lamp, lime-light 1826 Drummond English 

Lamp, mercury vapor 1912 Hewitt U.S’A. 

Lamp, miner’s safety 1816 Davy English 

Lamp, Nernst 1897 Nernst German 

Lamp, Neon 1915 Claude French 

Lathe, turret 1845 Fitch U.S.A. 

Lens, achromatic 1758 Dolland English 

Lens, fused bifocal 1924 Drescher U.S.A. 

Lens, fused bifocal 1908 Borsch U.S.A’ 

Leydcnjar (condenser) 1745 VonKleist German 

Lightning rod 1752 Franklin U.S.A. 

Linoleum I860 Walton English 

Linotype 1885 Mergenthalcr U.S.A. 

Lithopone 1851 deDouhet French 

Lithopone 1874 Orr English 

Locomotive, electric 1851 Vail U.S.A. 

; Locomotive, exper 1801 Trevithick English 

r Locomotive, exper 1812 Fenton et al English 

Locomotive, exper 1813 Medley English 

Locomotive, exper 1814 Stephenson English 

Locomotive, prac’l 1829 Stephenson English 

Locomotive, 1st U.S. 1830 Cooper P. U.S.A. 

Loom, power 1785 Cartwright English 

Loudspeaker, dynamic 1924 Rice~Kellogg U.S.A. 

Machine gun 1861 Galling U.S.A. 

Machine gun, improved 1872 Hotchkiss U.S.A. 

Machine gun (Maxim) 1883 Maxim, H.S. English 

Magnet, electro 1828 Henry U.S.A. 

Mantle, gas 1885 Wclsbach Austrian 

Mason jar 1858 Mason J. U.S.A. 

Match, friction 1827 John Walker English 

Match, phosphorus 1831 Sauria French 

Match, phosphorus 1836 Phillips U.S.A. 

Mercerized textiles 1843 Mercer J. English 

Meter, induction 1888 Shallenberger U.S.A. 

Meter, parking 1935 Magee U.S.A. 

Microphone 1877 Berliner U.S.A. 

Microscope compound 1590 Janssen Dutch 

Microscope, electron 1931 Knoll-Ruska German 

Monitor, warship 1861 Ericsson U.S.A. 

Monotype 1887 Lanston U.S.A. 

Motor, 1892 Tesla U.S.A. 

Motor, indubUon 1888 Tesla U.S.A. 

Motor, AC, railway 1933 Jungk U.Sj\. 






INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERJES 


Year 


Inventor 


Nation)^ £ J 


Motor, rotaiy 1907 

Motor, induction 1887 

Motorcycle 1885 

Movie machine 1893 

Movie machine 1895 

Movie machine 1894 

Movie, panoramic 1952 

Movie talking 1927 

Mower, la^\■n 1868 

Mowing machine 1831 

Nylon synthetic 1930 

Nylon 1937 

Oil cracking furnace 1891 

Oil filled power cable 1921 

Oleomargarine 1868 

Ophthalmoscope 1851 

Paper machine 1809 

Paper machine 1799 

Pen, fountain 1884 

Pen, fountain 1885 

Pen,steel 1780 

Pendulum 1581 

Phonograph 1877 

Photo, colour 1891 

Photo, colour 1892 

Photo, colour, controlled 
penetration 1828 

Photo, 3 colour screen 1904 

Photo film, celluloid 1887 

Photo film, transparent 1888 

Photographic paper 1898 

Photography 1826 

Photography 1835 

Photography 1837 

Photography 1 839 

Photophonc 1880 

Phototelegraphy 1925 

Piano 1709 

Piano player 1863 

Pin, safety 1849 

Pistol (revolver) 1835 

Plow, cast iron 1797 

Plow disc. 1896 

Plow, standard 1819 

Powder, smokeless 1863 

Powder, smokeless 1884 

Printing, colour 1457 

Printing press rotary 1 846 

Printing p^'css, web 1865 

Propel 1 cr, screw 1 804 

Propeller, screw 1827 

Propeller, screw 1331 

Propeller, screw 1837 

Punch card accou nt i ng 1 884 

Radar 1922 

Radio amplifier 1907 

Radio beacon 1928 

Padio Broadcaster 1902 

Radio crystal oscillat 1918 

Ijtiidiomcifr 

Radio receiver cascade tunjng 1913 

Riidio reeviver, Iicierodync 1913 


Occnasck Czccli 

Tesla U.S,A. 

Daimler German 

Edison U.S.A. 

Lumiere French 

Jenkins U.S.A. 

Waller U.S.A. 

Warner Bros. U.S.A. 

Hills U.S.A. 

Manning U.S.A. 

Carothers U.S.y\. 

Du Pont lab. U.S.A. 

Gavrilov Russian 

Emanuel i Italian 

Mege-Mouries French 

Helmholtz German 

Dickinson U.S.A. 

Fourdrinier French 

Waterman U.S.A. 

Wirt U.S.A. 

Harrison English. 

Galleo Italian 

Edison U.S.A. 

Lippman Frcjich. 

Ives U.S.A. 

Mannes Godowsky U.S.A. 

Lumiere L. French 

Goodwin U.S.A. 

Eastman Goodwin U.S.A. 

Baekeland U.S.A. 

Niepce, Sr. French 

Fox-Talbot English 

Daguerre French 

Niepce, Jr. French 

Bell U.S.A. 

Bell lab U.S.A. 

Cristofori Italian 

Fourncaux French 

Hunt U.S.A. 

Colt U.S.A. 

Ncwbold U.S.A. 

Hardy U.S.A. 

Wood U.S.A. 

Schullzc German 

Vicllc French 

J. Fu.st, P. Schoeffler German 

Hoc U.S.A. 

Bullock U.S.A. 

Stevens U.S.A. 

Ressel Czech 

Sauvage French 

Ericsson Swedish 

Holleritli U.S.A. 

Taylor and Young U.S.A. 

De Forest U.S.A. 

Donovan U.S.A. 

Stubblcnficld U.S.A. 

Nicolspn U.S.A. 

Crookes English 

Alexanderson U.S.A. 

Fessenden U.S.A. 








INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 


Radio transmitter triode 
modulation 
Radio tube-diode 
Radio tube oscillator 
Radio tube triode 
Radio, signals 
Radio, magnetic detector 
Radio, horizontal direction serial 
Radio FM 2-path 
Radio FM phase shift 
R dio FM wide band 
Radio FM multiplex 
Radio FM pre-emphasis 
Radio FM improved multiplex 
Radio HF transmitter 
Rayon 

Rayon acetate 
Rayon Cuprummonia 
Rayon (introcellulose) 

Rayon (viscose) 

Razor, electric 
Razor, safety 
Reaper 
Reaper 

Record, cylinder 
Record, disc. 

Rec(yd, wax cylinder 
Refrigerants, low-boiling fluorine 
comp 

Refrigerator car 
Resin, synthetic 
Rocket engine 

Rubber (neoprene) chloroprene 

Rubber, vulcanized 

Saw, band 

Saw, circular 

vSearchlight, arc 

Sewing machine 

Sewing machine 

Shoe-sewing machine 

Shuttle, flying 

Silicon carbide 

Slccping-car 

Soap, hardwater 

Soda, from salt 

Soda, with ammonia 

Spectroscope 

Spectroscope (mass) 

' Spectroscope (mass) 
Spinningjenny 
Steamboat, exphntl. 

Steamboat cxp’mtl 
Steamboat cxp’mtl 
Steamboat exp’mtl 
I Steamboat, exp’mll. 

! Steamboat cxp'mtl. 
i Steamboat, practical 
I Steamboat, practical 
I Steam car 
! Steam turbine 
, Steam turbine compounded 
! Steel 


Year 

Inventor 

1914 

Alexanderson 

1905 

Fleming 

1915 

De Forest 

1907 

De Forest 

1895 

Marconi 

1902 

Marconi 

1905 

Marconi 

1929 

Armstrong 

1930 

Armstrong 

1932 

Armstrong 

1934 

Armstrong 

1936 

Armstrong 

1946 

Armstrong 

1903 

Poulson 

1883. 

Swan 

1895 

Cross-Bevan 

1890 

Duplesses 

1884 

Chardonnet 

1892 

Cross-Bevan 

1931 

Schick 

1895 

Gillette 

1831 

Hussey 

1834 

McCormick 

1887 

Bcll-Tainter 

1887 

Berliner 

1888 

Edison 

'j930 

Midgely and 


Nation 



1868 

1931 

1929 

1930 
1839 
1808 
1777 
1915 
1830 
1846 
I860 
1733 
1891 

1858 
1928 
1791 
1863 

1859 

19i8 

1767 

1783 

1785 

1787 

1788 

1803 

1804 
1802 
1807 
1770 
1884 
1896 
1856 


David 
Hill 

R.H. Goddard 
Carothers & Collins 
Goodyear 
Newberf" 

MilHr 

Spero' 

Thimmonier 

Howe 

McKay 

Kay 

Acheson 

Pullman 

Bcrtsch ' 

Le Blanc 
Solvay 

Kirchoff Bunsen 

Alston 

Dempster 

Hargreaves 

Jouffroy 

Fitch 

Rumsey 

Miller 

Fulton 

Stevens 

S>TTiington 

Fulton 

Cugnot 

Parsons 

Taylor and White 
Bessemer 


U.S.A. 

English 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

Italian 

Italian 

Italian 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

Danish 

English 

English 

French 

French 

English 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

English 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A, 

U.S.A. 

English 

Englhh 

U.S.A. 

French 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

English 

U.SA. 

U.S.A. 

German 

French 

Belgian 

German 

English 

U.S A. 

English 

French 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

Scot. 

U.S.A. 

U.S.A. 

Scot. 

U.S.A. 

French 

English 

U.S.A. 

English 
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Steel alloy, high-speed 
Steel, electric 
Steel, manganese 
Steel, stainless 
Stereoscope 
Stethoscope 
Stethoscope binaural 
Submarine 
Submarine, even keel 
Submarine, torpedo 
Tank, military 
Tclegrapli, duplex 
Telegraph, electromag 
Telegraph, magnetic 
Telegraph, quadruplex 
Telegraph, wireless, high 
frequency 

Telegraph, wireless, low frequency 

Telephone 

Telephone amplifier 

Telephone, automatic 

Telephone, filter 

Telephone, radio 

Telephone, radio 

Telephone, radio, I.d 

Telephone recording 

Telephone, wireless 

Telescope 

Telescope 

Telescope, Astron 

Teleiype 

Television 

Television 

Television, iconoscope 
Television 
Thermometer 
Thermometer 
Thermometer, mere. 

Time recorder 
Time, self-regulator 
Tire, bicycle 
Tire, double-tube 
Tire, pneumatic 
Tool, pneumatic 
Torpedo 

Torpedo, dirigible 
Torpedo* marine 
Torpedo, radio 
Torpedo, remote cont. 

Torpedo, self-propell 
Torpedc, self-propell. 

Tractor, caterpillar 
Transformer, A.C. 

Trolley car. electric 
Tungsten (drawn) filament lamp 
Tungsten, ductile 
Timgsten filament incandescent 
lamp 

Turbine, gas 
Turbine, hydraulic 


1901 Taylor-White U.S.A. 

J900 Heroult French 

1884 Hadfield English 

1916 Brearley English 

1838 Wheatstone English 

1819 Laennec French 

1840 Commann U.S.A. 

1891 Holland U.S.A. 

1894 Lake U.S.A. 

1776 Bushnell U.S.A. 

1914 Swinton English 

1853 Ginti Austrian 

1836 Wheatstone English 

1837 Morse U.S.A. 

1874 Edison U.S.A. 

1896 Marconi Italian 

1895 Preece English 

1876 Bell U.S.A. 

1912 De Forest U.S.A. 

1891 Strowger U.S.A. 

1911 Campbell U.S.A. 

1902 Poulsen and Fessenden U.S.A. 

1906 De Forest U.S.A. 

1915 Am.T&T U.S.A. 

1898 Poulson Danish 

1899 Colins U.S.A. 

1608 Lippershey Neth. 

1609 Galileo Italian 

1611 Kepler German 

1928 Morkrum-Kleinschmidt U.S.A. 

1926 Baird Scottish 

1934 V. Zworykin U.S.A. 

1934 P. Farnsworth U.S.A. 

1944 Baird Scottish 

1593 Galileo Italian 

1710 Reaumur French 

1714 Fahrenheit German 

1890 Bundy U.S.A. 

1918 Bryce U.S.A. 

1889 Dunlop Irish 

1845 Thompson English 

1888 Dunlop Irish 

1865 Law English 

1866 Whitehead English 

1876 Brennan English 

1804 Fulton U.S.A. 

1897 Fiske U.S.A. 

Hammond U.S.A. 

1868 Whitehead English 

Maxim, H. U.S.A. 

1900 Holt U.S.A. 

1885 Stanley U.S.A. 

1884-87 Van Depoel & Sprague U.S.A. 

1913 Coolidge U.S.A. 

1912 Coolidge U.S.A. 

1912 Just and Hanaman 

1899 C.G. Curtis U.S.A. 

1849 Francis U.S.A. 
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INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 


Year 


Inventor 


Notion 


/rra 


Turbine, steam 

1896 

C.G. Curtis 

U.S.A. 

Type, movable 

1450 

Gutenberg 

German 

Typewriter 

18«4 

Mitterhoffer 

Austrian 

Typewriter 

1868 

Sholes and Glidden 

U.S.A. 

Welding, atomic hydrogen 

1924 

Langmuir Palmer 

U.S.A. 

Welding, tube 

1930 

Prilnce 

U.S.A. 

Welding, electric 

1877 

Thomson 

U.S.A. 

Wire, barbed 

1874 

Gidden 

U.S.A. 

Wire, barbed 

1875 

Haish 

U.S.A. 

X-ray 

1895 

Roentgen 

German 

X-raj tube 

1916 

Coolidge 

U.S.A. 

Zipper 

1891 

Judson 

U.S.A. 

Discoveries in Chemistry and Physics 


Product 

Year 

Discoverer 

Nation 

ACTH 

1949 

Armour & Co. 

U.S.A. 

Aluminium, electrolytic process 

1886 

Hall 

U.S.A. 

Analine dye 

1856 

Perkin 

English 

Anti-rabies 

1885 

Pasteur 

French 

Antitoxin, diphtheria 

1891 

, Von Behring 

German 

Argyrol 


Barnes 

U.S.A. 

Arsphenamine 

19io 

Ehrlich 

German 

Atomic theory 

1803 

Dalton 

English 

Atom-smashing theory 

1919 

Rutherford 

English 

Atabrine 


Mietzsch et al 

German 

Aureomycin 

1948 

Duggar 

U.S.A. 

Azo dyes 


Miet 2 sch, Klarer 

German 

Bacitracin 

1945 

Neleney 

U.S.A. 

Barbital 

1903 

Fischer 

German 

BCG 

1920 

Calmette, Guerin 

French 

Beatron 

1940 

Kerst,D.W. 

U.S.A. 

Biotin 

1936 

Kogi, Tonnies 

German 

Bleaching pewder 

1798 

Tennant 

English 

Bordeaux mixture 

1885 

Millardet 

French 

Bromine from sea 

1924 

Edgar Kramer 

U.S.A. 

Calcium carbide 

1888 

Wilson 

U.S.A. 

Carbon oxides 

1925 

Fisher 

German 

Carbomycin 

1952 

Tanner 

U.S.A. 

Camphor synthetic 

1896 

Haller 

French 

Chlorine 

1810 

Davy 

English 

Chloroform 

1831 

Guthrie S. 

U.S.A. 

Chloromycetin 

1947 

Burkholder 

U.S.A. 

Conteben 

1950 

Belmisch Mietzsch, 




Domagh 

German 

Cortisone 

1936 

Kendall 

U.S.A. 

Cortisone, synthesis 

1946 

Sarett 

U.S.A. 

Cyanide 

1905 

Caro, Frank 

Germpn 

Cyclotron 

1930 

Lawrence 

U.S.A. 

Dot 

1874 

Zeidler 

German 

Deuterium (heavy hydrogen) 

1932 

Urey, Brickwedde, 




Murphy 

U.S.A. 

Electric waves 

1888 

Hertz 

German 

Electron 

1897 

Thomson J. 

English 

Electron diffraction 

1936 

Thomson G. 

English 



Davison 

U.S.A. 

Electron spectrometer 

1944 

Deutsch, Elliott, Evans 

U.S.A. 

Electrostatic generator 

1929 

Van Graff de 

U.S.A. . 

Erythromycin 

1952 

Me Guire 

USA. 
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INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 


Ether, anesthetic 
Gold (cyanide process for 
extraction) 

Indigo, synthesis of 

Insulin 

Jzonaiazid 

Laser 

Lithography 
Methanol 
Neomycin 
Neutron 
Nitric acid 
Nitric oxide 
Nitroglycerin 
Oil cracking process 
Paper, from wood pulp, sulfate 
process 

Paper, sulfite process 
Pcncillin 
Practical use 
Plutonium fission 


Polymixin 

Protargol 

Proton 

Quinine-synthetic 

Radioactivity 

Radioactivity counter 

Radium 

Radium 

Relativity theory 
Salvarsan (()06) 
Streptomycin 
Sulfanilamide theory 
Sulfanilamide 
Sulfadiazine 
Sulfapyri^^inc 
Sulfathia^Olc 
Sulfuric acid 
Sulfuric acid, lead 
Terramycm 
Transistor 

Tuberculin 

Uranium fission (theory) 


Uraniuni fts^ion, aiomfc reactor 
Vaccine, measles 


Vaccine, polio 
Vaccine, iwlio 
Vaccine, smallpox 
Vaccine, tyi^hus 


.. Year 

Discoverer 

Naiioti^ 

1842 

Long 

U.S.A. 

1887 

Mac Arthur Forest 

British 

1880 

Bacyer 

German 

1922 

Banting, Best Mac Leod Canada 

1952 

Hoffman-La-Roche 

U.S.A. 


Domagh 

German 

1958 

Townes Schawiow 

U.S.A. 

1796 

Senefelder 

Bohemia 

1925 

Patard 

French 

1949 

Waksman & Lechevalier U.S.A. 

1932 

Chadwick 

English 

1648 

Glauber 

German 

1772 

Priestley 

English 

1846 

Sobrero 

Italian 

J89I 

Dewer 

U.S.A. 

1884 

Dahl 

German 

1867 

Tilghman 

U.S.A. 

1929 

Alex. Fleming 

English 

1941 

Flore>’-Chain 

English 

1940 

Kennedy J.W. 

U.S.A. 


Wahl. A.C. 

. U.S.A. 


Scaborg. G T. 

U.S.A. 


Segre, Emilio 

U.S.A. 

1947 

Ainsworth 

English 

1882 

NcLsser 

German 

1919 

Rutherford 

English 

1918 

Rabe 

German 

1896 

Becqiierel 

French 

1908 

Rutherford, Geiger 

English 

1898 

Curie, Pierre 

French 

1898 

Curie, Marie 

Polish 

1905 

Einstein 

German 

1910 

Ehrlich 

German 

1945 

Waksman 

U.S.A. 

1908 . 

Gclmo 

German 

1934 

J>timagh 

German 

1940 

Roblin 

U.S.A. 

1938 

Ewhrs Phelps 

English 


P'osbinder, Waller 

U.S.A. 

183i 

Phillips 

English 

1746 

Roebuck 

English 

1950 

Finlay, et al 

U.S.A. 

1956 

Shockley, Brattain, 



Bardeen 

U.S.A 

1890 

Koch 

German 

1939 

Hahn Strassman 

German 


Bi>hr 

Danish 


Etetcin 

U.S.A. 


Fermi 

Italian 


P^.gram 

U.S.A. 


Wheeler 

U.S.A. 

1942 

Enrico Fermi 

Italian 


Szilard 

U.S.A., 

1954 

Bnders, John 

USA. 


Peebles, T. 

U.S.A. 

1955 

Sabin, Alb.E 

U.S.A. 

1933 

Salk, Jonas E. 

U.S.A* 

1796 

Jenner, Edw. 

English < 

1909 

Nicolle, J. 

French 


St 






THE SUPERLATIVES 


The Largest 


I Archipelago 
Desert 

I 

Tree, 

Palace 

Diamond mine 
Diamond 
Pearl 
j Bell 

i 

, Sewage disposal 
; plant 

Telescope 

Museum 
River(voIumc of 
water) 

i Dome 

I 

' Building 
I Delta 

I Indoor theatre 

Land animal 
^00 

Sculptures 

Single country 
P’resh-water lake 

I 

I I^am(capacity) 
Office building 


I Peninsula 
Island 

I Planetary body 


Indonesia, comprises 
more than 3,000 islands 
Sahara (Africa) 
3,500,000 sq. miles. 

Red Wood in Sequoia 
National Park, Califor¬ 
nia; Base 101 ft.;Height 
280 ft; Age 3,500 years. 
Vatican (Rome) 13^ 
acres with 1,400 rooms. 
At Kimberly, South 
Africa 

The Cullinan 
(over 1J lbs) 
Beresford-TTope Pearl 
(1,800 grams) 

Tsar Kolokol,Kremlin 
(Moscow) weighs about- 
193 tons 

Chicago Sewage System 
(U.S.A.) 

At Mt.Palomar,Califor¬ 
nia, diameter of reflec¬ 
tor is 200 inches. 
BritishMuseiim(Londcn) 

Amazon (South 
America)} 

Gol Gumbaz (Bijapur) 
144,ft. in exterior 
diameter. 

The Pyramid at Gizeh, 
Egypt. 

Sundarban Delta, 
(8,(X>0 sq.m.) 

Radio City Music Hall, 
New York, accomodate 
6,200 persons 
African elephant 
Kruger National Park 
(S. Africa) 

Mount Rushmore Nati¬ 
onal MemorialfU.S.A.) 
Brazil (3,286,270 sq.m.) 
Lake Superior (31,820 
sq.m.) 

Fort Peek (U.S.A.) 
125,628,000 cubic yards) 
Pentagon (U.S.A.) over 
34 acres, where 32,000 
people work daily;floor 
area approximately 
6,500000 sq.ft: ha? 17 
miles of corridor. 
Arabia 

Greenland^840,000sq.m) 
Jupiter 


The Highest 

Mountain peak Mount Everest(29,028ft) 

in thcHimalayan Ranges 

Dam Grand Dixcence, Swi¬ 

tzerland. 

Straight gravity ) Bhakra Dam(India) 

dam N 740 ft. 

Lake Lake Titicaca (Bolivia) 

12,507 ft. 

Active volcano Guallitiri (Chile), 

19,882 ft. 

Suspension bridge Royal George, Colorado 
(U.S.A)1053fi high. 

Country Tibet (average altitude 

16,000ft) 

Airfield LadakairfieM^'Kathmir) 

14,230ft. 


Statue 

Church 

Tower 

Lighthouse 

Building 


The Tallest 

Statue of Liberty(N.Y) 
From base of the pedes¬ 
tal the tcpof^orch 
305 ft. 

Ulm Cathedral »Ger) 
529 ft. high 

Tokyo Television Tower 
Bishop Rock (England), 
146 ft. high 

Empire State Building 
(102 stories, 1,250ft) 


The Biggest 

Ship Queen Elizabeth 

(83,673 tons) 

Deepest ocean Pacific Ocean(66030124) 

sq.m; depth upto37,782 

, 

Railway station Grand Central Terminal, 

New York wi;h 47 plat¬ 
forms. 

Park Yellowstone National 

Park(U.S.3,350sq.milcs) 

Stadium StrahovStadium(Prague) 

accommodates 240,000 
spectators. 

The longest 

Corridor Rameswaram Temple’s 

Corridor,4000 ft. 

Rly: platform Storvik(Swcden)2470 ft 

Man-made water "J Colorado Aquaduct. 

supply line 3 (U.S.)242miles 

River Nile (Egypt) 

Viaduct Lake Pontchartrain 

CausewayCLouisian, 
U.S.)withtotallenglliof 
23,83 miles. 






WNIST/f 


THE SUPERLATIVES 



Mine 

Hole 


New York Subways 
(Length 24.3 miles) 

St. Lawrence Shipway 
(U.S.& Canada),2,342 
m.long. 

Lower Zambesi (Africa), 
11,320 ft. 

The Deepest 

Ooregum Siection,Kolar 
Geld Fields, Mysore, 
nearly 10 000 ft. deep. 
An oil well of 15,279ft. 
Texas, U.S.) 

The Largest Dams 


Name 


Cubic yards 


Port Peck, U.S.A. 
Oahe, U.S.A. 

San Luis, U.S.A. 
Orovile, U.S.A. 
Mangla, Pakistan 
Garrison, U.S.A. 
Portage Mountain, 
Canada 

Nurek, U.S.S.R. 
Kiev, U.S.S.R. 
Gorky, U.S.S.R. 
Saddcl Aali, Aswan, 
U.A.R. 

Tabagua, Syria 
Fort Randall, U.S.A. 
Kakho\ka, U.S.S.R. 
Tsimlyansk, U.S.S.R. 


Kuibyshev (V.L.Lcnin) 


125,000,000 

92,000,000 

78,000,000 

78,000,000 

75,000,000 

66,500,000 

60,000,000 
58,900,000 
58,800 000 
58,000,000 

57,800,000 

52,300,000 

50,200,000 

46,600,000 

44,300,000 


U.S.S.R. 

Cochiti, U.S.A. 

South Saskatchewan, 

Canada 
Kremenchug, 

U.S.S.R. 

Dneprodzerzhinsk, 

U.SS.R. 

Beas, India 
Jari, Pakistan 
Volgograd (22nd Cong) 

U.S.S.R. 33,000.000 

Kingsley, U.S.A. 32,000,000 

Mica, Canada 30.000,000 


44,300,000 

40,00,000 

40,000,000 

36,300,000 

36,000,000 

34,500,000 

34,000,000 


Name 


Capacity 

acre-feet 


Owen Falls, Uganda 
Bratsk, U S S R. 
Kariba, Rhodesia 
Sacld-El-Aali(High 
Aswan) U.A.R. 
AkoS(>mbo, Ghana 
Manicouagan No. 5, 
F'anada 


166,000,000 

145,115,000 

130,000,000 

127,300,000 

120.000,000 


Year 


1940 

1960 

U.C 

U.C. 

U.C. 

1954 

u.r. 

U.C. 

U.C. 

1955 

U.C. 

U.C. 

1956 
1955 
1952 

1955 

U.C. 

U.C. 

1959 

U.^. 

U.C. 

U.C. 

1958 

1942 

U.C. 


U.C. Under construction 

The Greatest Man-made Lakes 


Year 


1954 

1961 

1959 

U.C 

1964 


115,000,000 U.C. 


Portage Mountain, 

Canada 62,000,000 

Krasnoyarfk, 

U.S.S.R. 59,400,000 

Kuibyshev, U.S.S.R. 47,000,000 

Bukhtarma, U.S.S.R. 43,000,000 
Irkutsk, U.S.S.R. 37,300,000 

Hoover, U.S.A. 32,500,000 

Tabaqa, Syria 31,600,000 

Volgograd (22nd Cong), 

U.S.S.R. 27,200,000 

Glen Canyon, U.S.A. 27,000,000 
Jupia, Brazil 2^,900,000 

Keban, Turkey 24,800,000 

Garrison, U.S.A. 24,500,000 

Iroquois, U.S.A. 

Canada 24,300,000 

Oahe, U.S.A. 23,600,000 

Rybinsk-Sheksna, 

U.S.S.R. 20,600,000 

Fort Peck, U.S.A. 19,400,000 

Mica, Canada 19,000,000 

Kenney, Canada 18,000,000 

Tsimlyanskaya, 

U.S.S.R. 17,700,000 



1958 : 
1963 
U.C. 
U.C. 
1854 

1959 

1960 

1941 

1940 

U.C. 

1952 

1952 


The Highest Himalayan Peaks 


Name Heig.it 

Everest 29,028 
Kanchan- 
Jungha 28,146 
Lhotse 27,890 
Makalu 27,824 
Cho-Oyu 26,967 
Annapurna 26,926 
Dhaulgiri 26,795 
Mansalu 26,656 
Nanga 

Parvat 26,629 
Nanda Devi 25,645 


Climbed on Expedit ion 

May, 1953 British 

May, 1955 British 
May, 1956 Swiss 
May, 1955 French 
Oct. 1954 Austrian 
June,1950 French 
May, 1960 Swiss 
May, 1956 Japanese 

July, 1955 Au^tro- 
German 
July, 1936 British- 
American 


The Longest Bridges 
(Length of waterway in feet) 


Lower Zambesi 

Africa 

11,320 

Storrsstrom 

Denmark 

10,500 

Tay 

Scotland 

10,290 

Sone 

India 

10,052 

Godavari 

India 

8,800 

Forth 

Scotland 

8,290 

Rio Salado 

Argentina 

6,700 

Golden Gate 

U.S.A. 

6,260 

Rio Dulce 

Argentina 

5,860 

Hardinge 

E. Pakistan 

5,380 1 

Victoria Ji bilee 

Canada 

5,320 

Moeidijk 

Netherlands 

4,700 

Brahmaputra 

India 

4,252 

Sydney Harbour 

N.S.W., Australia 

4120 

Jacques Cartier 

Canada 

3,890 

Queensboroiigh 

U.S. 

3,720 

Brooklyn 

U.S. 

3,450 

Tourn 

Poland 

3,290 

Quebec 

Canada 

3,210 


















SPACE FLIGHTS 1966 




I The following are the principal satellites 
and probes launched in 1966. Orbital dist- 
I ance closest to and farthest from earth is 
I'j shown in miles. The times represent the 
! durations of the orbits. 

^ Cosmos 104 (USSR) Jan. 7. This was th^ 
first of almost 30 of the Soviet Union’s catch¬ 
all satellite series to be launched during 1966* 
127-249 miles; 90.2 minutes. 

Lwia 9 (USSR) Jan. 31. The first soft" 
landing on the moon also sent back to earth 
pictures of the lunar surface. 

Essa 1 (U.S.) Feb. 3. The Environmental 
Science Services Administration successfully 
launched its first weather satellite. 432-521 
miles; 100.2 minutes. 

(France) Feb. 17. The third French 
satellite launched aboard a Diamant rocket, 
w^ still returning geodetic data at the end 
of 1966. 313-1711 miles; 118.6 minutes. 

Cosmos 110 (USSR) Feb. 22. Launched 
With two dogs (later recovered), this satellite 
gave rise to further speculation about Soviet 
i difficulties with manned space flight. 116-562 
miles; 95.3 minutes. 

£5.9^2 (U.S.) Feb. 28. This one completed 
the Weather Bureau’s global satellite storm 
patrol. 834-885 miles; 113.6 minutes. 

Venus Probe (USSR) March I (impact 
date). Whether it was intended as a lander 
or a flyby, its crash on Venus caused a furore 
about ‘‘contaminating the planet,” until 
me Russians announced that they had steri- 
Pzed the craft before launch. 

. III (USSR) March 1. Though its 

intentions were secret, some authorities sus¬ 
pect it may have been an attempted lunar 
probe. 

Gemini 8 (U.S.) March 16. The first real 
decking test in the series, flown by astro¬ 
nauts Neil A. Armstrong and David R. 
^cott, featured a spacewalk (as did the 
Succeeding four), w'as cut short by a short 
J-ircuif and landed after six and a half orbits 
^9-168 miles; 88.8 minutes. 

Luna 10 f USSR) March 31. The first space' 
Craft to orbit the moon, it carried a gamma- 
t*ay spectrometer but no cameras. 217-621 
miles (lunar orbit); 178 mins. 

0/40-1. (U.S.) April 8. After years of 
delay, the first Orbiting Astronomical Obser- 
Vaiorj' finally got into orbit, only to have 
ts batteries go dead after two days. 492-505 
n'iJes; 100.8 minutes. 


Moiniya Ic (USSR) April 25. At first it 
was thought to be a communications satellite, 
but a month later turned out to be a weather 
satellite as well. 310-24,544 miles; 11 hours 
50 minutes. 

Nimbus 2 (U.S.) May 15. The second in 
the series, larges t weather satellite ever laun¬ 
ched photographed everything from tropical 
storms to nighttime clouds. 684-734 miles; 
108.1 minutes. 

Surveyor 1 (U.S.) May 30. The first U.S. 
lunar soft-lander amazed everybody took 
11,150 pictures and kept going despite wild 
extremes of temperature. 

Gemmi 9 (U.S.) June 3. Thomas P. Sta¬ 
fford and Eugene A. Cernan spent almost 
exactly three days in orbit, rendezvoused 
but could not dock with a jury-rigged target 
called an Augmented Target Docking Adap¬ 
ter, tried but failed to test an elaborate back¬ 
pack intended to make easier walking and 
w'orking in space. 100-169 mi.es; 88.8 minu¬ 
tes. 

DGO-3 (U.S.) June 7 Some 21 experi¬ 
ments, the largest number yet for a U.S- 
scientific spacecraft, flew into a highly stret¬ 
ched elliptical orbit to study the atmosphere, 
the magnetosphere and space. 170-75,768 
miles; 48 hours 27.9 mins. 

iDCSP (U.S.) June 16. In a spectacular 
eight-in-one launch, the Initial Defense 
Communications Satellite Project was fired 
into slif^htly varying orbits, all working, 
20,930-21,200 miles; 1,341 minutes (data 
are approximate averages). 

PAGEOS tU.S.) June 23. A 100-foot 
metallic balloon, the PAssive GEOdetic Sate¬ 
llite was launched, then photographed from 
different positions to give super-accurate 
fixes on different points on earth. 2,607-2,662 
miles; 181.4 minutes. 

Cosmos 122 (USSR) June 25. The launch 
of this Soviet weather satellite was witnessed 
by possibly the first foreigner ever to visit the 
Soviet space complex at Baikonur—President 
Dc Gaulle of France. 

Gemini 10 (U.S.) July 18. In a razzledazzlc 
play, John W. Young and Michael Collins 
hooked up with oneAgena target, rode it to 
a new record altitude, dropped off and 
hooked up with another. i83-187 miles 
(initial orbit); 90 minutes (approx.). 

Lunar Orbiter 1 (U.S.) A,ug. 10. The first 
of its kind from this country cruised around 







SPACE FLIGHTS 1966 



In a mere 28 miles up, took 200 pic- 
id collected a variety of other data. 


I (USSR) Aug. 24. This time there 
were cameras. 


Geiiiini II (U.S.) Sept. 12. Docking pra¬ 
ctice went so smoothly that both Charles 
Conrad Jr. and Richard F. Gordon Jr. had 
a try at it, then Conrad set another altitude 
record—850 miles. 185-185 miles(initial orbit); 
90 minutes (approx.). 


Surveyor 2 (U.S.) Sept. 20. It got to the 
moon all right, but the retro-rocket timer 
failed and it crashed. 


Yantar 1 (USSR) Oct. 1. The first in a 
new series, number one carried a “gas 
plasma ion engine,’* was reportedly launched 
“to study the outlook for guided flight in the 
upper layers of the atmosphere.” 


camera systems (AVCS), it is still 
phing the entire world’s weather 
hours. 859-923 miles (initial orbit); 
minutes. 



Luna 12 (USSR) Oct. 22. Stil' another 
Russian orbitcr. 


Intel at 2 (U.S.) Oct. 26. Better known as 
Lani Bird, it failed to reach its desired syn¬ 
chronous orbit, which would have left it 
hovering over the Pacific; instead, settled 
for an ellipse that cuts down on its useful 
time by more than 60%. 2,069—23,3v6 miles* 
12 hours. 

l unar, Orbiter 2 (U.S.) Nov. 7. Returned 
“consistently high qiialitv” pi *tures of posu- 
bl'. Apollo landin;- sites. 


Essa l> (U.S.) Oct. 2. The first Tiros-type 
satellite equipped with two advanced vidicon 


NATIONAL DAYS 


Gc/;/// 7/ 12 (U.S.) Nov. lU The final shot 
of the seri?‘i pro\id d *he fir-t reall ' trot b’e- 
free '.'•■a.cwalk foe Edwin E. Aldrin Jr, as 
well as 4 deckings for pilot James A. Lovell 
Jr. Total U.S. time in space; 1,994.2 man¬ 
hours. 


Dote 

Country 

Occasion 

Jan. 1 

Cuba 

Liberation Day 

Jan. 1 

Sudan 

Independence Day 

Jan. 4 

Burma 

Independence Day 

Jan. 26 

Australia 

Australia Day 

ian. 26 

India 

Republic Day 

Feb. 4 

Ceylon 

Independence Day 

Feb. 6 

New - 



Zealand 

New Zealand Day 

Feb. 18 

Nepal 

National Day 

Feb. 25 

Kuwait 

Independence Day 

Mar. 3 

Morocco 

Throne Day 

Mar. 6 

Ghana 

National Day 

Mar. II 

Denmark 

Birthday of H.M. 
KmgFrederiklX 

Mar. 17 

Ireland 

St. Patrick’s Day 

Mar. 21 

Iran 

New Year’s Day 

Mar. 22 

Arab- 



League 

Anniversary Day 

Mar. 23 

Pakistan 

Pakistan Day 

Mar. 25 

Greece 

Independence Day 

April 4 

Hungary 

Liberation Day 

April 17 

Syria 

National Day 

April 26 

Tanzania 

National Day 

April 20 

Japan 

Birthday of H.M, 
The Emperor 

April 30 

Nether¬ 


lands 

Queen’s Birthday 


Date 

Country 

Occasion 

May 5 

Ethiopia 

Liberation Day 

May 9 

Czechoslo¬ 


May 11 

vakia 

National Day 

Laos 

Constitution Day 

May 17 

Norway 

Constitution Day 

May 25 

Argentina 

National Day 

May 25 

Jordan 

Independence Day 

May 27 

Afgha¬ 



nistan 

Independence Day 

June 2 

Italy 

Anniversary of the 
Foundation of the 
Italian Rep. 

June 10 

Britain 

Queen’s Official 
Birthday 

June 11 

Nepal 

Birthday of H.M. 
The King 

June 12 

Phili¬ 



ppine? 

Independence Day 

June 30 

Holy Sec 

Anniversary of the 
Coronation of His 
Holiness Pope 

Paul VI 

July I 

Canada 

Confederation 

July 4 

U.S.A. 

Independence Day 

July 5 

Venezuela 

Independence Day 

July M 

Mongolia 

People’s 

Revolution Day 

July 14 

France 

Taking of the 
Bastille 











misT/f), 


NATIONAL DAYS 


r I 




' Country 

Occasion 

July 

14 

Iraq 

Republic Day 

July 

18 

Spain 

National Day 

July 

20 

Colombia 

IndepcndenccDay 

July 

21 

Belgium 

National Day 

July 

22 

Poland 

National 




Liberation Day 

July 

23 

UA.R. 

National Day 

July 

28 

Peru 

Independence Day 

Aug. 

1 

Switzer- 

Anniversary of the 



land 

Founding of the 




Swiss Confeder¬ 




ation 

Aug. 15 

Democratic Anniversary of the 



People’s 

Korean People's 



Republic 

National Day; 



of Korea 

Liberation Day 

Aug. 

15 

India 

Independence Day 

Aug. 15 

Republic 




of Korea 

IndependenceDa> 

Aug. 17 

Indonesia 

Independence Day 

Aug. 23 • 

Rumania 

Liberation Day 

Aug. 25 

Uruguay 

National Day 

Aug. 31 

Malaysia 

Malaysia Day 

Sep. 

2 

Democratic 



Republic of Proclamation of 



Viet-Nam 

Independence 

Sep. 

7 

Brazil 

Independence Day 

Sep. 

9 

Bulgaria 

National 




Liberation Day 

Sep. 

9 

Democratic Anniversaiy ofthe 



People's 

Founding of the 



Republic 

Democratic 



of Korea 

People’s Republic 




of Korea 

Sep. 

16 

Me.xico 

Independence Day 

Sep. 

18 

Chile 

Independence Day 

Sep. 

23 

Saudi 




Arabia 

National Day 

Oct. 

1 

Nigeria 

Independence Day 



Date Country Occasion 


Oct. 1 

China 

The National Day 
of the People’s 
Republic of China 

Oct. 9 

Uganda 

Independence Day 

Oct. 21 

Sudan 

Anniversary of 21st 
October Revolution 

Oct. 26 

Austria 

National Day 

Ocl. 26 

Iran 

Birthday cf H.l.M 
The Shahanshah 

Oct. 29 

Turkey 

Anniversary of the 
Declaration of the 
Republic 

Nov. 1 

Algeria 

National Day 

Nov. 1 

Republic of Anniversary of the 
Viet-Nam Revolution 

Nov. 2 

Ethiopia 

Coronation of 
H.l.M. The 
Emperor 

Nov. 7 & 8 

U.S.S.R. 

Anniversary of 1 he 


Great October 
Socialist Revolu¬ 
tion in the U.S.S.R. 


Nov. 9 

Cambodia 

National 

Independence Day 

Nov. 11 

Sweden 

King's Birthday 

Nov. 14 

Jordan 

Birthday of hir 
Majesty King 
Hussein 

Nov. 15 

Belgium 

Royal Dynar tyDay 

Nov. 22 

Lebanon 

National Day 

Nov. 29 

Yugoslavia 

Proclamation of the 
Federal People’s 
Republic of 
Yugoslavia 

Nov. 29 

Albania 

National Day 

Dec. 5 

Thailand 

King’s Birthday 

Dec. 6 

Finland 

Independence Day 


NOBEL LAUREATES 


History. Alfred B. Nobel, inventor of 
dynamite, who died on Dec. 10, 1896, be¬ 
queathed £ 90,00,000, the interest to be 
distributed yearly to those who bad most 
benefited mankind during the preceding year. 

Awards for physics and chemistry are 
niade by the Swedish Academy of Science; 
medicine or physiology by tlie Stockholm 
F aculty of Medicine; literature by the Swe¬ 
dish Academy of Literature; peace by five 
persons elected by the Norwegian Parliament 
'^Storlingh The Fund is managed by a board 
of directors, the head of \shich is appointed 
by the Swedish government. 

The founder stipulated that “no considera¬ 
tion whatever shall be paid to the nationality 


of the candidates—the most deserving be 
awarded the prize, whether of Scandinavian 
origin or not.” Nationality at time of the 
award is given. In case of changed citizen¬ 
ship, nation of birth is added. 

Abbreviations. A. American; Arg: Argen¬ 
tine; Austi: Auftralian; Aus: Austrian; 
B: Belgian; Br: British; Can; Canadian; 
Ch: Chilean; Chin: Chinese; Cz: Czecho¬ 
slovak ; D: Dutch; Dn: Danish; F: French: 
Fin: Finnish; G: German; Gr. Greek: 
Hun: Hungarian; Icc: Iceland; Ind: Indian; 
Ir: Irish; Is: Isrcal; T: Italian: J: Japanese; 
N: Norwegian; Nl: Netherlands; P: Polish; 
Port: Portuguese; R: Russian: So. A: South 
Africa; Sp: Spanish; Swe: Swedish; Swi: 
Swiss; Y: Yugoslavia. 






Physics 


Chemistry 


Medicine and physiology Literature 


Peace 



1901 Wilhelm K. Rontgen (G) Jacobuse H. Van’t Hoff Emil A von Behring (G) Rene F.A. Sully Pnidho- 

(D) mme(F) 

1902 H.A. Lorentz & P. Zeeman Emil Fischer (G) Sir Ronald Ross (Br) Theodor Mommsen (G) 

J903 H.A. Becquerel (F); Pierre Svante A. Arrhenius(Swe) Niels R. Finsen (Dn) Bjornstjerne Bjornson 

and Marie Curie (F); born (N) 

Poland 

IW Lord Rayleigh (Br) Sir William Ramsay(Br) Ivan P. Pavlov (R) F. Mistral (F) J.Echeg- 

aray (Sp) 

1905 Phillipp Lenard (G) Adolf von Baeyer (G) Robert Koch (G) Henryk Sienkiewicz (P); 

1906 Joseph J. Thomson (Br) Henri Moissan (F) C. Golgi (1); S. Ramony Giosue Carducci (I) 

Cajal (Sp) 

1907 Albert A. Michelson (A) Eduard Bucliner (G) Charles L.A. Laveran(F) Rudyard Kipling (Br.) 

^908 Gabriel Lippmann (F) Ernest Ruther Ford (Br.) Paul Ehrlich (G); E. Rudolf Eucken (G) 

Metchnikoff (F); born 
Russia. 

1909 Guglielmo Marconi (I); Wilhelm Ostwald (G) Theodor Kocher (Swi.) Seima Lagerlof (Swe) 

Ferdinand Braun (G.) 


1910 

Johannes D. Van der Waals 
(D.) 

Otto Wallach (G.) 

Albrecht Kossel (G.) 

Paul Heyse (G.) 

1911 

Wilhelm Wien (G.) 

Marie Curie (F.), 
born Poland 

Allver GuUstrand (Swe.) 

Maurice Maeterlinck (B.) 

1912 

Gustaf Dalen (Swe.) 

V. Grignard & P. 

Sabatier (F.) 

Alexis Carrel (A.), 
bom France 

Gerhart Hauptmann (G.) 

1913 

H. Kamerlingh Onnes (D.) 

Alfred Werner (Sw’i.) 

Charles Richet (F.) 

Rabindranath Tagore 
(Ind.) 

1914 

M. vonLaue (G.) 

T.W. Richards (A.) 

R. Barany (Ai’S.) 

Not awarded 

1915 

W.H. Bragg & W.L. 

Bragg (Br.) 

Richard Willstatter (G.) 

Not awarded 

Remain Rolland (F.) 

1916 

Not awarded 

Not awarded 

Not awarded 

Vemer von 

Heidenstam (Swe.) 


H.Dunant (Swi); Fred. 
Passy (F) 

E. Ducommun & A- 
Gobat (Swi) 

Sir William R. Cremer 
(Br) 

Institute of International 
Law 

Bertha von Sultner(Aus) 
Theodore Roosevelt(A) 

E.T. Moneta (1); L.Reir 
ault (F) 

Klas P. Arnoldson(Swe.); 
Frcderik Bajer (Dn) 

Aug. M.E. Beernaerl(B); 
Baron dc Constant do 
Rebecque d’ Estournelles 
(F.) 

International Peace 
Bureau (Swi.) 

T.M.C. Asser(D.); 
A.H.Fried (Aus.) 

Elihu Root (A.) 

Henri La Fontaine (B.) 

Not awarded 
Not awarded 


Not awarded 











G. Barkia (Br.) 

Max Piunck (G.) 
Johannes Stark (G.) 

1920 C. Guillaume (Swi.) 

1921 Albert Einstein (G.) 


Not awarded 

Fritz Haber (G. ) 

Not awarded 
WaltherNernst (G.) 
Frederick Soddy vBr.) 


1922 Niels Bohr (Dn.) 


Francis W. Aston (Br.) 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 


Robert A. Millikan (A.) 

Karl M-G. Siegbahn (Sw'e.) 
James Franck & 

Gustav Hertz (G.) 

Jean B. Perrin (F.) 


Fritz Pregi (Aus.) 

Not awarded 

Richard Zsigmondy (G.), 

born in Austria 

Theodor Svedberg (Swe.) 


1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


Arthur Compton (A.); 
ChasT.R. Wilson (Br.) 
Owen W. Richardson (Br.) 
Prince Louis V. de Broglie 
(F.) 

Sir Chandrasekhara 
V. Raman (Ind.) 

Not awarded 

Werner Heisenberg (G.) 


Heinrich Wieland (G.) 

Adolf Windaus (G.) 
Arth. Harden (Br.); H. 
von Euler-Chelpin 
(Swe.), German born 
Hans Fischer (G.) 

Carl Bosch & Friedrich 
Bergius (G.) 

Irving Langmuir (A.) 


1933 P.A.M. Dirac (Br.); Not awarded 

Erwin Schroedinger (Aus.) 

1934 Not awarded Harold C. Urey (A.) 


1935 James Chadwick (Br.) 


Frederic and Irene 
JoUot-Curie (F). 


Not aw'arded 

Not awarded 
Jules Bordet (B.) 

A. Krogh (Dn.) 

Not awarded 

A.V. Hill(Br.); 

O. Meyerhof (G.) 
Frederick G. Banting & 

J.R. Macleod (Can.) 
Willem Einthoven (D.) 
Not awarded 


Johan Fibiger '.Dn.) 

J. Wagner Jauregg (Aus.) 

Charles Nicolle (F.) 

Sir Frederick G. Hopkins 
(Br.); Christiaan 
Eijkman (D.) 

Karl Landstciner (A.); 
born Austria 
Otto Warburg (G.) 

Sir Charles S. 

Sherrington & E.D. 
Adrian (Br.) 

Thomas H. Morgan(A.) 

G. H. Whipple G, R. 
Minot&W.P. Murphy(A.) 
Hans Spemann (G.) 


K. Gjcllcrup & 

H. Pontoppidan (Dn.) 
Not awarded 
Carl Spittelcr (Swi.) 
Knut Hamsun (N.) 
Anatole France (F.) 

Jacinto Benavente (Sp.) 


International Red 
of Geneva. 

Not awarded 
Woodrow Wilson (A.) 

L. Bourgeois (F.) 
K.H. Branting (Swe.); 
Chr. Lange (N.) 
Fridtjof - Nansen (N.) 



William B. Yeats (Ir.) Not awarded 


Wladyslaw Reymont (P.) 
George Bernard Shaw 
(Br.) 

Grazia Deledda (I.) 

Henri Bergson (F.) 

Sigrid Undest (N.) 
Thomas Mann (G.) 


Not awarded 
C.G. Dawes (A.); 

(Sir Austen) 
Chamberlain (Br.) 
Arist. Briand (F.); 

G. Stresemann (G.) 
Ferdinand Buison (F.); 
Ludwig Quiddc (G.) 
Not awarded 
Frank B. Kellogg (A.) 


Sinclair Lewis (A.) 

Erik A. Karlfeldt (Swe.) 
John Galsworthy (Br.) 


Nathan Soderblom (Swe) 

N.M. Butler & Jane 
Addams (.A.) 

Not awarded 


Ivan Bunin (F) 
born Russia 
Luigi Pirandello (1) 

Not awarded 


Sir Norman Angell (Br.) 
Arthur Handerson (Br. 
Carl von Ossietzky (G.) 
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Physics 


Chemistry 


Medicine and physiology 


Literature 


Peace 




rl D. Anderson (A.); 
Victor F. Hess (Aus.) 

19T7 Clinton J. Davisson (A.); 
G. P. Thomson (Br.) 

1938 Enrico Fermi U.) 

1939 E. O. Lawrence (A). 

1943 Otto Stern (A.) 

1944 Isador Issac Rabi (A.) 

1945 Wolfgang Pauli (Aus.) 

1946 Percy W. Bridgman (A.) 

1947 Sir Edward Appleton(Br.) 

1948 Patrick M.S. BlackettfBr.) 

1949 Hideki Yukaw'a (J). 


Peter J. VV. Debye {NL) Sir Henry H. Dale vBr.); Eugene O Neill (A.) 
Otto Loewi (Aus.) 

WalterN. Haworth fBr.); Albert von Szent- 
Paul Karler (Swn.) Gyorgyl (Hun.) 

Richard Kuhn (G.) Corneille Heymans (B.) 


Carlos de S. Lamas(Arg.) 


Gerhard Domagk (G.) 


Roger Martin du Gard Viscount Cecil of Chel- 

(F.) Wood (Br.) 

Pearl Buck (A). Nansen Internatl Office 

for Refugees at Geneva) 

Frans Ecmil 

Sillanpaa (Fin). Net awarded 

Not awarded Not awarded 


A. Butenandt (G.) 

L. Ruzicka (Swi.) 

Georg von Hevesy (Hun.) Edward Doisy (A.); 

Henrik Dam (Dn.) 

Otto Hahn (G.) Joseph Erlanger & 

Herb. Gasser (A.) 

Artturi Virtanen fFin.) Sir Alexander Fleming Gabriela Mistral (Lucila Cordell 
& Sir Howard W.FIorey Godoy Alcayaga) (Cb.) 

(Br.); Ernst Boris 
Chain (G.) 

James B. Sumner, John Herman J Muller (A.) 

H. Northrop & Wendell 

M. Stanley (A.) 

Sir Robert Robinson(Br.) Carl F. and Gerty T. 

Cori (A.), born in Cze¬ 
choslovakia; Bernardo 
Houssay (Arg.) 

Arne Tiselius (Swe.) Paul Mueller (Swi.) 


Johannes V. Jensen (Dn.) Internationa) Red Cross 
of Geneva. 

Hull (A.) 


Herman Hesse (Swi.), John R. Mott & Emily 
bom in German G. Batch tA.) 


1950 Cecil Frank Powell (Br.) 


1951 Sir John Cockcroft (Br.); 
Ernest T. S. Walton (Ir.) 

1952 Felix Bloch & Edward 
Mills Purcell (A.) 

1953 Fritz Zernike (D.) 


Andre P. G. Gide (F.) American Friends Ser¬ 
vice Committee 
(Quakers) & Friends 
Ser\'ice Council, London 
Thomas Stearns Eliot Not awarded 
(Br.), American born. 

William F. Giauque(A.) Walter R. Hess (Swi.); William Faulkner (A.) Lord Boyd Orr (Br.) 

Antonio C. A. F. E. 

Moniz (Port). , ^ , /a x 

Otto Diels & Kurt Adler Philip S. Hench & Bertrand Russell (Br.) Ralph J. Bunchc (A.) 

fG.) Edward C. Kendall (A.); 

Tadeus Reichstein(Swi.) 

Edwin M. McMillan & Max Theiler (So.A.) Par Lagerkvist (Swe.) Leon Jouhaux (F.) 

Glenn T. Seaborg (A.) . aiu . o ttn 

Archer J. P. Martin & Selman A. Waksman(A), Franco Maunsac (F.) Albert Schweitzer vF.) 

Richard L.M. Syngc(Br.) born in Ukraine , ^ x ^ ^ ^ u i 

Herman Staudinger (G.) Fritz A. Lipmann (A ) Winston Churchill (Br.) Gen. George C. Majshal 
& Hans A. Krebs (Br.), (^d 

both German born 
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.X Born (Br.), German- 
rn & Walter Bothe (G.) 


Linus Pauling (A.) 



lykarp Kusch & Wi 11 is 

E. Lamp (A.) 

Vincent du Vigneaud(A.) 

1956 

William Schocklcy, Walter 
H. Brattain & John 
Bardeen (A.) 

Sir Cyril N. Hinshcl- 
wood (Br.): Nikolai N. 
Semenov(R). 

1957 

Chen Ning Yang&Tusung 
Dao Lee (Chin). 

Sir .\lexandcr Todd (Br.) 

1958 

Pavel A. Cherenkov, Igor 
E. Tamm Sc Ilya M. Frank 

(R-) 

Frederick Sanger (Br.). 

195 V 

Emilio Segre lA.), born 
Italy; Owen Chamberlain 
(A.) 

Jcroslav Heyrovsky {Cz.) 

1960 

Donald A. Glaser (A.) 

Willard F. Libby (A.) 

1961 

Robert Hofstadrer (A.); 
Rudolf L. Mossbaucr (G.) 

Melvin Calvin (A.) 

1962 

Lev Davidovich Landau 
(R.) 

John C. Kendrew (Br.); 
MaxF. PerutzfBr.) 
Austrian-born 

196.^ 

Eugene B. Wigner (A.), 
Hungarian born; Maria 
Geeppert Mayer (A.) Sc J. 
Hans D. Jensen (G.) 

Karl Ziegler (G.) & 

Giulio Natta (1.) 

1964 

Charles H. Townes (A.); 
Nikolai Basov (R.) & 
Alexander Prokhorov (R.) 

Dorothy Crowfoot 
Hodgkin (Br.) 

1965 

Ricliard P. Feynman (A.): 
Julian S. Shwinger (A.); 
Shinichcro Tomonaga (J.) 

Robert Burns Woodward 
(A.) 

1966 

Alfred Kasl’er(F.) 

kobcri S. Mullikcn (A.) 


Thomas H. Weller, Fre¬ 
derick C. Robbins & 
Jchn F. Enders (A.) 
Hugo Theorell (Swe.) 


Ernest Hemingway ^A.) 


Halldor Kiljan Laxness 
(Ice) 


The office of the Unite 
Nations Commissioner 
for Refugees 



Not awarded 


Dickinson W. Richards, Juan Ramon Jimenez Not awarded 
Jr. tA.), Andre F. Cour- (Puerto Rico) born in 
nand (A;. Werner Spain 

Forssmann (G.) 

Daniel Bovct H), born Albert Camus (F.) Lester B. Pearson (Can) 

in Switzerland 

George W. Beadle, Boris Pasternak (R.) Rev. Dominique Georges 
Edward L. Tatum & Pire (B.) 

Joshua Ledcrbcrg (A.) 

Scvero Ochoa (A.), born Salvatore Quasimodo(I). Philip John Noel-Baker 
Sp: Arthur Kornberg(A.) fBr.) 


Sir Macfarlane Burnet Alexis Lcger 
(Austl); Peter Brian (St. John Perse) (F.) 
Medawar (Br.) 

George von Bekesy (A.) Ivo Andric (Y). 
Hungarian born 

Francis HC Crick IBr.); John Steinbeck (A.) 
James D. Watson vA.) ; 

Maurice H.F. Wilkins 
(Br.) 

Alan Lloyd Hodgkin (Br); Giorgos Scteriadcs ^Gr.) 
Andrew Fielding Huxley 
(Br.) & John C. Ecclcs 
(Ausil.) 

Conrad E. Block (A.); Jcan-Paul C. A. Sartre (F) 

Feodor Lynen (G.) 


Albert John Luthiil 
(So.A.) 

DagHammarskjoldfSwe), 
posthumously 
Linus C. Pauling (A) 


International Red Cross 
& League of Red Cross 
Societies 

Dr. Martin Luther King 
(A.) 


Francois Jacob; Andre Mikhail Sholokliov (R.) United Nations 
Lwoir & Jacques Monod, Children s Fund 

all French 

Charles B. Huggins (A.); Siiamucl Yosef Agnon Not awarded 
Francis Peyton Rous (A) (Is.) & Nelly Sachs (Swe.) 
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SPORTS AND GAMES 


OLYMPIC GAMES 

The Olympic Games is the eldest orga¬ 
nised sports [known. It ran continuously 
every four years for at least 1200 years in 
ancient Greece from 776.B.C. to 394 A.D. 
Tlie games were conducted as a religious 
celebration. The Olympic Sports progra¬ 
mme was held for five days with two addi¬ 
tional days for religious ceremonies. One 
great achievement of the Olympics was that 
peace was declared all over the Greek 
world during the Olympic Year.^ ^ 

Modern Olympic Games, Thrilled by tne 
romance and glciy of the Olympic spirit 
of drawing people together through sports, 
a French noble man, Baron Pierre Couber- 
tin pioneered modem Olympic Games on 
the same lines as the ancient games. The 
first of the series in modern times was held 


in Greece in 1896 and from that time on¬ 
wards it was moved every four years to 
major cities of the world. The sportr orga¬ 
nizations in every country in the world sen Q 
their best athletes to the Olympics. The only 
eligibility requirernents are (l)the competi¬ 
tors should be citizens of a country; '2) 
ihey must be amateurs. At present the 
sports programme included in the Olympics 
are athcletics, boxing, canoeing, cycling, 
equestrian events, fencing, gymnastics, the 
modern pentathlon, rowing and sculling, 
shooting, swimming and diving, wrestling, 
yachting, weight-lifting, basketball, hockey, 
soccer, volley-ball, winter games, judo. 
Mexico has been selected as the venue for 
1968 o’ympaics. Modern Olympic Games 
were held in the following places: (In 1916, 
1940 and 1944 Olympic Carnes were not 
held): 


Country and town where 
Olympics held 


Year 


Number of Unofficial 

countries champions 

participated 


Greece 

France 

U.S.A. 

England 

Sweden 

U.S.A. 

France 

Netherlands 

U.S.A. 

Germany 

England 

Finland 

Australia 

Italy 

Japan 


Athens 

1896 

13 

Greece 

Paris 

1900 

16 

France 

St. Louis 

1904 

7 

U.S.A. 

London 

1908 

22 

England 

Stockholm 

1912 

27 

Sweden 

Antwerp 

1920 

26 

U.S.A. 

Paris 

1924 

45 

U.S.A. 

Amsterdam 

1928 

46 

U.S.A. 

Los Angeles 

.932 

39 

U.S.A. 

Berlin 

1936 

51 

Germany 

London 

1948 

59 

U.S.A. 

Helsinki 

1952 

69 

U.S.A. 

Melbourne 

1956 

73 

U.S.A. 

Rome 

1960 

85 

U.S.S.R. 

Tokyo 

1964 

—- 

U.S.S.R. 


First Prize Winners at Tokyo Olympics , 1964 - Athletics. 
Men 


100 Metres 
200 Metres 
400 Metres 
800 Metres 
1500 Metres 

3000 Metres steeple chase 
5000 Metres 
iO^. Metres 
Mafathbn 
20 KM Walk 
50 KM Walk 
110 Mcircb Hurdles 


R. Hayes 
Henry Carr 
M. Larrabee 
Peter Snell 
Peter Snell 

G. Roelants 
R. Schul 
W. Mills 
Abebe Bikila 
K. Mathews 
A. Pamich 

H. Jones 


United States 
United States 
United States 
New Zealand 
New Zealand 
Belgium 
United States 
United States 

Britain 

Italy 

United States 


10.0 s. 

20.3 s. 

45.1 s. 

Im 45.1 s. 

3m 38.1 s. 

8m 30.8 s. 

13m 48.8 s. 

28m 24.4 s. 

2h 12m 11.2 s. 
Ih 29m 34.0 s. 
4h Urn 12.4 s* 
13.6 s. 















Itres Hurdles 
Jtrcs Relay 
, letres Relay 
^ Jump 
Broad Jump 
Hop step and Jump 
Pole Vault 
Hammer Throw 
Discus Throw 
Javelin Throw 
Shot Put 
Decathlon 


100 Metres 
200 Metres 
400 Metres 
800 Metres 
80 Metres Hurdles 
High Jump 
Long Jump 
Shot Put 
Discus Throw 
Javelin Throw 
Pentathlon 
4 X 100 Metres 


100 Metres Freestyle 
400 Metres Freestyle 
1,500 Metres Freestyle 
200 Metres Backstroke 
200 Metres Breast stroke 
200 Metres Butterfly 
400 Metres Ind. Medley 
4 X 100 Metres Freestyle 
4 X 200 Metres Freestyle 
4x 100 Metres Medley 
Hi^board 
Spring Board 


100 Metres Freestyle 
400 Metres F’reestylc 
100 Metres Backstroke 
200 Metres Breaststroke 
100 Metres Butterfly 
400 Metres Ind. Medley 
4x 100 Metres Freestyle 
4 x 100 Metres Medley 
Highboard 
Springboard 


Flyweight 
Bantamweight 
Light weight 
Lt. Welterweight 
Welter weight 
Featherweight 
Lt Mid4Hl Uwht 
Mfddlp weight 
Lt. Heavy v/eiglU 
Heavy weight 
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/^23 

W. Cawley 

United States 

49 6sISL 


United States 

39.0 s. 


United States 

3m 0.7 s. 

V. Brumcl 

Soviet Union 

r 1 

L. Davies 

Britain 

26’ 5 2” 

Joszef Schmidt 

Poland 

55’ 3 F’ 

F. Hansen 

United States 

16’ 9” 

R. Klim 

Soviet Union 

228’ 9 5 ” 

A1 Oerter 

United States 

200’ 1 F’ 

P. Nevala 

Finland 

271’ 2 - 

D. Long 

United Slates 

66’ 8 r’ 

W. Holdorf 

Germany 

7887 points. 

Women 

W. Tyus 

United States 

11.4 s. 

E. Meguire 

United States 

23.0 s. 

B. Cuthbert 

Australia 

52.0 s. 

A. Packer 

Britain 

2 m. 1.1 s. 

K. Balzer 

Germany 

10.5 s. 

1. Balas 

Rumania 

6’ 2” 

M. Rand 

Britain 

22’ 2” 

T. Press 

Soviet Union 

59’ 6 ” 

T. Press 

Soviet Union 

187’ 10 4” 

M. Penes 

Rumania 

198’7 i” 

1. Press 

Soviet Union 

5,246 pts. 

Poland 


43.6 S. 

Swimming - {Men) 


D. Schollander 

United States 

53.4 s. 

D. Schollander 

United States 

4m. 12.2 s. 

R. Windle 

Australia 

17m. 1.7 s. 

J. Graef 

United States 

2m. 10.3 s. 

I.O’ Brien 

Australia 

2m. 27.8 s. 

K. Berry 

Australia 

2 m. 6.6 s. 

R. Roth 

United States 

4m.45.4 s. 


United States 

3m.32.2 s. 


United States 

7m.52.l s. 


United States 

3m.58.4 s. 

R. Webster 

United States 

148.58 pts 

K. Sitzberger 

United States 

159.90 pts 

Swimming - ( Women) 


D. Fraser 

Australia 

59.5 s. 

V. Ducnkel 

United States 

4.m 43.3 s. 

C. Ferguson 

United States 

67.7 s. 

r. Prozumenshchikova 

Soviet Union 

2m 46.4 s. 

S.Stouder 

United States 

Im 4.7 s. 

D. deVarona 

United States 

5m 18.7 s. 


United States 

4m 3.8 s. 

L. Bush 

United States 

4m 33.9 s. 

United States 

99.80 ptf. 

Engel 

Germany 

145.00 pts. 

Boxing 

F. Atzori 

Italy 


T. Sakurai 

Japan 


J. Gnidzieu 

Poland 


J. Kulej 

Poland 


M. Kaiprz> k 

Poland 


S. Stepashkin 

Soviet Union 


B. Laqutio 

Soviet Union 


V. Popcnchenko 

Soviet Union 


C. Pinto 

Italy 


J. Frazier 

United States 
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_letrcs Sprint 

1,000 Metres Time Trial 
2,000 Metres Tandem 
Team Pursuit 
Ind. Pursuit 
Road Time Trial 
Road Race 


Cycling 

G. Pctlcnclla 
P. Sercu 

J. Duller 
M. Zen in 


Italy 

Belgium 

Italy 

Germany 

Czechoslovakia 

Netherlands 

Italy 




Im. 9.59 s. 


2h. 26m. 3l.l9s 
4h. 39m. 51.63s 


Tokyo Olympics medals tally. Figures 
are not presen'ed as a ranking list but mer¬ 
ely as a record of medals won; in brackets 
are totals for 1960 games. 


Country Goli Silver Bronze Total 


Soviet Union 

30 

31 

35 

96 

United States 

36 

26 

28 

90 

Germany 

10 

22 

18 

50 

Japan 

16 

5 

8 

29 

Italy 

10 

10 

7 

27 

Poland 

7 

6 

10 

23 

HungaiY 

10 

7 

5 

22 

Australia 

6 

2 

10 

18 

Britain 

4 

12 

2 

18 

France 

1 

8 

6 

15 

Czeckoslovakya 5 

6 

3 

14 

Rumania 

2 

4 

6 

12 

Bulgaria 

3 

5 

2 

10 

Netherlands 

2 

4 

4 

10 

Sw'cdcn 

2 

2 

4 

8 

Denmark 

2 

1 

3 

6 

Turkey 

2 

1 

3 

6 

Finland 

3 

0 

2 

5 

New Zealand 

3 

0 

2 

5 

Yugoslavia 

2 

I 

2 

1 

5 

Canada 

1 

2 

4 

Switzerland 

I 

2 

I 

0 

4 

J 

J 

] 

Bahamas 

1 

0 

Ethiopia 

India 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

South Korea 

0 

2 

1 

3 

Trinidad 

0 

1 

“) 

1 

3 

T unisia 

0 

I 

2 

Iran 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Cuba 

0 

1 

0 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Argentina 

Pakistan 

0 

0 

1 

J 

0 

0 

Philippines 

0 

I 

0 

Brazil 

0 

0 

I 

1 

Ghana 

0 

0 

1 

I 

Eire 

0 

0 

J 

1 

1 

1 

Kenya 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Mexico 

0 

0 

1 

Nigeria 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Uruguay 

0 

0 


Olympic movement in India. Although 
games have been played in India from time 
immemorial, the first original attempt to 
put the cpuniry on the Olympic map ot the 
world was not made until the early twen¬ 
ties of the current century. At the first All 


India Athletic Meet held at Delhi in 1924, 
an eight-man athletic team was selected and 
sent to Paris to participate in the VllI thOly- 
mpiad. (Unofficially India was represented 
at the 1920 Olympiad by four athletes and 
two wrestlers selected and sent by SirDo- 
rabTata.) After the second All India Ath¬ 
letic Meet in 1927 held at Calcutta the 
Indian Olympic Association was formed 
with Sir Dorab Tata as President and Dr. 
Neohren as Secretary. Sir Dorab Tata was 
succeeded by the late Maharaja of Patiala 
as President. After his death in 1938 the pre¬ 
sent Maharaja of Patiala Yadavindra Singh 
became President. In 1959 Raja Bhalinder 
Singh succeeded his brother as President in 
which office he still continues. Since 1924 
India has been regularly participating in aP 
the Olympic Games in the various activities 
such as athletics, hockey, football, wrestling, 
swimming, w'cight lifting and rifle shooting. 

COMMONWEALTH GAMES 

The eighth British Empire and Common 
wealth Games ended in Kingston on August 
13, 1966 after eight days of competition 
during which 13 swimming and one track 
world records were broken. More thanlOOO 
athletes from 35 countries took part in the 
Games, organised every four years on the 
Olympic lines. In 1970 Edinburgh will be 
the host. 

New world records at Kingston Games. 
Swimmers, mostly Australian, Canadian and 
British, churned thirteen world records out 
of the brilliantly floodlit games pool. The 
Australian men’s 4x220 yards freestyle team 
pierced the eight minutes barrier with a wi¬ 
nning time of7m.59.5s. M. Wenden gave 
them a great start with a first legin lm.57.3.,. 
which set a world 220 yards record in itself. 
Canadian women’s 4 x 110 yards freestyle 
team set a world mark of 4m. 10.8s Engl and 
won the gold medal in the women’s 440yards 
medley swimming relay breaking the world 
record with a time of 4 m.40.6s. Peter Rey¬ 
nolds of Australia won the 440 yards men’.s 
individual swimming medley clocking 4 m. 
50.8s. Reynold’s time bettered the previous 
world mark of 4 m. 51.0s. set by Ted Stick¬ 
les of the U.S. in 1962. This 20-ycar-oId Au¬ 
stralian ail-foUbder, set his third world record 
at the Games in winning his second gold 
medal on successive days. He cut one and 
a half seconds off his own world mark in 
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'the 220 yards backstroke final in 
's. Kathy Wainwright of Australia 
rhew wcrld record in the first heat of the 
women's 440 yards frec-slyle. She recorded 
4m.38.8s. Ivan O' Brien of Australia slashed 
2.6 seconds off the men's 220 yards breast 
stroke record held by East German Ernst 
Hcnninger, clocking 2m.28.0s. The Australian 
TV technician, an Olympic gold medalist 
clocked I m.8.2s in 110 yards breast stroke 
to equal his world record, Olympic 1500 
metres champion, Windle, continued Austr¬ 
alia’s devastating run of swimming succes 
by taking fhc men’s 440 yards freestyle in the 
world record time of 4 m. 15.0s. The previ¬ 
ous record, set by John Konrads of Aus¬ 
tralia, had stood for six years at 4m.15.9s. 
The only world hecord in Athletics went to 
the Trinidad and Tobago team. They beat 
the men’s 4x400 yards relay record. 


New Games records at Kingston. Gi^^ 
Slattery of England broke the Common¬ 
wealth Garnes women’s 200 yards bre- 
ast stroke swimming record bv clocking 2m. 
49.7s. The previous record 'set by Anita 
Lonsbrough (England) at the 1960 Perrli 
games was 2m.51.7s. Australia’s Wenden 
shattered the men's 110yardsfreestyle record 
when he splashed to victory in 54 seconds in 
a qualifying heat. The former record,held 
jointly by R. McGregor (Scotland) and R. 
Pound(Canada) was 55.8s. Linda Ludgrove 
of England set a new games record by win¬ 
ning her 110 yards backstroke heat in Im. 
9.0s. An English girl, Susan Williams shatt¬ 
ered the game’s best with a 5m.35.7s, swim 
in the 440 yards individual medley. Trinidad 
^'yclist Roger Gibbon set up a new games 
and hemisphere record in the 1,000 metres 
•sprint event of the cycling championships. 


Natali Temu of Kenya in his sensJkid^ 
al victory over Ron Clarke in the six mile 
race set up a new games record of 27m 
14.6 s which is only three seconds short of 
the world mark. NewZealander Roy Will¬ 
iams broke his own record of 7270 points 
in the decathlon event. John Fitzsimons of 
England inscribed his name in the Javelin 
record book with a soaring throw of 261'9”. 
Noel Clough of S Australia set up a new 
record of Im.46.9s. in the men’s 880 yards 
final. He clipped 7/lOths of a second off New 
Zealander Peter Snell's record. Lynn Davies 
of Wales the Olympic Champion won the 
long Jump gold medal with a new games 
record performance cf 26’2^”. This beat 
his own record set up at Perth in 1962 by 
10.^ “ Samuel Igun of Nigeria won the gold 
medal in the triple jump with games record 
of53’9J.” Kenyan all-rounder Keino com¬ 
pleted the one mile event in the fast time of 
3 m. 55.3s. Keino's time was a games record 
beating the 3m.57.4s. he himself recorded in 
winning an earlier heat. 

NcwZealander, Don Oliver, broke three 
records on his way to the heavy wieght gold 
medal. His total of 1096^1^8. was both a 
new games' and New Zealand record and his 
clean and jerk lift of 440 | lbs. broke his 
own British Empire record by9 lbs. 

R. Gibbon of Trinidad was crowned 
“King of the saddle'’when he pumped po¬ 
wer into his cycle to win the 1,000 metres 
time trial in the record time of lm.9s. A 
brilliant ride by P. Buckley brought the Isle 
of Man its firstever Commonwealth Games 
gold medal when he w'on the gruelling 120 
miles road race. He set up a new games 
record timing of 5 hrs. 47m.5.27s. 


Commonwealth Games Records 1966. 


Event 

Name 

Country 

Record 

100 yards 

Men 

Gardner 

Jamaica 

9.4 s. 

220 yards 

Robinso 

Bahamas) 

20.9 s. 

440 yards 

Jefferys 

S. Africa i 

Milkha Singh 

India 

46.6 S. 

880 yards 

Noel Clough 

Australia 

Im. 46.9 s. 

1 mile 

3 miles 

K. Keino 

Kenya 

3m. 55.3 s. 

Haiberg 

New Zealand 

13m. 15.0 s. 

h miles 

Naftali Temu 

Kenya 

27m. 14.6 s. 

3000m. Steeple chase 

T. Vincent 

Australia 

8m. 43.4 s. 

Marathon 

B. Kilby 

England 

2h. 21m. 17.0 s. 

120 yd. Hurdles 

Gardner 

Jamaica 

14.0 s. 

440 ,, 

^ X loo yds. Relay 

Poigieter 

S. Africa 

49.7 s. 

England 


40.6 s. 

„ 

ptgh Jump 

Trinidad and Tobago 
P. Hobson 

Australia 

6' 11“ 

■^ong Jump 

Lynn Davis 

Wales 

26’ 2 3/4 " 
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.T^e/mpp 

Samuel Igun 

Nigeria 

53’ 9 3/4’L 


T. Bickle 

Australia 

14’ 9” 


M. Lucking 

England 

59’ 4” 

Discus Throw 

W. Selvcv 

Australia 

185’3 1/2’' 

Javelin Throw 

John Fitzsimons 

IVomen 

England 

261’ 9” 

100 yards 

Mathews 

Australia 

10.6 s. 

220 yards 

Mathews 

Australia 

23.6 s. 

880 yards 

D. Willis 

Thrower^ 

Quinton) 

Australia 

Australia'^ 

2m. 3.7 s. 

80 yards Hurdles 

England ) 

10.7 s. 

4 X 100 yards Relay 


England 

45.3 s. 

High Jump 

R. Woodhouse 

England 

5* 10” 

Long Jump 

P. Kilborn 

Australia 

20' 6 3/4” 

Shot Put 

V, Young 

New Zealand 

51’ 

Discus Throw 

V. Young 

New' Zealand 

164’8 1/2” 
138’ 4” 

Javelin Throw 

Pazera 

Australia 


Sl 


Medal Position ip Kingston 
Gold 

Games. 

Silver Brom 

knglard 

33 

24 

23 

Australia 

23 

28 

22 

Canada 

14 

20 

23 

New' Zealand 

8 

5 

13 

Ghana 

5 

2 

2 

Trinidad and Tobago 

5 

1 

2 

Pakistan 

4 

I 

4 

Kenya 

4 

1 

3 

India 

3 

4 

3 

Nigeria 

3 

4 

3 

Wales 

3 

2 

2 

Malays/a 

2 

2 

1 

Scotland 

1 

4 

4 

N.Ircland 

1 

0 

0 

Jamaica 

0 

4 

8 

Bahama.^ 

0 

1 

0 

Bermuda 

0 

1 

0 

Guyana 

0 

1 

0 

New Guinea 

0 

I 

0 

Uganda 

0 

0 

3 

Barbados 

0 

0 

1 


ASIAN GAMES 

Participation in Olympic Games revealed 
Indian backwardness in athletics and several 
other sports activities except in Hockey 
where India had been world champions from 
1928 til! I960 (India regained the cham¬ 
pionship in 1964). This low standard 
v.'as shared by most of the Asian 
Countries. This encouraged the idea ot 
competition, tm Olympic lines among the 
nations of Asis once in four years. India 
'ook the leadciship in organising the hrst 
West Asian Games in 1934 and later on the 
first Asian Games at Now Delhi in 1951. 
Since thm foui more Asian Games have 
been hdd; in 19.54 at Manila ^Philippines), 
in 1958 at TokyotJapan), in 1962 at Djaka- 
artaHndonesia). in 1966 at Bangkok tThai- 


and). But in 1962 Indonesia excluded Tai¬ 
wan and Israel from the Games 
Indonesia excluded Taiwan and Israel from 
on political grounds. This brought 
off a big countroversy. The Asian 
Games Federation declined to approve the 
Djakarta Games as fourth Asiad. New 
records created in Djakarta Games are rot 
considered as Asian Games record. 

Bangkok Asian Games. The fifth Asian 
Games ended in a moving torchlit ceremo¬ 
ny at Bangkok on December 20, 1966 after 
12 days of hectic competition. Athletes 
heard Generl Praphas Charusathiram, Pre¬ 
sident of the Asian Games Federation dec¬ 
lare the Games closed, and call on the youth 
of Asia to meet again in Seoul, South Korea, 
for the next Games in 1970. India’s 105-mem- 
ber contingent ended its programme at the 
Games with seven gold medals, three silvers 
and eleven bronzes to give the country 
fifth place in the final medals tabic. The Ind¬ 
ian victories were five golds in athletics 
and one each in boxing and hockey one 
silver each in athletics, boxing and wrestling, 
and five bronzes in wrestling one in tennis 
and five in athletics. At stake in the Games 
were 140 gold medals, an equal number of 
silvers and 170 bronzes awarded in sixteen 
compctilioas- athletics, swimming, diving, 
water-polo, hockey, football, vollcybalftcn- 
nis, badminton, table tennis, basketball, 
cycling, wrestling, boxing, v/eightlifiing and 
shooting. Peerless Japan led the table having 
snatched 78 golds, more than the 62 collect¬ 
ed by all the other 17 participating nations 
together. Besides the gold, Japan also won 
53 silver medals and 33 bronzes making up 
a total pile of 164 medals. In the last Asian 
Games held in Djakarta in 1962, Japan had 
WOP a total of 122 medals, including 55 
golds. 
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Asian Games Medals Tally 


First Second Third 

Asiad Asiad Asiad Djakarta Asiad 

New Delhi Manila Tokyo Games Bangkok 

G. S. B. G. S. B. G. S. B. G. S. B. G. S. B. 


Japan 

24 

21 

15 

37 

35 : 

24 

67 

41 

30 

73 

56 

23 

78 

53 

33 

India 

18 

17 

21 

4 

5 

8 

5 

4 

4 

11 

13 

10 

7 

13 

11 

Pakistan , 




5 

6 

■2 

6 

11 

9 

8 

11 

9 

2 

4 

2 

Philippines 

5 

6 

8 

11 

10 

13 

8 

19 

22 

7 

7 

23 

2 

15 

25 

Indonesia 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

11 

12 

27 

5 

5 

13 

S. Korea 

0 

0 

0 

8 

6 

5 

8 

7 

12 

4 

8 

10 

12 

18 

21 

Malaysia 

0 

0 

0 



0 

0 

3 

7 

4 

9 

7 

5 

6 

Thailand 

0 

0 

0 




0 

1 

3 

2 

5 

4 

12 

14 

11 

Burma 

0 

2 

5 

2 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

0 

4 

Singapore 

5 

7 

2 . 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

5 

? 

Ceylon 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

6 

Hongkong 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Cambodia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 



‘i 

S. Vietnam 

0 

0 

0 

O’ 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Iran 

11 

6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

14 

11 




6 

8 

15 

Israel 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 




3 

5 

3 

Taiwan 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

6 

11 

17 




5 

4 

10 

Chinese Republic 

6 

0 

0 

2 

3 

5 










Afghanistan 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Nepal 













0 

0 

0 




Name of the 
country 


ALL INDIA ATHLETICS. 

Organised athletics in India dates back 
from J924 when the first All India Athletic 
Meet was held in Delhi to select an Indian 
athletic team to the Paris Olympics. In 1927 
the second All India Athletic Meet was held 


at Calcutta and ever since, competitions on 
an all India level have been held once in every 
two years under the auspices of the Indian 
Olympic Association. The Amateur Athle¬ 
tic Federation of India was formed in 1946. 
Annual athletic championships have been 
held regularly since 19^6. 


Athletic Records. 


Event 

Kerala 

upto 3—12-‘66 

India 

31-12.‘66 

World 

31-12-‘65 

100 Metres 

1 l.l Sec. Viswanathan 

Men 

I0.4s. K.L.Powell 

lO.Os A. Hary 


Nair,T.C. Forces 1951 

(Railways) 

(Germany-1960) 


Poker,MSP. 1957 

Selection Trials, 

A. Jerome (Canada-1960) 


Joseph Sebastian 

Patiala-1965 

H. Esteves(Venezuela-*64) 

200 Metres 

Ernakulam-1966 

22.1 Sec. 

20.8s Milkha Singh 

B. Hayes (U.S.A.-1964) 

20-2S H. Carr (U.S.A- 


Mohammed Moideen 

(Services) National 

1964) 

400 Metres 

T.C.Forces-195I 

50.9 Sec. 

Athletic Meet, 

New Delhi-1960 

45.6s Milkha Singh 

44.9s 0. Davis (USA-‘60) 


Joseph Sebastian 

(Services) 

C. Kaufmann 


Ernakulam-1966 

XVII Olympic Games 

(Germ any-1960) 

800 Metres 

Im. 59 Sec. 

Rome-1960 

Im. 49.4s. 

\. Plummer (USA-*63( 
M. Larrabec (USA-‘64) 
Im. 44.4s P. Snell 


A.G.Cherian, 

B.S. Barua (Services) 

(New Zealand-1962) 


State Transporl-‘58 

Vth Asian Games, 
Bangckok-1966 






















MW/sr^^ 
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5,000 Metres 


10,000 Metres 


3,000 Metres 
Steeplechase 


J 10 Metres 
Hurdles 


400 Metres 
Hurdles 


20 Km. Walk 


50 Km. Walk 


4 .\ 100 Nfctres 
Relay 


4 X 400 Metres 
Relay 


Marathon 


High Jump 


J^ng Jump 


Triple Jump 


4m. 10.9 sec. 

K.A. Antony 
State Transport-‘58 

15m. 56 sec. 

J. Godwin 
Trivandrum-‘65 

32m. 58.8 .sec. 

Surendran 

Quilon-1964 

10m. 36.2 sec. 

J. Godwin 
Trivandrum-1965 

15.7 sec. 

A. Dayananda Shenoy 
State Transport-‘58 
Vikraman Nair 
Kerala Police-‘59 
55.9 sec. 

Vikraman Nair 
Kerala Police-‘59 


Ih. 59m. 2.4 sec. 
P. John 

Kerala Police-‘65 


44.4 sec. 
M.S.P-1959 


3m. 30s. 

State Transport-1957 


21i. 27m. 35s. 

K.Sunderarajan 

Trivandrum-1963 


1.93 Metres 
Gopalakrishnan Nair 
1957 


6.8 Metros 

K.Vamadevan 

Quilon-1965 

14.92 Metres 
S.Pazhania Pillai 
Kottayam-1964 


3m. 45.8s. E.Sequeira 

(Maharashtra) 

Selection Trials 

Patiala-1966 

14ra. 28.0s E. Sequira 

(Maharashtra) 

Indo-Uzbekmeet, 

New Delhi-‘65 

30m. 1.6s Tarlok Singh 
(Services) 

Railways vs Services 
Meet New Dclhi-1962 
8m. 53.4s Pan Singh 
(Services) 

Inter Services Meet, 
NewDclhi-1960 

14.0s. 

Gurubachan Singh 
(Police) 

XVIH ih Olympic 
Games,* Tokyo-‘64 
52.2s. Amrit Pal 
(Services) 

Indo-Gcrman Meet, 
Bombay-1962 

Ih. 33m. 33.0s. 

Zora Singh (Services) 
National Athletic 
Meet, New Delhi-1960 

4h. 28m. 43.1s. 

Zora Singh (Services) 
Inter-Serv'ices Meet. 
Ne\vDeIhi-I960 
40.5s. National Team 
(A.Francis, Makhan 
Singh, K.L.Powell, 
P.Rajasekharan) 

XVIII Olympic Games 
Tokyo-1964 

3m. 08.8s. National 
Team (Makhan Singh, 
Amrit Pal, Ajmer 
Singh, Milkha Singh) 
XVllI Olympic Games 
Tokyo-1964 
2h. 25m. 32.8s. 
Balakrishna Akotkar 
(Services) 2nd Open 
Meet, New Delhi-‘64 

2.05m. Bhim Singh 
(Services) 6’-8 1/2’’ 

V Asian Games, 
Bangkok-1966 
7.55m. Ram Mehar 
(Services) 24’-9 i” 
Inter-Serviccs Meet, 
Madras-1958 
15.99 m.Labh Singh 
(Services) 52-5 1/2” 

IV Open Meet, 

Aimer-1966 


3m. 35.6s. 

H. Elliott 
(Australia-1960) 

13m. 25.8s. 

R. Clarke 
(Australia-1965) 

28m. 15.6s 
R. Clarke 
(Austral ia-1963) 

8m. 26.4s. 

G. Roelants 
(Belgium-1965) 

J3.2S. 

M. Lauer 
vGermany-1959) 

L. Calhoun (USA-1960) 

49.1s. R. Cawley 
(U.S.A-1964) 


Ih. 27m. 5.0s. 

V. Golubnichiy 
(U.S.S.R-1958) 

4h. llm. I2.4s. 

A. Pamich (Italy-1964) 


39.0s. U.S.A.Tcam (1964) 
(O.Drayton, G.Ashworth 
R.Stebbins, R.Hiyes) 


3m. 07s. U.S.A.Team ‘64 
(O.Cassell, M.Larrabee, 
U.Williams, H.Carr) 


2h. 12m. 11.2s. 

B.Abebc (Ethiopia-1964) 


2.28m. V.Brumel 
(U.S.S.R-1963) 

7’-5 r 


8.35m. R.Boston 
(U.S.A-1965) 
27’-4J ” 

17.03 m. J.Schmidt 

(Poland-1960) 

55’-10J” 




Shot Put 


Discus Throw 

Javelin Throw 

Hammer Throw 

Decathlon 

100 Metres 

200 Metres 

400 Metres 

800 Metres 

80 Metres 
Hurdles 

4x 100 Metres 
Relay 

High Jump 

Long Jump 
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3.73 Metres 
K.S.Thomas 
Kottayam-1962 

11.77 Metres 
Somanatha Kurup 
Kerala Police-‘59 


38.30 Metres 
Jamedar Chandra¬ 
sekhara Pillai 
T.C.Force-1950 
60.96 Metres, Thomas 
Kerala Police-1960 


34.59 Metres 

P.K.Simon 

Ernakulam-1964 


3396 pis. 
Varghese Kosy 
Trivandrum-‘65 


13.1 Sec. 
Janice Spink 
Qui Ion-1960 


27.6 Sec. 

Annakutty Jo.seph 

Emakulam-1964 

T.R.Suryakala 

Emakulam-1966 

Im. 6.8 Sec. 

T.C.Aleyamma 

Kottayam-1966 

2m. 36.8 Sec. 

T.C.Aleyamma 

Kotta>am-l966 

13.1 Sec. 

Janice Spink 
Ouilon-1960 

55.5 Sec. 
Kottayam-1961 


1.52 Metres 

G.Vasanthakumari 

Trivandrum-1958 


4.93 Metres 

K.M.Rosamma 

Kottayam-1964 


4.17m. Lakhbir Singh 
(Police) 13*-8'’ IVth 
Open Meet, Ajmer-1966 

16.^1m. Joginder Singh 
(Services) SJ’-IO" 
Selection Trials, 
Patiala-‘66 

50.94m. Praveen 
Kumar (Punjab) 

167’-1 1/2’" Selection 
Trials-1966 
64.09m. Gurbachan 
Singh (Delhi) 

210'-3 1/2” Selection 
Trials, Bangalore-1962 

60.34m. Praveen 
Kumar (Punjab) 

197’-11 1/2” Selection 
Trials, Paliala-‘66 

6912 pts. Gurbachan 
Singh (Delhi) 

Selection Trials, 
Bangalore-1962 

Women 

12.2s. S.D’Souza 
(Mahara.shtra) 

National Meet, 
Jullundur-1961 


25.3s. S. D’Souza 
• Maharashtra) 

National Meet, 
Jullundur-1961 

58.1s. S. D'Souza 
(Railways) Selection 
Trials, Patiala-1964 

2m. 20.0s. D’Souza 
(Railways) 2nd Open 
Meet, New Delhi-‘64 

11.2s. Manjit Walia 
(Punjab) Selection 
Trials, Patiala-66 

49.4s. National Team 
(M.Brown, S.D’Souza, 
V.Peters, Leela Rao 
3rd Asian Games, 
Tokyo-1958 

1.55m. G.Vasanta 
Kumari (Kerala) S’-T’ 
National meet 
Bangalore-1951 
L.Gomes (Madras) 

4th Inter State Meet, 
Bangalore-1966 

5.71m. C.Forage 
(Maharasiitra) 

18’-8 Selection 
Trials, Patiala-1966 


5.28m. F 
(U.S.A-1 

21.52m. R.Matson 
(U.S.A-1965) 

70’-7i ” 

64.55m. L.Danek 
(Czechoslovakia-1964) 
(21!’-9 l/2“) 



91.72m. T.Pedersen 
Norway-3()0’-n” (1964) 


71.26m. H.Connolly 
(U.S.A-1965‘) 

233' 9” 

7888 pts. W.Holdorf 
(Germany-1964) 


11.1s. E.Klobukovska 
(Poland-1965) 
l.Kirszenstein 
Poland-1965) 

VV.Tyus (U.S.A-1965) 

22.7s. l.Kirszenstein 
(Poland-1965) 


51.9s. Sin Kim Dan 
(N.Korea-1962) 


2m. I.Is. A.Packer 
(England-1964) 

10.4s. P.Kilbom 
(.A.ustralia-1965) 


43.6s. Poland Team 
1964. 


1.91m. T.Balas 
6’-3” 

(Rumania-1961) 


6.76m. M.Rand 
(England-1964) 
22’-2 i ” 
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Discus Throw 


Javelin Throw 


Pentathlon 


8.87 Metres 
Sosamina Varkey 
Kottayam 

31.64 Metres 

Susan Mabel Thomas 

Ernakulam-1966 


33.45 Metres 
D.J.VViiliams 
Cannanorc-1962 


12.83m. K.Chatwal 
(Railways) 42’-!'’ 
Selection Trials, 
Patiala-1966 

38.69m. K.Chatwal 
(Rlys) 126’-11 f’ 
Selection Trials, 
Patiala-1966 

47.38m. E.Davenport 
(Punjab) 155’-5 
Selection Trials 
Patiala-1964 

3931 pts. C.Forage 
(Maharasthra) 

3rd Interstate Meet 
Chandigrah-1965 


18.59m. T.Press 
(U.S.S.R-196.5) 61 


59.70m. T.Press 
(U.S.S.R-1965) 

195’-10 1/2” 

62.40m. E. Gorchalkova 
(U.S.S.R.) 204’-8 1/2” 
1964 


5246 pts. I. Press 
(U.S.S.R-1964) 



Medal position at Kottayam Nationals 
1%7^ [January. 



Gold 

Silver Bronze 

R.ajasthan 

14 

13 

12 

Maharastra 

15 

7 

3 

Delhi 

10 

11 

16 

Punjab 

9 

9 

7 

Madras 

9 

6 

5 

Bengal 

8 

10 

9 

An&ra 

5 

5 

6 

M^'sore 

5 

5 

2 

Bihar 

4 

1 

2 

Kerala 

3 

14 

16 

UP. 

3 

8 

5 

M.P. 

1 

2 

3 

Oris.^a 

0 

BADxMINTON 

0 

1 


Asian championship. Malaysia retained 
the Tunku Abdul Rahman gold cup beating 
Thailand 4-1 in the final of the Asian Bad¬ 
minton championships held at Lucknow in 
November 1965. India beat Japan 3-0 
in the contest and w'cn third 
place. Dinesh Khanna of India emer¬ 
ged as the Asian Badminton Champion. 
After having crushed three“secds” on the 
way to the final, Khanna defeated Thaitand's 
second seeded Sangob Rattanusorn 15-3, 
15-11 in the men’s singles final. Miss Angela 
Bairstow of England beat compatriot Miss 
Ursula Smith 11-6,11-4 in the women’s 
singles final. 

Uber Cup. lapan won the Asian Zone iinal 
of the vvoi.ien’s international badminton 
cliampiuiiship for Uber cup held at Secun¬ 
derabad in February 1966, beating Thailand 
5-0. India lost to Thailand 3-4-in the semi¬ 
finals. 

Nehru Trophy 1966. Mens sinijfes'Svi^n 
Andersen Dernnark beat Wong Pek Shen, 
Indonc^a'a 15-9, 15-7. Women's singles: fylissl. 
Lut/. West Germany beat Miss imre Reitwald 
Hi.'Iand 11-4, U-4. H doithles: Mrs. 

Judy Hashman and Mi.si Reitvald beat Miss 
Ulla. Stand and ^’rs.K. Jorgensen 15-8,15-10. 


National championship 1966. Railways 
w'on the Rahimtoola cup for the third year 
in succession defeating Maharastra; Rajas¬ 
than w’on the Narang Cup for the first time 
beating Maharashtra,holder (2-l)in the junior 
final. Railways retained the women’s team 
championship. 

Men's singles: Asian Champion Dinesh 
Khanna beat Suresh Goel, Railway.sJ4-17, 
15-9,15-11. Women s singles: Miss Sarojini 
Aptc, Railways beat Miss. Sunila Aptc,Rail¬ 
ways 11-6.12-1. Mens doubles: Khor Cheng 
Chye and Lee Goan Choong beat N.M. 
Natekar and A. 1.Sheikha 18-16,15-1I.G’//7 j 
singles: Miss.Jessy Philip, Kerala beat Miss 
Grace Shore, Rajasthan 11-2,11-1. Boys 
doubles: S. Rawat and A.V.Madgavkar, 
TMaharashtra beat N. Shukla and Sohanlal, 
Rajasthan 15-6,15-1. 

South zone infer-state 1966. Railways won 
the men’s and women’s team champion¬ 
ships beating Mysore (5-0) and KcralaG-O) 
respectively. In the women’s team event 
Sarojini Apte, Railways beat Norcen Padua, 
Kerala 11-2, II-O, Sunila Aptc, Railways 
beat Jessy Philip, Kerala 12-11, 11-4 and 
Mecna Shah and Sarojini Apte, Railwiiys 
beat Jessy Philip and Noreen Padua,Kerala 
15-2,15-0. 

Inter-university 1966-67. Osmania 
retained the south zone men's cham¬ 
pionship beating Nagpur 3-1. 

Ball Badminton. Men-1. Andhra, 2. Rad- 
ways. Boys-1.Andhra 2. Mysore. 

BASKETB.4LL 

Tokyo 01>Tnpic Games 1964. Gold-U.S.A* 

Silvcr-Russia, Bronze-Brazil. 

Third Asian basketball. 1. Japan 2.Philip¬ 
pines 3. South Korea Thailand 5. Fonnosa 
6. Malaysia 7. India. The fourth champion¬ 
ship will be staged in Seoul in 1967. 

National championship 1965-66. Men: (To¬ 
dd memorial trophy) I Services 2. Railways 
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Vomen:{?nncQ Basalatjah trophy 
6ngal 2. Maharastra 3. Punjab 
Abraham memorial trophy)!. 
5re 2. Andhra 3. Maharashtra. (Kalinga 
trophy: for the best disciplined team) 
West Bengal. 

Pre- Asian basketball. Services vyon the Pre- 
Asian basketball championship beating 
Railways 75-62 in the decider play. 

Inter universily66-67. Bangalore, the hcl- 
der won the south zone men’s champion¬ 
ship beating Madras 75-57. Bombay won 
the south zone women’s championship 
beating Madras 47-28. Kurukshetra won the 
all-India women’s championship beating 
Bomba>62-t6. 

BOXING 


' Cassius Clay knocked out Briti<;h chall- 
! enger Brian London in the third round to 
retain his world heavy weight boxing cham¬ 
pionship at London in August 1966. Clay 
retained his title in September 1966 at Fra¬ 
nkfurt when referee stopped Clay’s fight 
with Karl Mildenberger of Germany in the 
12th round. Clay battered Cleveland Will¬ 
iams to a third round defeat to retain his 
crown at Houston, Texas in November 1966. 


CHESS 

World chess championship. 

1851—58 AdofAnderssen,Germany. 
1858—62 Paul Morphy,U.S.A. 

1862—66 AdolfAndcrssen.Gerrnany. 
1866—94 William Steinitz, Austria 
1894—1921 Emanuel Lasker, Germany 
192I-—27 JoseR. Capablancc,Cuba 

1927—35 Alexander A. Alekhine, U.S.S.R. 
1935—37 Dr.MaxEuwe.Nethcrlands. 

1937—46 Alexander A.Alekhine,U.S.S.R. 
1946—47 (vacant) 

1955—56 Milkhail Botvinnik,U.S.S.R. 

1957 Vassily Smyslov, U.S.S.R. 

1958—59 Milkhai’ Botvinnik,U.S.S.R. 

1960 Milkhail Tal U.S.S.R. 

1961—62 Milkhail Botvinnik, U.S.S.R. 
1963—67 Tigran Petrosian, U.S.S.R. 

(World Champion Tigran Petrosian retained 
his title against challenger Boris Spassky 
in 1966-67) 

National chess championship. 1955: R.B, 
Sapre. 1957 Ramdas Gupta. 1959 Manual 
Aron 1961 Manual Aron. 1963 Faruq Ali. 
1964 Faruq Ali. 1966 RusiF. Madon 
CRICKET 

England-Australia Series (The Ashes) 
fVo/t Won ^ 

Year Visit in Captain by by | 

Eng- Alls- ^ 
land traiia ^ 

1876-77 J.Lilly white (E) 1 1 0 

1878-79 Lord Harris (E) 0 1 0 

1880 W.L.Murdoch (A) 1 0 0 

J88I-82 A.Shaw(E) 0 2 2 

1882 W.L.Murdoch (A) 0 1 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


1882-83 Blig(E) ,,^,22 
188^-85 A.Shre\vsbury(E) 3 2 

1886 H.J.H.Scott(A) 3 0 

1886- 87 A.Shewsbury(E) 2 0 

1887- 88 W.W.Read(E) 1 0 

1888 P.S.McDonnel(A) 2 1 

1890 W.L.Murdoch(A) 2 0 

1891-92 W.G.Grace(E) I 2 

1893 J.McC.Balckham(A) I 0 

1894-95 A.E.Stoddarl(E) 2 ? 

1896 G.H.S.TrottlA) 2 1 0 

1897-98 A.E.Stoddart(E) 1 4 0 

1899 J. Darling (A) 0 I 4 

1901-02 A.C.MacLaren(E) 1 4 0 

1902 J.Darling(A) 1 2 2 

1903-04 P.F.Warner(E) 3 2 0 

1905 J.DarlingfA) 2 0 3 

1907-08 A.O.Jones(E) I 4 0 

1909 ' M.A.Noblc(A) 1 2 2 

1911-12 J.W.H.T.Douglas(E) 4 1 0 

1912 S.E.Gregory(A) 1 0 2 

1920-21 J.W.H.T.Douglas(E) 0 5 0 

1921 W.W. Armstrong (A) 0 3 2 

1924-25 A.E.R.Gilligan (E) I 4 0 

1926 H.L.CollinsCAl 1 0 4 

1928-29 A.P.F.Chapman(E) 4 1 0 

1930 W.M.WoodfuKA) 1 2 2 

1932-33 D.R.JardinefE) 4 I 0 
1934 W.M.VVoodfuUAl 1 2 2 

1936-37 G.O.Allcn(E) 2 3 0 

1938 D.G.Bradman (A) 1 1 2 

1946-47 W.R.Hammond(E) 0 3 2 

1948 D.G. Bradman(A) 0 4 1 

1950-51 F.R. Brown (E) 1 4 0 

1953 A.L. Hassetl(A) 1 0 4 

1954-55 L.Hutton(E) 3 1 I 

1956 t.W. Johnson (A) 2 1 2 

1958-59 P.B.H.May(El 0 
1961 R.Bcnaud(A) 1 
1962-63 E.R.DexterfE) 1 1 

1964 R.B.Simrson(A) 0 1 

1965-66 M.J.K.Smith(E) 1 1 



4 1 
2 2 

3 

4 

3 


TotaIs:Won by England 65. Won 
79. Drawn 54 


by Australia 


England -W est Indies Series 
(The Wisden Trophy) 


Visiting captain 


Won Won ^ 
by by I 
Eng- Indi- ^ 
land es ^ 


1928 R.K.Nunes (W.L) 3 0 0 

1929-30 F.S.G.Cattorpe(E) 1 i 2 

1933 G.C.Grant(W.l.) 2 0 1 

1934-35 R.E.S.WyatCE) 1 2 1 

1939 R.S.Grant(W.I.) 1 0 J 

1947-48 G.O.Allen (E) 0 2 2 

1950 J.D.Goddard(W.T) 1 3 0 

1953-54 L. Hutton (E) 2 2 1 

1957 J.D.GoodardtW.l.) 3 0 2 

1959-60 P.B,H.May(E) I 0 4 

1964 F.M.WorrelKW.I.) I 3 i 

1966 G.S.Sobcrs(W.r.) 1 3 1 

Totals. Won by England 17. Won by West 
Indies 16.1)rawn 17. 
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total for an imtings. By England 
s: Kingston 1930. By West Indies 681 
•ickets: Port of Spain 1954. 


individual total. Vov England :325 
A. Sandham: Kingston 1930. For West Indies 
^70 not out G.A.Headley: Kini^ston 1935 
Hat-trick P.J.L. Loader: Leeds 1957. 


Eogland-Ncw Zealand Serlesi 
(J.R. Reid Trophy) 


Sl 


Visiting caption 


Won Won 
by by $ 
Eng- New g 
land Zea- q 
land 


Synopsis of 1966 test 
Indies won 3, lost 1, drawn 1. 


matches. West 


Eirst test. West Indies won by an innings 
and 40 runs. West Indies 484 (C.C.Hunte 135. 
G.S..Sobers I6LHiggs3 for94). England 167 
U.M. Parks 43. D.A.AlIen 37, GibKs 5 for 37- 
.-foIford3 for 34) and 277. 


Second test. Drawn. West Indies 269 (S. 
M.Nursc 64, B.F. Butcher 49,Higgs 6 for 96) 
and 369 for 5 declared CG.S. Sobers n.o. 163 
D.A.J.Holford n.o. 105. R.B.Kanliai 40, 
Higg.s 2 for 82, Knight 2,for 106), England 
355(T.\V. Gravent 96. J.M. Parks 91, Hall 4 
for 103) and 197 for 4 wickets (C. Mibumi 
n.o. 126, T.W. Graveny ti.o.30. Hall 2 for 
65, Griffth 2for43). 

Third test. West Indies won by 139 runs. 
West Indies 235(S.M'.Nur.se93 P. Lashley 49* 
Migg-s 4 for 71. Snow 4 for 82) unci 482 for 
5 declared (R.F. Batcher n.o. 209, G.S.Sobers 
94, R.B. Kanhai 63, Higgs 3 for 109, B. 
D’OIiveira 2 for 77).England 325 (T.W.Grav- 
109, M.C. Cowdrey 96, B. D'Oliveira 76 
Sobers 4 for 90, Hall 4 for 105) and 253 (b’ 
D‘Oliverira 54, M.C. Cowdrey 32, T.W.Gra- 
veny 32, GrifTith 4 for 34, Gibbs 3 for 83 
HaM 2 for 52) 

fon th test. West Indies won by an inn¬ 
ings and 55 runs. West Indies 500 for 9 dec¬ 
lared fG.S.Sobcrs 174, S.M.Nursc I37,C.C 
Huntc 48,Higgs,4for94). England 240 (B- 
D Oliveira 88, K.N.Higgs49.Sobers 5 for 41, 
Hall 3 for47, GrifTith 2 for 37and 205IR.W. 
Barber 55, C. Milburn 42, Gibbs 6 for 30 
Sobers 3 for 39) 

Viftli test England bcai West Indies by 
an innings and 34 runs. West Indies 268(R. 


1929-30 A.H.H.Gilligan(E) 1 
1931 T.C.Lowry(N.Z.) 1 
1932-33 D.R.Jardinc(E) 0 
1937 M.L.PagefN.Z.) 1 
1946—47 W.R.Hammond(E) 0 
1949 W.A.Hadlee fN.Z.) 0 
1950-51 F.R.Brown(E) I 
1954-55 L.Hutton IF) 2 

1958 J.R. Reid (N.Z.) 4 

1958-59 P.B.H.May 1 

1962-63 E.R.DextcrfE) 3 

1965 J.R.Reid(N.Z.) 3 

1966 M.J.K.Smith(E) 0 


0 3 
0 2 
0 2 
0 2 
0 1 
0 4 
0 1 
0 0 
0 I 
0 1 
0 0 
0 0 
0 3 


Totals: Won by England 17;Won by New 
Zealand 0: Drawn 20. 


England India Series 


Visifing caption 


Won Won c 
by by I 
Eng- India A 
laml ^ 


1932 C.K.NayudLiO) I 

1933-34 D.R.Jardine(E) 2 

1936 Maharaj of Viziana- 
garam(I) 2 

1946 Nawabof Pataudi(I) 1 

1951-52 N.D.Howard(E) 1 

1952 V.S.Hazare(I) 3 

1959 D,K.Gaekwad(I) 5 

1961-62 E.R.Dex(er(E) 0 

1963-64 M.J.K.Smith{E) 0 


0 0 

0 I 

0 I 

0 2 

1 3 

0 I 

0 0 

2 3 

0 5 


Totals:Won by England 15;Won by India 3; 
Drawn 16. 


Highe.st total for an Innings. By England* 
571 for 8 wickets; Manchester 1936; By India 
485 for 9 wickets, Bombay 1951-52. 

Lowest total for an Innings. By England-134, 
Lords 1934. By India-58 & 82 Manchester 
1952. 

Most runs In a Rubber. For England-594 
average 99.00 by K.F. Barringioii 1961-62. 
For India 586, average 83.71 by V.I.Manj're- 
kar 1961-62. 


B. Kanhai 10-1 G.S.Sobers81, W.W.Halfn.c, 
30, Barber 3 for 49, Illingworth 2 for 40- 
bnow' 2 for 66) and 225(Nur.se 70, B.C. But¬ 
cher 60,C.C.GrifTitIi Snow 3 for 40 

llling\sor;i) 2 for 22. i-tarbcr 2 for 7». i-.n 
land 527a,W.Gra'cny 165, J.T.Mur: ^ IF’ 
»./ .-.o f9,Hall 3for85 
r ■ 3 f •» I(t4). 


Most wickets in a match. For England 11 
for 153 H. Verity : Madras 1934; II for 14«; 
A.V.Bedser: Lords 1946; 11 for 93 A.V.Bcd- 
ser: Manchc.ster 1946; 12 for 108 V.Man- 
kad : Madras 1951. 

Wicket keeping-most victims in an innhigs* 
For England 4 wickets R. Swetman: Leeds 
1959; For India 5 wickets B.K.Kundcran: 
Bombay 1961-62. 
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[•Pakistan Series 


Visiting captain 


fVon Won ^ 
by by | 
Big- Paki- I 
land Stan 

^954 A.H.Kardar(P) 1 ] 2 

1961—62 E.R.Dexter(E) 1 0 2 

1962 .laveedBurki(P) 4 0 1 

Totals: Won by England 6 ; Won by Paki¬ 
stani; Drawn 5. 

Highest total for an innings. By England- 
558 for 6 wickets : Nottingham 1954; By 
Pakistan 404 for 8 wkts: Karachi 1962-63. 

Australia-West Indies Series 
(P.W.Worrell Trpohy) 

Won Won « 

Visiting caption Aus- W. In- J 
iralia dies ^ 
1930-31 G.C.Grant (W.I.) 4 1 0 

I95J-52 J.D.Goddard (W.J.) 4 10 

1954-55 I.W.Johnson (A) 3 0 2 

1960-61 F.M.Worrell(W.I.) 2 1 2 

1965 R.B.Simpson (A) 1 2 2 

Totals :Won By Australia 14; Won by West 
Indies 5; Drawn 5. 



Highest total for on innings. ByAustr^^i 
391 for 9 wickets declared .‘Lahore i959^TT). 
By Pakistan414: Karachi 1964. 

West Indies-New Zealand Series 

Won Won c 
by by g 
Visiting captian West N.Zca- ^ 
Indies land ^ 

1951- 52 J.D.Goddard (W.I.) 1 0 1 

1954-55 D. Atkinson (W.I.) 3 1 0 

Highest total for on innings. By West In¬ 
dies 546 for 6 wickets: Auckland 1951-52. 
By New Zealand 255: Auckland 1955-56. 

West Indics-India Series 

Won Won ^ 
by by g 
Visiting captain West India S 
Indies 

1948-49 J.D.Goddard (W.I.) 1 0 4 

1952- 53 V.S.Hazarc (1) 10 4 

1958-59 F.C.M.Alexander(W.I 3 0 2 

1961-62 N.J.Contractorfl) 5 0 0 

1966-67 G.S.Sobcrs(W.l.) 2 0 1 

Totals: Won by West Indies 12; Won by 
India 0; Drawn 11. 


Highest total for an innings. By Australia 
758 for 8 wkts. Kingston 1954-55; By West 
Indies 510 Brifgetown 1954-55. Hat trick L. 
Gibbs (West Indies); Adelaide 1960-61. 

Australia—India Scries 

Won Won zt 

T/.. ^y Q 

Visiting captian Aus- India A 

tralia ^ 


1947—48 L. Amarnath(l) 4 

1956-57 l.W. Johnson (A) 2 

1959—60 R.Benaud(A) 2 

1964 R.B.Simpson (A) 1 

Totals. Won by Australia 9, Won 
2; Drawn 5. 


0 1 
0 1 
1 2 
1 1 
by India 


Highest total for on innings. By Aust ral ia 
674: Adelaide 1947-48; By India 381 Adel¬ 
aide 1947-48. 

l.owest total for an innings. By Australia 
105; Kanpur 1959-60; By India 58: Brisbane 
1947-48. 

Australia-Pakislan Series 

Won Won - 

*■>’ I 

Visiting captian Aust- Paki- 
ralia stan 

1956-57 l.W. Johnson (A) 0 1 0 

1959-60 R.Benaud(A) 2 0 1 

1964 R.B.Simpson (A) 0 0 1 

Totals: Won by Australia 2; Won by Paki¬ 
stan 1; Drawn 2. 


Highest total for an innings. By West Indics- 
644 for 8 wickets Delhi 1958-59; By India 
554 Delhi 1948-49. 

Lowest total for an innings. By West In¬ 
dies 222 Kanpur 1958-59, By India 98 Tri¬ 
nidad 1961-62. 

Synopsis of 1966-67series. Bombay: Wci>i 
Indies won by 6 wickets. 1 ndia 296 (Bordc 
121, Durrani 55, Pataiidi 44,Vcnkciaragha\ an 
n.o.36,Sobers3for46, Griffith 3for 63)and3i6 
(Kunderan 79, Pataudi 51, Jaisimlia 44, A.A. 
Baig 42, Gibbs 4 for 67, Holford 3 for 94) 
West Indies 421 (Hunte 101, C. Lloyd 82, 
Holford 80, Sobers 50, Hendricks 48, Chand¬ 
rasekhar 7 for 157) and 192 lor 4 (Lloyd n.o. 
78 Sobers n.o. 53, Hunte 40, Ch..ndrasckhar 
4for 78) 

Calcutta', West Indies won by an innings 
and 45 runs. West Indies 390 (Kanliai 90, 
Sobers 70, Chandrasekhar 3 for 107) India 
167 (Kunderan 39, Jaisimha 37, Gibbs 5 for 
51, Sobers 3 for 42) and 178 (Hanumant 
Singh 37, Surti 31, Jaisimha 31, Bordc 28, 
sobers 4 for 56). 

Madras. Match drawn. India 404 (Bcnde 
125, Engineer 109, Surti n.o.50, Paiaudi40, 
Gibbs 3 for 87)and 323(Wadcka^67,Subra- 
maniam 61, Hanumant 50, Botdc 49, Griffith 
4 for 61, Gibbs 4 for 96) [West Indies 401 
(Sobers 95, Kanhai 77, Chundrasekhar 4 
for 130, Surti 3 for r 8) and 270 f(U‘7 (.So¬ 
bers n.o. 74» Griffith n.o. 40, Bcdi4 lor 81, 
Prasanna3 for 106.) 
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Indies- Pakistdii Series 


Visi'ing captain Won by Won by Dt a' 
W.Indies Pakistan wn 


1 


0 

By West 


J957-58 A.H.Kardar(P) 3 
1958-59 F.C.M.Alexander 
(W.I.) 1 

Highest total for an innings. 
rndies-790 for 3: Kingston 1957-58. By Paki¬ 
stan 657 for 8: Barbados 1957-58. 

Hat-trick. W.HalI(VV.I.)Lahore 1958-59 

India- Pakistan Scries 


Visiting captain 


Won by Won by Dra- 
India Paki.stan wn 


1952-53 A.H.Kardar(P) 2 
1954-55 V.Mankadfl) 0 
1960-61 Fazal 

Mahamood (P) 0 


.§L 


1945-46 Holkar. 1946-47 Baroda. 

Holkar. 1948-49 Bombay. 1949-50 Baroda. 
1950-51 Holkar. 1951-52 Bombay. 1952-53 
Holkar 1953-54 Bombay 1954-55 Madras. 
1955-56 to 1956-57 Bombay. 1957-58 Baroda. 
1958-59 to 1966-67 Bombay. 

Zal Irani trophy (Ranji trophy champions 
Vs rest of India). Rest of India won tiie 
trophy in 1966-67 beating Bombay by six 
wickets. Bombay 133 runs and 99 runs. 
Rest of India 134 runs and 81 for4wickc*s 

Dideep trophy {zonal championship): 
South Zone retained the trophy in 1966-67. 
South Zone was declared winner on the 
basis of it<^ first innings lead over West 
Zone in the final which ended in a draw. 
South Zonc:470 and 138 for 5 declared. 
West zone: 402 and63 fori wicket. 

FOOTBALL 

Olympic Football Winners 


Totals: Won by India 2; W'on by Pakistan j^Qg Britain 
1; Drawn 12. I 920 Belgium 

Highest total for an innings. By India 539 Uruguay 

foi 9 wickets declared: Madras 1960-61. By Sweden 

Pakistan 448 for 8 w4ckets declared: Mad- Russia 

ras 1960-61. Hungar> 


1912 Britain 
1924 Uruguay 
1936 Italy 
1952 Hungary 
1960 Yugoslavia 


Lowest total for a}i innings. By India 106: 
Lucknow 1952-53. By Pakistan 150: Delhi 
1952-53. 

India - New Zealand Scries 

Vb iting captain Won by WonbpDra- 

India New wn 

Zealand 

1955-S6 H.B.CavcfN.Z ) 2 0 3 

1965 J.R.RcidlN.Z.) 1 0 4 


World Cup FootbalUJule.s Riinet Cup) 


1930 Uruguay 
1938 Italy 
1954 German) 
1962 Brazil 


1934 Italy 
1950 Uruguay 
1958 Brazil 
1966 England 


(In the final, England, the host team beat 
West Germany 4-2in extra time. At fulltime 
both the teams were level sharing four goals. 
Portugal beat Russia 2-1 to claim third 
place in World Cup soccer.) 


Pakistan New Zealand Series 

Visiting captain Won by Won by Dra- 
Pakistan New wn 
Zealand 


1955-56 H.U.Cave(N.Z) 2 

0 

1 

1965 J.R.Rcid(N.Z.l 

2 

0 

1 

Indian Cricketers 

in 

Wisden 


K.S. Raiijiisinhji 



1896 

K.S. Dulcepsinhji 



1926 

Nawab of Pataudi (Sr.) 



1939 

C.K. Nayadu 



1932 

V.M. Merchant 



1936 

V. Mankad 



1946 


Rfinji Trophy INational Championship). 
Bombay retained the Ranji Trophy cricket 
championship in 1966-67. This w^as their 
9(h victor)' in a row. 1934-35 to 1935-36 
Bombay. 19.36-37 Nawanagar. 1937-38 Hyder¬ 
abad. 1938-3<J Bengal. 1939-10 to 1940-4I 
Maharasiura. 194I-42 Bombay. 1942-43 Barc- 
da. 1943-44 Western India. 19‘^4-45 Bombay. 


Merdekka Football 1966, South Vietnam 
scored a goal in the closing minutes of pla\ 
to defeat Burma 1-0. India beat South Ko¬ 
rea I-O to win third place. 

National Football Championship 
fSantosh Trophy) 


Winners Rimner.s-up Venue 

1941 Bengal Delhi Calcutta 

1942-43 (no competition) 

1944 Delhi Bengal Delhi 

1945 Bengal Bombay Bombay 

1946 Mysore Betigal Bangalore 

1947 Bengal Bombay Calcutta 

1948 (no co mpet it ion) 

1949 Bengal Hyderabad Calcutta 

1950 Bengal Hyderabad Calcutta 

1951 Bengal Bombay Bombay 

1952 Mysore Bengal Bangalore 

1953 Bengal Mysore Calcutta 

1954 Bombay Scr\iccs Madras 

1955 Bengal Mysore Ernakulam 

1956 Hyderabad Bombay Trivandrum 

1957 Hyderabad Bombay Hyderabad 







1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 


engal 
Bengal 
Services 
Railways 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Railways 
Andhra 
Railways 
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Services 

Madras 

1963 

E.M.E. Centre 

Bombay 

Nowgong 

1964 

Mohammedan Sporting 

Bengal 

Calicut 

1965 

Andhra Police 

Bombay 

Bombay 

1966 

Punjab Police 

Mysore 

Madras 

Bangalore 

Madras 


Rovers Cup, Bombay 

Bengal 

Gauhati 


(Started in 1891) 

Bengal 

Quilon 

1940 

Mohammedan Sporting 

Services 

Hyderabad 

1941 

Welsh Regiment 



Inter University Footbal 1 
(Sir Asutosh Mukh- 
erjee Shield 

1941 Calcutta 1954 

1942 Punjab 1955 

1943 Punjab 1956 

1944 Punjab 1957 

1945 Aligarh 1958 

1946 Madras 1959 

1947 Madras 1960 

1948 Madras 1961 

1949 Mysore 1962 

1950 Calcutta 

1951 Nagpur 1963 

1952 Aligarh 1964 

1953 Calcutta 1965 


Osmania 

Osmania 

Osmania 

Calcutta 

Punjab 

Osmania 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Yadavpurand 

Mysore 

Punjab 

Calcutta 

Calcutta 


Junior National {Dr.B.C. Roy Cup). 1962 
West Bengal. 1963- Delhi and Maharashtra. 
1964-Dclhi. 1965- Andhra. 1966-Andhra. 

Durand Cup Delhi 
(Started in 1888) 


1942 Bata Sporting Club 

1943 R.A.F. 

1944 British Base Rc-inforccmcnlCamp 

1945 Military Police 

1946 British Base Re-inforcement Camp 

1947 (Tournament not completed) 

1948 Bangalore Muslims 

1949 East Bengal 
1950—54 Hyderabad Police 

1955 Mohan Bagan 

1956 Mahommedan Sporting 

1957 Hyderabad Police 

1958 Caltex 

1959 Mahommedan Sporting 

1960 Andhra Police 

1961 E.M.E. Centre 

1962 East Bengal & Hyderabad Police 

1963 Andhra Police 

1964 Mahommedan Sporting 

1965 B.N. Railway 

1966 Mafailal 

1967 Mohan Bagan 

I.F.A Shield Calcutta 


1950 Hyderabad Police 

1951 East Bengal 

1952 East Bengal 

1953 Mohan Bagan 

1954 Hyderabad Police 

1955 M.R.C. 

1956 East Bengal 

1957 Hyderabad Police 

1958 M.R.C. 

1959 Mohan Bagan 

1960 Mohan Bagan & East Bengal 

1961 Andhra Police 

1962 (no competition) 

1963 Mohan Bagan 

1964 Mohan Bagan 

1965 Mohan Bagan 

1966 Gorkha Brigade 

D. C, M, Tropliy Delhi 

1949 Raisina Sporting Union 

1950 East Bengal 

1951 Rajasthan Club 

1952 East Bengal 

1953 Aryan Gymkhana 
Geological Survey of India 

1955-56 lA.F. 

iQSQ Bengal 

Mohommedan Sporting 

1959 Hyderabad Police 

1960 East Bengal 

1961 Mohammedan Sporting 

1962 M.R.C. 


(Started in 1893) 

1940 Aryans 

1941-42 Mahommedan Sporting 

1943 R.A.F. 

1944-45 (no competition) 

1947 Mohan Bagan 

1948 Mohan Bagan 
1949-51 East Bengal 

1952 Undecided between Mohan Bagan 
and Rajasthan. 

1953 India Culture League 

1954 Mohan Bagan 

1955 Rajasthan 

1956 Mohan Bagan 

1957 Mahommedan Sporting 

1958 East Bengal 

1959 (Tournament not completed) 

1960 Mohan Bagan 

1961 Mohan Bagan & East Bengal 

1962 Mohan Bagan 

1963 B.N. Railway 

1964 Undecided between Mohan Bagan 
and East Bangal. 

1965 East Bangal 

1966 East Bangal 

Calcutta senior division soccer league 1966. 
1. East Bengal 2. Mohan Bagan. This was 
Bengal’s eighth victory. They had won the 
league title previously in 1942,43,46,49.50, 
52, and 61. 

M.F.A. Shield Madras \^6l. Alind, Kun- 
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years junners up beat Mafatlal 
r^1^<^ombay 2-1, in the final. This was 
^^tji^p^burih victory in the season, having 
already won the Chackola trophy(Trichur) 
Nagjee trophy (Calicut) and Kerala trophy 
(Trivandrum.) 

Subrat 0 Mukherjea Cup 1966. The Gover¬ 
nment Higher Secondary School Car Nico¬ 
bar (Andamans) beat State Sports School 
jullundcr, 1-0. 

Stafford Challenge Cup 1966. M.E.G. Ban¬ 
galore beat Siianlilal Club, Goa 3-0. 


Y,M.C,A, Football, Madras 1966. 515 E.M. 
E., Bangalore retained the trophy beating 
Wimeo Sports Club, Madras 3—0. 

Rahim trophy 1966. Andhra Pradesh 
Police retained the trophy when it reached 
the top position in the senior league foot¬ 
ball championship conducted by the Andhra 
Football Association. 


Asian Youth Football 1966. 1. Israel,2 
Indonesia, 3. Burma. 


HOCKEY 


Tokyo Olympic Games J964. India 1; 
Pakistan 2; Australia 3. Olympic compe¬ 
titions in which India participated are given 
below: 


Year Place 

Captain 

Result 

1928 Amsterdam 
1932 Los Angeles 

Jaipal Singh 
Lai Sha 

India won 

Bokhari 

India won 

1936 Berhn 

Dhyan Chhnd India won 

1948 London 

Kishen Chard India won 

1952 Helsinki 

K. D. Singh 

India won 

1956 Melbourne 

BaJbir Singh 

India won 

1960 Rome 

Claudius 

Lost to 
Pakistan 

1964 Tokyo 

Charanjit 

(0-1) 

Singh 

India won 


National Hockey Championship 
(Rangaswamy Cup) 

1928 u.r. 

1930 Railways 

1932 Punjab 

1934 (not held) 

19.16 BcJigal 

1938 Bengal 

1940 Bombay 

1945 Bhopal 

1946 Fonjab 

1947 j’unjab 

1948 Bliooal 

1949 Punjab 

P>50 Punjab 

195) Punjab 

1952 Bengal 

1953 ScA'ices 

1954 PunjAb 


1955 Madras & Services 

1956 Services 

1957 Railw'ays 

1958 Railways 

1959 Railways 

1960 Railways 

1961 Railways 

1962 Railways 

1963 Rai'ways 

1964 

1965 Railways & Services 

1966 Railways & Madras 

Women’s hockey 
nationalcharopionship 

1939 Calcutta 

1947 Bombay 

1948 Bombay 

1949 Bombay 

1950 Madhya Pradesh 

1951 Bombay 

1952 Bombay 

1953 Bombay & Bengal 

1954 Madhya Pradesh 

1955 Madhya Pradesh 

1957 Bombay 

1958 Bombay 

1959 Bombay 

1960 Mysore 

1961 Mysore 

1962 Mysore 

1963 Mysore 

1964 Mysore 

1965 Mysore 

1966 Mysore 
Inter University Hockey 1965 — 66 Men: 

Punjab beat Bangalore 11-0 

SWIMMING. 

Kerala annexed the south zone aquatic 
championship, and the Malayala Manorama 
trophy wi(h an overw'hcUning score of 100 
points for men, 34 points for boys and 8 
points for girls. My.sore came second 
with 38 points for men, 8 points for boys 
and 1 point for girls and Andhra third 
with 6 points for men. In the three day 
meet held at Trivandrum, Keral’a swimmers 
won 18 events. They bettered the Slate 
record of ll.m.53.4.s. in the 4x200 metres 
f^rcesiylc relay for men,clocking Urn. 50.7s. 

TABLE TENNiS 



World T.T. Championship 
Men {Swethling Cup) 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1960 

1961 
196 -^ 
19 < ! 
1965 


Czechoslovakia 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

England 

China 

China 

China 

China 

China 






wmsTffy 



Women (Corbillion Cup) 


1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 


Rumania 

Rumania 

Japan 

Rumania 

Japan 

Rumania 

Rumaina 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

China 


Individual 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 
1959 

1963 

1964 

1965 


cliampiomhip 

R. Burgman, England 
J. Lccsh, England 
H. Sato, Japan 
E.Sido. Hungary 
J.Ogimura, Japan 
T. Tanaka, Japan 
J. Ogimura, Japan 
T. Tanaka, Japan 
Jung Kuo Toon, Japan 
Chuang Tsc-Tung, China. 
Chuang Tse-Tung, China 
ChuangTse-Tung, China. 


tennis 

Davis-cup {Founder: Dwight Filley Davis) 
Year Winner 


Loser 


Score 


1900 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


U.S. 

U.S. 

British 

British 

British 

British 

Australia 

Australia 

Australia 

Austraha 

British 

U.S. 

Australia 

Australia 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

Er.'nce 

France 

France 

France 

France 

France 


Brit.lsles 

Brit. Isles 

U.S. 

Belgium 

U.S.- 

U.S. 

British 

U.S. 

U.S. 

US. 

Australia 

British 

U.S. 

British 

Australia 

Japan 

Australia 

Australia 

Australia 

France 

France 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 

England 

U.S. 


5-0 

3- 2 

4- 1 

5- 0 
5—0 
5—0 
3—2 
3—2 
5-0 
5—0 
3—2 
3—2 

3- 2 

4- 1 

5- 0 
5—0 


4— 1 

5— 0 
5-0 
4—1 

3— 2 

4— 1 

3— 2 

4— 1 
3—2 
3—2 


\D GAMES 


0i 

1933 British 

France 


1934 British 

U.S. 

4—1 

J935 British 

U.S. 

5—0 

1936 British 

Australia 

3—2 

1937 U.S. 

England 

4—1 

1938 U.S. 

Australia 

3—2 

1939 Australia 

U.S. 

3—2 

.1940 (not played) 



1945 (not played) 



1946 U.S. 

Australia 

5—0 

1947 U.S. 

Ausrralia 

4—1 

1948 U.S. 

Australia 

5—0 

1949 U.S. 

Australia 

4_ 1 

1950 Australia 

U.S. 

4—1 

1951 Australia 

U.S. 

3—2 

1952 Australia 

U.S. 

4—1 

1953 Australia 

U.S. 

3—2 

1954 U.S. 

Australia 

3—2 

1955 Australia 

U.S. 

5—0 

1956 Australia 

U.S. 

5—0 

1957 Australia 

U.S. 

3—2 

1958 U.S. 

Australia 

3—2 

1959 Australia 

U.S. 

3-2 

1960 Australia 

Italy 

4-1 

1961 Australia 

Italy 

5-0 

1962 Australia 

Mexico 

5—0 

1963 America 

Australia 

3-2 

1964 Australia 

U.S. 

3—2 

1965 Australia 

Spain 

4—1 

1966 Australia 

India 

4—1 


Challenge round 1966-67. Australia,the 
holders beat India 4-1. F.S. Slolle, Austra¬ 
lia outplayed R. Krishnan, India,6-3,6-2,6-4. 
Roy Emerson, Australia beat Jaideep Muk- 
herjec, India, 7-5,6-4,6-2. R. Krishan, and J. 
Mukherjea, India, defeated J. Newcombeemd 
T. Roche, Australia 4-6,7-5,6-4,6-4. R. Em¬ 
erson, Australia beat R. Krishnan, India,6-0, 
6-2,10-8.F.S. Stolle, Australia beat J. Muklier- 
jea, India,7-5,6-8,6-3,5-7,6-3. 

Earlier a ne'.v and great chapter in the 
history of Indian tennis was written when 
Ramanathan Krishnan defeated Thomas 
Koch of Brazil in one of the most grimly 
contested matches ever by three sets to two 
at Calcutta to take India into the Davis Cup 
ChallengcRound final for the first time. The 
last reverse singles between Krishnan and 
Koch was the deciding one. When Krishnan 
trailed by two sets to one Hk previous day 
and 2-5 in the fourth set in the morning 
India’s chances of beating Brazil 
appeared hopelessly bleak. But Krislinan 
displaying artistry and craft reeled off live 
games in a row’ to claim the set and then 
sailed into an unassailable 4-0 lead in the 
vital fifth set before dcfeatingKoch and giv¬ 
ing India a well-descr\'cd 3-2 victory over 
Brazil. Results: R. Krishnan beat J.E.Man- 
darino5-7,6-2,6-3,6-2. T. Koch beat J. Mukc 
herjea 6-2.6-2,6-3. Krishnan and Mukherjea 
beat Koch and Mandarino 7-5,3-6,6-3,3-6, 
6-3. Mandarino beat Mukherjea 9-7,3-6,6-4. 
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^-iV^^rishnan beat Koch3-6,6-4,10-12,7-5, 

_Vlier India beat Ceylon5-0. Iran5-0 

Japan 4-1, WestGermany3-2. India has played 
inter-zone final five times. India met Austr¬ 
alia first in 1959 at Boston, U.S.A.(Krishnan 
beat R. Laver in this tie in four sets)Inl963 
against Mexico at Madras. In 1964 against 
U.S.A. at Bombay. In 1965 against Spain 
at Barcelona. In 1966 against Brazil at Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Wimbledon Champions 


Men-6 singles 


1877 

S.W.Gorc 

1878 

P.F. Hadow 

1879 

J.T.Hartley 

1880 

j.T. Hartley 

1881 

W. Renshaw 

1882 

W'. Renshaw 

1883 

W. Renshaw 

1884 

W. Renshaw 

1885 

W. Renshaw 

1886 

W. Renshaw 

1887 

H.F. Lawford 

1888 

E. Renshaw 

1889 

W. Renshaw 

1890 

W.J. Hamilton 

1891 

W.Baddeley 

1892 

W. Baddcley 

1893 

J. Pirn 

1894 

J. Pirn 

1895 

W.Baddeley 

1896 

H.S.Mahony 

1897 

R.F. Doherty 

1898 

R.F, Doherty 

1899 

R.F. Doherty 

1900 

R.F. Doherty 

1901 

A.W. Gore 

1902 

H.L. Doherty 

1903 

H.L. Doherty 

1904 

H.L.Doherty 

1905 

H.L. Doherty 

1906 

H.L.Doherty 

1907 

N.E. Brookes 

1908 

A.W. Gore 

1909 

A.W.Gore 

1910 

A.F. Wilding 

1911 

A.F. Wilding 

1912 

A.F. Wilding 

1913 

A F. Wilding 

1914 

N.E. Brookes 

1919 

G.L. Patterson 

1920 

W.T. Tilden 

1921 

W.T. Tilden 

1922 

G.L.Patterson 

1923 

W.M. Johnston 

1924 

J. Borotra 

1925 

R. Lacosic 

1926 

J. Borotra 

1927 

H.Cochet 

1928 

R. Lacosu: 

1929 

H.Cochet 

1930 

W.T. Tilden 

1931 

S B Wood 


1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 


1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1919 

1920 


H.E. Vines V 
J.H.Crawford k 
F.J. Perry 
F.J. Perry 
F.J. Perry 
J.D. Budge 
J.D. Budge 
R.L. Riggs 
Y. Petra 
J. Kramer 
R. Falkenburg 
F.R.Schrocder 

B. Patty 
R. Savitt 

F. A. Sedgman 
V. Scizas 
J. Drobny 
A. Trabert 
L.A. Hoad 
L.A. Hoad 
A.J.Cooper 
A.Olmedo 
N.A. Fraser 
R. Laver 
R. Laver 

C. R. Mckinley 
R. Emerson 
R. Emerson 
Manuel Santana 
John Newcombe 

Ladies singles 

Miss Maud Watson 
Miss Maud Watson 
Miss B. Bingley 
Miss L. Dod 
Miss L. Dod 
Mrs. G.W. Hillyard 
Miss. L. Rice 
Miss. L. Dod 
Miss. L. Dod 
Miss. L. Dod 
Mrs. G.W. Hillyard 
Miss. C. Cooper 
Miss. C. Cooper 
Mrs. G.W. Hillyard 
Miss. C. Cooper 
Mrs. G.W. Hillyard 
Mrs. G.W. Hillyard 
Mrs. A. Sterry 
Miss. M.E. Robb 
Miss. D.K. Douglas 
Miss. D.K. Douglas 
Miss. M. Sutton 
Miss. D.K. Douglas 
Miss. M. Sutton 
Mrs. A. Sterry 
Miss. D.P. Boothby 
Mrs, Lambert Chambers 
Mrs. Lambert Chambers 
Mrs. D.R. Larcombe 
Mrs. Lambert Chambers 
Mrs. Lambert Chambers 
Mile S. Lenglen 
Mile S. Lenglen 
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• / 

Mile S. Lenglen 


Mile. S. Lenglen 


Mile. S. Lenglen 

1924 

Miss. K. Mckanc 

1925 

Mile. S. Lenglen 

1926 

Mrs. L.A. Godfree 

1927 

Miss. H. Wills 

1928 

Miss. H. Wills 

1929 

Miss. H. Wills 

1930 

Mrs. F.S. Moody 

1931 

Fraulein C. Aussem 

1932 

Mrs. F.S. Moody 

1933 

Mrs. F.S. Moody 

1934 

Miss. D.E. Round 

1935 

Mrs. F.S. Moody 

1936 

Miss. H.Fl. Jacobs 

1937 

Miss. D.E. Round 

1938 

Mrs. F.S. Moody 

1939 

Miss. A. Marble 

1946 

Miss. P. Betz 

1947 

Miss. M. Osborne 

1948 

Miss. L. Brough 

1949 

Miss. L. Brough 

1950 

Miss. L. Brough 

1951 

Miss. D. Hart 

1952 

Miss. M. Connolly 

1953 

Miss. M. Connolly 

1954 

Miss. M. Connolly 

1955 

Miss. L. Brough 

1956 

Miss. S. Fry 

1957 

Miss. A. Gibson 

1958 

Miss. A. Gibson 

1959 

Miss. M.E. Bueno 

1960 

Miss. M.E. Bueno 

1961 

Miss. A. Mortimer 

1962 

Mrs. J.R. Susman 

1963 

Miss. M. Smith 

1964 

Miss. M.E. Bueno 

1965 

Miss. M. Smith 

1966 

Mrs. Billie Jean King 

1967 

Mrs. Billie Jean King 


Mens singles. Power hitter John Nevv- 
combc, 23 year old son of a Sydney dentist, 
seeded third, defeated unsceded Wilhelm 
Bungert of West Germany 6-3, 6-1, 6-1 in 
72 minutes. 

Men's doubles. Fred McMillan and Bob 
Hevvit (South Africa number two seeds) beat 
Roy Emerson and Ken Fletcher (Australia- 
number four seeds) 6-2, 6-3, 6-4. 

Women's singles, Mrs. Billie Jean King, 
housewife from Long Beach, California re¬ 
tained the title beating 28-year-old British 
housewife Mrs. Anne Jones 6-3, 6-4 in 60 
niinutes. 

Womens doubles. Mrs. Billie Jean King 
and Miss Rosemary Casals (U.S.A.) beat 
holders Miss Maria Bueno tBrazil) and Miss 
Nancy Richey (U.S.A.) 9-11, 6-4, 6-2. 

Mrs. Billie Jean King 
(^U.b.A.) aud Owen Davidson (Australia) 
beat Miss Maria Bueno (Brazil) and Ken 
Fletcher (Australia) 7-5, 6-2. 


American championships. Men’s siUgfc^ 
F.S.StoUe of Australia beat his compaTriot 
John Newcombe 4-6, J2-I0, 6-3, 6-4. 

Women’s singles: Miss Maria Bueno of 
Brazil beat Miss Nancy Richey of U.S A 
6-3, 6-J. 

Asian tennis championships 1966. Men’s 
singles - A. Metrcvelli, U.S.S.R. beat El 
ShalTei, U.A.R. 6-3, 8-6, 6-4. Women’s 
Singles - Mrs. Abzandaze, U.S.S.R. bear 
Miss. Ivanova, U.S.S.R. 6-4, 6-0, Mixed 
doubles: A. Mclrevelli and Miss Ivanova, 
U.S.S.R. beat Mabrouk Ali, U.A.R. and 
Miss. Rita Suraiya, India 6-4, 7-5. 

National and northern India iaw/i tenuis 
champions 1966-67. Men's singles: Premjit 
Lai won the title for the first time when R, 
Krishnan retired with a sprained back after 
leading 6-3, 5-7, 7-5,1-2. x.al earlier defeated 
Jaideep Mukherjea 6-3, 7-5, 2-6, 0-6, 6-2. 
Men’s doubles: R. Krishnan and J. Mukher¬ 
jea, beat J.E. Mandarine and T.Koch 6-3, 
6-2, 6-2. Women’s singles: Miss. Ivanova 
beat Mrs. Abzandaze 8-6, 6-3. Veteran 
singles: B.R. Kapinipathy beat A.L. Rai 
6-1, 6-2. Professional singles: Wasim Khan 
beat Salim Khan 6-0, 6-4. Junior singles; 
Anand AmritraJ beat Ajit Ranadc 6-1, 6-J. 
Junior doubles: Ajit Ranadc and S.S. 
Menon beat Narindcr Singh and S. Muklicr- 
jea 6-2, 6-2. 

All India hardcourt temiis 1966-67. Men’s 
singles: Alex MetriveUi of U.S.S.R. retained 
the title beating Jaideep Mukherjea of India 
3-6, 6-3, 6-4. Men’s doubles: T. Koch and 
Mandarino beat El Shaft and Mabrouk 6-3. 
6-4, 6-2. Women’s singles: Mrs. Absandaze 
beat Miss. Ivanova 6-3, 6-0. Women's 
Doubles: Mrs. Abzandaze and Miss. Iva¬ 
nova beat Mrs. Shant Malappa and Miss. 
S. Sasikala6-2, 6-4. Junior Singles: Anand 
Amritraj beat E. Namathi of Iran 13-11, 
6 - 1 . 

Kenya national championship 1966. Men’s 
singles: R, Krishnan, beat Kenyan Y. Shrcll 
6-2, 6-0, 6-4. Men's doubles: R. Krishnan 
and Y. Shretta beat Indians D. Walia and 
S.P. Misra 4-6, 5-7, 7-5, 6-1, 7-5. 

Uganda National Championship 1966. Mens 
Singles: R. Krishnan, India beat S.P. Misra 
India 6-0, 6-3. Men’s doubles: S.P. Misra 
and D.Walia, India beat R. Krishnan. India 
and Shretta, Kenya 6-3, 6-1. 

Tanganyika Natiomd Championship 19F6 
R. Krishnan beat S.P. Misi a ^3, 8-6. 

Sn^edish National Championship K66. 
Mixed Doubles: J. Mukherjea. India ano 
Miss. Frances Mvclcnnan, Britain besi 
Clirister Flolm ahd Miss. Eva Anderson, 
Sweden 6-4, 6-3. 

Keoi chunipionship 1966 Men's singles 
Premjit LalL India beaten by Australian 


miST/fy 
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--Ivcombe in the final 6-4, J5-]3. 
beat Manual Santanna (Wimble- 
Kampion of 1966) 6-2, 7-5. 

Inter-secretariat tennis 1966. Kerala re¬ 
tained the title beating Madhya Pradesh 2-1 
in the final. Thankappan, Kerala beat Tri- 
vedi, M.P. 6-8, 6-1, 6-3. Verma, M.P. beat 
Krishnan Kumar, Kerala 3-6, 6-3, 6-4. 
Kamath and Krishnan, Kerala beat Parul- 
kar and Verma M.P. 6-3, 7-5. 

Kerala's Thankappan beat his doubles 
partner V. Krishnan in the open events 
singles final 6-2, 2-6, 6-2. Thankappan and 
Krishnan beat Kamath and Karunan also of 
Kerala in the doubles final 7-5, 6-3. 

Weightman Cup (women): United States 
retained the title beating Britain 4-3. 

VOLLEYBALL 

Tokyo Olympic Games\%A. Men: Russia 1: 
Chechoslovakia 2, Japan 3. Women: Japan 1; 
Russia 2; Poland 3. 

National Volleyball Championship 


Tear 

Men 

Women 

1952 

Madras 


1953 

Delhi 

U.P. 

1954 

Punjab 

U.P. 

1955 

Punjab 

U.P. 


1956 

Services 

Punjab 

1958 

Delhi 

Punjab 

1959 

Services 

Punjab 

1960 

Services 

Punjab 

1961 

Railways 

Punjab 

1962 

Punjab 


1963 

Punjab 

Madras 

1964 

Railways 

Madras 

1965 

(not held) 


1966 

Services 

Andhra 

Services 

won the 15th 

National 




ball Championship beating Punjab 16-14, 
15-12, 15-13. Andhra beat Madhya Pradesh 
in the women’s finals 15-10, 15-8, 15-6. 

World Volleyball. Czechoslovakia beat 
East Germany 3-1 to win the world’s men 
4olleyball champoinship (15-13, 15-11, 

4-15, 15-8). Rumania finished second. 

Inter-University Volleyball Championship. 

1963- 64 Kerala 

1964- 65 Osmania 

1965- 66 Osmania 

Madras won the final of the South Zone 
Inter-University Men's VoiltybaM Champion¬ 
ship (1966-67) beating Kerala 15-10, 15-13. 

Osmania won the all-India Inter-Univer¬ 
sity Women’s Volleyball Championship 
(1966-67) beating Kurukshetra in the final 
15-8, 15-5, 15-5. 


GENERAL ELECTIONS 


Political parties in India. The pro¬ 
verbial diversity of India is best reflected 
in the multiplicity of its political 
parties. No democratic State in (he world 
can claim such a confused array of politi¬ 
cal parties. Fortunately, few of them have 
an all-India character, though many of them 
like the Republican Party of India, profess to 
cover the whole of India. Most of the part¬ 
ies are restricted to the Stales and territor¬ 
ies of the Indian Union. Some are even 
confined to districts. 

Of the parties that have an a*!- India 
range, the following deserve special mention: 
(1) The Indian National Congress (2) Praja 
Socialist Pany (3)Sainyukiha Socialist Party 
Communist Party ^5) Jana Sangh (6) 
Swatan*iia. Here is a list of the more active 
parties that Vi?Lve appeared during the gen¬ 
eral cIvLiiojis of 19&7. 


Party A bbre viation 

Akila Bharat Hindu Mahasabha 
All-Part> Hill Leader's 

H M 

Conference 

A-PHLC 

Bangla Congress 

BC 

Bharatiya Jana Sangh 

JS 

Bharatiya KrantiDal 

BKD 

Communists (Marxist) 

CPRM) 

Communists (Right) 

CPI 

Indian National Congress 

C 

Democratic National Conference 

DNC 

Dravida MunnetraKazhagam 

DM K 

Eastern India Tribal Union 

EITU 

Fronte Populare 

FP 

Fonvard Block 

FB 

Ganatantra Parishad (R) 

GP 

Gofakha League 

GL 

Haryana Front 

H F 

Haryana Lok Samiii 

HLS 

HimachalSamyukta Dal 

Jammu & Kashmir National 

HSD 

Conference 

NC 

Jan Congress 

JC 

Karshaka Thozhilali Party 

KIP 

Kerala Congress 

KC 








ocialist Party 
San^h 

'faharashtra Ekikaran Samity 


GENERAL ELECTIONS 

KSP Past elections. The Party position 

LSS last Lok Sabha (Elected in 1962) was as 

MES i^ollows: 



Maharashfrawadi Gomantak MG 

Muslim League M L 

Niitan Maha Gujarat Janta N M G J 

Paris had Par 

People’s Front • p p 

Peasants and Worker’s Party P W P 

Praja-SocialistParty P-SP 

Republican Party of India RPI 

Revolutionary Communist Parly R C P 
Revolutionary Socialist Parly R S P 

Samyukta Socialist Party S S P 

ShiromaniAkaliDaI(MastcrTara 
Singh Group) Akali(M) 

Shiromani AkaliDa!(Sant Fateh 
Singh Group) AkalifS) 

SocialistLabour SL 

Socialist Unity Centre of 1 ndia S U CI 

Svvatantra S^va 


Party Scats 

Congress Party 364 

Swalantra Group 22 

Communist Group H 

Jan Sangh 12 

Communist Group (Marxist-Leninisl) 11 
SSP O 

P-SP Group 9 

Dravida MunnetraKazhagam g 

Muslim League 2 

Others 22 

Unattached 15 

Vacancies 1^ 

Total excluding Speaker 509 


Tamil National Parly TNP 

United GoansfFurtado Group) UG 

United Goans(SequeiraGroup) UGS 

Workers’ Party of India W P 1 


An analysis of the previous elections to 
the Lok Sabha in 1952, 1957 and 1962 in 
respect of the \otes polled by the varicos 
parties is as follows: 


1952 1957 1962 


Name of Party 

No. of 
votes 
polled 

As%of 

total 

votes 

polled 

No. of 
votes 
polled 

As%of 

total 

votes 

No. of 
votes 
polled 

As%of 

total 

votes 

Congress 

4,76,65,875 

45.0 

5,75,79,593 

47.78 

5,15,09,084 

44.72 

Rraja Socialist 

., 


1,25,42,666 

10.41 

78,48,345 

6.81 

Communist 

34,84,401 

3.3 

1,07,54,07^ 

8.92 

1,14,50,037 

^^.94 

Jana Sangh 

37,46,288 

3.1 

71,49,824 

5.93 

7085,25? 

7.89 

Other parties & 







Independents 

5,15,47,931 

48.6 

3,24,87,757 

26.96 

2,78,61,002 

24.20 

Total 

10 , 59 , 44.405 


12,05,13,915 


11,51,68.890 



1952 

1957 

1962 

Total electorate 

173 million 

193 million 

216 million 

Votes polled 

88.6 million 

92 million 

1 IS million 

Percentage 

51.15 


47.57 


55.42 
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GENERAL ELECTIONS 


Party position in the 1952 elections inbojhLsk Sabhaand the State assembl 
as follows: 


(at 

blO-Lj 


States 

Andhra Pradesh 

Assam 

Bihar 

Gujarat 

Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Madras 
Maharashtra 
Mysore 
Orissa 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
(Jttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
Union territories 
Delhi 

Himachal Pradesh 

Manipur 

Tripura 


(Continued) 


Congress 
Lok. Assem- 


Conimunist 


P-SP 


Sabha bly 


Lok Assem- Lok Assem- 
Sabha bly Sabha bly 


34 

9 

39 

16 

6 

24 
30 
41 

25 

13 

14 
14 
61 
22 


171 

79 

185 

113 


139 

139 

215 

136 


51 

12 


2 

2 

1 


6 

29 

7 


33 


9 

20 


90 

87 

249 

156 


9 

5 

14 

50 


2 

38 

5 


5 

4 

1 


Jan Sangfi 


Swatantra 


Other Parties & 

Independents 



Lok 

Sabha 

Assem¬ 

bly 

Lok 

Sabha 

Assem¬ 

bly 

Lok 

Sabha 

Assem¬ 

bly 

Seated 



1 

19 

1 

53 

Andhra Pradesh 


* • 


1 

20 

Assam 


3 


50 

4 

39 

Bihar 



4 

26 

1 

8 

Gujarat 


* • 



6 

69 

Kerala 

• • 

41 


*2 

6 

Madhya Pradesh 

3 


6 

8 

59 

Madras 





2 

34 

Maharashtra 

Mysore 


•• 


9 

1 

5 

38 

Orissa 


8 

15 

49 


3 

5 

44 

Punjab 

3 

1 

7 

3 

36 

4 

30 

Rajastan 

Uttar Pradesh 

3 

15 

10 

5 

65 ^ 

40 -W 

West Bengal 


• * 

** 




Union territories 







Delhi 

Himachal Pradash 
Manipur 

Tripura 

., 


»• 


1 

" Wl 


Previous election analyses. An analysis and 196'’is as follows : 

)fthc previous elections to the State Assem- parlies m 1952,1957 and 































GENERy\L ELECTIONS 


A: 



1952 


1957 


1962 



As%of 

total 


As%of 

total 


Congress 
Praja Socialist 
Communist 
Jan Sangh 
Swatantra 
Other parties & 
Independents 
Total 


No. 

votes 

polled 

No. 

votes 

polled 

No. 

votes 

polled 

4,38,02,546 

42.19 

5,14,00,345 

45.41 

4,65,75,920 

44.38 



1,13,99,428 

10.07 

73,52,361 

7.01 

45 52,537 

4.43 

87,21,941 

7.68 

90,12,571 

8.59 

28,66,566 

2.79 

43,72,420 

3.88 

63,70,893 

6.07 





77,88,325 

7.42 

5,25,79,550 

50.59 

3,73,23 177 

32.96 

2,78,46,516 

26.53 

)0,38,0I,199 


11,32,17,311 


10,49,46,596 



The following chart gives tht results of the elections to the various 
State legislative assemblies: 


States 

Seats 

Con. 

Swa. 

CPI 

CPRM) 

PSP 

Andhra Pradesh 

287 

165 

29 

10 

9 


Assam 

126 

73 

2 

7 


*5 

Bihar 

318 

128 

4 

24 

‘4 

18 

Gujarat 

168 

92 

64 



3 

Haryana 

81 

48 

3 




Jammu & Kashmir 

75 

58 





Kerala 

133 

9 


i9 

52 


Madhya Prade.sh 

296 

167 

* *7 

1 


*9 

Madras 

234 

49 

20 

2 

n’ 

4 

Maharashtra 

270 

202 


10 

1 

8 

Mysore 

216 

126 

16 

2 


20 

Orissa 

140 

30 

49 

7 

i 

21 

Punjab 

104 

48 


5 

3 


Rajasthan 

184 

89 

49 

1 



Uttar Pradesh 

425 

198 

12 

14 

*1 

ii 

West Bengal 

280 

127 

1 

16 

43 

7 

Union territories 







Himachal Pradesh 

60 

33 


2 



Manipur 

30 

9 


1 



Tripura 

30 

23 


1 

”1 


(Continued) 

States 

SSP 

JS 

REP. 

Others 

Ind. 

Total 

Andhra Pradesh 

1 

3 

2 


68 

287 

Assam 

4 



9 a 

24 

124 

Bihar 

67 

26 



46 

318 

Gujarat 


1 



7 

167 

Haryana 


12 

2 


16 

81 

Jammu & Kashmir 


3 


8b 

2 

71 

Kerala 

19 



J9c 

15 

133 

Madhya Pradesh 

10 

78 



24 

296 

Madras 

Maharashtra 

2 

4 

*4 

*5 

138d 

t9E 

7 

16 

233 

269 

Mysore 

6 

4 

2 


40 

216 

Orissa 

2 




29 

139 

Punjab 

1 

9 

’3 

26f 

9 

104 

Rajasthan 

8 

22 



15 

184 

Uttar Pradesh 

44 

97 

*9 


37 

423 

West Bengal 

7 

1 


13g 

65 

280 

Union territories 







Himachal Pradesh 

7 




13 


Manipur 

2 




3 

15 

Tripura 






25 


League 14; Kerala Congress 5; d 
f: Peasants^ & Workers’ Party 19; f: 
Shiromani Akali Dal (Master Group) 2; 


b: National Conference; c: Muslim 
: Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 13S; 
Shiromani Akali Dal (Sant Group) 24; 
O’ Forward Block 13. 

















general elections 


general elections. This year, the 
:^ra.ie was 250,681,530, as against 
^*^^,^,215 in 1962. There were provided 
1,300,000 ballot boxes(1,180,000 in 196?) at 
260,000 polling srariens (238 031 in 1962)and 
500 000,000 ballet papers ^420,000.000 in 
1962). In addition, 111,095 wooden ballot 
boxes were used in Madras Stale. 

The peP dales in the various States and 
Union territories were as follows: Andhra 
Pradesh— February 15, 18 and 21; Assam- 
February 17 and 21 ;Bihar—February 15,17,19 
and 21; Gujarat-February 15,18 and 21; 
Haryana — February 19; Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir — February 21 ;KeraIa-February 20; Mad¬ 
hya Pradesh —February 16,17 and 19; Maha- 
rashrra-February 15,18 and 21: Madras-Feb- 
ruary 15,18 and 21; Mysore-February 15 and 
19; Orissa-February 21; Punjab-February 19; 
Rajasthan— February 15,18 and 20; Uttar 
Pradesh—February 15,17,19 and 21; West 
Bengal—February 19; Delhi—February 19; 
Himachal Pradesh—February 18 and 21; 



Manipur-February 15,20,24 and 28; Tr 
February 18 . Goa, Daman and Diu—h 
28. (Election for Parliamentary constituen¬ 
cies was held on Feb.l9). . 

In the following State and 
lories elections were held only for the rar- 
liamentary constituencies on the dates inci- 
cated against each: Nagaland 
17,18,20 and 21; Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands-February 18; Chandigarh—February 
19; Dadra and Nagar Haveli—February 21, 
Pondicherry-February 20; Laccadive, Mim- 
coy and Amindivi Islands Febniary 8. 
Elections for the Assembly constituencies 
were completed before February 25, 1967 
and for the Parliamentary constituencies 
before April 1,1967. In the case cf Manipur 
Assembly constituencies, the elections were 
completed before March 7,1967. 

Lok Sabha. The total number of seats 
alloted to each of the 17 States and 11 Un on 
territories this yearimLok Sabha and the 
State assemblies were as follows: 


Lok Sabha 


Assembly 


State! Umon territory 


Total 


Reser\ed 


Reserved 


Total 


SC. 


ST 


SC 


ST 


States 


Andhra Pradesh 

.Assam 

Biliar 

Gujarat 

Hary'ana 

Jammu & Kashmir 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 

Madras 

Maharashtra 

Mysore 

Nagaland 

Orilsa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Uttar Pradesh 

West Bengal 


41 

14 

53 

24 

9 

6 

19 
37 

39 
45 
27 

1 

20 
13 
23 
85 

40 


2 

2 

5 

3 


3 

3 

4 
18 
8 


287 

126 

318 

168 

81 

75 

133 

296 

23 ^ 

270 

216 

46 

140 

104 

184 

425 

280 


40 

8 

45 

11 

15 

6 

11 

39 

42 

15 

29 


11 

10 

29 

22 


2 

61 

2 

16 

2 


22 

23 

31 

89 

55 


34 


21 


16 


Union territories 


Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands 
Chandigarh 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli 
Delhi 

Goa, Daman & Din 
Himachal Pradesh 
Laccadi^^e, Minicoy & 
Aminatvi Islands 
Manipur 
Pondicherry 
Tripura 

North-East Frontier Tract 


30 

60 


14 


30 

30 

30 


503 


247 


Total 


521 


77 


37 


3,563 




















GENERAL ELECTIONS 


►abha resulfs State-wise. Below arc 
je analyrcs of Lok Sabha election 
Iromeach State'Figures in brackets 
licate seats contested). 


Andhra Pradesh 


Electorate. 

Total votes polled 
Percentage ofpoUing 
Invalid ;otes. 


•21,081,308 

14,133,774 

C7.0^^ 

550,0^2 


Name of party Scats secured Vote^polkrf 


Valid votes 
invalid votes 
Name of party 
Congre.ss 
Swat antra 
Republican 
P.S.P. 

S.S.P. 

Independents 

Total 



. Seats secured 

Votes polled 

11(24) 

3,04C,665 

10(19) 

2,(^38,958 

..(2) 

13’.091 

..(3) 

94,397 

..(2) 

11,182 

3(30) 

841,-J6^ 

24(80) 

6,157,758 


Har>ana 


Congress 

CPI 

CPI (M) 

Swatantra 

JS 

SSP 

RFP 

Ind 

P-SP 

Total 


*35(41) 

6,364.936 

1(20) 

1,551,223 

..(ID 

1,003.485 

3(19) 

1,865,592 

..(6j 

*95,357 

..(3) 

56 896 

.,(2) 

68 456 

2(61) 

2,454,691 

..(I) 

23,0-'‘6 

41(163) 

13,583,682 

Assam 



Electorate 57,41,071 

Votes polled 29,49,345 

Polling percentage ’ 54.17 
Valid votes ** 27,91,615 

Invalid votes i,57[730 


Electcrate 


4,367,140 

Votc.s polled 


3,185,205 

Polling percentage 

72.94 

Inv'alid votes 


1,33,076 

Name of party 

Seats secured Votes polk 

Congress 

7(9) 

1,34^,830 

CPI 

..(3) 

51,758 

CPI(M) 

..(2) 

25,47> 

JS 

1(7) 

605,838 

REP 

..(2) 

70,920 

SSP 

..(5) 

167,973 

Swa 

..(2) 

170,861 

PSP 

..(1) 

10,905 

Ind. 

1(36) 

603.565 

Tctal 

9(67) 

3,052,129 

Jammu and 

Kashmir 


Name of party 

Scats 

secured Votes polled 

Congress 

10J3) 

12 80,002 

P-SP 

2(4) 

3,82,472 

CP) 

1(4) 

2,47,107 

SSP 

..(2) 

1,13,543 

J.S. 

Swatantra 

..(3) 

.(I) 

1.63,790 

28,711 

A-PHLC 

1(1) 

1,12.492 

Ind. 

..(15) 

4,63,498 

Total 

13(43) 

27.91,615 


Bihar 

Electorate 


2.76,76,946 

Total votes pollc 

d 

1.41.54,464 

Percentage 


51.14 

Valid votes 


L35.21.325 

Invalid votc.s 


6,33,139 

Name of party 

Seats secured Votes polled 

Congress 

34(53) 

47,46,725 

SSP 

7(34) 

24 33,232 

J.S. 

1(48) 

15,04,1.^4 

P.S.P. 

1(32) 

9,96,828 

CPI 

5(17) 

12,62.1.58 

CPI(M) 

. . (2), 

41,741 

Swatantra 

..(25) 

4,57,251 

Ind. 

5(103) 

' 20,79 196 

Total 

53(314) 

1,35,21,235 


Gujarat 

Electorate 

10,687,202 

Total voles polled 

6,475,634 ** 

Percentage of 



polling 


60.59 


Electorate 1 582,833 ffor4 contested 


constituencies) 


Votes polled 

872,104 


Polling percentage 55.10 


Valid votes 

842,624 


Invalid votes 

29,480 


Name of party 

Seats secured 

Votes polled 

Congress 

3(4) 

425,668 

N.CL 

1(4) 

210,020 

JS 

..(3) 

171,367 

Ind. 

• .(1) 

4,781 

D.N.C. 

..(1) 

30,788 

Total 

4(13) 

842,624 


Kerala 


Electorate 
Vetes polled 
Polling percentage 
Invalid votes 


8 612.534 
6,517,819 
75.68 
246 252 


Name of part v 

CPHM) 

Congress 

SSP 

Rep. 

JS 

Swa. 

CPI 

PSP 

ML 

K.C. 

Ind. 

Total 


Seats secured 
5(9) 

2(19) 

3(3) 

..(I) 

..( 4 ) 

..(3) 

3(3) 

..tl) 

2 ( 2 ) 

..(5) 


Votes polled 
1,540,027 
2 267,090 
516,429 
4,0.^8 
87 416 
147,005 
.‘^01,322 
15,072 
414,091 
321,169 
457,858 


1 ( 10 ) 

20(60) 

Includes one unoppored return. 

** It does not include figures for Rajkot 
constituency. 



GENERAL ELECTIONS 



_es^olled 

Polling percentage 
Invalid votes 
Name of party 
Congress 
CPI 
JS 
Ind. 

Rep. 

SSP 
PSP 
Sv/a 
Total 


Madhya Pradesh 
18,384,559 
9,726,728* 

52.91 
561,64! 

Seats secured Votes polled 


24(37) 3,773,680 

..(6) 131,533 

10(32) 2,735,406 

2(64) 1,419,341 

(7) 157,694 

..(II) 337,671 

..(15) 464,307 

1(2) 253,939 

37(174) 9,273,571 

Maharashtra 

Electorate 2,21,65,455 

Votes polled 1,43,33,966 

Polling percentage 64.67 

Invalid votes 7,13,795 

Name of party Seats secured Votes polled 


Rep. 

0(3) 

237,3^ 

JP 

0(4) 

266,4T9- 

LSS 

0(1) 

142,088 

CPI(M) 

0(2) 

123,313 

Ind. 

1(39) 

1,224,965 

Total 

27(100) 

7,701,340 


Electorate 
Votes polled 
Polling percentage 
Valid votes 
Invalid votes 
Name of party 
Congress 
Swa 
P-SP 
JP 
JS 

Independents 
SSP 
CPI 
Total 


Orissa 
9,852,824 
4,318,247 
43.83 
4,061,491 
281,153 

Seats secured Votes 


polled 


6 ( 20 ) 

8(17) 

4(5) 

..( 2 ) 

..( 2 ) 

1(14) 

1 ( 2 ) 

..(3) 

20(65) 


15,53,203 

12,53,893 

6,53,882 

67,191 

25,896 

3,68,258 

1,82,886 

1,56,282 

40,61,491 


Congress 
Peasants and 

37(45) 

66,18,171 

Workers Party 

2(10) 

10,23,753 

CPI 

2(7) 

7.01,074 

SSP 

2(5) 

5,10,128 

PSP 

1(8) 

3,47,330 

JS 

..(24) 

10,06,334 

RPI 

..(17) 

17,28,556 

Swa 

..(4) 

1,47,900 

Independents 

1(31) 

15,31,925 

Total 

45(151) 

Madras 

1,43,33,966 


Electorate 20,871,963 

Votes polled 15,921,324 

Polling percentage 76.28 

Invalid votes 483,230 


A'ame of party Seats secured Votes polled 


Congress 

3(39) 

6,436,710 

Swa. 

6(8) 

1,414,208 

JS 

..(4) 

33,626 

Ind. 

1(37) 

654,628 

DMK 

25(25) 

5,524,514 

P-SP 

. (I) 

12,162 

CPI 

..(6) 

273.253 

CPKl.lj 

4(5) 

1,057,542 

Rep. 

..(2) 

3I,‘^5I 

Total 

39(127) 

15,438,094 

Mysore 

Total electorate 12,755,264 

Votes polled 

8,083.864 

Polung percentage 63.38 

Invalid votes 382,524 

Name of party Seats secured 

Votes polled 

Congress 

18(27) 

3,755,339 

Swa 

5(12) 

1,158,262 

P-SP 

2(6) 

431,645 

SSP 

1(2) 

200,310 

JS 

0(4) 

161,663 


♦ It does not include figures for Shajanur. 


Punjab 


Electorate 

Votes 

Polling percentage 
Valid votes 
Invalid votes 


6,284,672 
4,519,266 
19.9\ 
4,306,559 
212.707 


Name of party 

Congress 

SAD(Sant) 

JS 

SWA 

Rep 

SAD(Master) 

CPI 

CPI(M) 

SSP 

Independents 

Total 


Seats secured Votes polled 


9(13) 

1,598,557 

3(9) 

968,713 

|!8) 

540,928 

..(6) 

219,401 

..(3) 

181,234 

..(7) 

185,287 

..(3) 

183,341 

..(2) 

81,008 

..(1) 

17,399 

..(23) 

330.692 

(13(75) 

4,306,559 


Rajasthan 


Electorate 
Votes polled 
Polling percentage 
Invalid votes 


12,214,393 

7,216,629 

59.08 

281,153 


Name of party Seats secured Votes polled 


Congress 

10(22) 

2,722,484 

Swa 

8(15) 

1,990,2(4 

JS 

3(6) 

673,437 

CPI(M) 

..(3) 

168,516 

CPI 

..(1) 

20,987 

SSP 

..(5) 

226.788 

PSP 

..(1) 

5.605 

Rep. 

..(1) 

12,072 

Ind. 

2(62) 

1,115,373 

Total 

23(116) 

6,935,476 


Uttar Pradesh 

Electorate 

42,171,592 

Votes polled 

22,967,070 

Polling percentage 

54.46 

Valid votes 

21,743,215 

Invalid votes 

1,22.3,855 



misT/f^ 
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arty 


Seats secured Votes secured CPI 

7,290,056 Swatantra 
4,779,540 
2,237.143 
1,038,968 
710,462 
260,332 
946.003 
815,561 
3,66.5,150 
21,743.215 


Electorate 
Votes polled 
Polling percentage 
Invalid votes 
Name of party 
Congress 
CPI(M) 


47(85) 

12(77) 

8(41) 

1(39) 

5(17) 

1(5) 

1(24) 

2(28) 

8(191) 

85(507) 

West Bengal 
20,155,000 
13,254,806 
65.76 
403,252 
Seats secured Votes polled 
14(^0) 5,115,702 


5(16) 


JS 
SSP 
PSP 
Rep. 

FB 

Independents 

Total 


1J55,1 
98,5J 
178,508 
191,243 
218,146 
84,644 
627,730 
3,169,666 
12,851,554 



2,012,162 


Electorate 
Votes polled 
Polling percentage 
Invalid votes 
Name of party 
Congress 
JS 

Independent 
Rep. 

SSP 
Total 


5(11) 

..(3) 

..(7) 

1(3) 

1 ( 2 ) 

..( 1 ) 

2 ( 6 ) 

12(51) 

40(140) 

Delhi 

' 16,91,495 
11,83,712 
. 70.02 

49,836 

Seats secured Votes polled 
1(7) 4,37,220 

6(7) 5,28,525 

. (24) 99,735 

.(6) 66.131 

.(2) 2,265 

6(46) 1 1,33,876 


Thefollowingtable gives the full party position in the LokSabha as a result of 1967 election 



State 

Seats 

Con. 


CPI 

CPl{M) 

PSP 

All India Total 

520 

281 

42 

23 

19 

13 

Andhra Pradesh 

41 

35 

3 

1 



Assam 

14 

10 


1 


2 

Bihar 

53 

34- 


5 


1 

Gujarat 

24 

11 

10 




Haryana 

9 

7 





Jammu 8c Kashmir 

6 

5 





Kerala 

19 

1 


3 

*9 


Madhya Pradesh 

37 

24 

i 




Madras 

39 

3 



*4 


Maharashtra 

45 

37 


2 


2 

Mysore 

27 

18 

*5 



2 

Nagaland 

1 






Orissa 

20 

' *6 

*8 



4 

Punjab 

13 

9 





, Rajasthan 

23 

10 

8 




Uttar Pradesh 

85 

47 

1 

*5 

*i 

‘2 

West Bengal 

40 

_ 14 


5 

5 

1 

( Continued) 

SSP 

JS. 

Rep. 

Others 

Ind. 

Total 

All India Total 

23 

35 

1 

37 

41 

516 

Andhaa Pradesh 





2 

41 

Assam 




‘iA 


14 

Bihar 

*7 




5 

53 

Gujarat 





3 

24 

Haryana 





1 

9 

Jammu & Kashmir 




IB 


6 

Kerala 

*3 



2C 

1 

19 

Madhya Pradesh 


io 



2 

37 

Madras 




25D 

1 

39 

Maharashtra 

2 



2E 

1 

45 

Mysore 

1 




1 

37 

Nagaland 




IF 


1 

Orissa 

*i 




*1 

20 

Puujab 


i 


3G 


13 

Rajasthan 

.. 

3 



2 

23 

Uttar Pradesh 

8 

12 



8 

85 

West Bengal 

1 



2H 

12 

40 


A: All-Party Hill Leaders’ Conference; B: National Conference; C: Mu.slim League; 
D: Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam; E: Peasants & Workers’ Party; F; Naga Nationalist 
Organization(affiliated to Congress);G:Shiromani Akali DaI(Sant Group);H:ForwardBloek. 






















GENERAL ELECTIONS 



■<i» yiasscnibli(?s. Below are given results 
^^.%-/elections to the various State legi- 
assemblies. 

Andhra Pradesh 

Electorate 21,081,308 

Total votes polled 
Polling percentage 


Valid votes 
Invalid votes 


14.369,652 

68.16 

13,748,230 

621,422 


stants being in Cortalim and"^ijllr- 
gcsl II each, in Satari and Marmagt^^nlT^ 
the 1963 elections, there were only nine 
candidates for Parliament and 149 for the 
Assembly. Against 350,000 in 1963, there 
were 418,000 voters this time. There were 
500 polling stations against 454 in the pre¬ 
vious elections and 470 in the recent Opin¬ 
ion Poll. 

In the elections the Mahara.ditrawadi 


AV?/;/e of party Seats seatrcil Votes polled 


Congress 

165(285) 

6,268,697 

Ind. 

68(403) 

3,621.393 

Swa. 

29(89) 

1.363.045 

CPI 

lOflOI) 

1,027,643 

CPIfM) 

9(84) 

l,07f,252 

JS 

3(80) 

291,783 

SSP 

1(9) 

53.170 

PSP 

.. (2) 

5,448 

Rep. 

2(11) 

45.799 

Total 

287(1064) 

13,748,230 


Assam 


Electorate 

5,444,299 

Votes polled 

3.369,993 

Polling percentage 61.89 


Valid votes 

,1.I0R.428 

Invalid votes 

2.62,065 

Name of party 

Seats secured 

Votes polled 

Congress 

73(119) 

1.350,332 

A-PHLC 

9(12) 

108,447 

CPI 

7(22) 

152,482 

PSP 

5(34) 

209,417 

CPI(M) 

..(13) 

61,165 

SSP 

4(19) 

107,588 

JS 

. (20) 

57,141 

Swa 

2(13) 

46.187 

hid. 

24(239) 

1,010,009 

Total 

124(491) 

3,108,428 


Bihar 


Electorate 

2,76,76,946 

VotC'‘- polled 

1,41,82.665 

Polling percentage 51.15 


Invalid \ *>tes 

6.54.806 


Nafae ofparty 

Seats secured Votes polled 

Congress 

I28(.1I8) 

44,79,998 

SSP 

68fl98) 

23,66,650 

JS 

26f267) 

13,97,127 

PSP 


9,52,375 

CPI 

24f97) 

9,31,434 

CPIfM) 

4C.^2) 

1,77,933 

Sw'a. 

3(i25) 

3,30,795 

Rep. 

1(3) 

24,457 

Ind. 

4(4795) 

28,67,090 

Total 

3I8'20I6) 

1,35,27,8.59 


Goa, which voted-1o remain a Union 


Gomantak Party was returned to power 
with an absolute majority in the new Goa, 
Daman and Diu Assembly. The new Maha- 
rashtrawadi Gomantak Legislature Party, 
which has 16 members in a House of 50, 
elected Mr.Dayanand B. Bandodkar, a former 
Chief Minister as its leader on March 31. 
The final party position in the Assembly 
was: Maharashtrawadi Gomantak 16: United 
Goans fSeqiieira group)!2 and Indepcndcnis2 


Gujarat 


Electorate 

1,06,33,645 

Votes polled 

67,54,243 

Polling percentage 63.20 


Valid votes 

63,^7,690 

ln\alid votes 

4.06,553 


Name of party 

Seats secured 

Votes polled 

Congress 

92(167) 

29,13.062 

Swatantra 

64(144) 

23,78,846 

PSP 

3(37) 

1,99,267 

Mahagujarat Jan 


Parish ad 

2(36) 

2,29,333 

Jan Sangh 

1(17) 

1,30,611 

SSP 

..(14) 

23,672 

Hindu Maha 



Sabha 

..(7) 

7.:’03 

RPI 

..(9) 

21,.h0 

Ind. 

5(108) 

4,43,8^6 

Total 

167(539) 

63,47,690 


Haryana 


Electorate 

43,67,140 

Votes polled 

31,71,758 

Polling percentage 72.6 


Valid votes 

30,16,839 

Invalid votes 

1,54,919 


Name of party 

Seats secured Votes polled 

Congress 

msi) 

12.47,547 

Swatantra 

3(12) 

96,410 

CPI 

..(13) 

27.739 

CPKM) 

..(7) 

1,0839 

JS 

12(47) 

4.06,265 

PSP 

..(3) 

6,477 

RPI 

2(25) 

89,027 

SSP 

..(23) 

1,04,786 

Ind. 

16(260) 

10,23,428 

Total 

81(471) 

30,12,518 

Himachal Pradesh 

Electorate 

13,76.575 (Total elccto- 


rate for 55 conslitiien- 


icrriroiy, went to the polls on March 28. cies.i 

Si.xiocn candidate^*' were in the field for (he Votes polled 741,340 

t‘.A Sahha seats and 226 f r the 30 Pulling percentage 53.85 
A';ve!nbiv (he lowest numbci ofccntc- Invalid votes 42,994 



CPI 

Rep. 

PSP 

SSP 

Swa 

Total 


GENERAL 


Seats secured 

Voles polled 

38(60) 

297,281 

15(145) 

254,227 

7(33) 

106,222 

2(16) 

2^.744 

■ M) 

3,804 

..(2) 

283 

..(1) 

(79 

1(5) 

11,106 

62(255) 

693,346 


Jammu and Kashmir 


Electorate (for 51 
constituencies) 75,217 

Votes polled 1,365,983 

Polling percentage 58.22 
Invalid voter 33,740 


Name of party 

Congress 

N.C. 

J.S. 

Ind. 

D.N.C. 

Total 


Seats secured Votes polled 


60(51) 

339,727 

8(40) 

141,284 

3(29) 

131,637 

2(42) 

66,025 

...18) 

22,604 

73(180) 

761,477 


ELECTIONS 


Ind. 

JC 

H.M.S. 

P.R.P. 

Total 


20(565) 

2(45) 

..(34) 

2(14) 

296(1544) 


11,66,68 

1,97,771 

46,332 

llMl 

91,13,155 



Madras 


Electorate 
Votes polled 
Polling percentage 
Invalid votes 
Valid votes 


2,06,93.884 

1,58,54,611 

76.61 

6.12,082 

1,52,42.529 


Name of party Seats secured Votes polled 


Congress 

DMK 

Swatantra 

CPI(M) 

PSP 

SSP 

CPI 

JS 

RPl 

Ind. 


49(234) 

139(173) 

20(27) 

11(22) 

4(4) 

2(3) 

2(31) 

..(24) 

..(15) 

6(243) 


63,29,316 
62,21,866 
7,94,217 
6.23,144 
1,36,188 
84,188 
2,56 140 
21,618 
24,203 
7,51,679 


Maharashtra 


Kerala 


Electorate 

86,16.696 


Votes polled 

65,18,154 


Polling percentage 75.6 


Invalid votes 

2,37,213 


home of party 

Seats secured 

Votes polled 

Congress 

9(13.3) 

22,25,275 • 

KC 

5(63) 

4,75,112 

CPI(M) 

52(61) 

14,76,456 

CPI 

19(24) 

5,37,824 

SSP 

19(23) 

5,27,662 

ML 

14(15) 

4,24,195 

RSP 

6(6) 

1,70,498 

K.T.P. 

2(3) 

68,954 

K.S.P. 

1(1) 

32,97' 

Swatantra 

..(6) 

13,075 

JS 

. .(22) 

55,584 

PSP 

..(6) 

13,991 

Ind. 

6 

2,59,341 

Total 

133(420) 

62,80,941 


Madhya Pradesh 

Electorate 

1,83,85.315 t 

Votes polled 

98,30,233 

Polling percentage 53.47 


Valid votes 

91,13.155 

Invalid votes 

7,17,078 


Name of party 

Seats secured 

Votes polled 

Congress 

167(296) 

37,06,057 

JS 

78(265) 

25,78,326 

PSP 

9(112) 

4,28,115 

SSP 

10(112) 

4 81,964 

Swatalitra 

7(20) 

2,32,099 

Rep. 

. .(40) 

76,776 

CPI 

1(31) 

96,576 

CPI(M) 

no) 

24.981 


Electorate 

2,21,65,4.55 

Votes polled 

1.41,78,703 

Polling percentage 63.97 


Invalid votes. 

11,05,002 

Name of party 

Seats secured Votes polled 

Congress 

202(269) 

62,62,761 

JS 

4(165) 

10,90,944 

PWP 

19(57) 

9,39,992 

RPI 

5(80) 

8,88.722 

SSP 

4(48) 

5;91,346 

PSP 

8(64) 

5,20,342 

Swatantra 

..(138) 

1,50.930 

CPI 

10(41) 

6,69.827 

CPl(M) 

1(11) 

1,26,3.^0 

Independents 

16(211) 

18,32,457 

Total 

269(1084) 

1,41,78,703 


Manipur 


Electorate 


470,006 

Votes polled 


323,812 

Polling percentage 

68.90 

Invalid votes 


11,807 

Name of party 

Seats secured Votes polled 

Congress 

16(28) 

101,5r4 

Ind. 

9(99) 

152,429 

SSP 

4(12) 

36,500 

PSP 

. .(5) 

3,417 

CPI 

1(6) 

17,062 

CPIiM) 

..(5) 

2,093 

Total 

30(155) 

312,005 


Mysore 


Electorate 

1,26,09,563 

Votes,polled 

79,29,910 

invalid votes 

4,30.053 

Polling percentage 

62.43 



GENERAL ELEC HONS 


mty Seats secured VotespoUed 


I;ongress 

Swatantra 

CPI 

CPKM) 

JS 

PSP 

SSP 

Rep. 

Ind. 

Other parties 
Total 


126(214) 

16(45) 

2(7) 

..(9) 

4(39) 

20(50) 

6(16) 

203) 

40(332) 

216(725) 

Orissa 


36,53,477 

4,87,101 

47,956 

65,993 

1,99,864 

5,75,337 

1,65,246 

59,381 

17,47,733 

3,69,353 

73,71,444 


Electorate 
Votes polled 
Polling percentage 
Invalid votes 

Name o] party 
Congress 
Swatantra 
PSP 
rpi 
SSP 
BJS 
JC 
jp 

CPRM) 

SUI 

Independents 
Total 


9,870,417 
4,287,514 
43.43 
317,398 

Seats secured Votes polled 


30il39) 

49000) 

21(31) 

7(30) 

2(9) 

..(19) 

26(48) 

..( 10 ) 

1 ( 10 ) 

./ 2 ) 

3(199) 

139(597) 

Punjab 


1,215,868 

898,896 

483.128 

200,158 

61,427 

21,788 

547,240 

25,928 

46,577 

4,873 

464.233 

3,970,116 


Electorate 
Votes polled 

Polling percentage 
Invalid votes 


6,311,471 

4,484,940 

71.6 

236,568 


Name of party Seats secured Votes polled 


Congress 
Akali (Master) 
Akali(Sant) 

JS 

CPI 

CPI(M) 

Republican 

Swa 

PSP 

SSP 

Ind. 

Total 


48(102) 

2(61) 

24(58) 

9(49) 

5 ( 20 ) 

3(12) 

3(17) 

..(9) 

..(9) 

1 ( 8 ) 

9(257) 

104(602) 

Rajasthan 


1,589,684 

193,589 

870,663 

397,731 

205,916 

138,857 

91,924 

21,509 

21,617 

.30,591 

686.291 

4,248,372 


Electorate 
Voles polled 
Polling percentage 
Invalid votes 


12,205,561 

7,093,438 

58.12 

343,895 


Name ofpdhy 

Congress 

Swatantra 

JS 


49(108) 

22(63) 


1,515,651 

783,715 


CPI 

CPKM) 

PSP 

SSP 

Rep. 

Ind. 

Total 


1 ( 20 ) 

..( 21 ) 

..(17) 

8(38) 

..( 6 ) 

15(437) 

184(892) 


64,32‘ 

77,912 

54,618 

321,453 

10,685 

1,124,216 

6,749,543 


Sl 


Tripura 


Electorate 

Votes 

Polling percentage 
Invalid votes 


605,926 

449,907 

74.25 

16,305 


Name of party Seats secured Votes polled 


Congress 

Ind. 

CPKMl 

CPI 

JS 

SSP 

Total 


27(30) 

..(28) 

2(16) 

1(7) 

..(5) 

..( 1 ) 

30(87) 


251,245 

52,467 

93,739 

34,562 

1506 

83 

433,602 


Uttar Pradesh 


Electorate 
Votes polled 
Polling percentage 
Invalid votes 


41,961,230 

22,887,116 

54.54 

1,507,439 


Nameofparty Seals secured Volespolled 


Congress 

JS 

SSP 

Swa 

CPI 

CPI(M) 

Rep. 

PSP 

Ind. 

Total 


198(425) 
97(400) 
44(255) 
12 ( 211 ) 
14(96) 

1(56) 

9(163) 
11(165) 
37fl239) 
423(3010) 

West Bengal 


6,862,030 

4,602,257 

2,178,845 

1,011,770 

732,770 

254,704 

836,727 

859,937 

4,020,631 

21,379,677 


Electorate 
Votes polled 
Polliiig percentage 
Invalid votes 


1,36,36,973 

67.34 

7,12,205 

2,02,50,153 


Name of party Seals secured yales polled 


Scats secured Votes polled 
89(182) 2,796,966 


Congress 

Ind. 

CPl(M) 

CPi 

FB 

PSP 

SSP 

JS 

Swa 

BC 

Pep. 

Total 


127(280) 

31(325) 

43^35) 

16(62) 

13(42) 

7(26) 

7(26) 

1(58) 

1 ( 21 ) 

34(82) 

..( 1 ) 

280(.1058) 


52,01,415 

16,69,424 

23,51,732 

10,39,790 

5,76,839 

2,31,694 

2,48,232 

1,76,826 

1,02,550 

13.25,013 

1,253 

1,29.24,768 





GENERAL 


enlial election. Dr. Zakir Hussain 
elected President of India cn 
lay 9 defeating his principal rival, the 
nominee of the combined Opposition parties 
and former Chief Justice, Mr. Koka Subba 
Rao, by a convincing margin of 1,07,27.3 
votes. Dr. Hussain’s victory was immediately 
hailed by stalwarts of the Indian National 
Congress—w'hosc nominee he was~not merely 
as a victory for India’s secularism but as a 
crushing defeat for “political opportunism,, 
represemed by certain Opposition groups. 
Ur. Hussain polled a total of 4,71,244 firs' 
preference votes as against 3,63,971 secured 
by Mr. Subba Rao. The number of mem¬ 
bers of Parliament who voted forDr.Hus- 
sain was 447, as against 278 for Mr. Subba 
Rao. Each Parliamentary vote has a value 
of 576 while each State Assembly vote has 
a lesser value. The latter is determined by 
dividing the population of the State by the 
number of elected Assembly members, the 
quotient beinge.xpresscd in units of LOCO. 
The value of each Parliamentary vote(576) 


ELECTIONS 


is derived by dividing the total numo 
votes assigned to the State assemblies by 
the number of elected members in Parlia¬ 
ment. 



The electors practically ignoied the 15 
other candidates in the prc.'^idential election. 
Nine of them secured no votes at all; six got a 
few votes. 

The Opposition had banked on defect¬ 
ions from the Congress. But with the excep¬ 
tion of Andhra Pradesh—Mr. Subba Rac 
hails from that State—and Madhya Pradesh, 
there were no defections. Among Congress 
members of Parliament, there were reported 
to have been a few defections. The Con¬ 
gress has 445 members in the Lok Sabha and 
Rajya Sabha. Dr. Hussain secured 447 votes 
only, despite the fact that some A kalis. 
Independents, Progressive Independents and 
non-Congress Muslim members were known 
to have voted for Dr. Hussain. 

The following is a break-down of the 
voting: 


State 

Dr. Hussain 

Mr. Rao 

Value of 
each vote 

Total stretigth of 
Congress 

And lira Pradesh 

150 

132 

125 

165 

Assam 

84 

37 

94 

72 

Bihar 

I4I 

172 

146 

128 

Gujarat 

96 

71 

123 

92 

Haryana 

36 

43 

94 

Fluid 

Jammu & Kashmir 

62 

9 

59 

60 

Kerala 

30 

89 

127 

9 

Madras 

54 

169 

144 

^9 

Madhya Pradesh 

160 

125 

109 

166 

Maharashtra 

207 

62 

148 

202 

Mysore 

133 

81 

109 

126 

Nagaland 

40 

0 

8 

40 

Orissa 

29 

103 

125 

29 

Punjab 

55 

43 

107 

43 

Rajasthan 

95 

86 

no 

88 

Uttar Pradesh 

210 

209 

174 

ISl 

West Bengal 

137 

118 

125 

127 

Parliament 

447* 

278 

576 

445 


* (Lck Sabha 282; Rajya Sabha 165) 


UNION BUDGET 


file “annual financial statement” laid be¬ 
fore both Houses of Parliament, in accor- 
panee with the provisions of the Constitution, 
is the budget of the Central government. 
This statement covers all the transactions 
of the Central government during the current 
Jtnd the eiisuing year. The budget of the 
Indian Railways is separately presented to 
l^arllament and dealt with by it, but as the 
receipts and expenditure of the Railways are, 


nevertheless, the receipts and expenditure 
of the Government of India, the figures re¬ 
lating to these are also included in lump in 
the general budget. 

Revised cstimatesl966-67- Revenue budget. 
The current year’s budget estimated a rc\ cjnic 
surplus of Rs.304 ci orcs. which is now likely 
to be reduced to Rs.l74 crorcs. This is ihc 
net result of increases of Rs.3 crores undti 
revenue receipts and Rs.l33 croixs under ex- 








UNION BUDGET 



/uT^ met from revenue. 
pnte rL( C'i(>fs. The total giws revenue 
IcfJLm eunent year is estimated at Rs 2,857 
crores as compared to the budget estimate 
of Rs. 2,850 crore.s. The States’ sfmre of 
income-tax v\iil be Rs.7 crores more due to 


payment of ai rears and of estate duty, Rs.3 
crores less due to recovery of oveipayments. 
The net increase in revenue is thus Rs.3 
crores. 


Customs revenue which was expected to 
yield Rs.560 crore^ at the budget stage is 
estimated to amount to Rs.596 crores. The 
increase of Rs.36 crores is due to the addi¬ 
tional export duties levied at the time of de- 
\aluation, which are expected to yield 
Rs.Il7 crores, largely counter-balanced by 
shortfall under import duties due to less duti¬ 
able imports than anticipated. A ptirt of the 
shortfall under import duties is also due to 
the adjustments in duties particularly on 
petroleum products made at the time of de¬ 
valuation. 


Union excise duties which w^erc expected 
to yield Rs. 1,010 crores at the budget stage 
are now estimated to amount to Rs. 1,030 
crores tsince however the original estimate 
of Rs.1,010 crores was exclusive of the States’ 
share of Rs.lO crores out of the current 
year’s taxation proposals, the net increase 
would be Rs. 10 crores only). Corporation 
and income taxes together are likely to show 
a shortfall of Rs.40 crores as compared to 
the original budget estimate of Rs.665 crores, 
due to sluggish conditions in the economy. 


The PL 480 grants this year, estimated at 
Rs.24 crores at the budget stage will now be 
Rs.5 crores. This w ill be paid back to the 
USAID for meeting the rupee expenditure on 
the Technical Co-oporalion Programme. The 
interest receipts will be Rs, 11 crores more 
due largely to recovery of arrears. 

Expefuh'/urt’ met f)on revenue. The expen¬ 
diture met from revenue is eslimafed at 
Rs.2,540 crores as compared to the budget 
estimate of Rs.2,407 crores, thus showing 
an incicase of Rs.l33 crores. 

1 be defence services estimates show a rise 
of Rs.30 crores, on account of dearness 
allowmce increases and higher rupee cost of 
jmported stores, consequent on dev'alualion* 

The civil estimates show an increase of 
Rs.l03 crores. If the self-balancing item of 
PL 480 grants is excluded, the increase would 
be Rs.122 crores. 

Interest payments would be higher l^y 
Rs.48 crores due mainly to the effect of do- 
valuation on the interest chaiges on b)reign 
debt And larger i.ssue of treasury bills than 
anticipated. 

Adminl-slrati\c expeiidi(ij«e ''hows ar. in¬ 
crease of Rs.l3 crores, mainly under police 


■Sl 


(R'':.4 crores) due to expansion of 
security force and external alfair.s (Rs.4 
crores) due to higher rup(?o equivalent of 
expenditure on missions abroad. 


Grants-in-aid to States will be Rs.6croreS 
more because of additional assistance for 
family planning and relief and rehabilitation 
of displaced persons. 


The rest of the increase is accounted for 
by senice charges payable to I.M.F. (Rs.K» 
crores), revaluation of balances of certain 
East European countries (Rs.5 crores) follow - 
mg devaluation, and other increases spread 
over a number of heads, including dearness 
allowance increases. 

The States’ share of Union excise dulie.s 
will be Rs. 18 crores more, provision ha>ing 
been made for States’ share accruing out of 
the current years’ budget proposals (Rs.lO 
crores) and arrears of previous year. 

Capital budget. Capital receipts. The 
public debt raised in India is Rs.45 crores 
more. This however is mainly due to the 
funding of ad hoc treasury bills into dated 
securities (Rs.50 crores), partly counter¬ 
balanced by shortfall under market loans 
(Rs.5 crores). 

1 he budgeiaiy receij^ts from foreign loan.-', 
excluding PL 480 loans, are placed at Rs.612 
crores as against Rs. 460 crores at the budget 
stage. The increase of Rs.l82 crores is due 
to the change in the par vaiuc of the rupee 
consequent on devaluation. 

While the receipts from repayments of 
loans by Stales and other parties would be 
slightly more (Rs.l4 crore.s). the income-tax 
annuity deposits would be Rs.l3 crores less. 
Small savings will also be Rs.lO crores less. 

The Railway and P. <& T. funds would be 
Rs.27 crores and Rs.l5 crores less respect, 
ively, because of deficit in the working of 
Railways and lesser surplus and more cx. 
penditure from funds in the case of P. & T^ ^ 

I he rupee accruals from PL 480 im¬ 
ports which are invested in spccialsccuri- 
tics of government arc placed at Rs. 323 
crores, as against Rs 230 crores at the , 

budget stage. The increase of Rs. 93 crores 
is mainlv due to the higher rupee equi¬ 
valent of the PL 480 impmts consequent on 
devaluation. Another Rs. 85 crores have 
accrued to the budget on account ofgifi^ 

(if foodgrains etc. received ‘rom abroad. i 
The securities issued to the LViL, IBRD 
IDA and ADB by way of increased ^ 

subscription consequent on de'^alualion | 
account for an increase of Rs. 206 crorc-'- i 
an item balanced on the expenditure side. 

The rest of the, increase is spread over a 
number of mlsceUancous debt-deposit head^. 

Capital evpemHture. Excluding th: trans¬ 
fer of Pi. 480 loan assistance to special 
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fund, tiic current 'year's bud- 
Vided for a capital expenditure of 
crores. The revised estimate in this 
regard is placed at Rs. 1077 crores, of which 
Rs 206 crores arc accounted for by 
the additional rupee subscription paid to 
the IMIMBRD, IDA and ADB. 


The rest of the increase (Rs. 244 crores) 
is mainly accounted for by the higher lupee 
equivalent of the imports of foodgrainsand 
fertilisers under the State trading schemes 
consequent on devaluation. The 
and sale of foodgrains account for a net 
expenditure of Rs 158 crores and of ferti¬ 
lisers, Rs. 67 crores as against a net receipt 
of Rs. 10 crores at the budget stage. The 
subsidy h()rne by government on imported 
food-grains and fertilisers is Rs. 130crores 
and Rs, 4) crore% respectively, the rest of 
the expenditure being due either toarrear 
payments or delayed recoveries. 


Capital grants to Stales for roads will be 
Rs. 10 crores more mainly because of lar¬ 
ger requirements for roads of intcr-State 
and economic importance and border and 
strategic roads. Indus Waters Treaty pay¬ 
ment willalso be Rs.5 crores moreconseq- 
uent on devaluation but the defence capital 
outlay will be Rs. 6 crores less. 

Loans ami advances. The current budget 
included provisions for advancing loans ol 
Rs. 650 crores to States, Rs 16 crores to 
Union territory governments and Rs. 345 
crores to others. The revised estimates in 
this regard arc placed at Rs. 904 crores, 
Rs 17 crores and Rs 492 crores respecti¬ 
vely. 

The increase of Rs 254 crores under 
loans to Slates is mainly on account of 
additional Plan and scarcity relief assistance 
to them. The main items of increase under 
Plan assistance arc: minor irrigation (Rs. 10 
crores), rural electrification (Rs. 17 crores), 
major irrigation (Rs.27 crores), purchase of 
debentures of land mortgage banks (Rs.9 
crores) and selling up of consumer co-opera¬ 
tives (Rs.5 crores). The additional scar¬ 
city relief assistance amounts to Rs.40crorcs. 
Ad hoc loans of Rs. 53 crores were also 
sanctioned during the year to the States 
which 'vere running overdrafts and another 
Rs.60 crores have been included for clear¬ 
ing further overdrafts. The rest of the 
increase occurs under miscellaneous deve¬ 
lopment purposes loans for State Plan 
schemes. 

The increase of Rs. 147 crores under 
“Others” ic. parties other than Stale and 
Union territory governments is mostly 
accounted for by government companies 
and corporations (Rs. 106crores), conse¬ 
quent on shortfall in internal resources, more 
working capital requirements and increased 


cost of imports consequent on desalu^Tli^ 
The main companies to w horn additional 
loans had to be ad\anced were Hindustan 
Steel (Rs.46 crores) Heavy Fuigineering Cor¬ 
poration (Rs. 10 crores). Neyveii Lignites 
(Rs. 12 crores), National Coa! Dc'^elopmei.l 
Corporation and Bharat Hca\y Electricals 
(Rs.9 crores each), the balance being 
spread over a large number of companies. 
The rest of the increase under “Others’ 
(Rs.41 crores) is accounted for mainlv by 
the financial institutions (Rs. Ucrorcijand 
technical credits loL'ARandEast European 
count ries(Rs.21 crores). 


Repayment of debt. The current year's 
budget provid'd for repayment of Rs.l94 
crores of debt raised in India and of Rs 121 
crores of debt raised outside India, 'fhe 
vised estimates are placed at Rs.l86 crores 
and Rs.168 crores rcspcctacly, the increase 
under the latter bung due to higher rupee 
equivalent of the repayments consequent on 
devaluation. 


Overall position. Tlic budget as passed 
by Parliament left an overall gap of 
Rs.32 crores. This was expected to go up 
Rs.350 crores as a result of the variations 
mentioned above, the main items being 
additional assistance to States for clearing 
overdrafts (Rs. 113 crores) and foodgrains 
and fertiliser subsidies (Rs 179 crores). 

Budget estimates 1967-68, menue budget. 

1 he revenue surplus for next year is estimated 
at Rs.233 crores js against Rs.l74 crores in 
the current year. The improvement of Rs.59 
crores is the net result of increase of Rs.218 
crores in revenue receipts and of Rs.l59 cro- 
rcs in expenditure mot from revenue. 

Revenue leceipts. The gross revenue ic- 
ccipis for next year are estimated at Rs.3,071 
crores. The States’ share of income-tax and 
estate duty is placed at Rs.l39 crores, thus 
giv ing a net revenue of Rs.2,932 crores. 

Customs revenue is expected to sliow an 
improvement of Rs.58 crores over the current 
year's revised estimates due to the full year’s 
effect of the export duties levied during the 
current year and larger dutiable imports 
anticipated next year. 

Union e.xcise diiiios collections are placed 
Rs. 86 crores higher next year mainly because 
of anticipated higher production and clear¬ 
ance of petiolcunt products. 

Coiporation and income ta.xesarecxt>ectcd 
to go up by Rs.l5 crores only, consequent 
on inadequate growth of industrial produ¬ 
ction particularly in agro-based industnes 
this year. 

Interest receipts wdl be Rs.37 crores nm:c 
due to the growing volume of loans and the 
surplus profits of the Reserve Bank accui ing 
tc government also Rs.lO crores more. T h 
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increase is spread over a number 

^yenditure me^ from revenue. The tola^ 
expenditure met from resenue next year is 
estimated at Rs.2,699 crores as against 
Rs.2,540 crores this year. 

The defence expenditure next year would 
be Rs.845 crores, being Rs.l8 crores more 
than in the current year's revised, the in¬ 
crease being mainly due to the increased cost 
of stores purchases. (In addition, there is a 
provision of Rs.l24 crores in the capital 
budget). 

The civil c.xpcnditure next year would be 
Rs.141 crores more, the main increase being 
under interest charges (Rs.47 crores). 



of loans by States and others are hojj^^ 
placed Rs.46 crores higher than in the cintcir 
year. 

The rupee accruals from the PL 480 im¬ 
ports which are invested in special securities 
arc expected to yield Rs,285 crores next year. 
P. & T. and Railway funds (other than deve¬ 
lopment fund) will together yield Rs.2I 
crores. Rs.35 crores will accrue to the bud¬ 
get from the food gifts from Canada. 

Capital expenditure. Next year’s budget 
provides for a capital outlay of Rs.808 crores, 
excluding the transfer of PL 480 loans to 
special development fund ie. Rs.63 crores, 
less than in the revised (excluding the special 
item of subscriptions to IMF, IBRD and 
IDA this year). 


Social and developmental services account 
for an increase of Rs.52 crores, of which the 
bulk occurs under agriculture (Rs.l3 crores), 
scientific departments (Rs. 13 crorcs)-of which 
Rs.6 crore.s represent the transfer to revenue 
section of grants to CSIR hitherto met from 
the capital section—education (R^^.S crores) 
and medical and public health, including 
family planning (Rs.4 crores). The subsidy 
to the manufacturers of fertilisers to com¬ 
pensate them for the higher cost of raw 
materials imported by them will be Rs.l3 
crores next year as against Rs.4 crores this 
ycar> thus showing an increase of Rs.9 cro- 
rcs. Grants-in-aid to States and Union terri¬ 
tories will also be Rs.47 crores more, the 
main items being agricultural programmes 
(Rs.20 crores), family planning (Rs. 12 crores) 
and grants to Union territories (Rs. 10 crores). 

Administrative expenditure will cost R<:. 10 
crores more next year, the main increases 
being under police (Rs.3 crores), tax colle¬ 
ction charges tRs.2 crores) and stationery 
and printing (R^>.2 crorc.s). The rest of the 
increase is spread over a number of items and 
is atlribulable to normal increments and fuU 
year’s effect of dearness allowance increase®. 

The above increases are partly counter¬ 
balanced by lesser provision for c.xport sub¬ 
sidies on sugar(Rs.lfj crores as against Fs.20 
crores this year.) 

Capital budget. Capital receipts. The pub¬ 
lic debt to be raised in India is placed at 
Ils.350 crores, after taking into account the 
matiiriiies due next year which are Rs.255 
crores. Receipts from foreign loan® are 
placed at Rs.835 crores as against Rs.642 
crores this year, cons.'quent on anticipated 
larger drawals out of the assistance made 
available this year and next year s loans. In 
[foreign cxchmige terms, the drawals next 
year would be $1,115 million as against 
$ 800 milh'on this year. 

Small su'. ings, provide, f funds and annui¬ 
ty deposits together are no^ expeeted to 
showr any signiticani variation. Repayn ciu 


Investments in government cornpar.ics and 
corporations at Rs.l59 crores will be Rs.43 
crores more than in the current year’s re¬ 
vised, due entirely to the proposed larger 
provision for Bokaro Steel (Rs.70 crores as 
against Rs.l8 crores this year). 

Atomic energy development under “other 
expenditure (developmental)’’ shows a re¬ 
duction of Rs.21 crorci due to lesser gross 
provision (Rs.46 crores as against Rs.57 
crores this year) and recovery (Rs. 10 crores) 
on account of transfer of assets to new under¬ 
takings for producing electronic instrunicnts 
and for uranium mining and processing. 

Provision for roads is less next year by 
Rs. 11 crores mainly under national highways. 

The net expenditure on purchase and sale 
of foodgrains and fertilisers is placed at 
Rs.159 crores next year as against Rs.225 
crores this year, the bulk of the reduction 
being due to lesser provision for purchases 
of foodgrains and arrear payments. 

The provision for Railway capita’ outlay 
is Rs. 13 crores less and that for defence capi¬ 
tal outlay is Rs.9 crores more. 

Loans and advance^. Provision has been 
made for advancing loans of Rs.7I8 crores 
to Slates, RJ5.21 crores lo Union territory 
governments and Rs.379 crores to others 
next year. 

The prevision for loans to States is Rs.l86 
crures less than in the revised. This is the not 
result of increases under agricuUural pro- 
<>rammes (Rs.2l8 crores, as against Rs.l73 
croves this year, including Rs.I05 crores as 
short term fertiliser credits to States) and 
rural electrification (Rs. 60 crores as 
against Rs. 57 crores this year) and 
reductions under miscellaneous development 
purposes (Rs.l09 crores. as agair.st Rs.200 
crores this yeeir), scarcity relief assistance 
(Rs.25 crores os against Rs.58 crores this 
year) and absence of provision for ad hoc 
sloar.s (Rs.l 13 crores). 


miST/fy 
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3r^^;^uction under miscellaneous deve- inten.a! resour es. "Mie »reak: p ol 
purposes loans follow's lesser Cen- year’s Pan rrovisions ie. K'.l 7il ^vo** 
traTassistance for Plan provisionally alio- ar follows: 
cated for the present. 



' The provision for loans to government 
companies and corporations next year is 
I Rs.I19 crorcs less than in the Revised, the 
1 provision having been made on the basis of 
the resources at present in sight. The pro¬ 
vision for maior financial institutions is also 
^ Rs.29 crores less. Loans to others shew an 

I increase of Rs.35 crores mainly because of 

the requirements of the Railway develop¬ 
ment fund (Rs.22 crores) due to shortfaP in 
I the resources of the Railways and regimental 
^ and other loans (Rs.l3 crores). 

Repayment of debt. Provision has been 
made for repayment of Rs.255 crores in rc*^- 
; pcct of maturing loans and Rs.3 crores in 
respect of Prize Bonds. Provision of Rs.l95 
\ crores has also been made for repayment of 
loans raised outside india. 

' P*an provish.ns. The next year's resources 
(k for the Plan, after allow'ing for non-Plan Ca- 
penditure are placed at Rs.l,7ll crores in¬ 
cluding Rs.l89 crores to be found by the 
public sector undertakings from their owm 
** resources. Of this Rs.53j crores have been 
allocated to the States as Central assistance 
^ for States’ Plans and the balance of Rs. 1,176 
crores has been retained at the Centre for the 
Central Plan, including the Plans of Union 
I territory go'crnment'^. The corresponding 
figures for this vear arc Rs.>'17 crues and 
Rs.1,21z crores. including ‘»s 'V- crores from 


Central Plan 

(R?. in crores) 


Revenue account .. .. 183 

Capital account . . . . 495 

Loans and advances .. 249 

927 

Plan outlays financed out of 
internal resources .. 189 

1,116 

Union territories Plans 

Revenue account .. . . 21 

Capital account .. . . 6 

Loans and advances .. 33 


60 


States Plans 


Revenue account 

114 

Capital account 

10 

Loans and advances 

411 


535 


The budgetary provisions next year includ¬ 
ing the provision for Central assistance to 
States having been restricted to the rescurccs 
in sight at present, the b’ dget shows neither 
a surplus nor a deficit. 


(Revenue Budget 


Budget Revised Budget 

1966-67 1966-67 1967-68 

(in crores of rupees) 


Receipts 

1. Tax revenue 


Customs 


# • 

.. 560.20 

596.00 

654.00 

Union excise duties 



.. 1010.59 

1030.21 

1115.88 

Corporation tax .. 



372.07 

345.00 

350.00 

Taxes on income 



292.90 

280.00 

290.00 

Estate duty 

; . 


8.10 

6.75 

7.25 

Taxes on wealth .. 



14.00 

12.25 

12.50 

Other heads 



28.41 

30.95 

33.59 




2 286.27 

2 301.16 

2 463.22 

Non^tgji revenue 






Int^fest receipts . . 


* • 

360.62 

371.73 

409.11 

social developmental & allied services 

35.28 

36.28 

38.57 

Currency and mint 

.. 

. • 

64.94. 

65.80 

78.02 
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6 . 


ibutions from Railways and P. & T 
!er miscellaneous re\ enuc 


Total gross revenue 

Deduct—States’ share—income tax.. 
Estate duty 


Total—net revenue 


Disbursemenrs 


1. Administrative expenditure 

(a) Collection of taxes 

(b) Police 

(c) Other services 

2. Interest payments 

3. Developmental expenditure 

(a) Social & developmental serv ices 
fb) Public w'orks, riverschems. transport, 
communications etc. .. 

(c) Miscellaneous 

4. Transfers to State and U.T. governments 


(a) Share of excise duties .. 

(b) Developmental grants 

(c) Other grants.. 

(d) Miscellaneous 
Other expenditure 


(a) Subsidies and aid to other countries etc. 

(b) Export promotion & tax credits 
(c> Currency and mint 

(d) Other items .. 

Defence services .. ... 

Total-expenditure 

Revenue surpkis .. 


36.78 

33.83 

65.74 

47.62 

563.36 

555.26 

2 849.63 

2 856.42 

-130.45 

-137.10 

-7.80 

-4.54 

-138.25 

-141.64 

2711.38 

2 714.78 

141.27 

154.01 

30.84 

32.41 

43,77 

48.21 

66.66 

73.39 

414.83 

462.81 

241.97 

244.34 

195.57 

195.92 

36.80 

41.04 

9.60 

7.38 

609.40 

633.45 

212.75 

2.30.91 

186.07 

178.89 

210.23 

223.30 

0.35 

0.35 

, 202,^7 

.218..39 

13.44 

16.08 

48.55 

48.60 

17.82 

20.55 

122.46 

133.16 

797.67 

827.29 

2407.41 

2 540.29 


30197 


174.49 



46.67 


607.54 


3 070.76 


-131.58 

-6.94 

-138.52 


2 932.24 


163.92 

34.53 
5J.49 
77.90 

509.97 

301.13 

247.44 

45.54 
8.15 

681.41 


231.57 

218.08 

231.41 

0.35 

197.48 


17.07 

43.94 

21.45 

115.02 

845.49 


2 699.40 


232.84 
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Budget Revised Bud_ 

1966-67 1966-67 1967-68 

(in crores of iupecs) 


4. 


2 . 


Revenue surplus .. 

303.97 

174.49 

232.84 

Public debt (excluding PL 480 loans) 

743.85 

921.53 

1 186..30 

(a) Raised in India 

(b) Raised abroad 

PL 480 receipts 

284.00 

459.85 

206.C0* 

279.29X 

642.24 

323.26 

351.30 

835.00 

285.00 

(a) PL 480 loans .. .. .. 325.00 

(b) PL 480 deposits .. .. .. -119 00 

Floating debt (Net) (Other than Tty. Bills-mainly 

securities issued to IMF, IBRD, IDA 
&ADB) . -1.21 

350.00 

-26.74 

348.59 

150.00 

I35.CO 

2.49 

Repayment of loans 

370.00 

384.00 

430.00 

(a) States & U. territories 

(b) Others .. .. ’ * 

Small savings 

288.00 

82.00 

135.00 

275.00 

109,00 

125.00 

343.CD 

87.00 

130.00 

Other debt, heads (Net)»* .. 

163.14 

217.67 

113.64 

Total receipts .. 

1 920.75 

2 494.54 

2 380.27 

^ . Dishursemenis 

Capital expenditure (**) 

, 627.38 

1 077.09 

808.39 

(a) Civil 

(i) Developmental .. 

317.84 

326.17 

333.48 

Govt. Cos. & Coipns. 

Olherexpenditure 

(ii) Other items .. ’ ’ ’ ’ 

111.67 

206.17 

-15.91 

116.29 

209.88 

433.22 

159.16 

174.32 

160.60 

Foodgrains & fertilisers (Net) 

written off to revenue 
Aden.subscription to IMF, IBRD, IDA 
A.DB consequent on devaluation 
Other expenditure 
(b) Railways 

-10.20 

-18.45 

12.74 

180.60 

224.52 

-18.29 

206.15 

20.84 

175.14 

158.94 

-23.47 

25. i 3 
161.75 

(c) Posts and telegraphs 

24.25 

27.60 

28.68 

(d) Defence 

120.60 

114.96 

123.88 

Loans and advances 

1 010.93 

i 413..34 

1 118.40 

(a) States <^. U. territories 

(b) Others .*; 

Repayment of debt 

665.93 

345.00 

314.19 

920.87 

492.47 

254.11 

739.25 

379.15 

153.48 

(a) Raised in India 

(b) Raised abroad 

193.60 

120.59 

185.96 

168.15 

258.04 

195.44 

Tolal disbursements 

1 952.50 

2 844.54 

2380.27 

Overall deficit f-l 

X Excludes Rs. 50 rr nf W Ao/* Trv Rllk 

-31.75 

- 

-350.00 



In ^ "•'uuca into aaicu sec 

** iTv I , croros were to be r’rawn as PL 480 grants. 

txcludes national transfer ol PL 480 loans to special development fund. 
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Presenting the Railway budget for 1967-68 
to Parliament on May 22, the Railway Mini¬ 
ster, announced that the Railway passenger 
fares and freight rates would be increased 
from June 15, 1967. 

The increase in fares, he said, would be 
the lowest for third class passengers by ordi¬ 
nal^' trains who accounted for almost 90 per 
cent of non-suburban railway travel, and the 
highest for the air-conditioned class of 
accommodation. 

Revision of passenger fares was expected 
to bring in about Rs.l9 crores tius year, 
which comes to about 8 percent of the pass¬ 
enger earnings. 

The increase in goods freight rates was 
much lighter than in passenger fares. The 
supplementary charge on freight rates now 
levied at three per cent was to rise to 6 per 
cent and some adjustments would be made 
in the freight on coal for distances beyond 
515 to. Theratesfor “smalls” were to be 
rationalised and the concession applicable to 
manganese and iron-ores for export adjusted 
slightly. 

The revision of freight rates was expected 
to bring in about Rs.l9 crores this year, 
which comes to only 3.7 per cent of goods 
warnings at present rates. 

Estimated receipts. The Railway Minister 
said that while the interim estimate of 8 ^ 
million tonnes of additional goods traffic m 
1967-68 made in March, 1967 in consultation 
with the Planning Commission and the prin¬ 
cipal ministries concerned was retained, in 
view of the depressed trend of traffic in the 
last three months it was considered prudent 
to make a conservative estimate of goods 
earnings. The consequent reduction of Rs.l9 
croresfromthe March, 1967 estimates would 
be just comfKmsaled by the revision of freight 
rates. 

The estimate now presented of passenger 
earnings afterrevision stooo at Rs.256 crores 
and of goods earnings at Rs.526 crores. 
Earnings from other coaching and sundries 
was expected to be Rs.2 crores more. Gross 
traffic receipts for 1967-68 ^^e^c now placed 
ai R5.847 crores in all. 

Out of the additional earning of Rs.21 
ci'orcs, it was proposed to appropriate Rj. 6 
crores to (he depreciation reserve fund, rais¬ 
ing the contribution to the Uind this year 
from Rs.99 crores as •^-.houn in the March 
(1967) h’lJget to Rs.lOS crorus. This provi- 
would sljl» be Rs.5 cn (‘es less than the 


expected withdrawal from thefurd and Rs.lO ^ 
crores less than the contribution of Rs.ll5 f 
crores recommended by the Convention 
Committee for 1967-68. 

Taking into account an increase of Rs.14 ! 

crores in ordinary working expenses and a * 
reduction of Rs.28,00,000 in the dividend as 
estimated in March, the Railways expected • 
to be left with a surplus of Rs. 1.28 crores j 

at the end of the current financial year. f 

From this nominal suiplus it would be | 
evident that the revision of fares and freight ^ 
rates had been kept down to the absolute 
minimum necessary for avoiding deficit. He .j 
was, how'cver, conscious of the possibility ^ 
of wages and prices continuing to rise beyond | 

tlie present level and of the expected addi- j 
tional traffic failing to materialize. If that | 
happened, the Railways would still end the I 
current year with a deficit. I 

Apart from an increase of R.x.70,C0,CC0 to | 
allow for the increase in steel prices from 
May 1, 1967, the entire increase of Rs.14 * 

crores ovei the March (1967) budget of work¬ 
ing expenses consists of an ad hoc provision 
for a possible increase in the dearness allow¬ 
ance after the Gajendragadkar Com¬ 
mission's report on dearness allowance 
to government employees had been 
considered by the government. Though coal 
pi ices had been revised from April 1, no I 
provision had been made at this stage because j 
the provision in the March budget contains i 
a cushion, roughly equal to the fuel saved i 
by the short-fall in goods traflic last year. | 

Revised 1966-67 estimates. Referring to | 
the revised estimates for 1966-67, he said ; 
that the anticipated deficit of Rs. 15 crores 
was now expected to increase to Rs.24 crores. 

The main reason for this increase was that 
against an anticipated increase of 4 to 5 
million tonnes of goods traffic, the actual 
increase would be barely 2 .1 million tonnes. 

As a consequence, a -shortfall of Rs. 10 
crores was likely in earnings from goods tra¬ 
ffic. In the interim budget these earnings had 
already been sealed down to Rs.493 crores 
from the budget figure of Rs.506 crores. 

Ordinary working expenses were likely to j 
be Rs.4.38 crore.s less and the divided pay¬ 
able to general revenue Rs.23,C0,000 Jess. 
With these and other variations, the deficit 
for 1966-67 was likely to increase by Rs.9 
crores. 

He recalled his statcircnfin March, 1967 
that the deficit in the interim budget was to 
be met by withdrawal from the Railway’s 
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JrGS^rvc fund. This deficit having 
;.24 crores and considering the 
iieralj&iidgetary position and the various 
otfi^f^mands on the general resources, ho 
said, there was no question of filling the 
current year's gap by a further withdrawal 
from this fund. This fund was banked with 
general finances and formed part of the 
balances of the Government of India and 
withdrawal from it would affect the govern¬ 
ment’s w;^ and means position adversely. 

Additional revenue. The proposed revision 
of fares and freight rates would bring an 
additional revenue of Rs.l9 crores under 
c:\jh of the two heads—passenger revenues 
and goods traffic earnings—during the re¬ 
maining period of 9 ? months of thecurrenl 
financial year. In a full year, the additional 
revenue would be Rs.24 crores under passen¬ 
ger revenue and Rs.23 crores under goods 
traffic earnings. The following arc the de¬ 
tails of the proposed revision of fares and 
freight rates; 

77//,-y/ c/ass fares by ordinary trains; 
The minimum third class fare of 10 paise for 
distances up to 6 kms was being raised to 15 
paise. There w'as an increase of 2 to 3 paise 
for distances of 6 kms to 22 kms and of 5paise 
for distances of 23 kms to 47 kms (except at 
24 kms where it is only 3 paise); the increase 
would vary from nil in a few cases to 2, 3 or 
5 paise in others because opportunity had 
been taken to round off the fares to the 
nearest 5 paise. Rounding of the multiples 
of 5 paise w^ould reduce the constant com¬ 
plaints about shortage of change at stations 
and consequent inconvenience or loss to 
passengers. For journeys beyond 50 kms the 
increase was 7 t per cent on fares up to 
500 kms and a flat increase of 85 paise be¬ 


yond 500 kms. 'fhird class fares by Mai 
Express trains; Third class fares vvouh 
increased by 12 | per cent subject to a 
maximum of Rs.4.20 which will be reached 
at 1,500 kms. 

Upper class fares. A 15 per cent increase 
was proposed in the fares for the air-con¬ 
ditioned class and m the surcharge for air- 
conditioned chair cars. First class fares, 
which were the same for Mail and Express 
trains were proposed to be raised by 
15 per cent subject to a maximum Rs.l5.50 
which would be reached at a distance of 
1,500 kms. Second class Mail and Express 
fares would also be raised by 15 per cent sub¬ 
ject to a maximum of Rs.9.25 reached at 
1,500 kms. Second class ordinary faros would 
however, be increased by only 12 per cent 
up to 500 kms, by 10 per cent beyond 500 
kms up to 1.500 kms. and the increase of 
Rs. 5.45 reached at 1,500 kms would be added 
a« a flat increase beyond that distance. The 
minimum fare for air-conditioned class was 
to be raised from Rs.5 to Rs.lO. Minimum 
fares of Rs.5 for first class and Rs.3 tor 
second class were also to be laid down for 
journeys by Mail and Express trains. Reser¬ 
vation charges wore being increased from the 
present 50 paise to one rupee in the case of 
the first class and froni 25 paise to 50 paise 
in the case of the third class. 

The price of platform tickets was being 
increased from 10 to 15 paise. Monthly sea¬ 
son ticket fares by suburban trams were pro¬ 
posed to be increased by 10 per cent, but the 
increase will be limited to Rs.l/- for third 
class monthly ticket in the Bombay, Cal- 
cutta and Madras areas. There would not be 
increase in season ticket fares for students. 



Railway Budget 

at a Glance 

Rupees in croies 




Budget estimates 1967-68 

Approximates 

As presented 

As now 


1966-67 

in March 1967 

proposed 

Gross traffic receipts 

770.29 

826.00 

547.00 

Ordinary revenue working expenses 

531.36 

553.21 

567.21 

Appropriation to depreciation reserve fund 

100.00 

99.00 

105.00 

Appropriation to pension fund 

13.50 

14.90 

14.90 

Net miscellaneous expenditure (including cost 



of work.s charged to revenue) 

16.45 

17.05 

17.05 

Total expenses 

661.31 

684.16 

704.16 

Net revenue 

108.98 

141.84 

142.84 

Dividciid to general re\ enues 

132.86 

141.84 

141.56 

Net surplus (-i-) deficit ( 1 

-23.88 


4L2h 





















lETRIC WEIGHTS & MEASURES 


History. The Standards of Weights and 
Measures Act of 1956, provides for the adop- 
i.'on of metric weights and measures in India, 
v/ithin a period of ten years from the date of 
enactment fhe Act came into force on 1st 
October 1958 in certain selected districts in 
the States and territories of India. 

In 1962, use o’’ mecric weights and length 
measures was made obligatory all over India. 
From April 1953, metric capacity measures 
(litre and its units) became compulsory 
throughout the country. The use of metric 
units for land measurement was authorised 
from Oet. 1962, becoming eftcctive all over 
India by Octv^ber 1962. 

By now, the use of metric units of weight, 
capacity, length, volume and area, including 
land aid, has become compulsory in comm¬ 
ercial transactions lliroughoul the country. 
Metric system has also been adopted by the 
P..n')\sir i, Po-iis pnd Telegraphs, Customs 
,ind Central kscisc and several other govern¬ 
ment departments. It hns come into use in 
education, general and technical, including 
engineering and medical coursjs. Prepani- 
tory \v('"!s. in regard to its adoption in the 
design of productand equipment of indus- 
tr>’ !i .s also been done: the existing undcr- 
t ikmgs are cxoectcd to com.elcte the process 
in the next few years, while promoters of new 
nuiustriai enterprises have been ad\iscd ♦o 
ihtvc tfi:ir machmery and products d signed 


on the metric syTitem. A Prototypes Appro ’ 
val Centre is being organised which will tcs< 
models of new types of weights and measures 
and weighing and mea.suring instruments be¬ 
fore they are approved for regular produc¬ 
tion. Metric standards have been published. 
The 1956 Act was amended in 1964 mainly 
to bring the definitions of •meire’and‘second’ 
in line with those approved by the Ilth 
General Conference of Weights and 
Measures. 

Conversion tables. The tables to enable 
conversion from non-metric to metric weights 
and measures and vice versa, given in the 
first schedule to the Act are reproduced 
below: 


1 grain 
1 ounce 
I pound 
I cwl. 

I ton 
I tola 
I seer 
I maund 


0.000064799 kihigram 

0.0283495 

0.4535924 

50.802 

1016.05 

0.0116638 

0.93310 

37.3242 


Stan:/arch of length ami capacity 

I inch “ 0.0254metre lExact) 

1 foot ” 0.3048 ,, ,, 

I yard - 0.9144 ,, ,, 

I mile - 1,609.344 ,, 

1 imperial gallon - 4.54596 litres 


Tons to metric lonnc.s 


Ton< 1 

Metric rounes -1.02 

Pound-' (av.to Kilograms) 
Pounds I 

Kilograms =^0.45 

Tolas to grams 

folas 1 

Grams -11.66 

S:crs to kIlogr,.n s 

Seers 1 

Kilograms =0.93 

Maund. to quintals 

Maunds 1 

Qumtah 0.37 

Miles to kilonietres 

Mite- 1 

K iKMiu l res =1.61 

Vnrd-^ to mo in s 

Yard’ 1 

Meues =0 91 


Weights 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

2.03 

3.05 

4.06 

5.0S 

6.10 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

0.91 

I..36 

1.81 

2.27 

2.72 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

23.J3 

34.99 

46.66 

58.32 

69.98 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1.87 

2.80 

3.73 

4.67 

5.60 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

0.75 

1.12 

1.49 

1.87 

2.24 


length 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3.22 

•^.83 

6.44 

8.05 

9.66 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1.83 

2.74 

3.66 

4.57 

5.49 


7 

8 

9 

10 

7.11 

8.13 

9.14 

10.16 

7 

8 

9 

10 

3.18 

3.63 

4.08 

4. .54 

7 

8 

o 

10 

81.65 

93.31 104.97116.64 

7 

8 

9 

10 

6.53 

7.46 

8.40 

9.33 

7 

8 

9 

10 

2.61 

2.99 

3..36 

7.33 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11.27 

12.87 

14.48 

10.09 

7 

8 

9 

10 

6.40 

7.32 

8.23 

9.14 
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8 


10 11 



^llimetres 

1 2 3 4 5 6' 

^nrim^es 25.40 so.so 76.20101.60127.00152.40177.80203.20228.50154.00 279.40 30^.so 


Acres to hectares 
Acres 1 

Hectares =0.40 

Square yards to sq. metres 
Sq.yards 1 

Sq. metres -- 0.84 


Gallon^ (Imperial) to litre.^ 
Gallons 1 

Litres 


4.55 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

0.81 

1.21 

1.62 

2.02 

2.43 

2.83 

3.24 

3.64 

4.05 

-v 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1.67 

2.51 

3.34 

4.18 

5.02 

5.85 

6.69 

7.53 

8.36 


Capacity 







2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

9.09 

13.64 

18.18 

22.73 

27.28 

31.82 

36.37 

40.91 

45.^6 


NATIONAL AWARDS & HONOURS 


Eminent people from different walks of 
life have been given the awards for distin¬ 
guished service in their own spheres of acti¬ 
vity. They include industrialists, farmers, 
educationists, social workers, poets, actors, 
artists, journalists, medical men, engineers, 
scientists, officials, singers and sportsmen. 
Republic Day awards 1967. Bharat RatnOy the 
nation’s highest honour, was not given to 
any one this year. 

Fadma Vibhushan. Mr. Bhola Nath Jha» 
Chairman, Union Public Ser\'ice Commiss¬ 
ion, New Delhi; Mr. Chandra Kisan Dapht- 
ary, Attorney-General of India; Mr. Hahz 
Mohammad Ibrahim, former Governor of 
Punjab and Mr. Pattadakal Venkanna 
Raghvendra Rao, former Defence Secretary, 
Government of India. 


Fadma Dhiishan. Mr. Akshay Kumar 
Jain, Hindi writer and journalist; Mr. Alt 
Akbur Khan, musician; Mr. Asoke Kumar 
Sarkar, editor, Ananda Bazar Patrika, Cal¬ 
cutta; Mr. Benegal Shiva Rao, journa'ist, 
New Delhi; Maj. Gen. Cheruvari Kottieth 
Lakshmanan, Secretary-General, Indian Red 
Cross Society, New Delhi; Dr. Dadasaheb 
Chintamani Pavate, Vice-Chancellor, Kar- 
natak University; Mr. Datfo Vanian Pordar, 
Sanskrit scholar, Maharashtra; Mr. Dharam- 
nath Prasad Kohli, Director, Central 
Bureau of Investigation; Mr. Ka'kbushru 
Ruttonji Peslonji Shroff, formerly president, 
Bombay Stock Exchange; Mr. Kalyanji 
Vithalbhai Mehta, social worker, Gujarat; 

Dr. Khvvaja Ghulam Saiyidain, educationist, 
New Dcllii; Mr. Krishna Kanta Handique, 
formerly Vice- Chancellor, Gauhati t.mi- 
versity, Assafn: Mrs. Madras Lalithangi Vas- 
nnthakumari, musician, Madras; Mr. Mihir 
Kumar Sen, swimmer. Calcutta: Mr. Mulk 
Rai Anand, Chairman, Laht Kala Akademi. 
Nevr' Delhi; Mr. Mulk Raj Chopra, Vice- 
Chancellor, Roorkee Unlscrsily; Mr. Pupul 


Jayakar, social worker, New Delhi; Mr. 
Ramanathan Krishnan, tennis player; Mr. 
Ravi Shankar, silarist, Bombay ;Dr.(Shrimati) 
Sivaramakrishna Padmavati. professor of 
medicine, Lady Hardingc Medical College, 
New Delhi; Mrs. Tara Chcrian, social wor¬ 
ker, Maharashtra; Dr. Telli<avaram Mahade- 
van Ponnambalam Mahadevan, professor of 
philosophy. University of Madras; Dr. Tulsi 
Das, Dirccior, Research and Medical Edu¬ 
cation, Punjab and .Mr. Vasantrao Bandoji 
Patil,social worker, Maharashtra. 

Fadma Shri. Syed Abdul Qadir, formerly 
Director- General, Employment and Train¬ 
ing, Govenimont of India; Mr. Ajit Singh, 
farmer, Punjiib; Mr.AH Sardar Jnfri, poet, 
Maharashtra; Dr. Amar Prasad Ray, Dire¬ 
ctor, National Malaria Eradication Progra¬ 
mme, New Delhi; Dr. Anekal Ramaswa- 
miengar Gopal-Ayengar, Dirccior, biology 
group, Atomic Energy Establishment, Irom- 
bay; Mr. B.ilbir Singh Saigal, Chief Con¬ 
struction Engineer, Sonaiili-Pokhra Road 
Project; Mr. Balkrishna Bha^ant Borkar, 
Marathi poet, Goa: Mr. Chandi Dan, agricul¬ 
turist, Rajasthan; Mr. Chaiidravadan Chi- 
manlal Mehta, poet and playwright, Gujarat: 
Miss Edith Helen Pauli, Staff Omccrfnurs- 
inc), Indian Red Cross Society, New Delhi; 
Syed Fareeduddin, Head, Chemical Engi¬ 
neering Division, Atomic Energy Esiablish- 
menl. Trombay; Mr. Frank Sathyarajan 
Dewa's, formerly First SecretaTy,Indian Hitth 
Commission, Pakistan; Dr. Guduru Vcnkiita- 
chaiam. Joint Controller (cereals). Ministry 
of Food, Agriculture, Community Develop¬ 
ment and Co-operation, New Delhi; Mr. 
Gurdial Singh, Doo i Scl»ool, Dehra Dun; 
Mr. Harischandra Gopal Pat;!, agricultu¬ 
rist, Maharashtra;Dr.Hermcnogild Santapau, 

Director, Botanical Survey of India, Calcutta ; 
Mr. Kalluri Subba Rao, member Andhra 
Piadesh Assembly; Mr. Kashi Prasad Pande, 


NATIONAL AWARDS & HONOURS 



rJsiate Co operative Central Bank, 
« laadesh; Mr. Kiron Chandra Baner- 
^eral Manager, Rifle Factory, Isha- 
porc; Mr. Krishna Chandra Moreshwar 
alias Daji Bhatawadekar, actor, director and 
producer of Sanskrit and Marathi plays, 
Maharashtra; Mr. Lai Chand Verman, fo»-- 
merly Director- General, Indian Standards 
Institution, New Delhi; Lt. Cok Lai Singh, 
farmer, Uttar Pradesh; Mr. Maganbhai Ran- 
chhodbhai Patel, social worker, Gujarat; Mr. 
Mayadhar Mansinha. poet, Orissa; Nawab 
Mohammed Mansur Ali Khan of Pataudi, 
cricketer; Mr. Mohammad Rafi, playback 
singer, Maharashtra; D. Monkombu Samba- 
sivan Swaminatlian. Director. Indian Agri¬ 


cultural Rc.search Institute, New Delhi; Mr. 
Nagappa Chattiar, Chairman, Leather E.\- 
port Promotion Council, Madras; Dr. 
Natteri Vecraraghavan, Director, Pasteur 
Institute, Coonoor; Shrimati Prabhjot Kaur, 
Punjabi poet; Mr. Prithipal Singh, hockey 
player; Mr. Priya Ranjan Sen, social worker. 
West Bengal; Dr. Puthenpurayil Mathew 
Joseph, Principal, Lakshmibhai College of 
Physical Education, Gwalior; Mr. Sasadhar 
Mukerji, film producer, Bombay; Mr. Shan¬ 
kar Laxman, hockey player; Mr. Shanti 
Pravad, Inspector- General of Police, Uttar 
Pradesh ;Shrimati SiddeshwariDevi, musician, 
Uttar Pradesh; Mr. Vasant Desai, music 
cli recto r,M a h araht r a;Mr . Ved Ra 11anM oha n . 
industrialist, Uttar Pradesh; Mr. Vinjamuri 
Venkata Lakshmi Narasimha Rao, actor and 
playwright, Madras and Mr. Vithaldas 
IIukamciupHl Shah. indi'^'tiialist.Maharashtra. 


Callantn awards 1967. Vishisht Sexa Medal 
class 1 '"Distincjished Service Medal).Lt.Gen. 
Tirath Rarn IMliwatRcld); Maj- Gen.Sailcn- 
dra Mohan Basil; Rear-Admiral Pabitra 
Kumar MnlJ.crjcc; Air Vice- Marsha* 
V. V. Malsc; At Vice-Marshal Sailcndra 
Mohan Basu; Rear-Admiral Pabitra Kumar 
Mukhcrioe: Air-Vice-Marshal Kanianihra 
Alexander Jo-eph and Air Cc'mmodore 
Garbachan Singh. 

Vishisht Seva Medal (Class II). Brig. Nann- 
der Nath Chopra: Brig. Waryam Singh 
Ahluwalia; Brig. Shcodan Singh; MC. Brig, 
(now Maj-Gcn.) Rustom Zal Kabraji; Brig. 
Naranjan Singh; MC. Cammodore Gyan 
Samp Kapoor; Commtxlore Chandra Bhu- 
.shan; Col. \nancl Maharudrappa Kadkol; 
Capi. S’l Ihir Kumar Chal crjee; IN. Capt 
Satwmder Sir-.h Sodhi; IN. Gp-Capt. Raj 
Kumar Singh Marva; Gp-Capt. Frederick 
Van Allen Sc udder; Gp-Capt. Jugger Singh 
Ram Siugh; Gp-Capt. Krishna Mohan Ram; 
Lt-Col. Baloram Mukerjec: Lt-Col. Nardip 
Singh; Wg. C.lr. John Charles Plomer; 
Sc|n. i.di. Nijram Silranulas Bhagwanani 
ami Sjn. Ld^. Ruiondra Singh Bishik.; 


Adtaka CiuiKra (Class 111) Gapt. Naren- 
dra N,\ih N og (M-80062). AMC; Maj. 
Ashok Ami: dfiC-105iM. Dihai(pO'.n'uimous: 



JC-15564 Naib-Sub B. Gurang. , 
Rifles (posthumous) and 53330715 Naikt^ 
D.B. Gurung, Gorkha Rifles. 

Sena Medal. Lt-Col. D. P. Kathuria 
(IC-7266), Engineers; Maj. Jai Smgh (IC- 
9490), Grenadiers; Lt. (now Major) N.L. 
Poonia (IC-n565), Grenadiers; 2dA. P.K. 
Sachar (EC-56722), Engineers; 2/Lt. H.S. 
Chauhan (EC-57074), Engineers (posthu¬ 
mous); JC-17374 Sub Ultam Singh, Artillery: 
1509659 Naik Shiv Singh, Engineers; 1420569 
Naik S.N. Singh, Engineers; 2745988 L/Nk. 
G. Kadam, Maratha Light Infantry and 
71782 L/Nk. Narc Bura, Assam Rifles. 

Nao Sena {Navy) Medal. Commander R. N. 
Dagupta; Lt. Cdr. R.P. Sood; Lt. (E) P. 
Singh; Lt. H. Sahney; Lt. O.P. Mehta; 
Petty Officer Ranbir Singh (O.No. 44654) 
and Leading Seaman R. Singh (O.No. 64586). 

Vayu Sena {Air Force) Medal. Sqn. Ldr. 
M.K* Khanna (4360), GD CP); 

T.T. Oaklav (4504), GD (P); Sqn. Ldr. P. K. 
Dutta(4754), GD(P); Sqn.Ldr. M.M. Arora 
(3864),'GD(P); Sqn. Ldr. H. L. Ford (4579) 
GD(P); Fit. Lt. Harkewal Singh (5o04), 
GDfPt: FIt-Lt. S. Soorma (5000), GD(P); 
Fit. Lt. H.M. Tandoii (5211), GD(N); Fit. 
Lt. A.P.C. Kapojr (5603). GD(P); FlUX 
G.P. Sahni (5457), GDfN); 

Avasthi(5805). GDfP); ‘-'"-‘-V 
GD(P); FIt.Lt. B. Johnson (4826), OD(P): 
Fig Offr. I.F. Hussain (6744). GD(P), (pos- 
thumous); 203903 FIt-Sgt. V.K. Main Fit. 
Engineer: 35790 MWO V.P.lyer, Sig. Air; 
20241 WO S.N. Bhattacharya. Fit. Gunner: 
201414 Warrant Fit. Eng. A.K. Uannerjee; 
400485 Fit-Engineer I.S. Rajagopalait and 
302634 Fit. Engineer-Il K. Thomas. 

Vishish! Seva Medal (Class ill). 

S.R. Ganeshiya (MR-414), AMC; Lt-Col, 
Aviar Singh (lC-7289), Sikh; Lt-Cok M 
Thomas (IC-3950), Para; Lt-Cok R.H. 
Mistri(lC-2922), ASC (posthumous); Lt-Co . 
(now A/Brig) F.A. Rammohan (IC-671), 
Madras; Lt.-Col. (Now A/Brig.) F.L. Frec- 
mantlc (IC-1215), Gorkha Rifles; Ll-Co . 
J.S. Bhullar (iC-2537), Punjab; Ci-Col 
(now A/Brig.) Jaswant Smgh nC-604). 
f^unjab; Lt-Col. J.S Gill (IC-2626), Raj¬ 
put; Lt-Col. P. Bhatly (IC-2343), Grcna- 
dier.s’ Commander A.K. Bhatia, (L): Maj. 
(nowlt-Col.), P.K- Faksl ;nanan(MR-n82) 
AMC; Wg-Cdr. K..G. Pillai (2018), Equip¬ 
ment (posthumous); \Vg-Cdr V S. Nara- 
yam il (3549). '•‘‘'’ch. Sigs; Lt-Cdr. R.A.J 
Anderson. IN; Sqn-Ldr. S.R. Chaudbuiy 
(5719), lech. Engineering; Capt. A. Moo- 
lcirerieeiM-39108). AMC; Capt. K. Sarnia 
(MR-IIOI, AMC; Lt. (SD) (Div.) A.C. 
Bhattacharjee, IN: Lt. (SD) (C) A.R. Bawoo, 
IN (Retd); 10516 MWO Hor,y. Fit. Offr. 
C Patriec, Flt-1: 3374 MWO Hony. Fig. 
0(Tr C. P-itrice, Fll-1; 3774 S.S. Dogra. 
Machine Tools Safety Operuior; 11089 
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S^.Sy Khapoor, TAP Police; jr-6273 
'^Kundan Singh, Four Horse; 
^DafTadar Lashkar Singh, Hodson’s 
Horse: 264772 L/Nk. Hawa Singh, Grena- 
diers(po3thumous); 214991 Crop. A.V. Subra- 
manian, Wireless Operator Mechanic II; 
Master-At-Arms M. Abdulla (O. No. 2732) 
and Chief Engine Room Artificer D.F. 
Bariicha (O. No. 13127) 



Punjabi, Telugu and Urdu. A book i 
Mailhlli language received the aw; 
the first time. 

Sangeet Natak .\kadeinyawardsl966.Fe//ovt- 
ships. Mr. Jaya Chamaraja WadiyarBahadur, 
Maharaja of Mysore; Mr. E. Krishna Iyer; 
Mr. Sombhu Mitra. and Dr. Asiitosh Bhatta- 
charyya. 


Sahilya Akademy awards 1966. The 
following are the II books and the names 
of their authors who received the awards: 
Assamc e: Bedapar Ulka fpoetry) by the 
late Ambikagiri Roy Choudhury. Bengali: 
Nisi- Kutumba (novel) by Manoj Basu. 
Hindi: Muktibodh (novelette) by Jainendra 
KumwT. Kannada: Hamsa Damayanti Mattu 
Ithara Rupakagalu (musical plays) by P.T. 
Narnsimhachar. MaithiU: Mithila- baibhav 
^philosophical treatise) byYashodharJha. 
Malayalam: Kala Jeevithom Thanne(essays) 
by K.M. Kuttikrishna Marar. Marathi: Shri. 
Shiv. Chhatrapati (historical research) by the 
late T.S. Shcjwalkar. Or/yo.* Banka O.Sidha 
(poems) by the late Godavarish Mahapatra. 
Sanskrit Research: Bhoja’s Sringara Prak- 
asa (aesthetics) by Dr. V. Raghavan. Sindhir 
Sitrahiipo^n-\s,) by Lekhraj “Aziz’ Tamil: 
Vallalar Khanda Orumaippadu (biography) 
by M.P. Sivagnanam. No avvards were given 
for books in EngUsh, Gujarati, Kashmiri, 


Awards (Music). Mr. Shakoor Khan. 
Hindustani Instrumental; Mrs. Sidd- 
heshwari Devi, Hindustani vocal; Mr. P.S. 
Veeruswamy Pillai, Karnatak Instrumental 
and Mr. Madurai R. Srirengam Iyengar, 
Karnatak vocal. 

Dance. Mrs. Swarnasaraswathi, Bharatnat-^ 
yam; Mr. Kelucharan Mohapatra Odissi 
and Mr. V.B. Ramaiyya Pillai, teacher in 
classical dance (Bharalnalyam). 

Drama. Mr. Otpal Dull in direction. 

Arjuna awards 1966. C. G. Bordc (Cricket); 
J. Mukerjee (Tennis); Miss Rima Dutta 
(Swimming). Ajmer Singh and B. S. Barua 
(Athletics); Yusuf Khan (Football); V. J. 
Peter and Gurbux Singh (Hockey-men); 
Miss Sumita Puri (Hockey-wemen); Miss 
L’sha Sunderraj (Table tennis): Mohan Lai 
Ghosh (Weight-lifting); Bhim Singh (Wrest¬ 
ling); Hawa Singh (Boxing); P. G. Sethi 
(Golf). 


INDIAN DIPLOMATS ABROAD 


Country 

. Designation 

Name 

Addtess 

Aden 

Commissioner 

S.H.Desai 

Office of the Commissioner for 
the Government of India, 
Steamer Psint, Aden. 

Afghanistan 

Ambassadiir 

A.N.Mehta 

Embassy of India, Shakr-c-Naii, 
Kabul. 

Albania 

Minister 

L.R.S.Singh 

legation of India, Tirana. 

Algeria 

Ambassador 

Mohammed 

Yunus 

Embass}^ of India, 119, Ter Rue 
Didouche Maurad, Algiers. 

Argentina 

Ambassador 

I.S.Chopra 

Emb:is.sy of India, La\ alle, 462 
(5th floor), Buenos-Aires. 

Australia 

High Commi¬ 
ssioner 

A.MThomas 

High Commission of India, 63, 
Muggav/ay Red Hid, Canberra 

Austria 

Amba.ssador 

R.G.Rajwade 

Embassy of India, Vienna-1. 
Operingl, Vienna. 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Ambassador 

Ambassador 

.Ambassador 

T. Swam ina than 

V.H.Coelho 

B.K.Achar>'a 

Embassy of India, 585, Avenue 
Loise Square du Bois, Brussels. 
Embassy of India, Lapaz. 
Embassy of India, Run Baravdo. 
Flamengo 22, Apotos 801 ans, 
802, Rio-de-Janeiro. 
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-*SL 



Designation 

Name 

Address 

Bulgaria 

Ambassador 

A.S.Mehta 

Embassy of India, Sofia. 

Burma 

Ambassador 

R.D.Kotari 

Embassy of India, Oriental 
Assurance Building, 547-547, 




Merchant St. P.O.Box 751, 
Rangoon. 

Cambodia 

Ambassador 

P.N.Menon 

Embassy of India, Phnom Penh 

Camcroun 

Ambassador 

P.L.Bhandari 

Embassy of India, Douala. 

Canada 

High Commi¬ 
ssioner 

J.N.Choudhuri 

High Commission of India, 200, 
Maclaren Street, Otta\va-4. 

Ceylon 

High Commi¬ 
ssioner 

Y.D.Ciundevia 

High Commission of India, 7, 
Kollupitiya, Station Road, P.O. 



Box 882, Colombo-3' 

Chile 

Ambassador 

B.K.Masand 

Embassy of India, 871, Triana, 
Santiago. 

China 

Charge d’ 

R.D.Sathc 

Embassy of India, 32 Tung 

.Affaires 


Chiao Min. Hsiang, Peking. 

Colombia 

Ambassador 

B.K.Masand 

Embassy of India, Bogota. 

Congo 

Ambassador 

V.S.Chari 

Embassy of India, 18, Avenue 8» 
erne Armee, Leopoldville. 

Cuba 

Ambassador 

N.S.Gill 

Embassy of India, Havana. 

Cyprus 

High Commi¬ 
ssioner 

S.Sen 

High Commission of India, 
Nicosia. 

Czechoslovakia 

Ambassador 

J.N.Dhamija 

Embassy of I ndia, Valdste, 
Jiska-6, Prague 1. 

Dahomey 

Ambassador 

P.L.Bhandari 

Embassy of India, Cotonou. 

Denmark 

Ambassador 

A.H.Safrani 

Embassy of India, 8-11, 
Amagerorv, Copenhagen. 

Ethiopia 

Ambassador 

K.L.Mehta 

Embassy of India, Woirero, 
Wolete Yohannes Street, Post 




Box No. 528, Addis Ababa. 

Figi Island 

Commissioner 

D. Mu nige.san 

OfRce of the Commissioner for 
the Govt, of India, Nina St. 
G.P.O. Box No. 405, No. Suva. 

Finland 

Ambassador 

Khub Chand 

Embassy of India, Satamakatu, 
4, Helsinki. 

France 

Ambassador 

C. S. Jha 

Embassy of India, 15, Rue- 
Alfrcd Dehodeneq. Paris-16E. 

Gambia 

High Commi¬ 
ssioner 

A.H.Safrani 

High Commission of India, 
Bathurst. 

Germany (West) 

Ambassador 


Embassy of India, 262, Kobleho 
Stra-sse, Bonn. 

Ghana 

High Commi¬ 
ssioner 

S.V.Patel 

High Commission of India, 
390/2 Farrar Avenue, Post Box 
3040. Accra. 

Greece 

Ambfissador 

R.S.Mani 

Embassy of India, Athens. 

Guinea 

Ambassador 

R.R.Sinha 

Embassy of India, Conakry. 

Guyana 

Asst Commi¬ 
ssioner 

Kundan l^al 

Commission of India, George 
Town. 










Hong Kong 


Hungary 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Italy 

Ivory Coast 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Jordan 

Kenya 

Kuwait 

Laos 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Libya 

Luxemburg 

Malagazy 

Malawi 

Malaysia 

Mali 

Malta 

Mauritius 

Mexico 


INDIAN DIPLOMATS ABROAD 


Designation 

Name 

Address 

Commissioner 

J.K.Ganju 

Office of the Commissioner for 
India, Tower Court, 11th Floor, 
30, Hasan Avenue. Hong Kong. 


Ambassador 

J.C.Kakar 

Embassy of India, Buzavirga, 
Budapest-11. 

Ambassador 

K.M.Kannampally 

Embassy of India, P.B. No. 

118-44, Kejhon, Serih, Djakarta^ 

Ambassador 

K.V.Padmanabhan 

Embassy of India, 301, PahlaW 
Avenue (opp: Queen Elizabeth 



11 Boulevard) 

Ambassador 

Mehboob Ahmed 

Embassy of India, 22/12a. 
Tahari St. Waziriah, Baghdad. 

Ambassador 

R.K.Tandon 

Embassy of India, 60, Fitz 
William Square, Dublin. 

Ambassador 

Bahadur Singh 

Embassy of India, Via Francisco 
Denze, 36, Rome. 

Ambassador 

K.R.F.KJiilnani 

Embassy of India, Abidian. 

High Commissioner 

Muni Lai 

(Resident in Port of Spain.) 

Ambassador 

V.C.Triveai 

Embassy of India, No. 1. 
2-Chome, Kudan Chiyoda-ku, 



Tokyo. 

Ambassador 

S.Sen 

Embassy of India, Amman. 

High Commi¬ 
ssioner 

Prem Bhatia 

High Commission of India, 
Feevan Bharati Building, Coro¬ 


nation Avenue, P.O.Box No. 
30074, Nairobi. 


Ambassador 

S.Sen 

Embassy of India, Kuwait. 

Ambassador 

B.K.Sajiyal 

Embassy of India, Vientiane. 

Ambassador 

Khub Chand 

Embassy of India, Samar 

Marani Building, Rue Kantri. 



Beirut, Lebanon. 

Ambassador 

J.C.Kakar 

Embassy of India, Monrovia. 

Ambassador 

S.N.Haksar 

Embassy of India, Tripoli. 

Ambassador 

K.B.Lal 

Embassy of India, Grand Duchy 
of Luxemburg. 

Ambassador 

C.J.Straccy 

Embassy of India, 14 Rue Pere- 
cambone, P.O.Box No. 1108, 
Tananarive. 


High Commi¬ 

D.S.Kamtckar 

High Commission of India, P.B- 

ssioner 


No. 398, Blantyre. 

High Commi¬ 
ssioner 

M.A.Rahman 

High Commission of India, Post 
Box No. 59, 4, Ginlck Road. 


Kuala-Lumpur. 

Ambassador 

J.C.Kakar 

Embassy of India, Bamako. 

High Commi¬ 
ssioner 

Bahadur Singh 

High Commission of India, 
Malta. 

High Commi¬ 
ssioner 

Avtar Singh 

Office of the Commissioner of 
India, Frere Felix de Valois 
Street, Port Louis, Mauritius. 

Ambassador 

Perala Ratnam 

Embassy of India. Avcnlie 
Gaurc, No. 97 (7tli Floor) 
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Designation 


I^anie 


Address 


% 


Mongolia 

Ambassador 

T.N.Kaul 

Embassy of India, Ulan Bator 

Morocco 

Ambassador 

Y. K. Puri 

Embassy of India, Rue 
Dascartes, Rabat. 

Nepal 

Ambassador 

Shriman Narayan 

Embassy of India, Kathmandu. 

Netherlands 

Ambassador 

S. K. Haksar 

Embassy of India, Buitenrus- 
toweg, 2. The Hague. 

NcAf Zealand 

High Commi¬ 
ssioner 

S. N. Chopra 

High Commission of India, 

49, Willis St. Wellington. 

Nigeria 

High Commi¬ 
ssioner 

P. L. Bhandari 

High Commission of India, 40, 
Marina, 7th Floor, Prhate 
Post Bo.x No. 2322, Lagoi. 

Norway 

Ambassador 

R. S. Mani 

Embassy of India, No. 48- 
Professor-Dahls Gate, Oslo 

Poland 

Ambassador 

Dr.N.V.Raj Kumar Embassy of India, Niegolews- 
kiego, VVarsa\v-86. 

Panama 

Ambassador 

N. S. Cill 

Embassy of India, Panama, 

Pakistan 

High Commi¬ 
ssioner 

S. Sen 

High Commission of India, 
India House 3, Bonus Road, 
Karachi. 

Paraguay 

Ambassador 

1. S. Shopra 

Embassy of India, Asuncion. 

Peru 

Ambassador 

B. K. Masand 

Embassy of India, Lima. 

Philippines 

Ambassador 

G. J. Mahik 

Embassy of India, 1856, 
Nabraska, Malatc, Manila. 

Rumania 

Ambassador 

A. S. Mehta 

Embassy of India, Allea Ale.x- 
andru No. 41, Bucharcst-3. 

Saudi Arabia 

Ambassador 

M. K. Kidwai 

Embassy of India, Sulaiman- 
All-Turkcy House, Al-Sharafia, 
Boghdadia, Jedda. 

Senegal 

Ambassador 

K.R.F. Khilnani 

Embassy of India, Dakar. 

Sierra Leone 

High Comini- 
ssioner 

J. C. Kakar 

High Commission of India 
fTee Town. 

Singapore 

High Com mi- 
ssioner 

S. S. Alirajpur 

High Commissicn of India, 
Singapore. 

Somalia 

Ambassador 

S. Sinha 

Embassy of India, Mogadiscio. 

Spain 

Ambassador 

H H.Maharaja of 
Jaipur 

Embassy of India, Alfonso 
XIl-46 {1st Floor) Madrid. 

Sudan 

Ambassador 

P.L.Bhandari 

Embassy of India, Ismai Pasha 
Road, P. B. 707, Khartoum. 

Surinam 

Consul General 

Muni Lai 

Consulate General of India. 
Paramaribo. 

Sweden 

Ambassador 

Kapur 

Embassy oi India, V.Tradard- 
sgatan 15. (Ground Floorl 
Stockholm. 
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Designation 

Name 

Switzerland 

Ambassador 

Azim Hussain 

Syria 

Ambassador 

V'.A. Kidwai 

Tanzania 

High Commi¬ 
ssioner 

N. V. Rao 

Thailand 

Ambassador 

K.R. Narayanan 

Togo 

Trinidad & 
Tobago 

Ambassador 

High Commi¬ 
ssioner 

P. L. Bhandari 

Muni Lai 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Ambassador 

Ambassador 

Y. K. Puri 

R. Goburdhun 

U. A. R. 

Ambassador 

A. B. Pant 

■ Uganda 

High Commi- 
.ssioncr 

K. P. Singh 


Address 



United Kingdom High Conimi- 



ssioncr 

United Nations 

Permanent 

Representative 

Upper Volta 

Ambassador 

Uruguay 

Minister 

U. S. A. 

Ambassador 

U.S.S.R. 

A.mbassador 

Vatican 

Ambassador 

Venezuela 

Minister 

Vietnam (North) Consul General 

Vietnam (South) Consul General 

Yemen 

.Minister 

Yugoslavia 

Ambassador 


Sachindra 

Chaudhuri 

G. Parthasaralhy 

K.R.F. KJiilnani 
J.S. Chopra 
il. K. Nehru 


Kcwal Singh 

Muhammad Azim 
Hasain 

V. H. Coelho 
Dr. R.S. Chavan 


Embassy of India, 20, 
Kalchcggvvcg, Berne. 

Emba.ssy of India, 27-Charea^ 
Fala, Damascus. 

High Commissioner of India 
Ingles St., Noor Manzil’ 
Cincma;P.B.2684,Dar-es-Salem, 

Embassy of India, 139 Pan 
Road, Bangkok. 

Embassy of India, Lome. 

High Commiss!o/i of India, 
Solvatoi i Building, P.B. No.530, 
Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

Embassy of India, Tunis. 

Embassy of India, 50, Kiziiir 
Amark Sokok,Kocctepe, Ankara. 

Embassy of India, 5, Sharia 
Maahad, El Swissri, P. B. 718, 
Zamalek, Cairo. 

Office of the High Commissi¬ 
oner of India, Bank of India 
Building, Kampala Road, 

P.B. 32651, Kampala. 

High Commission of India, 
India House, Aid Yeh, London 
W. C. 2. 

New India House, 3 East,64th 
St. New York. 

Embassy of India, OuagadoGou. 
Legation of India, Montevideo. 

Embassy of India, 2107, 
Massachussets Avenue, N.W. 
Washington D. C. 

Emba.ssy of India, 6-8. 

Ulitsa Obukha, Moscow. 

Legation of India, 

The Vatican. 

Legation of India. Caracas 


Zambia 


High Commi¬ 
ssioner 


Consulate General of India, 
58, Tran Hung Dao, Hanoi. 

P. S. Kotdasangani Consulate General of India 
213, Duong Tu-do Oantinat, 
Saigon. 

S. N. M.iksar Legation of India, Yemen. 

J. K. Atal Embassy of India, Proleltrskch. 

Brigade 9,Belgrad:*. 

S. Krishnamurti Commission of India, Lusaka 
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Country 

Name 

Designation 

Address 

Afghanistan 

H.E.Mr. Attaqllah Nasser-Zia 

Ambassador 

24, Ralendone Road, 
New Delhi-11 

Algeria 

H.E.Mr. Ali Lakhadari 

Ambassador 

13, SundarNagar, 
New Delhi-11. 

Argentina 

H.E.Mr. Adolfo Bollini 

Ambassador 

137-A, JorBagh 

Nurse ry,NewDclhi-3. 

Australia 

H.E. Sir Arthur Tange C.B.E. 

High Commi¬ 

1/50 Shantipath, 

ssioner 

Chanakyapuri 

New Delhi-21. 



Austria 

H.E. Dr. Johanna Nestor 

Ambassador 

3A,Nyaya Marg, 
Chanakyapu'i. 

New Delhi-21. 

Belgium 

H.E.Mr. Jean Leroy 

Ambassador 

7, Golf Links. 

New Dclhi-3. 

Brazil 

Mr. Jose Leal-Ferreira 

Ambassador 

S,Aurangzeb Road, 
New Dclhi-11. 

Britain 

The Rt. Hon. Mr.John 

High Commi¬ 

Shantipath, Ghana- 

Freeman 

ssioner 

kyapuri,NewDclhi-l 1 

Bulgaria 

H.E.Mr. Christo Dimitrov 

Ambassador 

198,Golf Links Arca» 
New Delhi-3. 

Burma 

Her Excellency U Hla Maw 

Ambassador 

Plot No. 3, Block No 
50-F, Shantipath, 
Chanakyapuri, New 
Delhi-21. 

Cambodia 

H.E.Mr.Nong Kimny 

Ambassador 

25,Golf Links, 

High Commi¬ 

New Delhi-3. 

4, Aurangzeb Read, 

Canada 



ssioner 

New Dcihi-ll. 

Ceylon 

H.E.Mr. Kankanige 

High Commi¬ 
ssioner 

25/39 Kautilya Marg 
Chanakyapuri, Ne\. 




Delhi-21. 

Chile 

H.E.Mr. Julio Barrenechea P. 

Ambassador 

C-108,Ncw Dcih’ 
South Extn. Pan 11, 




New Delhi. 

China 


Charged’Affaires Shantipath, Ghana-. 



kyapurijNcw Delhi-1. 

Colombia 

Dr. Eduardo Alecina 

Charge d’Affaircs ]88,JorBagh, 

Now Delhi-3. 

C\iba 

Mr. Martin Mora 

Charge d’Affaires 40,Ratendonc Road, 
New Delhi-11. 

Czechoslovakia 

Mr. Richard Dvorak 

Ambassador 

45-46, Sundar Nagar 
New Delhi-11 

Denmark 

H.E. Mr.Eyvind Bartelse 

Ambassador 

6, Golf Links Area, 
New Delhi-3. 

Ethiopia 

H.E.Mr AsscfaGabre Mariam 

Ambassador 

29,Pnihvira.i Road, 
New Delhi-11. 

Finland 

H.E.Mr. Asko Ivalo 

Ambassador 

43-A, Pfitlivirtij 
Road, New Delhi-1 * 











FOREIGN DIPLOMATS IN INDIA 



France 

Gcrmany(Fcderal 
Rep. or) 

Ghana 

Greece 

Hungary 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan 

Jordan 

Koica North 
Kof-:" South 

Kuwait 

Laos. 


Lebanon 

Malay.'ia 
Mexico 
Monaco 
Mongolia 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Ncthorittnds 


Name 


Designation 


Address 



H.E.Mr. Jean Daridan 

H.E. Baron Dietrich 
Von Mirbach 

H.E. Major General 
S.J.A. Olu 

H.E. Mr. John Phrantzes 
H.E.Mr. Janos Nagy 

H.E.Mr. Mohammed Razif 
H.E. Dr. Jala! Abdoh 

H.E.Dr.J.M.El-Whahhabi 

Mr. Michael Drury 
H.E.Mr. Michele Lanza 

H.E.Mr. Yujirolseki 
H.E.Mr. Kemal Homoud 

Mr. Li Jang Hwa 
Mr. Ben. C. Limb 

H.E.Mr. Yacoub Abdul Aziz Al 
Rushaid 

H.E.Mr. Phagna Gun Hueun 
Norasingh 

H.E.Mr. Mahmoud Hafez 

H.E.Mr.Zaiton Ibrahim 
bin Ahmad 
H.E.Mr. Oclavic Paz 

Mr.R.Chittaram 

H.E.Mr. Oyuny Khosbayar 

Mr.. .bdcllahSrairi 

H.E.Mr. YaduNathKhanal 

H.E. Joiikheer,H.Th. A.M. 
van Rijckcvorscl 


Ambassador 

Ambassador 

High Commi¬ 
ssioner 
Ambassador 

.Ambassador 

Ambassador 

Ambassador 

Ambassador 


2,Anrangzcb Road. 
New Dclhi-11. 

No. 6, Block 50-G, 
Santipath,Chanakya- 
puri, New Delhi. 

2. Golf Links, 

New DeIhi-3. 
Ashoka Hotel.First 
Floor,New Delhi-ll. 
15,Jor Bagh, 

New Delhi-3. 

50-A, Chanakyapuri 
New Dclhi-21. 

1, Halley Lane, 

New Delhi-1. 

D-24, New^ Delhi 
South Extn. Part II, 
New Delhi-16. 


Charge d'AlTaircs 55,Sundar Nagar, 
New' Dclhi-11. 

Ambassador 7, Jor Bagh, 

New Delhi-3. 

Ambassador Nos.4 &5, Block 

50-G .Chanakyapuri, 
New Delhi-11. 

Ambassador 120,Malcha Marg, 

Chanakyapuri, 

New Delhi-21. 


Consul General 
Consul General 

Ambassador 

Ambassador 

Ambassador 


4,'recs JanuarvMarg 
New Delhi-». 

Korea House,28, 
Prithviraj Road, 
New Delhi-11. 

19,Friends Colony, 
West, New' Del hi-14. 

4.(Circu’ar Road) 
South Western Extn. 
Chanakyapuri, 

New Dclhi-11. 
23/48.Panch Sheel 
Marg, Chanakyapuri 
New Delhi-21. 


HighCommi- 3, Link Road, Jang- 

ssioner pura, New Delhi-14 

Ambassador 136,Golf Links, 

New Delhi-3. 

Consul General C-574,DefenceColo- 

ny. New' Delhi-3. 

Ambassador 21,Panch SheelMarg 

Chanakyapuri. 

New Delhi-21. 
Charge D’Atlaires 199, Jor Bagh. 

New Delhi. 

Ambassador Barakhamba Road, 

New' Del hi-1 

Ainbassador 4,Ratendone Road, 

New Delhi-U. 
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Nigeria 

Norway 


Pakistan 

Peru 

Philippines 
Poland 
Rumania 
San Marino 
Saudi Arabia 
Spain 
Sudan 
Sweden 


Name 


Designation 



H.E.Mr. James Esmond Farrell 
H.E.Mr. George Dove-Edwi 11 
H.E.Mr. Haakon Nord 


H.E.Mr. M. Arshad Husain 


H.E.Mr. Eduardo Sarmiento 

H.E.M.R.Leon Ma. Guerrero 

H.E.Mr.Romuald Spasovvski 

H.E.Mr. Aurel Ardelcanu 

Commendatore Bhai 
Mohan Singh 
H.E.Shaikh Mohammed 
Aii-Hamad Al- Shubaili 
H.E.Mr. Miguel Tens 

H.E.Mr. Sayed Ahmed 
Salah Bukhari 
H.E. Prof. Gunnar E. 
Hcckscher 


High Commi¬ 
ssioner 
High Commi¬ 
ssioner 
Ambassador 


High Commi¬ 
ssioner 

Ambassador 
.Ambassador 
Ambassador 
Ambassador 
Consul General 
Ambassador 
Ambassador 
Ambassador 
Ambassador 


39,Golf Links Road, 
New Dclhi-3. 
169/170 Jor Bagh, 
New Delhi-3 
Kaulilya Marg, 
Chanakyapuri, 

New Dc.hi-21. 
2/50-G, Shantipath, 
Chanakyapuri, 

New Dclhi-21. 

D-290, Defence 
Colony,New Delhi-3. 
B-66, Greater Kailc- 
sh. New Delhi-14. 
22,GolfLinks Area, 
New Dclhi-3. 

48,Golf Links, 

New Delhi-3. 

15-A, Aurengzeb 
Road, New Dclhi-11 
6,Tilak Marg, 

New Delhi-1. 
12,Prithviraj Road, 
New Dclhi-11. 

147, Sundar Nagar, 
Now Dclhi-11. 

Nyaya Marg, Chana¬ 
kyapuri,NcwDelhi-21 


Switzerland 

H.E.Dr. Rene Facssler 

Ambassadoi* 

Nyaya Marg, 
Chanakyapuri, 

New Delhi-21. 

Syria 

H.E.Mr. Omar Abou Riche 

Ambassador 

10,Panch SheelMarg, 
Chanakyapuri, 

New Delhi-21. 

Tanzania 

H.E.Mr. Salim Ahmed Salim 

High Commi¬ 
ssioner 

F.-104&E-I06 Hill 
View, Greater Kail- 
ash, New Delhi-14. 

Thailand 

H.E.Mr. Chitti Suharitakul 

Ambassador 

Nyaya Marg, Chana¬ 
kyapuri, 

NewDclhi- 21. 

Turkey 

H.E.Mr. Osman Olcay 

Ambassador 

27, Jor Bagh, 

Ne\\ Dclhi-3. 

Uganda 

H.E.Mr. George W.M.Kamba 

High Commi¬ 
ssioner 

E-23, Defence 
Colony,Ncw Dclhi-3. 

U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Nikolai Mikhailovilch 

Ambassador 

Shantipath, Chana¬ 
kyapuri,NewDelhi-2l 

U.A.R. 

H.E.Mr. J^a Abdel Latif 

Serag Eld in 

Ambassador 

26, Jor Bagh, 

New Dclhi-3. 

U.S. 

H.E.Mr. Chester Bowles 

Ambassador 

Shantipath, Chana¬ 
kyapuri, 

New Dclhi-11. 

Uruguay 

Mr. Jose D. Lissidini 

Charged' A.lTaircs 104.OolfLinks, 

New Delhi-3. 

Victniiin f Demo¬ 
crat ie Rep. of ) 

Mr. Nguyen Hoa 

Consul General 

62,GolfLinks Area, 
New Delhi-3. 

Vietnam (Rep. of) 

Dr. Nguyen Tricu Dan 

Consul General 

72, Sundar Nagar, 
New Delhi 

Valican 


Apostolic Intel- 
nuncio 

Niti Marg, Chanak- 
vapiiri. New Dclhi-21 

Yurru?la< ia 

H.E.Dr. Radivoj Uvalio 

Aitioassador 

"3/50 G Niti Marg, 
Chanakyapuri, 
Ne\v-Dclhi-11. 











DMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 


President — Dr. Zakir Hussain 

Vice-President — V. V. Giri 

Cabinet Ministers 


Mrs. 

Indira Gandhi 

— 

Prime Minister—Atomic Energy 

Mr. 

Morarji Desai 

— 

Deputy Prime Minister—Finance, 

Mr. 

Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed 

— 

Industrial Development and Company 

Affairs. 

Mr. 

M. C. Chagla 

— 

External Affaii*s. 

Mr. 

Y. B. Chavan 

— 

Home Affairs. 

Mr. 

Dinesh Singh 

— 

Commerce. 

Mr. 

Jaisukh Lai Hathi 

— 

Labour and Rehabilitation. 

Mr. 

Jagjivan Ram 

— 

Food and Agriculture. 

Dr. 

Karan Singh 

— 

Tourism and Civil Aviation. 

Mr. 

Asokc Mehta 

— 

Planning, Petroleum and Cltemicals 
and Social Welfare. 

Mr. 

P. Govinda Menon 

_ 

Law. 

Mr. 

C. M. Poonacha 

— 

Railways. 

Mr. 

Ram Subhag Singh 

— 

Parliamentary Affairs and Communi¬ 
cations. 

Dr. 

V. K. R. V. Rao 

— 

Transport and Shipping. 

Dr. 

M. Chenna Reddy 

— 

Steel, Mines and Metals 

Dr. 

Triguna Sen 

— 

Education, 

Mr. 

K.K. Shah 

— 

Information and Broadcasting. 

Mr. 

Satya Narain Sinha 

— 

Minister without Portfolio. 


r Svvaran Singh 

— Defence. 

Ministers of State 

Mr. 

B. R. Bhagat 

_ 

Minister of State in the Ministry of 

Dr. 

S. Chandrasekhar 


Defence 

Minister of Health and Family Plannir 

Mr. 

Parimal Ghosh 

— 

Minister of State in the Ministry of 

Mr. 

Phulrenu Guha 

— 

Railways. 

Minister of Stale in the Department of 
Social Welfare. 

Mr. 

Jagannath Rao 

— 

Minister of Works, Housing and 
Supply. 

Minister of Stale in the Ministry of 
Labour and Rehabilitation 

Mr. 

L. N. Mishra 

— 

Mr. 

K. C. Pant 

— 

Minister of State in the Minisuy of 
Finance. 

Mr. 

K. Raghuramaiah 


Minister of State in the Ministry of 
Planning, Social Security, Petroleum 
and Chemicals 

Dr. 

K. L. Rao 

— 

Minister of Irrigation and Power. 

Mr. 

Raghunath Reddi 


Minister of State in the Ministiy of 
Industrial Development and Com¬ 
pany Affairs. 

Mr. 

P. C. Sethi 


Minister of State in the Ministry of 
Steel, Mines and Metals. 

Mr. 

Slier Singh 


Minister of State in the Ministry of 
Education. 

Mr. 

/\nna Sahib Shinde 


Minister of State in the Ministr>' of 
Food and Agriculture. 

Mr. 

V. C. Shukla 

— 

Minister of State in the Minisir>’ ''1 

Mr. 

Bhagwat Jha Aifad 

— 

Home Affaijs 
Minister of Stine m the Ministry 
of Education. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 



Mr. M. S. Gurupadaswamy 


Minister of State in the Departm^^ 
of Parliamentary Affairs and Commu¬ 
nications 

Minister of State in the Department 
of Atomic Energy. 




Mr. Biiakt Darshan 

Mr. Rohanlal Chaturvedi 

Mr. D. R. Chavan 

Mr. D. Bring 

Mrs. Jahanara Jaipal Singh 

Mr. S. C. Jamir 

Dr. (Miss) Sarojini Mahishi 
Mr. B. S. Murthy 

Mr. Mohd Shaft Qureshi 

Mr. K. S. Ramaswamy 

Mr. J. B. Muthyal Rao 

Mrs. Nandini Satpathy 

Mr. Bhanu Prakash Singh 

Sardar Iqbal Singh 

Mr. Surendra Pal Singh 


Deputy Ministers 

— Transport and Shipping. 

— Department of Parliamentary Affairs. 

— Ministry of Law. 

— Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Com¬ 

munity Development and Co-operation 
— Ministry of Tourism and Civil Aviation. 

— Ministry of Railways. 

— Without portfolio. 

— Health and Family Planning. 

— Commerce. 

— Home Affairs. 

— Department of Parliamentary Affairs. 

— Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 

casting. 

— Industrial Development and Company 

Affairs. 

— Works, Housing and Supply. 

— Ministry of External Affairs. 


NATIONAL INCOME 


National Income Per Capita Income Index Number Index l^r 
(Rs.crores) (Rs.) of National ofPerCa 

Income Income 

(1948-49=100) (1948-49=100) 


Year 

At 

Current 

Prices 

At 

1948-49 

Prices 

At 

Current 

Prices 

At 

1948-49 

Prices 

At 

Current 

Prices 

At 

1948-49 

Prices 

1948-49 

8,650 

8,650 

249.6 

249.6 

100.0 

100.0 

1949-50 

9,010 

8,820 

256.0 

250.6 

104.2 

102.0 

1950-51 

9,530 

8,500 

266.5 

247.5 

110.2 

102.3 

1951-52 

9,970 

9,100 

274.2 

250.3 

115.3 

105.2 

1952-53 

9,820 

9,460 

265.4 

255.7 

113.5 

109.4 

1952-54 

10,480 

10,030 

278.1 

266.2 

121.2 

116.0 

1954-55 

9,610 

10,280 

250.3 

267.8 

lll.l 

118.8 

1955-56 

9,980 

10,480 

255.0 

267.8 

115.4 

121.2 

1956-57 

11,310 

11.000 

283.3 

275.6 

130.8 

127.2 

1957-58 

11,390 

10,890 

279.6 

267.3 

131.7 

125.9 

1958-59 

12,600 

11,650 

303.0 

280.1 

145.7 

134.7 

1959-60 

12,950 

11,860 

304.8 

279.2 

149.7 

137.1 

1960-61 

14,140 

12,730 

325.7 

293.2 

163.5 

147.2 

1961-62 

14,800 

13,060 

333.6 

294.3 

171.1 

151.0 

1962-63 

15,400 

13,310 

339.4 

293.4 

178.0 

153.9 

1963-61 

17,210 

13,970 

370.9 

301.1 

199.0 

161.5 

1961-63 

20,010 

15.050 

421.5 

317.0 

231.3 

174.0 

l9()5-66 


14,490 

— 

298.3 

N.A. 

167.5 


At 


At 


100.0 

102.6 

106.8 

109.9 

106.3 

111.4 

100.3 

102.2 

113.5 
112,0 

121.4 

122.1 

130.5 

133.7 
136.0 

148.6 
[68.9 
N.A. 


100.0 

100.4 

99.2 

100.3 

102.4 

106.7 

107.3 

107.3 

110.4 

107.1 

112.2 

111.9 

117.5 

117.9 
117.^ 

120.6 
127.0 
H9.5 
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HE MALABAR COOPERATIVE CENTRAL BANK LIMITED., 

CALICUT-2. 

Branches:-Badagara, Kalpatta, Manjeri, Quilandy and Tirur. 

Accepts Deposits at the following rates of interest:- 

Fixed Deposits. 


for 3 

months to 11 months 

-'2/0 

„ 12 

„ to 23 „ 

••• 6A% 

„ 24 

>» to jj 

••• 7 % 

„ 36 

:> to 59 

•••• mo 

» 60 

„ and above 

OO 

for deposits ofRs. 10,000 '-and 
above for 60 months and above 

8|% 


Interest allowed half yearly. 

Take advantage of our new Recurring Deposit Scheme. 

Details can be had from our Office at Calicut and Branches. 


P 


THE DHANALAKSHMI BANK LIMITED, 

(Registered Office) 

TRICHUR. 


PROGRESS STATEMENT 

1947 — 1966 


(In Lakhs of Rupees) 


Year 

Capital 

& 

Reserves 

Deposit 

Advances 

Working Fund 

1947 

2.45 

31.73 

19.83 

35.91 

1952 

5.03 

42.70 

28.42 

48.20 

1960 

6.35 

64.43 

28.93 

99.54 

1963 

6.63 

66.80 

39.72 

92.65 

1966 

14.74 

183.05 

117.20 

243.14 




Naickanal, Trichur 
Round South, Trichur 
High Road, Trichur 
Kokkatal, Trichur 
Ernakulam 
Pafghai 

Peringottukara 
N. S. MAHADEVAN, B. Com.. 

Secretary. 


BRANCHES 

Kanjany 

Kalparamba 

Kodakara 

Kunnamkulam 

Pazhanji 

Irinjalakiida 

Shertallay 


H 


Kuthiathode 
Parli 
Cochin 
Palluruthy 

Vadnkkancherry (Palghat Dt.) 
^:da|)aI 

R. SREENIVASA IYER, B. A., B. L.. 

Managing Director. 



















SESHASAYEE BROTHERS 

(Private) Ltd., 


SESHASAYEE BROTHERS 

(Travancore) Private Limited 


Registered Office: ‘Sita Sadan’; 
4, Williams Road, Cantonment, 

TIRUCHIRAFALLI-I. j 

Managing Agents of: 


Regd. Office: ‘Bakthi Vilas’ 


Kalamassery Post, Via. Alwaye, 
KERALA STATE. 


Managing Agent s of : 


1. The South Madras Electric! 
Supply Corporation Ltd., 
Tiruchirapalli. 

2. The Mettur Chemical & 
Industrial Corporation Ltd., 
Mettur Dam R.S. 


1. The Aluminium 


Kundara 
Kerala State. 


Industries 

Ltd., 


5 


J 


3. Seshasayee Industries Ltd., 
Vadaiur Post, 

S. Arcot District. 


2. Seshasayee Wire Ropes Ltd., 
Edathala Post, 

Via. Alwaye, 

Kerala State. 



TITANIUM DI OXIDE 

Indispensable to every industry 

for lighter brighter products 

PAINTS- FABRICS-RUBBER-PRINTING INKS- 
PLASTICS- FLOOR COVERINGS- METALS- 
COSMETICS- SOAPS- VITREOUS ENAMELS- 
PAPER- LEATHER 


Manufactured by 

'TRAVANCORE TITANIUM PRODUCTS Ltd., 


i . 

i 


TRIVANDRUM-7. 


Sole Selling Agents: 

T. T. KRISHNAMACHARI & CO. 

I Madras, Eombay, Calcutta, New-Delhi, Ernakulam. 






I' 
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OOKKEN DEVASSY OUSEPH 
& SONS 

General Merchants & Com: Agents, 

TRICHUR COCHIN & CALICUT 

Phone: 33 25236 2089 

Grams: MOOKKEN (All places.) 

BURMAH—SHELL ‘A’ AGENTS, 

COCHIN ERNAKULAM 

24724 540 

SHcRT.ALLAI, KOTTAPURAM, MALIPUR.VM & N. PARUR. 
Dealers for M M FOAM Rubber Products 

Proprietors of: 

THE KERALA FLOUR MILLS, 

Mattancheri phoni-; 25994 

Mamifacttners of: “AC;E'’ BRAND MAIDA, SOOJI, ATTA & BRAN 
“BILL” BRAND OORID FLOUR & DaLL. 

THE RUBBER & GENERAL STORES, 

MATTANCHERI & ERNAKULAM 

249.H 7022 

DUNLOPIH.O foam Rubber Mattresses,& Cushions, Belti, Hoses, etc. 

MOOKKEN’S SALT FACTORY, 

Malipuram 







I Have You thought about Planning 

Your Family? 

You are prepared to do anything for the 
Happiness of your Children 

^ Then why don’t you adopt Birth Control measures? 

Have only Two children. Perhaps Three 
I and no more 

Ws is for your happiness and for 
the good of your Children, 


Kerala Health Services. 
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N. Narayana Prabhu & Sons 

General Merchants & Commission Agents 
Agents: 

ESSO STANDARD EASTERN INC. 

INDIA CEMENTS LIMITED, MADRAS 

Grams: HONESTY Phone: Off. 19 Res. 51 

SHERTALLAY (Kerala State) 

Dealers in: 

Motor Tyres & Tubes of Dunlop, Firestone, Goodyear, 
India Super, Premier, Ccat, Inchck 

Stockists for: 

The India Cements Ltd., for ‘SANKAR’ Brand Cement 

Wholesale Dealers in: 

Rice & grains, Sugar, Hill Produce, Cashewnuts, 

Nux vomica, Laurel oil, etc. 


N 








STATE BANK OF MYSORE 

(Subsidiary of the State Bank of India) 

Head Office: Avenue Road, Bangalore-9. 

Transacts all types of Banking business 
- Inland and Foreign - 

Financial assistance given to small scale industries. 

Savings Bank Accounts are opened with an initial deposit of Rs. 5/- 
only, carrying interest at 4% and liberalised withdrawals by cheques. 
Minors and illiterates can also open accounts. 

Cumulative Deposits are accepted in monthly instalments ranging 
from Rs. 5 - to Rs. ICO/- in multiples of Rs. 5/- at attractive rates (f 
interest ranging from 5]"/. to 7%. 

Under Special Cerdit T ransfer System, any customer by himself or 
through any person can remit from any Branch of this Bank to his 
account with any office of this Bank or State Bank of India or othei 
Subsidiaries monies upto Rs. 2,500/- per day, free of charge. 

Safe Lockers available at Bangalore Branch and Fort Branch at 
Bangalore, and also at Branches in Chickmagalur, Mysore and Madras. 

S. BALAKRISHNAN 

Gcm raf Manager. 





